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PREFACE 

^PHE  following  pages  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
render  the  history  of  the  Early  Church  interesting 
to  the  general  reader,  and  to  bring  it  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  young  Churchman,  for  whom  manuals 
intended  for  the  theological  student  possess  little  or  no 
interest. 

Avoiding  the  more  technical  details  of  synods  and 
councils,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  fix  the  attention 
upon  their  salient  features,  and  to  present  the  great  ques- 
tions at  stake  before  the  mind  as  vividly  as  lay  in  his 
power ;  while  he  has  dwelt  as  fully  as  his  space  allowed 
upon  the  more  exciting  features  of  the  struggle  with 
Paganism  and  heresy ;  upon  the  battle  which  was  fought 
in  the  arena  by  the  martyr,  and  won  by  suffering  and  self- 
devotion. 

Most  existing  manuals  of  Church  history  pre-suppose 
a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader  of  the  secular 
history  of  the  period ;  but  the  writer  has  found  it  expe- 
dient, in  teaching  the  young,  to  combine  the  two  lines  of 
thought,  so  far  as  the  one  tends  to  elucidate  the  other;  for, 
as  Socrates,  the  Church  historian  of  the  fifth  century,  well 
remarks,  there  is  an  inseparable  connection  between  them. 


VI  PREFACE. 

All  history  is  the  record  of  (rod's  dealings  with  man,  and 
His  awful  attributes  may  be  plainly  discerned  therein 
in  the  eventual  triumph  of  truth  and  justice,  and  the 
sure  retribution  awaiting  corruption,  whether  in  the  body 
politic  or  ecclesiiastical.  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent 
than  in  the  history  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  whose  calamities 
are  as  beacons  to  warn  us  from  the  shoals  and  quicksands 
wherein  she  perished;  and  nowhere  does  the  marvellous 
vitality  of  the  Church  attest  so  plainly  her  Divine  origin 
as  in  the  record  of  those  days,  when  she  stood  the  only 
immovable  institution  in  the  utter  collapse  of  the  ancient 
systems  of  politics,  philosophy,  and  religion. 

At  that  period,  when  the  very  shadow  of  power  departed 
from  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  when  the  future  kingdoms 
of  modern  Europe  were  already  beginning  to  take  their 
.  place  in  the  political  system,  and  the  Church  entered  upon 
a  new  sphere  of  labour,  the  writer  has  closed  his  present 
task. 

He  has  endeavoured,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  consult  the 
original  authorities ;  but  he  must  gratefully  acknowledge 
his  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Professor  Bright,  whose  history 
of  the  period  between  the  Edict  of  Milan  and  Chalcedon 
materially  assisted  in  forming  the  writer's  early  estimate 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  scenes  6i  that  important  period  : 
nor  must  he  forget  yet  earlier  obligations  to  the  Eev. 
Canon  Eobertson,  whose  valuable  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  so  well  known  to  the  student.  Fleury, 
as  representing  the  Catholic  view  of  the  subject,  and 
Mosheim,  the  Lutheran,  have  also  been  laid  under  contri- 
bution; while  the  secular  history  has  been  mainly  abridged 


> 
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from  Gibbon,  whose  very  words  have  sometimes  been 
retained;  and  Bingham  has  been  the  chief,  but  not  the 
only  authority  as  to  ancient  Catholic  worship  and  ritual. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  is  unable  to  lay  claim  to 
original  research  in  this  extensive  field  of  labour,  nor  has 
he  ambitiously  aimed  at  throwing  a  new  light  upon  the 
dark  places  of  ecclesiastical  history.  His  aim  has  been 
far  less  ambitious;  it  has  simply  been  to  narrate  facts 
well  known  to  historical  students,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
interest  and  instruct  the  general  or  youthful  reader. 

He  feels  how  far  the  execution  of  his  project  has  fallen 
short  of  the  conception ;  but  he  can  only  crave  the  indul- 
gence of  the  learned  critic,  and  leave  the  following  pages 
to  plead  their  own  cause  as  well  as  may  be. 


PREFACE  TO   THE  SECOND  EDITION 

In  the  present  edition  the  whole  work  has  undergone  a 
thorough  revision,  and  notes  have  been  added  at  the  end 
of  the  work  to  elucidate  the  text,  which  has  not  been 
altered,  save  where  such  alteration  appeared  necessary. 

The  author  must  gratefully  acknowledge  many  valuable 
suggestions  and  corrections  which  he  has  received  in  the 
course  of  this  revision  from  the  Eev.  Canon  Bright,  Begins 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  he  dedicates  this  humble  effort 
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CHAPTER 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

A.D.  30-68. 

T^HE  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  birthday  of  the  Christian 
~*-     Church,  when,  according  to  the  promise  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  promised  Comforter,  descended 
to  abide  in  her  for  ever,  and  to  guide  her  into  all  truth. 

In  order  to  gain  a  fall  comprehension  of  the  history  and 
position  of  the  Church  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  it  is 
necessary  to  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  political  condition 
of  that  mighty  empire  under  whose  dominion  the  whole 
civilized  world  then  lay  prostrate. 

Nearly  eight  centuries  earlier,  a  small  colony  of  fugitives 
and  outlaws  selected  seven  low  hills,  rising  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  sea, 
for  the  site  of  a  city  destined,  little  as  they  knew  it,  to 
give  laws  to  the  world  and  to  influence  human  society  to 
the  end  of  time. 

It  was  more  than  three  centuries  before  the  influence  of 
the  infant  state  was  felt  beyond  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  after  that  period  its  growth  was  very  rapid.  In 
the  fourth  century  before  Christ  it  became  the  dominant 
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power  of  Italy,  and  soon  possessed  the  entire  peninsula. 
In  the  next  century,  the  third  before  our  era,  it  entered 
upon  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  with  Carthage,  the  great 
maritime  power  of  Africa,  and  emerged  from  the  conflict 
victorious.  The  following  century  added  nearly  all  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  to  its  do- 
minion. The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Western 
Asia,  were  wrested  from  the  hands  of  his  degenerate 
successors. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  time  Syria  became  a  Eoman 
province,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Holy  Land  shortly 
followed:  Pompey  the  Great  was  the  first  Eoman  who 
entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph,  defiling  even  the  Holy  of 
Holies  by  his  unhallowed  intrusion. 

Still  the  sceptre  had  not  wholly  departed  from  Israel ; 
for  Herod,  the  son  of  the  Idumaean  Antipater,  was  allowed 
to  rule  as  her  king  in  submission  to  Eome,  and  was  at  once 
one  of  her  mightiest  kings,  and,  save  in  name,  her  last.  It 
was  at  this  period  that,  emerging  from  the  fierce  struggles 
of  the  civil  wars,  Eome  attained  her  greatest  height  under 
Augustus  Caesar,  the  nephew  of  the  first  conqueror  of 
Britain,  victorious  by  the  defeat  or  death  of  all  his 
opponents. 

The  very  shadow  of  liberty  scarcely  remained  at  Eome 
herself.  The  republic  was  swallowed  up  by  the  empire, 
and  the  will  of  one  man  ruled  the  world.  Greece  was 
content  to  shine  in  literature,  and  to  forget  her  ancient 
glory.  Egypt  had  forgotten  her  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies, 
to  bow  at  the  feet  of  a  Eoman  governor.  In  short,  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  from  the  mountains 
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of  Atlas  to  the  straits  of  Dover,  Rome  and  her  civilization 
ruled  triumphant  when  the  Prince  of  peace  was  born. 

It  was  a  mighty  civilization,  such  as  the  world  had 
never  seen  before,  and  has  hardly  seen  since.  Inferior  to 
our  own  in  its  grasp  upon  the  material  world,  it  surpassed 
it  in  all  that  could  minister  to  luxury  and  sensual  delight. 
It  had  exquisite  sculpture,  gorgeous  temples :  art  was  its 
servant.  Its  organization  was  all  but  perfect.  The  pro- 
vinces were  kept  in  order  and  prosperity  by  a  system  so 
complete,  that  the  presence  of  a  few  legions  sufficed  to 
preserve  peace  where  large  standing  armies  are  now  main- 
tained. The  police  system  was  so  well  organized,  that 
if  the  emperor  wished  to  banish  an  obnoxious  subject,  as 
Augustus  banished  Ovid,  he  simply  ordered  him  to  repair 
to  his  place  of  exile  on  a  given  day,  and  the  victim  had 
no  choice  but  to  obey.  Thus  the  world  became  a  vast 
prison,  of  which  Caesar  kept  the  key ;  and,  deprived  of  the 
nobler  aspirations  which  once  filled  the  minds  of  heroes 
and  patriots,  men  strove  to  find  their  happiness  in  luxury 
and  self-indulgence. 

Yet  the  intoxication  of  boundless  power  and  wealth 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Roman  populace ;  and  we  can  hardly  picture  to  ourselves 
•the  glittering  pomp  which  attracted  the  vulgar,  when  all 
Rome  mounted  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus — the 
people,  the  legions,  the  senate,  all  the  insignia  of  national 
triumph  and  victory — to  return  thanks  for  some  country 
enslaved,  or  some  myriads  of  slaughtered  barbarians. 

For,  alas!  one  thing  was  utterly  wanting  amidst  this 
mighty  and  voluptuous  civilization  —  Christianity,  and 
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with  it,  as  its  natural  consequence,  love  towards  God  and 
love  towards  man,  the  great  principles  of  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  were  wanting. 

To  the  Greek,  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  were 
but  "the  barbarians,"  concerning  whose  hrppiness  or  misery- 
he  troubled  himself  little.  To  the  Eoman  also,  all  beyond 
his  own  political  circle  was  alien;  he  heard  with  com- 
placency, nay,  even  with  pleasure,  of  the  destruction  of 
myriads  of  Persians  or  Britons  by  famine,  sword,  or  pes- 
tilence. 

The  brightest  characters  of  the  heathen  world — men,  by 
the  beauty  of  whose  writings  we  are  enraptured— -were  little 
better  than  the  common  herd.  Cicero,  who  sometimes 
wrote,  as  in  his  treatise  "  De  Senectute,"  as  if  the  dawning 
light  inspired  his  pen,  gloated  over  the  assassination  of 
Clodius,  and  observed  its  anniversary  as  a  festival.  Plato, 
who  had  caught  his  inspiration  from  Socrates,  the  greatest 
moral  teacher  of  the  heathen  world,  and  whose  inspired 
wisdom  approached  the  most  closely  to  the  sublime 
morality  of  the  Gospel,  congratulated  the  Athenians  as 
possessing,  beyond  all  other  Greeks,  a  hatred  to  the 
barbarians,  namely,  to  all  not  of  their  own  kindred. 

Forgiveness  of  injuries  was  more  commonly  accounted 
■a  crime  than  a  virtue.  The  conquered  foe  in  the  Eoman 
triumph  found  his  goal,  like  Jugurtha,  in  that  horrible  pit 
the  Tullianum,  while  his  victor  feasted  in  the  Capitol  above ; 
or  was  put  to  a  cruel  death  at  the  moment  the  sweet 
savour  of  incense  arose  from  the  altar,  as  the  conqueror 
approached  the  culmination  of  his  triumphal  entry. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  fully  admitted,  that  it  was 
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not  without  a  providential  design  that  the  whole  world 
was  thus  united  under  the  influence  and  dominion  of 
one  mighty  power;  and  it  must  also  be  conceded  that, 
grievous  although  the  oppression  of  Roman  governors 
may  have  been  in  particular  instances,  yet  upon  the 
whole  their  rule  was  preferable  to  that  which  they  super- 
seded, as  we  should  even  gather  from  the  inspired  record 
contained  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  period  when  our  Lord  was  born  was  one  of  profound 
peace.  Augustus  Caesar,  uniting  in  his  own  person  the 
various  offices  of  emperor,  pontiff,  censor,  tribune,  and 
consul,  ruled  over  a  subjugated  world;  and  about  the 
eighteenth  year  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life  the  sceptre 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  unworthy  successor,  Tiberius, 
in  whose  reign  the  mighty  atonement  was  consummated 
tin  Calvary. 

One  common  language — one  common  code  of  laws, 
modified,  it  is  true,  by  local  circumstances — united  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  benignant  influence 
of  literature  and  art  had  penetrated  countries  hitherto 
sunk  in  utter  barbarism,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the 
sublime  teaching  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 

Yet,  "alas !  at  this  period  the  darkness  of  idolatry  and 
superstition  had  overshadowed  'the  earth,  and  gross  dark- 
ness the  people. 

Save  in  Judaea,  all  nations  acknowledged  a  multitude 
of  deities,  whom  they  worshipped  with  rites  as  debasing 
as  impious,  and  whom  they  supposed  to  preside  over 
particular  nations,  or  particular  shrines,  under  varied 
appellations.     It  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  tolerate  all 
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national  religions,  thus  placing  the  God  of  Israel  and  the 
brute  gods  of  Egypt  upon  the  same  level.  The  deities  of 
many  nations  were  simply  virtues,  or  even  vices,  personi- 
fied; of  others,  departed  heroes,  who  had  once  deserved, 
well  of  mankind.  The  natural  world  furnished  another 
class  of  imaginary  gods :  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the 
rivers,  the  winds  were  deified ;  and  in  Egypt  the  deifica- 
tion of  brute  beasts,  or  loathsome  insects,  seemed  to  form 
the  climax  to  the  absurd  yet  sad  inventions  of  the 
human  intellect  in  search  of  a  God. 

A  whole  hierarchy  existed  in  many  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  this  superstitious  worship.  Pon- 
tiffs, flamens,  augurs,  and  other  ministers,  had  their 
appointed  offices ;  and  the  graceful  mythology  of  Greece, 
adopted  by  Eome,  attributed  each  victory  or  blessing  to  the 
intervention  of  some  beneficent  deity,  or  sought  to  avert 
calamity  or  death  by  some  heroic  or  appalling  sacrifice. 

Of  one  aspect  to  the  learned,  of  another  to  the  vulgar, 
this  graceful  yet  fatal  superstition  was  utterly  powerless 
to  reform  the  individual  or  to  check  proliigacy,  which 
indeed  it  sometimes  encouraged;  for  had  not  vices  fiieir 
deities  ?  The  very  sports  of  the  populace  were  considered 
tame  and  uninteresting,  unless  they  involved  the  shedding 
of  blood  or  the  infliction  of  agony. 

The  most  sensational  tragedy  or  exciting  drama  coulcj 
not  satisfy  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  witnessing  real 
bloodshed  in  the  amphitheatres,  where  hundreds  of  gladia- 
tors bled  and  died  to  make  a  Eoman  holiday;*1  or  who 
habitually  resorted  to  the  basilicas  to  witness  the  daily 

*  See  Note  1  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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examination  of  slaves  under  torture  in  those  so-called 
courts  of  justice. 

But  the  institution  of  slavery  was  the  greatest  blot 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  Koman  empire.  Multitudes 
of  these  unhappy  men  had  been  reduced  through  the 
fortune  of  war,  or  the  pressure  of  other  calamities,  to  the 
miserable  position  they  occupied.  They  were  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  their  owner  in  the  days  of  the  early  empire. 
"Property,"  says  a  Roman  writer,  "is  of  three  classes — 
vocal,  semi-vocal,  and  mute;" — vocal  as  slaves,  semi-vocal 
as  oxen,  mute  as  articles  of  furniture. 

Within  the  sanctuary  of  a  Roman  villa  the  ordinary  law 
seldom  sought  to  penetrate.  The  dealings  of  the  owner  with 
his  dependents  were  those  of  an  absolute  lord.  If  for  any 
trifling  offence,  or  in  mere  caprice,  he  chose  to  mutilate,  to 
crucify,  or  otherwise  torture  to  death  his  unhappy  slaves, 
they  were  his  own  property ;  and  could  not  a  man  do  as 
he  pleased  with  his  own  ?  The  law  even  provided  that, 
if  a  slave  were  rendered  useless  by  judicial  torture  (and 
without  torture  his  evidence  was  valueless),  his  master 
should  be  reimbursed  at  the  public  expense.  The  slave's 
limbs  or  life  were  not  his  own.  All  this  appeared  rooted 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  to  the  heathen.  Even  the 
virtuous  and  patriotic  Cato  counselled  the  "removal"  of 
aged  slaves  when  past  work;  and  thus  the  scenes  of  shame- 
less iniquity  which  the  household  of  a  Roman  lord  might 
present  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

So  vile  was  human  life,  so  cheap  the  slave,  that  the 
cry,  "  Sardi  venales,"  "  Sardinians  for  sale,"  passed  into  a 
proverb,  to  express  a  glut  in  the  market  or  the  vileness 
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of  its  commodities.  Thus  did  man,  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  deface  that  image. 

But  it  may  well  be  asked,  Were  there  no  noble  minds 
who  rose  superior  to  the  general  corruption,  who  found  it 
possible  to  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  who  would  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  works,  and  who,  in  the 
strength  of  that  belief,  wrought  righteousness  ? 

There  were  indeed  such  exceptions.  The  husks  which 
the  swine  ate  could  not  satisfy  such  noble  minds  as  those 
of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  Cicero ;  yet  their  guesses 
at  truth  were  but  vague  and  indistinct.  And  genial  scoffers 
like  the  gay  Horace,  or  bitter  satirists  like  Juvenal,  leaving 
the  belief  in  such  mysteries  "  to  children  not  yet  old  enough 
to  pay  for  their  baths,"  nevertheless  deemed  it  right  and 
politic  to  supply  the  multitude  with  temples,  shrines,  oracles, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  heathen  worship.8 

Therefore  the  Epicureans,  who  wallowed  in  sensuality, 
and  placed  the  object  of  human  life  in  the  gratification  of 
the  senses,  equally  with  the  more  noble  Stoics,  who  gloried 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  passions,  and  with  the  dreaming 
Platonists,  who  left  the  realms  of  action  for  the  mazes  of  a 
graceful  philosophy,  conformed  to  the  public  observances, 
deeming  it  the  duty  of  each  good  citizen  thus  to  obey  the 
State. 

But  the  cause  of  the  Church  cannot  be  justly  pleaded, 
or  her  triumphs  fully  recognized,  since  no  pen  of  modern 
historian  could  portray  the  gross  vice  and  fearful  corrup- 
tion of  the  age  in  which  she  commenced  her  mighty  task. 
The  inspired  pen  of  an  Apostle  has  partially  revealed  it.* 

*  Romans  i.  21-32. 
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Suffice  it  to  add  that  the  whole  ingenuity  and  wisdom  of 
mankind  seemed  concentrated  on  the  perfection  of  sensual 
indulgence;  that  the  revenues,  of  provinces  were  squan- 
dered upon  an  imperial  banquet,  or  the  gratification  of 
more  inhuman  or  coarser  passions ;  while  the  subject  popu- 
lations groaned  beneath  the  publicans  or  tax-gatherers. 
Into  this  region  of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death,  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  was  sent,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
descended  to  confer  supernatural  power  upon  twelve 
peasants  of  a  despised  race,  destined  to  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  civilization;  to  teach  self-denial  and  the  stern 
logic  of  the  cross  to  men  sunk  in  self-indulgence  and 
sensual  ease ;  to  teach  the  principles  of  universal  brother- 
hood, and  the  virtues  of  forgiveness  and  love,  to  a  cruel 
and  hard-hearted  race,  nourished  in  indifference  to  suffer- 
ing; to  teach  the  proudest  conquerors  of  the  world  to 
renounce  the  worship  of  the  gods  under  whose  fancied 
protection  they  had  so  often  marched  to  victory,  that  they 
might  accept  in  their  stead  a  crucified  Jew,  and  place 
their  glory  in  that  very  cross  which  was  the  symbol  of 
the  uttermost  indignity.  Truly,  the  things  which  are  im- 
possible with  men  are  possible  with  God. 

It  was  the  great  day  of  Pentecost  a.d.  30,  and  the  courts 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  so  soon  to  be  deserted,  were 
crowded  with  worshippers.  The  firstfruits  of  the  early 
harvest  were  to  be  presented  on  the  altar,  typical  of  the 
firstfruits  of  a  mightier  harvest  that  day  to  be  presented 
to  God. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  upper  chamber,  where  the  twelve 
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were  gathered  together,  the  sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty- 
wind  heralded  the  approach  of  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life.  The  news  spread  throughout  the  city  of  Zion  that 
the  followers  of  the  despised  GaUlaean  had  been  endowed 
with  marvellous  gifts  of  speech  and  language.  Flocking  to 
hear  and  see  for  themselves,  the  Holy  Spirit  spake  through 
the  voice  of  S.  Peter  to  their  hearts,  and  three  thousand 
were  converted  and  baptized,  the  nucleus  of  the  Church. 

At  this  momentous  epoch  the  city  was  yet  filled  with 
persons  who,  little  more  than  fifty  days  before,  had  raised 
the  cry  for  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  the 
parting  charge  of  their  glorified  Victim,  before  leaving  the 
world  which,  so  far  as  it  could,  had  rejected  Him,  had 
been  that  His  followers  should  preach  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  to  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem. 
Hence  it  has  been  a  pious  tradition,  that  many  who 
took  actual  part  in  the  crowning  act  of  the  great  sa- 
crifice were  amongst  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  Apostolic 
labours. 

Jewish  colonists  from  all  nations  had  come  up  to  keep 
the  feast  at  Jerusalem — from  the  borders  of  the  African 
deserts,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  or  Euphrates,  from 
the  fair  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  that  mighty 
centre  of  civilization,  the  Imperial  City — and  in  their 
own  tongues,  or  rather  those  of  the  nations  amongst 
whom  they  were  born,  they  heard  the  message  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  that  Jesus  whom  they  had  crucified  was 
both  Lord  and  Christ. 

Hence,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Jewish  rulers, 
the  number  of  the  faithful  was  increased  by  the  baptism 
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of  three  thousand  converts,  and  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
conversions  consequent  upon  that  marvellous  outpouring 
of  grace. 

The  feeling  of  the  Jewish  leaders  towards  the  new-born 
faith  was  one  of  bitter  hostility ;  and  perhaps  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  realize  the  patriotism  which  united  with  bigotry  and 
fanaticism  to  produce  this  unhappy  result.  Their  political 
independence  was  gone;  the  glories  of  their  later  kings, 
the  Asmonean  dynasty,  had  faded  away,  and  the  last  traces 
of  national  government  had  disappeared  with  the  half 
alien  family  of  Herod.  Deeply  feeling  this  degradation, 
they  had  but  one  centre  of  national  unity  to  which  to 
cling,  the  Mosaical  dispensation.  While  this  had  its  hold 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the  Jew  could  despise  Greek 
and  Roman  alike ;  for  was  not  he  a  member  of  the  peculiar 
people  whom  God  had  chosen  to  be  His  own  possession  ? 
Deeply  as  Israel  was  degraded  beneath  the  iron  heel  of 
Rome,  yet  each  Israelite  believed  that  sooner  or  iater  the 
promised  Messiah  would  appear,  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer, and  would  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Then 
the  insult  and  scorn  of  the  Roman,  or  the  sarcastic  contempt 
of  the  Greek,  would  be  repaid ;  then  each  Israelite  might, 
like  the  followers  of  Joshua,  set  his  feet  upon  the  necks  of 
kings. 

To  doubt  this  glorious  future  of  his  race  was  an  act  of 
apostasy;  it  was  to  doubt  the  God  who  had  led  His  people 
through  the  Red  Sea  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  who 
would,  in  His  own  time,  accomplish  their  destiny. 

Christianity  was  the  death-blow  to  all  this,  and  when  a 
Hebrew  embraced  the  new  revelation,  he  threw  aside  all 
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which  had  exalted  him  above  the  stranger  and  alien,  to 
take  his  place  as  a  mere  unit  in  the  universal  brother- 
hood, side  by  side  with  Eoman  or  Greek. 

Hence  those  fanatical  outbursts  which  from  time  to 
time  testified  to  the  strength  of  these  feelings ;  hence  the 
maddened  rush  of  the  people  when  they  dragged  S. 
Stephen  to  die  without  the  gate,  and  stoned  him  to  death 
as  a  blasphemer  and  a  traitor  to  his  people  and  his  God. 
And  on  a  later  occasion,  when  he  who  held  the  clothes  of 
the  witnesses,  and  consented  to  the  death  of  the  first 
martyr,  stood  in  his  turn  to  testify  of  the  mighty  power  of 
divine  truth,  they  heard  his  defence  in  patience,  until  he 
came  to  the  words  wherein  he  announced  his  mission  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  then  they  threw  dust  into  the  air,  and 
cried,  "Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth;  for  it  is 
not  fit  that  he  should  live ! " 

In  the  light  of  the  considerations  just  placed  before  the 
reader,  the  earlier  life  of  S.  Paul  is  easily  understood,  and 
the  marvellous  grace,  which  rendered  the  persecutor  an 
Apostle  of  the  faith  he  once  persecuted,  becomes  yet  more 
marvellous. 

While  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Christians, 
whom  he  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  traitors  to  their 
nation  and  blasphemers  of  their  God,  with  the  fiery  zeal 
of  a  Phinehas;  the  Crucified  One,  whose  flock  he  sought  to 
ravage,  revealed  the  truth  to  his  blinded  vision.  Words 
utterly  fail  to  express  the  conflict  which  must  have  raged 
in  his  mind  during  the  three  days  of  darkness  which  suc- 
ceeded. The  whole  world  of  thought  and  belief  had  to  be 
changed ;  every  tradition  of  his  childhood  and  youth  to  be 
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read  anew,  patriotism,  the  love  of  kindred — all  to  become 
as  dross  that  he  might  win  Christ. 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  devoted  Christians  amongst 
the  Jews  shared  the  feelings  of  their  nation,  and  yielded 
equality  of  religious  position  to  the  Gentiles  with  great 
reluctance.  This  becomes  particularly  evident  in  the  case 
of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  household,  who 
were  the  flrstfruits  of  the  Gentile  world.  The  vision 
of  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  whereby  S.  Peter  was  ad- 
monished that  he  was  no  longer  to  account  that  common 
which  God  had  cleansed ;  the  application  of  that  vision 
in  his  speech  to  Cornelius  and  his  household;  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  before  Baptism,  whereby  the  Apostle 
was  led  to  exclaim, "  Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these 
should  not  be  baptized,  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  well  as  we?"  the  rebukes  of  the  brethren  who  accused 
S.  Peter  of  having  gone  in  to  men  uncircumcised ; — all 
show  that  the  exclusive  feelings  of  the  Jews  needed  the 
evidence  of  visions  and  miracles  before  they  yielded  even 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  been  told  that  they  must 
be  witnesses,  not  only  in  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  but 
"  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

But  at  this  earlier  period  it  was  commonly  supposed  by 
the  brethren  that  Christianity  was  to  bo  engrafted  on  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  supplementing  its  defects,  indeed,  by 
the  law  of  love,  but  still  not  exonerating  its  professors, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  from  their  allegiance  to  the  law 
of  Moses.  They  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  Gentiles  were 
not  merely  to  be  freely  admitted  to  the  Christian  covenant 
as  equals,  but  that  the  peculiar  worship  which  had  its 
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centre  at  Jerusalem  was  destined  utterly  to  vanish  from 
the  earth ;  that  its  rites  and  sacrifices  were  for  ever  super- 
seded when  that  last  cry  was  uttered  on  Calvary,  "  It  is 
finished !" 

On  the  river  Orontes,  not  far  from  the  sea,  stood  the 
mighty  city  of  Antioch,  founded  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  both  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  great  persecutor  of 
the  Jewish  Church.  It  was  now  under  Eoman  rule,  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  the  East,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

It  was  the  great  centre  of  Eastern  commerce,  and 
traders  started  daily  by  the  desert  routes  for  the  remote 
cities  of  the  East,  or  by  sea  to  carry  tropical  produce  to 
northern  and  western  lands.  Caravans  for  the  countries 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  bearing  supplies  to  the  distant 
Eoman  garrisons,  took  their  departure,  while  the  merchan- 
dise of  Home  or  Alexandria  came  by  sea  to  Seleucia,  or 
ascended  the  river  thirty  miles  to  the  quays  of  the  city. 

In  this  centre  of  commercial  and  political  life,  whence 
the  message  of  the  Gospel  might  be  readily  diffused  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  the  disciples  who  had  been  driven 
northward  by  the  persecution  under  Herod  Agrippa 
congregated,  and  probably  S.  Peter  was  amongst  them. 
The  multitude  of  the  faithful  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
world,  and  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians  at 
Antioch. 

Here,  while  the  Church  thus  assembled  gave  itself  to 
special  Eucharistic  celebrations,8  and  to  fasting  and 
prayer,  a  memorable  event  occurred.     The  Holy  Spirit 
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by  special  revelation  directed  the  consecration  of  S. 
Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  to  the  work  of  the  Apostolate,  and 
after  receiving  the  solemn  imposition  of  hands,  they 
departed  upon  the  first  mission  to  the  Gentile  world. 

Going  overland  to  Seleucia,  they  took  ship  for  Cyprus, 
where  the  Eoman  Governor,  Sergius  Paulus,  was  con- 
verted; and  S.  Paul,  hitherto  called  Saul,  assumed  the 
designation  by  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  known.4 
From  thence  they  sailed  to  the  mainland,  and  traversed 
Pamphylia  and  Pisidia.  At  Antioch,  in  the  latter  pro- 
vince, they  delivered  their  message,  as  usual,  to  the  Jews ; 
but  when  they  would  not  heed,  they  turned  to  the 
Gentiles,  who  received  the  Word  gladly. 

Similar  conversions  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  Apostles 
at  Iconium.  At  Lystra  they  reached  a  population  wholly 
composed  of  Gentiles,  where  they  boldly  declared  the 
message  of  salvation  to  those  whose  minds  had  never 
received  the  precious  preparation  afforded  by  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  prefacing  their  declaration  by  an  exercise  of 
those  miraculous  powers  the  Holy  Spirit  had  conferred 
upon  them — in  the  healing  of  a  cripple,  lame  from  his 
mother's  womb. 

The  Jews  were  most  indignant  at  this  conduct,  which 
seemed  a  total  departure  from  the  national  policy,  and 
pursued  the  Apostles  with  unrelenting  hatred,  causing  the 
multitude  at  Lystra  to  stone  the  men  they  had  at  first 
received  as  gods.  Continuing  their  missionary  journey  to 
Derbe,  they  retraced  their  path,  visiting  each  place  where 
they  had  previously  effected  conversions,  and,  confirming 
their  disciples,  they  ordained  "  elders  "  or  priests,  to  whom 
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they  committed  the  pastoral  charge  of  their  converts  in 
the  newly-formed  Churches.  [Retracing  their  steps  to 
the  sea  coast,  they  set  sail  for  Antioch,  where  they 
declared  to  the  assembled  Church  the  great  work  God 
had  accomplished  through  their  ministry  amongst  the 
Gentiles. 

The  wonderful  success  of  this  mission,  and  the  large 
number  of  Gentile  converts,  forced  the  discussion  of  the 
great  question  upon  the  Apostles — "Were  the  Gentile  con- 
verts to  be  circumcised,  and  to  be  required  to  observe  the 
obligations  of  the  olden  dispensation,  or  were  they  simply 
bound  by  the  Gospel  law  of 'liberty  and.  love?"  in  other 
words,  "Was  Christianity  to  exist  as  an  independent 
religion,  or  simply  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Mosaical  dis- 
pensation?" 

The  brethren  in  Antioch  had  apparently  received  the 
baptized,  but  uncircumcised,  Gentiles  without  question; 
but  certain  brethren  who  came  from  Jerusalem  taught 
them,  saying,  "  Except  ye  be  circumcised,  and  keep  the 
law  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved." 

To  settle  this  important  question,  S.  Paul  and  S. 
Barnabas  were  deputed  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  obtain 
the  decision  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders  on  this  important 
question.  After  S.  Peter  had  spoken  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  liberty,  and  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  had  related 
the  work  God  had  accomplished  amongst  the  Gentiles, 
S.  James,  as  president  of  the  council  and  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, pronounced  the  momentous  decision — momentous, 
as  affecting  the  whole  future  of  Christianity — that  it 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  them  to  lay  no 
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greater  burden  upon  the  Gentile  converts  than  that  they 
should  abstain  from  things  offered  to  idols,  from  partaking 
of  the  blood  of  slaughtered  animals,  from  things  strangled, 
and  from  the  great  sin  of  the  Gentile  world,  fornication. 

The  prohibition  of  blood  and  of  things  strangled  was 
necessary,  if  there  was  to  be  brotherly  intercourse,  in- 
volving the  participation  in  common  meals,  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  since  such  abstinence 
was  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Mosaical  law. 

The  Apostolic  messengers  returned  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  decision  of  the  council  to  Antioch,  and  the  effect 
of  the  decision  was  manifest  in  the  rapid  m!ultiplication 
of  Gentile  Churches. 

Shortly  afterwards  S.  Peter  arrived  in  Antioch,  when, 
as  we  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  ate  and 
drank  with  the  Gentile  converts,  until  certain  brethren 
came  from  Jerusalem,  under  whose  influence  he  was  led 
to  act  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  decisions  of  the  council, 
and  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  uncircumcised  brethren. 
S.  Paul  was  still  in  Antioch,  and  following  the  impulse  of 
his  earnest  piety,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  withstand  the 
older  Apostle  to  the  face,  "  because  he  was  to  be  blamed." 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  circumcised  believers  still 
manifested  great  reluctance  to  hold  communion  with  the 
uncircumcised,  so  that  many  of  them  disparaged  S.  Paul 
and  his  teaching,  and  stirred  up  strife  and  contention  in 
the  Churches  he  had  formed,  as  we  learn  from  repeated 
allusions  in  the  Epistles. 

S.  Paul  now  proposed  to  his  former  colleague  S.  Barnabas 
to  revisit  the  Churches  they  had  founded  in  Asia  Minor ; 
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but  disagreeing  about  the  expediency  of  taking  S.  Mark 
with  them,  who  had  deserted  them  on  their  former  journey, 
being  terrified  by  the  dangers  of  the  road,  the  contention 
became  so  sore  that  they  finally  separated. 

S.  Barnabas  took  S.  Mark,  and  sailed  again  for  Cyprus ; 
S.  Paul  traversed  Syria  and  Cilicia,  his  native  land,  arriving 
in  this  way  at  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  labours. 

At  Lystra,  where  he  had  previously  been  stoned,  S.  Paul 
found  a  young  disciple  named  Timothy,  who  had  known 
the  Scriptures  from  his  youth,  and  was  well  reported  of  by 
the  brethren.  His  mother  was  a  Jewess,  and  a  believer ; 
but  his  father  was  a  Greek,  and  Timothy  was  therefore 
uncircumcised.  S.  Paul  associated  the  young  disciple  with 
him  in  his  labours,  previously  circumcising  him,  as  other- 
wise he  would  have  obtained  no  hearing  from  the  Jews;  and 
the  Apostle,  persuaded  that  circumcision  was  nothing,  and 
uncircumcision  nothing,  was  simply  guided  by  expediency. 

After  successful  labours  amongst  the  Galatians  and 
Phrygians,  they  arrived  at  Troas,  whence  S.  Paul  was 
summoned  by  a  vision  to  commence  the  mighty  task  of 
the  evangelization  of  Europe,  and  during  the  following 
week  first  touched  European  soil  at  Philippi. 

The  mighty  dimensions  the  Church  was  hereafter  to 
assume  were  now  becoming  dimly  apparent. 

Brought  into  conflict  with  the  civil  power  at  Philippi, 
where  S.  Paul  first  claimed  the  rights  of  Eoman  citizen- 
ship, with  the  elegant  philosophy  of  Greece  at  Athens, 
with  the  deadly  vices  of  the  heathen  world  at  Corinth,  in 
each  instance  the  power  of  the  Cross  rose  triumphant  over 
opposition. 
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As  yet  the  opposition  from  the  civil  power  was  very 
slight,  although  so  shortly  to  become  deadly ;  and  it  appears 
in  each  instance  to  have  proceeded,  not  from  the  heathen 
world,  but  from  the  animosity  of  the  Jews,  who  ascribed  a 
political  object  to  the  visit  of  the  missionaries ;  and  the 
conduct  of  Gallio,  the  deputy  of  Achaia,  may  be  accepted 
as  a  general  instance  of  the  indifference  with  which  the 
Eoman  world  was  at  first  disposed  to  look  upon  a  matter 
which  they  simply  regarded  as  a  schism  in  the  Jewish 
community,  whose  pretensions  they  despised. 

But  the  scene  at  Athens,  when  the  Athenians  arraigned 
the  Apostle  upon  Mars'  Hill,  before  the  venerable  council 
of  the  Areopagus,  was  indeed  a  striking  one. 

,  The  new-born  faith  here  came  into  contact  with  the 
noblest  relic  of  the  palmy  days  of  Greece — the  court  of 
three  hundred  judges,  which  had  such  a  repute  for  wisdom 
and  justice,  that  it  was  customary  to  allege  that  during  the 
thousand  years  of  its  existence  it  never  gave  an  unjust 
decision.  Its  sittings  were  held  in  the  open  air,  as  in  the 
more  immediate  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  at 
night,  lest  the  judges  should  be  moved  by  the  visible 
emotion  of  the  prisoner.  Before  these  men  the  unknown 
stranger  stood,  with  his  message  from  the  unseen  world ; 
tJwre,  surrounded  by  all  the  matchless  works  of  art  which 
immortalized  that  famous  hill,  he  rebuked  the  superstition 
of  polytheism.  Yet  so  indifferent  had  mankind  become 
to  the  honour  of  their  imaginary  deities,  that  no  one  raised 
his  voice  in  rebuke ;  but  when  he  asserted  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  even  the  stern  gravity  of  the  court  seemed 
overcome,  and  unwonted  sounds  of  laughter  greeted  the 
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solemn  announcement,  which  Athens  then  mocked,  but 
Europe  has  now  received. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  was  indeed  an  open  question 
amongst  them ;  but  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  seemed 
so  utterly  contrary  to  all  that  experience  had  taught  them, 
that  the  bearer  of  the  message  of  God  was  dismissed  with 
contempt.  Nevertheless,  Dionysius,  one  of  the  judges, 
was  converted  by  that  oration,  and  it  is  said  that  he  became 
the  first  bishop  of  Athens.5 

But  the  chief  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  during 
his  second  missionary  journey  was  Corinth — like  Antioch, 
a  great  commercial  emporium — situated  on  an  isthmus 
between  two  seas,  and  exceedingly  populous.  Here  the 
Lord  whom  he  served  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  say- 
ing, "  I  have  much  people  in  this  city ;""  and  although  the 
Jews  opposed  and  blasphemed,  so  that  he  was  forced  to 
withdraw  himself  entirely  from  the  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogue, yet  he  continued  a  year  and  six  months,  during 
which  he  founded  the  Church  which  became  the  centre  of 
the  Christianity  of  Greece.  This  lengthened  stay  was  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  great  opposition  Christianity  had  to 
encounter,  both  from  the  subtleties  of  the  heathen  philo- 
sophy, and  the  unbounded  profligacy  for  which  Corinth 
was  notorious.  The  Jews  in  vain  endeavoured  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  faith  by  the  appeal  to  Gallio,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  They  were  driven  with  ignominy 
from  the  judgment  seat;  for  "Gallio  cared  for  none  of 
those  things."  Shortly  afterwards  S.  Paul  left  Corinth, 
and  returning  to  Antioch,  after  a  short  visit  to  Ephesus, 
completed  this  eventful  missionary  journey. 
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It  was  but  a  short  time  before  the  indefatigable  Apostle, 
whose  burning  zeal  and  love  for  the  Master  he  had  once 
persecuted  never  suffered  him  to  rest,  commenced  his 
third  missionary  journey,  and  the  chief  seat  of  his  labours 
on  this  occasion  was  Ephesus,  the  great  city  sacred  to  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  goddess  Diana,  where  the  famous 
temple,  rightly  reckoned  amongst  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  existed  in  unrivalled  majesty. 

The  whole  city  was  utterly  given  over  to  idolatry ;  her 
craftsmen  gained  their  riches  by  making  silver  images  and 
shrines  for  Diana,  her  learned  men  were  deeply  read  in 
the  heathen  mysteries  and  in  magical  arts,  yet  even  here 
Satan  was  unable  to  protect  his  stronghold:  multitudes 
listened  to  the  inspired  voice  of  the  Apostle,  and  renounced 
their  misbelief.  They  confessed  their  deeds,  they  burnt 
their  magical  books,  even  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand 
pieces  of  silver :  "  so  mightily  grew  the  Word  of  God,  and 
prevailed." 

But  after  three  full  years,  the  craftsmen,  perceiving  that 
the  hope  of  their  gains  had  gone  in  proportion  as  the 
teaching  of  S.  Paul  had  prevailed,  raised  a  riot  amongst 
the  unbelievers,  which  threatened  the  peace  of  the  city. 
The  loud  shout,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  echoed 
from  the  mighty  amphitheatre;  and  yet  Diana  had  been 
conquered,  her  worship  had  received  its  death -wound, 
slow  although  the  process  of  death  may  have  seemed  to 
the  ardent  Christians ;  and  we  shall  be  called  upon  in  the 
course  of  this  history  to  contemplate  similar  Ephesian 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  faith  then  despised. 

After  revisiting  his  disciples  in  Greece  and  Macedonia, 
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S.  Paul  returned  by  slow  stages  to  Jerusalem.  Passing  by 
Miletus,  he  sent  for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus, 
and  delivered  a  most  solemn  farewell  address  and  pastoral 
charge. 

Eeturning  to  Jerusalem,  while  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  S.  James,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  he  was 
complying  with  those  national  rites  which  he  regarded 
as  useless  but  harmless,  the  long  pent-up  fury  of  his 
countrymen  broke  out,  and  he  was  with  difficulty  rescued 
from  their  violence  by  the  Eoman  soldiery.  Appealing  to 
his  privileges  as  a  Eoman  citizen,  he  was  spared  the  in- 
dignity to  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  subjected, 
and  after  a  long  imprisonment,  appealing  to  Caesar,  he  was 
sent  to  Eome.  The  well-known  story  of  his  voyage  and 
shipwreck  needs  no  recapitulation. 

Eome  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  greatness  when  the 
inspired  Apostle  approached  her  by  the  Appian  way— a 
prisoner,  unheeded  by  the  careless  throng,  who  little 
thought  of  the  mighty  change  which  should  hereafter 
cause  his  advent  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant epochs  in  the  history,  not  only  of  the  imperial 
city,  but  of  the  world. 

The  brethren  came  to  meet  him,  and  their  sympathy 
cheered  his  heart.  As  usual,  he  first  proclaimed  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Jews ;  but  when  they  blasphemed,  he  shook 
his  raiment,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles,  amongst  whom  his  labours  were,  as 
usual,  singularly  blessed.    • 

Thus  he  dwelt  a  prisoner  for  two  whole  years  in  his 
hired  house,  chained  probably  to  the  soldier  who  had 
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charge  of  him,  and  here  the  inspired  record  contained  in 
"  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles"  leaves  him. 

But  we  have  authentic  traditions  concerning  the  further 
career  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God.  After  an  imprison- 
ment of  two  years,  he  was  released  as  one  innocent  of  any 
crime  or  political  offence,  and  during  the  following  five 
years  he  continued  his  Apostolical  labours. 

In  the  first  instance  he  preached  the  Gospel,  as  S.  Cle- 
ment, his  fellow  labourer,  informs  us,  even  to  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  the  West — by  which  expression  Spain  is  cer- 
tainly indicated,  and  perhaps  even  the  British  Isles — of 
which  he  might  have  learned  from  captives  at  Eome. 
Claudia,  a  British  lady  and  wife  of  Pudens,  a  Eoman 
senator,  is  particularly  mentioned  in  his  Epistles.6 

Thence  he  appears  to  have  returned  from  the  West  to 
Rome  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  probably  in  company  with 
Timothy.  After  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  he,  perhaps,  per- 
formed his  promise  to  visit  Philemon  at  Colosse,  in  Phrygia; 
and  on  his  way  thence  to  Macedonia  he  seems  to  have  left 
Timothy  at  Ephesus  as  its  bishop  and  chief  pastor,  as  he 
had  before  left  Titus  at  Crete  with  a  similar  commission. 

They  were  charged  to  ordain  priests  or  elders  in  each 
city,  and  to  exercise  the  general  supervision  of  the  Church 
in  their  respective  dioceses — the  one  the  most  polished  city 
of  Asia,  the  other  the  half-savage  island  of  Crete.  The 
prerogatives  of  the  Apostolate  were  not  committed  to  them, 
but  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  bishop,  as  we  understand 
the  word  in  these  modern  days,  with  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting the  gift  which  was  in  them  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.     It  is  not  probable  that  S.  Paul  actually  visited 
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Ephesus  in  person.  He  had,  indeed,  expressly  forefcold  at 
Miletus  that  the  faithful  of  that  city  should  behold  his 
face  no  more ;  and  probably  he  would  but  have  courted  the 
fate  which,  in  God's  own  time,  actually  befell  him,  had  he 
entered  its  walls.  He  journeyed  westward,  passing  through 
Macedonia  to  Nicopolis,  in  Epirus,  where  he  appears  to 
have  spent  the  winter,  and  thence  again  journeyed  east- 
ward, leaving  Erastus  at  Corinth,  and  Trophimus  sick  at 
Miletus.  Here  we  should  infer  he  saw  Timothy,  and  was 
probably  arrested  in  the  neighbourhood  by  order  of  the 
imperial  government,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Eome, 
where  a  fearful  persecution  had  commenced,  as  we  shall 
presently  relate.7 

.  On  the  way  they  touched  at  Troas,  where  the  prisoner 
left  his  books  and  parchments,  and  finally,  after  a  toilsome 
overland  journey,  he  reached  the  final  goal  of  his  labours 
— Eome — by  the  Egnatian  way. 

Nero  was  at  that  time  Emperor  of  Eome,  a  man  whose 
atrocious  crimes  have  procured  him  an  unenviable  im- 
mortality. Beginning  his  reign  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen,  he  seemed  at  first  to  give  evidence  of  a 
merciful  disposition,  and  of  great  literary  ability.  He 
appeared,  indeed,  so  humane  that,  when  a  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  a  criminal  was  brought  to  him,  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  "Would  I  had  never  learned  to  write." 
Fond  of  music,  skilful  in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  he 
began  his  reign  amidst  general  approbation.  But  he  is 
an  awful  instance  of  the  powerlessness  of  civilization, 
apart  from  Christianity,  to  soften  the  heart,  and  of  the 
deadly  evil  which  unbounded  power  may  work  upon  a 
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disposition  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  might 
have  been  unfruitful  in  evil.  Probably,  had  Nero  been 
placed  under  influences  such  as  those  which  form  modern 
society,  he  would  never  have,  been  otherwise  remarkable 
than  as  an  eccentric  but  somewhat  gifted  man,  fond  of 
the  tine  arts,  and  skilful  in  their  exercise ;  yet  the  posses- 
sion of  unlimited  powers  of  evil  rendered  him  a  terror 
to  mankind,  and  a  disgrace  to  our  common  nature. 

"  He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

He  began  his  iniquities  with  the  murder  of  his  mother; 
and,  inspired  with  lust  of  blood,  was  guilty  of  such 
terrible  cruelties,  that  even  the  men  of  that  degraded 
age  shrank  with  horror. 

We  are  informed  that  about  the  year  a.d.  65  he  con- 
ceived a  desire  to  behold  a  conflagration  on  a  large  scale, 
such  as  he  had  read  of  in  the  second,  book  of  Virgil, 
which  describes  the  destruction  of  Troy.  To  gratify  this 
desire  he  caused  a  large  portion  of  the  city  to  be  set  on 
fire.  Of  the  fourteen  quarters  into  which  it  was  divided, 
only  four  escaped ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  while  it  was 
burning  he  ascended  the  tower  of  Maecenas  in  an  actor's 
dress,  and  sang  the  verses  of  the  poet  which  had  fired  his 
imagination. 

A  universal  cry  of  execration  was  raised,  and,  to  escape 
the  danger  of  a  rebellion,  he  charged  the  crime  upon  the 
Christians,  just  then  becoming  objects  of  notoriety  at 
Rome,  and,  alas !  abhorred  for  their  austere  virtue.  The 
remarks  of  the  historian  Tacitus  may  give  the  sequel : 

"  To  put  an  end,  therefore,  to  the  report,  he  (Nero)  laid 
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the  guilt,  and  inflicted  the  punishment,  upon  a  set  of 
people  who  were  holden  in  abhorrence  for  their  offences, 
and  called  by  the  vulgar,  Christians. 

"  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  Christ,  who  suffered  death 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  under  the  procurator  Pontius 
Pilate.  This  pernicious  superstition,  thus  checked  for 
awhile,  broke  out  again,  and  spread  not  only  over  Judaea, 
where  the  evil  originated,  but  through  Koine  also,  whither 
everything  bad  upon  the  earth  finds  its  way,  and  is  prac- 
tised. 

"  Some  who  confessed  their  sect  were  at  first  seized,  and 
afterwards  by  their  information  a  vast  multitude  were 
apprehended,  who  were  convicted,  not  so  much  of  burning 
Eome,  as  of  hatred  to  mankind.  Their  sufferings  at  their 
execution  were  aggravated  by  insult  and  mockery;  for 
some  were  disguised  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and 
worried  to  death  by  dogs;  some  were  crucified;  and  others 
were  wrapped  in  pitched  shirts,  and  set  on  fire  when  the 
day  closed,  that  they  might  serve  as  lights  to  illuminate 
the  night. 

"Nero  lent  his  own  gardens  for  these  executions,  and 
exhibited  at  the  same  time  a  mock  Circensian  entertain- 
ment, being  a  spectator  of  the  scene  in  the  dress  of  a 
charioteer,  sometimes  mingling  with  the  crowd  on  foot, 
and  sometimes  viewing  the  spectacle  from  his  car.  This 
conduct  made  the  sufferers  pitied ;  and  though  they  were 
criminals,  and  deserving  of  the  severest  punishments,  yet 
they  were  considered  as  sacrificed,  not  so  much  for  the 
public  good,  as  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man."  * 

*  Palsy's  translation. 
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Such  is  the  narrative  of  Tacitus ;  and  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  blameless  and  devoted  followers  of  the 
Lord  were  already  spoken  of  as  "evil  doers."  We  shall 
consider  in  a  future  chapter  the  reasons  of  this  sad  mis- 
apprehension, which  seemed  to  the  heathen  to  palliate  the 
most  atrocious  cruelties  inflicted  upon  their  unfortunate 
victims,  if  indeed  they  can  be  called  unfortunate,  whose 
blood  became  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  whose  sufferings 
have  long  since  been  recompensed  by  a  far  more  exceeding 
weight  of  glory.  ' 

We  have  seen  that  S.  Paul  was  arrested  near  Miletus, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  Eome.  S.  Luke,  his  constant 
companion,  was  with  him ;  but  Demas  and  others  forsook 
him,  "having  loved  this  present  world,"  and  terrified, 
probably,  by  the  fearful  scenes  which  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence around  them.  Arrived  in  Eome,  his  doom  was  quickly 
pronounced ;  but  being  a  Eoman  citizen,  he  was  spared  the 
ignominious  tortures  inflicted  upon  his  fellow-Christians : 
and  it  needed  not  this  to  testify  his  devotion  to  his  Lord ; 
for  his  whole  life  had  been  one  of  continued  martyrdom, 
from  the  time  when  his  beloved  Master  called  him  to  take 
up  his  cross,  and  the  persecutor  became  the  Apostle. 

And  now  the  weary,  self-denying  life  was  nearly  ended, 
and  the  tired  mariner  was  entering  the  port,  one  more  trial, 
a  sharp  one,  but  the  last,  awaited  him.  Yet  who  can  doubt 
that  those  last  days  were  days  of  vivid  happiness  ?  Many, 
indeed,  had  forsaken  him.  At  the  judgment-seat  no  man 
stood  by  him;  but  he  had  fought  a  good  fight,  he  had 
finished  his  course,  he  had  kept  the  faith,  and  the  crown 
seemed  within  his  very  grasp. 
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In  the  ruins  of  Kome's  ancient  greatness  the  visitor  may 
yet  trace  the  scenes  hallowed  by  his  last  footsteps  upon 
earth,  where  they  led  him  out  from  the?  city  by  the  road 
leading  to  Ostia ;  and  at  a  place  then  known  as  the  "  Aquas 
Salvias,"  the  headsman's  stroke  dismissed  his  happy  soul 
to  be  for  ever' with  the  Lord. 

S.  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  his  companion  during 
a  portion  of  this  period ;  and  S.  Jerome  asserts  that  the 
two  great  Apostles  were  martyred  on  one  and  the  same 
day.  S.  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  confined  in  the  dreary 
Mamertine  prison,  little  superior  to  the  common  sewer; 
"  a  place  of  darkness  and  the  lowest  pit,"  where  not  one 
gleam  of  light  could  penetrate,  in  the  very  depths  of  the 
foundations  of  the  gorgeous  Capitoline  hill.  A  touching 
legend  is  told  of  him  which  has  often  been  the  theme  of 
the  painter  and  the  poet.  It  is  said  that,  having  converted 
his  gaoler,  that  official,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  set  him 
free,  and  that  he  left  the  city  by  the  Appian  way,  when  in 
the  moonlight  he  saw  a  figure  approaching,  and  recognized 
his  Divine  Master,  bearing  his  cross  Eomewards.  "  Lord, 
whither  goest  Thou?"  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  and 
received  the  reply,  "  I  go  to  Eome,  to  be  crucified  again," 
when  the  vision  disappeared.  S.  Peter  knew  that  He  who 
once  said,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me?"  yet  suf- 
fered mystically  in  His  Elect,  and  he  returned  to  his  bonds. 

Brought  out  at  length  to  die  the  death  of  the  cross,  the 
aged  Apostle  besought  that  he  might  be  crucified  with  his 
head  downwards,  since  he  said  he  was  unworthy  to  die 
like  his  Master,  Whom  he  had  once  denied.  His  request 
was  granted.8 
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It  is  probable  that  by  this  date  (a.d.  68)  nearly  all  the 
Apostles  had  glorified  God  by  their  deaths.  S.  Andrew  had 
suffered  in  Achaia,  being  suspended  from  a  cross  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  X,  by  order  of  the  proconsul  Egeas; 
S.  Philip  had  been  crucified  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia; 
S.  Bartholomew  was  said  to  have  been  flayed  alive  in  the 
Greater  Armenia ;  S.  Matthew  had  disappeared  in  Ethio- 
pia; S.  Thomas  had  even  penetrated  the  recesses  of  India, 
where,  after  founding  a  flourishing  Church,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Brahmins ;  S.  James  the  Less,  whose  death 
we  shall  presently  relate,  had  suffered  at  Jerusalem; 
S.  Simon  and  S.  Jude  are  said  to  have  suffered  in  Persia ; 
S.  Matthias  had  been  crucified  in  Cappadocia;  S.  Barnabas, 
after  overcoming  the  Jews  of  Cyprus  in  argument  at 
Salamis,  was  shut  up  in  their  synagogue,  and  at  night 
stoned  to  death. 

Such  are  the  commonly  received  traditions  concerning 
the  deaths  of  the  Apostles,  possessing  more  or  less  proba- 
bility :  they  all,  save  S.  John,  followed  their  Lord  over 
the  Eed  sea  of  blood,  conquering  by  suffering ;  but  "  their 
sound  had  gone  out  into  all  lands,  and  their  words  into 
the  ends  of  the  world." 
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TT  is  commonly  supposed  that  all  the  Apostles,  save  S. 
-*-  John,  had  been  gathered  to  their  rest  when  our  blessed 
Lord's  words  received  their  striking  fulfilment  in  the 
destruction  of  the  guilty  city  which  had  rejected  Him, 
and  had  stoned  them  which  were  sent  unto  her. 

The  crucifixion  of  their  long-expected  Messiah  had 
indeed  been  followed  by  the  most  bitter  and  unrelenting 
hostility  to  all  who  bore  His  Name,  and  chiefly  because 
they  had  not  contented  themselves  with  preaching  the 
glad  tidings  of  eternal  life  to  their  countrymen,  but  had 
bidden  the  Gentiles  to  the  Gospel  feast. 

This  was  their  unpardonable  offence ;  for,  sad  to  say,  at 
this  period  of  their  history  the  chosen  people  bore  a  more 
peculiar  hatred  to  all  mankind  beyond  their  own  narrow 
sphere  than  did  even  the  heathen  Greek  or  Eoman.  They 
considered  the  future  life,  if  indeed  there  were  one,  an  in- 
heritance reserved  for  the  Jew,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and 
had  no  desire  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed ;  nay,  it  seems  evident  that  they  even 
exulted  in  the  anticipation  of  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Gentile. 
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Hence  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  thus  hating  they  were 
hated,  and  that  in  the  day  of  their  grievous  calamity  they 
found  no  pity,  although  surely  such  utter  desolation  had 
scarcely  visited  a  nation  before. 

The  Jews  had  now  groaned  under  the  Roman  yoke  for 
many  years,  a  yoke  peculiarly  galling  to  men  of  their 
national  characteristics. 

Although  they  enjoyed  full  toleration,  and  their  re- 
ligious rites  were  protected  by  law,  yet  the  very  sight  of 
the  Roman  legionary  in  the  holy  city  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  them.  Often  they  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
sanguinary  outbreaks,  often  false  Messiahs  had  promised 
to  break  the  Roman  yoke ;  but  although  the  crisis  had  so 
frequently  seemed  at  hand,  yet  the  catastrophe  had  been 
hitherto  averted. 

It  was  under  the  rule  of  Festus  that  S.  Paul  left  the 
Holy  Land  for  Rome,  escaping,  under  Roman  protection, 
the  plots  of  his  infuriated  countrymen.  Eusebius  informs 
us  that  in  their  rage  they  sought  other  victims,  and  found 
one  in  S.  James  the  Less,  kinsman  of  our  Lord,  and  bishop 
of  Jerusalem. 

So  well  known  was  his  piety  that  even  the  unbelieving 
Jews  gave  him  the  appellation  of  "  Justus,"  and  his  influ- 
ence was  great  amongst  the  multitude,  as  also  amongst  his 
brethren.  Hegesippus  informs  us  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  repairing  to  the  temple,  and  there  spending  long  hours 
of  intercession  for  his  brethren,  until  by  length  of  kneel- 
ing his  knees  became  hard  as  those  of  camels. 

At  the  Passover  a.d.  62,  the  Pharisees  seized  him,  and 
placing  him  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  required  him 
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to  disavow  his  Lord  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude  who 
thronged  its  court,  and  to  declare  Him  &n  impostor,  where- 
upon the  aged  saint  replied,  "  Why  do  you  ask  me  con- 
cerning Jesus  ?  He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  from 
whence  He  shall  return  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 

A  testimony  so  solemn  startled  the  unbelievers;  but, 
recovering  their  presence  of  mind  and  their  ferocity,  they 
cast  him  down  from  the  pinnacle.  He  was  not  killed  by 
the  fall,  but  retained  sufficient  strength  to  pray  for  his 
murderers,  and  one  of  the  priests,  a  son  of  the  Eechabites, 
cried  to  the  people  who  were  stoning  the  fallen  Apostle, 
"Cease!  the  just  one  is  praying  for  you,"  when  one  of 
them,  a  fuller,  beat  out  the  brains  of  the  victim  with  a 
club. 

Even  the  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  partly  attributes 
the  calamities  that  followed  to  the  Divine  vengeance  upon 
the  slayers  of  this  just  man. 

They  were  indeed  years  of  gathering  calamities  which 
succeeded.  The  Eoman  governors  grew  more  oppressive 
in  their  exactions ;  rebellions  arose  in  all  directions ;  false 
Messiahs  deceived  the  people  who  had  rejected  the  true 
One,  saying,  "  Lo,  here  is  Christ,"  or  "  Lo,  there." 

And  marvellous  prodigies  are  related  by  Josephus,  signs 
in  the  heaven  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  warning  the 
unhappy  people  of  the  coming  destruction. 

We  are  told  of  a  star,  like  a  fiery  sword,  which  hung 
over  the  city  for  a  whole  year ;  of  apparitions  in  the  air 
resembling  soldiers  who  besieged  cities;  of  the  brazen 
gate  of  the  temple  opening  of  its  own  accord;  and  that 
on  the  night  preceding  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  the 
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priests  entered  the  temple  to  perform  their  duties,  the 
earth  quaked,  the  veil  which  shrouded  the  Holy  of  Holies 
was  rent,  and  from  behind  the  winged  cherubim  the 
sound  as  of  a  departing  host  was  heard;  while  a  voice 
issued  from  the  mysterious  darkness,  "Let  us  depart 
hence." 

But  the  state  of  political  affairs  was  such  that  the 
probable  end  could  be  plainly  discerned. 

The  last  Eoman  governor  of  whom  we  read  in  Holy 
Writ  was  Festus.  To  him  succeeded  Albinus,  who  not 
only  neglected  the  duties  of  his  station,  but  sold  per- 
mission to  assassins  and  robbers  to  follow  their  profession, 
provided  they  shared  the  booty  with  him;  so  that  no 
malefactor  possessing  money  remained  long  in  prison. 

Albinus  was  at  length  removed  from  his  post,  and 
Floras  succeeded — a  man  so  infamous  that  his  predecessor 
shone  by  comparison.  He  thought  it  (says  Josephus)  a 
small,  thing  to  ruin  individuals,  but  spoiled  whole  cities, 
and  brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into  the  greatest 
distress  by  his  extortions  and  robberies. 

Once  the  people  sent  deputies  to  Antioch  to  appeal  to 
Cestius  Gallus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  of  whom  Floras 
was  a  subordinate ;  but  Floras,  who  was  a  master  of  deceit, 
justified  himself  by  lying,  and  returned  as  a  rampant  lion 
to  Jerusalem. 

The  fact  was  this.  He  had  so  deeply  committed  himself 
that  he  knew  ruin  would  await  an  investigation  into  his 
crimes  at  Eome;  for  there  was  always  an  appeal  to  the. 
authorities  there,  so  long  as  no  open  act  of  rebellion  had 
been  committed.    When  once  this  limit  was  passed,  Eome 
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would  listen  to  no  appeal,  in  her  determination  to  crush 
insubordination.  Consequently,  the  manifest  interest  of 
Florus  was  to  drive  the  Jews  into  open  rebellion. 

And  he  succeeded.  There  was  a  dispute  between  the 
Jews  and  Greeks  at  Csesarea.  The  Greeks  built  walls  to 
obstruct  the  way  to  the  synagogue.  The  Jews  gave  Florus 
eight  talents  to  hinder  the  builders.  He  took  the  talents, 
and  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  matter.  The  Jews 
broke  into  open  sedition,  and  sent  a  deputation,  which  he 
threw  into  prison. 

The  people  at  Jerusalem,  taking  the  part  of  their  bre- 
thren, were  greatly  enraged,  and,  to  increase  their  indig- 
nation, Florus  sent  soldiers  to  the  Temple,  and  seized  a 
large  portion  of  the  treasure  dedicated  to  God,  under  the 
pretence  that  Caesar  required  it. 

In  their  indignation,  certain  people  disguised  themselves 
as  beggars,  and  went  about  the  city  with  baskets,  begging 
for  Florus  as  for  one  in  miserable  want.  He  revenged 
this  ill-timed  pleasantry  by  repairing  in  person  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  requiring  those  who  had  thus  mocked  him  to 
be  delivered  up  for  execution. 

The  high  priest  and  the  elders  of  the  people  besought 
him  to  pardon  the  offence  in  vain.  No  submission  appeased 
him ;  and  failing  to  discover  the  offenders,  he  pointed  out 
a  portion  of  the  city  to  his  soldiers,  telling  tjiem  to 
plunder  it,  and  slay  all  whom  they  met. 

An  inhuman  massacre  ensued.  Even  infants  were  not 
spared.  Three  or  four  thousand  of  all  ages  were  slain ;  and 
in  brutal  sport  the  soldiers  seized  some  of  the  fugitives 
and  actually  crucified  them. 
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Still  the  people  submitted,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
their  leaders,  and  Floras  found  he  must  have  recourse  to 
even  greater  iniquities. 

He  sent  for  the  priests,  and  told  them  that  the  people 
must  prove  their  submission  by  going  out  in  procession  to 
welcome  his  soldiers  as  they  came  from  Csesarea,  mean- 
while sending  private  instructions  to  the  military  how 
to  act. 

The  procession  started,  the  priests  and  Levites  heading 
it,  the  harpers  and  singers  following  with  the  multitudes 
in  their  holiday  attire,  when  the  horsemen  charged  them, 
trampled  them  down,  and  drove  them  through  the  gates. 
Numbers  were  slain  or  crushed  in  the  press,  and  the  whole 
city  was  filled  with  mourning. 

But  the  cup  was  full.  The  Jews  seized  their  weapons, 
attacked  the  soldiers,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city. 
Floras  himself  fled  to  Caesarea. 

Cestius  Gallus  had  his  suspicions  of  Florus,  and  before 
taking  any  steps  sent  Agrippa,  the  king  who  was  almost 
persuaded  to  be  a  Christian,  to  enquire  into  the  matter 
and  appease  the  Jews. 

He  came,  and  in  a  long  and  eloquent  oration,  still  pre- 
served to  us,  pointed  out  the  utter  hopelessness  of  oppo- 
sition to  Eome,  and  besought  his  countrymen  to  receive 
Florus  till  an  appeal  could  be  prosecuted  before  Caesar; 
but  the  multitude  broke  into  indignation  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  name,  cast  stones  at  Agrippa,  drove  him 
from  the  city,  and  attacked  the  Eoman  garrison,  who 
surrendered  on  promise  of  quarter,  but  were  instantly 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood.    It  was  the  Sabbath-day. 
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There  was  still  a  large  party  desirous  of  peace ;  but  the 
war-party  was  the  stronger,  and  put  their  adversaries, 
including  the  high  priest  and  his  brother,  to  death,  as 
traitors  to  their  country  and  friends  to  Eome. 

The  die  was  cast.  Henceforward  there  was  but  one 
possible  issue  to  the  struggle,  and  the  Jews  prepared  for 
the  desperate  struggle,  appointing  military  governors  for 
all  the  provinces,  amongst  whom  was  Josephus,  the  his- 
torian of  the  war. 

When  the  news  of  the  rebellion  reached  the  other  cities 
of  the  empire,  the  inhabitants  rose  upon  the  Jews  resident 
amongst  them,  and  murdered  them  in  cold  blood;  thus 
twenty  thousand  were  slain  at  Caesarea,  and  fifty  thousand 
at  Alexandria.  In  all  districts  the  reign  of  terror  had 
begun. 

The  war  commenced  favourably  for  the  Jews.  Cestius 
invaded  Judaea  with  an  insufficient  force,  was  utterly 
defeated,  and  fled  to  Antioch,  leaving  behind  him  all  his 
military  stores  and  engines  of  war.  The  Jews  thought 
that  God  had  appeared  for  them,  and  imagined  that  they 
were  destined  to  see  the  hosts  of  Eome  perish  as  the  hosts 
of  Pharaoh  or  of  Sennacherib. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that,  seeing  Jerusalem  encom- 
passed by  armies,  and  knowing  that  the  end  must  be  nigh, 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Christians  fled  from  the  city  at  a 
moment  when  the  fanatical  Jews  were  in  full  anticipation 
of  triumph,  and  took  refuge  at  a  little  town  beyond  the 
Jordan,  called  Pella. 

We  cannot  linger  over  the  details  of  the  bloody  war 
that  ensued,  but  must  briefly  enumerate  them.    From  all 
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parts  of  the  empire  the  Jews  flocked  to  the  aid  of  their 
brethren ;  they  occupied  the  forts  and  passes  of  the  land, 
and  awaited  the  coming  shock.  It  came.  Nero,  who  was 
greatly  alarmed  lest  so  successful  an  example  should  be 
followed  by  other  countries,  sent  Vespasian,  an  old  general 
of  great  ability,  to  Judaea,  with  a  formidable  army,  inferior 
in  numbers,  but  far  superior  in  discipline,  to  the  forces  of 
the  Jews.  City  after  city  fell.  Galilee  became  one  huge 
battle-field.  The  blue  lake  of  Tiberias,  upon  which  our  Lord 
had  so  often  sailed,  was  defiled  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 
The  unhappy  survivors  of  the  war  in  Galilee  were 
driven  before  the  Roman  armies  towards  Jerusalem,  to 
increase  the  miseries  of  the  already  over-crowded  popu- 
lation assembled  there  to  await  the  final  issue  of  the 
war.  But  as  if  the  miseries  of  war  were  insufficient  in 
themselves  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  people,  the 
most  bitter  internal  dissensions  arose.  Bands  of  robbers, 
called  Zealots,  took  possession  of  the  Temple  as  a  fortress, 
profaning  the  Holy  of  Holies  by  their  presence.  One 
John  of  Gischala>  who,  by  the  aid  of  treachery,  had  es- 
caped the  Romans  in  Galilee,  came  with  his  adherents  to 
increase  the  confusion,  and  the  two  parties  together  ad- 
mitted the  Idumseans  into  the  city,  when  a  most  bloody 
massacre  ensued.  The  High  Priest  and  all  his  adherents 
were  slain,  and  from  that  period,  until  all  was  ended  by 
the  capture  of  the  city,  internal  government  was  at  an 
end,  robbers  and  murderers  scoured  the  streets  and  fought 
openly  for  their  prey.  John  gained  possession  of  the 
Temple;  Simon  the  son  of  Gioras  occupied  the  city;  and 
soon  a  third  faction,  headed  by  one  Eleazar,  revolting  from 
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John,  occupied  the  upper  parts  of  the  Temple,  and  waged 
incessant  war,  while  the  peaceful  inhabitants  were  the 
sport  and  prey  of  each  faction. 

Thus  low  had  the  city  fallen,  of  which  it  was  once 
said,  "Jerusalem  is  built  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity  in 
itself;"  and  the  peaceful  inhabitants  who  yet  remained 
prayed  for  the  arrival  of  the  Eomans,  not  foreseeing  that 
that  arrival  would  simply  add  the  horrors  of  plague  and 
famine  to  those  of  bloodshed  and  anarchy. 

The  Romans  meanwhile,  crushing  all  opposition,  were 
steadily  advancing  upon  the  doomed  city. 

Important  events  at  Rome  now  recalled  Vespasian 
homewards.  Nero  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes 
against  the  human  race. 

Sergius  Galba,  the  governor  of  Spain,  had  risen  to  de- 
liver his  country  from  the  monster  who  misruled  it.  The 
news  reached  Nero  when  he  was  at  supper.  Like  most 
cruel  men,  he  was  a  coward.  Struck  with  terror,  he  fell 
into  a  swoon,  and  overturned  the  supper-table.  Recovering, 
he  called  for  the  means  of  poisoning  himself;  but  failing 
to  obtain  them,  and  the  revolt  becoming  general,  he  sought 
refuge  in  a  country  house  four  miles  distant,  where  the 
puiteuers  found  him.  Hearing  their  approach,  he  plunged 
a  dagger  into  his  throat  and  died  Galba  was  murdered 
by  the  soldiers.  Otho  succeeded,  and  being  opposed  by 
Vitellius,  committed  suicide.  Vitellius,  infamous  for  his 
gluttony,  reigned  in  riot  and  debauchery,  until  Vespasian 
arrived  with  the  legions  of  the  East,  when  the  army  slew 
Tiim  with  all  possible  ignominy,  and  proclaimed  Vespasian 
emperor. 
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Leaving  his  son  Titus  the  command  of  the  army  which 
was  destined  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  he  repaired  to  Borne, 
and,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  people, 
ascended  the  imperial  throne. 

During  the  feast  of  the  Passover  a.d.  70,  Titus,  having 
crushed  resistance  elsewhere,  appeared  before  Jerusalem. 

The  city  was  surrounded  on  every  side  by  three  walls. 
Titus  battered  down  the  outer  one,  and  in  five  days  the 
inner  one  shared  the  same  fate.  Only  one  line  of  defence 
remained;  but  so  desperate  was  the  resistance  of  the 
besieged,  that  it  was  determined  to  surround  the  city  by 
a  trench,  and  to  leave  famine  and  disease  to  do  their  work. 

All  hope  of  escape  was  now  cut  off  from  the  Jews.  They 
were  shut  in  with  death  in  its  most  loathsome  forms;  the 
famine  became  unendurable;  starvation  with  its  utmost 
horrors  was  upon  them ;  to  possess  food  was  to  tempt  the 
dagger  of  the  robber;  even  the  prophecy  of  Moses  was 
fulfilled,  that  the  tender  and  delicate  woman  should  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  child  of  her  womb. 

The  upper  rooms  were  filled  with  expiring  women  and 
children;  the  lanes  and  streets  were  obstructed  by  dead 
bodies ;  men  wandered  about  like  spectres,  and  fell  dead 
in  the  public  places.  As  for  burial,  the  sick  could  not 
assist,  the  strong  were  few,  and  the  corpses  numerous: 
the  dead  remained  unburied. 

A  deep  silence  reigned  over  the  whole  city,  save  where 
robbers  and  assassins  sought  their  prey ;  and  yet  the  de- 
luded people  still  fondly  looked  for  the  Messiah  of  their 
own  imaginations.  "  When  the  night  is  darkest,  dawn  is 
near/'  they  said;  and  from  their  beds  of  pain  and  woe, 
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from  the  stricken  streets  of  the  city,  or  its  crumbling  ram- 
parts, they  fondly  looked  each  successive  dawn  to  see  the 
glory  of  the  coming  Deliverer  burst  over  the  Eastern  hills. 

Even  the  Zealots,  tho  assassins  and  robbers,  looked 
fondly  for  help  to  Him  Who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity ;  while  yet  the  blood  of  the  innocent  cried  against 
them  from  the  ground,  they  wearied  heaven  by  prayer. 

The  abomination  of  desolation  had  long  reigned  in  the 
Holy  Place.  It  was  the  haunt  of  iniquity  and  crime ;  the 
daily  sacrifice  had  ceased. 

At  length  the  third  wall  was  broken  down,  and  the 
Romans  entered  the  citadel. 

The  fury  of  the  battle  now  gathered  around  the  inner 
wall  of  the  Temple,  while  the  Jews  fought  fiercely  from  its 
battlements,  hurling  down  missiles  of  every  description. 

Titus  wished  to  spare  that  beautiful  building;  but  a 
stronger  arm  than  his  was  warring  against  it.  A  solitary 
firebrand  cast  through  a  window  by  a  soldier  kindled  the 
cedarwood  ;  the  flames  rose  rapidly ;  one  universal  cry 
of  horror  burst  from  the  Jews  as  they  beheld  them ;  the 
very  dying  forgot  their  own  misery  as  they  gazed  upon 
the  burning  Temple,  and  felt  that  God  had  indeed  deserted 
them.  They  lifted  up  their  expiring  eyes,  and,  oblivious 
of  their  approaching  dissolution,  mourned  for  the  departing 
glory  of  their  nation. 

Still,  however,  the  most  resolute  amongst  the  Jews 
defended  the  upper  and  stronger  part  of  the  city,  known  as 
the  hill  of  Zion ;  but  Titus  soon  made  himself  its  master 
by  the  aid  of  the  battering-ram. 

John  and  Simon,  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  in  this 
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last  desperate  struggle,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  survivors  put  to  the  sword. 

Josephus  computes  the  number  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  siege  at  1,100,000,  and  of  the  prisoners  at  97,000. 
Of  the  latter  those  under  seventeen  were  sold  for  slaves, 
and  the  rest  sent  to  supply  living  material  for  the  amphi- 
theatres, to  die  by  the  wild  beast,  the  sword,  or  scourge. 
Many  were  sent  to  that  Egypt,  from  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  once  so  gloriously  emerged,  to  labour  in  the 
stone  quarries  for  life. 

The  city  itself  was  entirely  destroyed ;  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord,  not  one  stone  remained 
upon  another,  and  the  site  was  ploughed  up. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Mosaical  worship  and  ritual, 
after  an  existence  of  more  than  fifteen  centuries ;  and  we 
have  dwelt  upon  it  as  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

Before  the.  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Jewish  Christians  com- 
bined the  ancient  worship  with  the  simpler  rites  of  the 
new  dispensation ;  but  now  God  had  distinctly  interposed 
to  remove  the  older  ritual  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Its 
sacrifices  could  no  longer  be  offered,  nor  its  rites  performed. 

Before  the  Incarnation  its  rites  were  binding  and  salu- 
tary; from  the  consummation  of  the  one  great  Atonement 
until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  harmless,  and  as  such 
observed,  as  we  have  seen,  even  by  S.  Paul ;  but  after  that 
event  deadly,  as  implying  that  trust  in  circumcision  so 
severely  condemned  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.9 

It  is  probable,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  by  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  most  of  the  Apostles 
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had  entered  upon  their  eternal  rest — perhaps  all  excepting 
S.  John,  to  whom  it  was  reserved  to  minister  to  a  genera- 
tion educated  from  infancy  in  the  faith,  and  to  complete, 
by  his  hallowed  writings,  the  written  revelation  of  God's 
word  to  man. 

Eusebius  informs  us  that  immediately  after  the  final 
destruction  of  the  ancient  worship,  all  the  disciples  and 
kinsfolk  of  our  Lord  yet  surviving  came  together  to  hold 
consultation  upon  the  future  organization  of  the  Church. 
They  appointed  Simeon,  the  son  of  Cleophas,  to  succeed 
S.  James  as  Bishop  of  the  Jewish  Christians — who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  fled  to  Pella— with  the  title,  so  dear  to  them, 
of  Bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  supposed,  on  collateral 
testimony,  that  the  charge  of  organization  was  fitly  under- 
taken by  S.  John,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  three  who  had 
alike  witnessed  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Agony. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  his 
labours  had  been  less  conspicuous  than  those  of  many 
other  Apostles,  probably  because  he  was  quietly  fulfilling 
the  last  sacred  charge  committed  to  him  from  the  Cross, 
and  discharging  the  duties  of  a  son  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Subsequently  he  appears  to  have  laboured  for  a  time 
amongst  the  Parthians,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  empire 
of  Persia  in  the  East,  and  who  were  friendly  towards  both 
Jews  and  Christians. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Paul,  S.  Timothy  returned  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death  during  a 
celebration  in  honour  of  Diana,  and  the  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor  were  left  without  a  recognized  leader.  S.  John,  as 
if  obeying  a  Divine  call,  left  the  East,  and  repaired  at  once 
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to  Ephesus,  where  he  assumed  the  chief  direction  of  the 
"  Seven  Churches." 

The  years  succeeding  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  were  years 
of  peace  and  quietness  to  the  infant  Church,  only  disturbed 
by  the  early  attempts  of  the  Gnostics  to  engraft  their 
system  upon  Christianity.  These  false  teachers  (of  whom 
we  shall  speak  at  length  hereafter)  taught  that  our  Blessed 
Lord  was  a  mere  man,  upon  whom  a  Heavenly  Being,  the 
"jEon"  Christ,  descended  at  His  baptism,  to  abide  during 
his  ministry,  and  to  desert  Him  befote  His  crucifixion.  On 
one  occasion  S.  John  met  Cerinthus — a  well-known  Gnostic 
teacher — in  the  public  baths  of  the  city,  and  rushed  from 
the  building  lest,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  the  roof 
should  fall  in  upon  the  enemy  of  God  and  man. 

Many  passages  in  his  Epistles  and  Gospel  bear  especial 
reference  to  these  heretical  tenets;  notably  the  opening 
verses  of  the  Gospel,  wherein  the  pre-existence  and  divinity 
of  otlr  Lord,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  are  set 
forth  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostic  doctrines. 

Mne  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Vespasian  died 
in  peace,  the  only  Caesar  who  was  permitted  to  bequeath 
his  empire  to  his  sons ;  and  Titus,  well  named  the  delight 
of  the  human  race,  so  remarkable  in  a  heathen  were  his 
virtues,  succeeded  him ;  but  his  reign  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance: he  died  in  the  third  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  the  wicked  and  cruel  Domitian. 

Under  this  monster,  whose  terrible  cruelties  startled  even 
the  hardened  Romans,  the  persecuting  edicts  of  Nero  were 
put  in  force  against  the  faithful,  and  the  Second  Persecu- 
tion took  place. 
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S.  John  was  arrested  at  Ephesus,  and  banished  to 
the  desert  isle  of  Patmos;  and  here  we  must  not  omit 
to  notice  the  tradition  commemorated  in  the  Anglican 
Calendar,  on  the  sixth  of  May,  under  the  title,  "  S.  John 
ante  Portam  Latinam."  It  is  said  that,  previously  to  his 
banishment,  Domitian  ordered  the  Apostle  to  be  lowered 
into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  outside  the  Latin  Gate  of  the 
Imperial  City,  and  that  he  emerged  unhurt,  whereupon 
the  tyrant  banished  him  to  Patmos.  There,  on  that  desert 
island,  he  was  in  "The  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day,"  and  saw 
the  heavens  opened  before  him,  with  the  Master,  Whom  he 
had  loved,  in  glory;  whereupon  he  fell  at  His  feet  as  one 
dead.  There  he  received  from  his  Lord  the  messages  to 
the  Angels  or  Bishops  of  the  Seven  Churches.  There  the 
heavenly  worship  was  exhibited  before  him,  a  pattern 
upon  which  the  ritual  of  the  Christian  Church  was 
founded,  as  that  of  the  Jewish  Church  had  been  upon 
the  pattern  shown  unto  Moses  in  the  mount.  There 
fearful  mysteries,  foreshadowing  the  future  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  world,  were  revealed  to  him,  extending  from 
his  own  days  to  those  when  the  Victim  of  Calvary  shall 
sit  upon  the  Great  White  Throne,  to  judge  both  the  quick 
and  the  dead. 

The' victims  of  the  Second  Persecution  were  few  in 
number.  Flavius  Clemens,  the  cousin  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  consul,  Acilius  Glabrio,  were  accused  of  atheism, 
by  which  charge  was  meant  non-conformity  to  the  rites 
established  by  the  state  and  of  Judaizing;  for  the  Chris- 
tians were  yet  regarded  by  the  heathen  as  a  Jewish  sect. 
Acilius,  who  was  strong  and  active,  was  sentenced  to  fight 
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with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  he  overcame 
them ;  yet  this  did  not  save  his  life.  He  was  sent  into 
exile,  and  put  to  death  during  his  banishment.  Flavius 
Clemens  was  put  to  death  immediately  upon  conviction, 
and  his  wife  and  children  banished  to  a  desert  island, 
where  they  probably  died ;  for  nothing  further  is  known 
concerning  them. 

The  suspicious  and  jealous  character  of  Domitian  is 
strikingly  shown  by  his  behaviour  towards  the  grand- 
children of  S.  Jude,  who  were  reported  to  him  as  being  of 
the  house  and  lineage  of  David.  Ordering  them  to  be 
led  before  him,  he  asked  them  whether  they  were  of  royal 
descent,  and  they  replied  that  they  were.  He  further 
asked  them  of  their  property,  and  discovered,  to  his 
surprise,  that  their  whole  estate  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
acres  of  land,  which  they  cultivated  with  their  own  hands. 
When  asked  concerning  Christ  and  His  Kingdom,  they 
replied  that  it  was  not  an  earthly,  but  a  heavenly  king- 
dom which  they  expected,  which  would  not  appear  till  the 
end  of  the  world,  when  their  Lord  would  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works.  Upon  which  Domitian  turned 
away,  and  disdained  any  further  conversation,  treating 
the  brethren  as  simpletons.  Thus  escaping  death,  they 
returned  in  safety  to  their  homes. 

After  Domitian  had  reigned  fifteen  years,  his  career  was 
cut  short  by  assassination,  and  the  senate,  loading  his 
memory  with  reproaches,  chose  the  gentle  Nerva  as  his 
successor. 

Nerva  immediately  revoked  the  persecuting  edicts  of 
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his  predecessor;  and  the  aged  Apostle,  leaving  Patmos, 
returned  to  his  beloved  flock  in  Ephesus  and  its  adjacent 
cities.  A  touching  story  of  this  latter  period  of  his  life 
is  recorded  by  Eusebius,  which  we  freely  render. 

"  When  the  tyrant  was  dead,  S.  John  came  from  the  Isle 
of  Patmos  to  Ephesus,  and  thence  he  was  wont  to  travel 
amongst  the  Gentiles  of  the  neighbouring  regions,  appoint- 
ing bishops  in  some  places,  and  founding  entirely  new 
Churches  in  others.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  he 
had  ordained  a  bishop,  he  was  struck  by  the  fine  stature, 
fair  countenance,  and  devout  bearing  of  a  youth  amongst 
the  brethren,  and  earnestly  commended  him  to  the  care  of 
the  bishop,  saying, '  Him  I  commend  to  you  in  all  earnest- 
ness in  the  presence  of  the  Church  and  of  Christ.'  The 
bishop,  receiving  the  youth,  promised  to  be  to  him  all  that 
the  Apostle  could  desire,  and,  when  S.  John  was  gone, 
educated,  restrained,  cherished,  and  baptized  him;  after 
which  he  unhappily  relaxed  his  care  and  vigilance,  as  if 
all  were  safe.  But  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort 
attached  themselves  to  him,  and  led  him  first  to  dissolute 
and  expensive  entertainments ;  then  to  robbery,  that  they 
might  supply  the  means  for  this  indulgence ;  and  so  they 
went  on  together  from  crime  to  crime,  till  at  last  they  were 
forced  to  flee  the  city,  when  he  whom  the  Apostle  had 
loved,  surpassing  the  rest  in  violence  and  cruelty,  formed 
them  into  a  band  of  robbers,  and  became  their  captain 
and  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  After  awhile 
S.  John  revisited  the  city,  and  when  he  had  appointed  and 
settled  those  matters  whereon  he  came,  he  said,  *  And  now, 
0  bishop,  return  me  the  deposit  which  has  been  committed 
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to  thee  by  Christ.'  The  bishop  at  first  was  confounded , 
but  -when  the  Apostle,  persisting,  said,  "  I  demand  the 
young  man  whose  soul  is  precious  as  that  of  a  brother, 
the  bishop  replied,  'He  is  dead.'  'How  did  he  die?' 
replied  the  Apostle.  *  He  is  dead  to  God ;  he  has  forsaken 
the  Church,  and  become  a  robber  and  the  captain  of 
robbers.'  Whereupon  the  Apostle,  being  grieved,  rent  his 
clothes,  and  sorely  lamenting,  said,  *  0  careless  keeper,  to 
whom  I  committed  a  soul  for  whom  Christ  died,  let  a 
guide  who  knows  the  mountain  be  sought/  So  when 
neither  prayers  nor  tears  moved  him,  the  Apostle,  travel- 
ling with  his  guide  to  the  mountain,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  robbers,  to  whom  he  said,  'Bring  me  to  your  captain; 
for  this  purpose  have  I  come.'  The  captain  in  the  mean- 
time stood  all  armed  to  receive  his  prisoner ;  but  when  he 
saw  and  knew  him,  he  attempted  to  flee.  '  Dost  thou  flee,' 
cried  the  Apostle,  '  from  me,  thy  aged  father  ?  How  wilt 
thou  flee  from  thy  Judge  at  the  last  day  ?  Willingly  would 
I  die  for  thee.  Stay ;  for  Christ  hath  sent  me.'  And  when 
he  had  heard  this,  the  young  man  stopped  with  downcast 
looks,  and,  throwing  away  his  weapons  wherein  he  trusted, 
wept  bitterly — baptized  a  second  time  with  his  own  tears, 
and  only  concealing  his  right  hand  wherewith  he  had 
wrought  wickedness.  But  the  Apostle  seizing  that  right 
hand  and  kissing  it,  as  cleansed  by  the  tears  of  repentance 
from  all  iniquity,  led  him  back  to  the  Church.  '  Neither 
did  he  leave  him  until  he  had  been  fully  forgiven  by  God 
and  man,  and  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful — 
an  example  of  true  repentance — and  risen  from  the  death 
of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness." 
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Such  is  this  touching  and  beautiful  legend  borrowed 
by  Eusebius  from  Clement  of  Alexandria.  It  is  a  fitting 
illustration  of  the  life  of  the  Apostle,  whose  eminent 
characteristic  was  love. 

When  at  length  he  was  manifestly  declining  in  bodily 
vigour,  his  disciples  besought  him  to  leave  behind  an  in- 
spired record  of  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  the 
Lord  of  Life,  in  addition  to  the  three  Gospels  they  already 
possessed.  There  was  indeed  much  necessity  that  the 
growth  of  error  should  thus  be  stopped  in  its  birth;  for 
the  Gnostics,  waxing  bold,  denied  both  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Resurrection,  while  they  yet  accepted  the  Lord  as 
a  divinely-inspired  Teacher ;  and  the  Docetae,  strangest  of 
heretics,  maintained  that  His  human  body  was  but  a 
phantom,  possessing  no  real  existence,  and  that  He  had 
only  seemed  to  eat,  drink,  and  perform  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  human  life ;  hence  His  very  death  on  the  Cross 
had  only  been  a  mysterious  delusion.  When,  therefore,  all 
the  bishops  of  Asia  and  delegates  from  every  Church  be- 
sought S.  John  to  write  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith 
and  the  confusion  of  heresy,  he  promised  to  comply,  direct- 
ing the  observance  of  a  solemn  fast  and  supplication  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  desire  accomplished,  he  seized  his  pen,  and,  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  began  that  marvellous  commence- 
ment, "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word." 

It  must  be  at  once  observed  how  completely  his  Gospel 
answers  the  heresies  to  which  we  have  alluded,  by  its 
plain  teaching  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
Sacraments,  and  the  events  succeeding  that  Resurrection 
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which  could  have  no  place  in  the  Gnostic  philosophy, 
since  they  looked  upon  matter  as  essentially  evil,  and 
death  as  the  eternal  emancipation  of  the  soul  from  its 
union  with  the  body. 

The  one  leading  idea  in  the  writings  of  S.  John  is 
Love,  and  it  was  the  central  point  of  all  his  teaching,  oral 
or  otherwise. 

Hence,  when  at  length,  after  he  had  attained  his  hun- 
dredth year,  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  could  no  longer 
perform  his  functions  in  the  Church,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  often  borne  thither  on  a  litter,  and  delivered  the  short 
but  touching  discourse,  "  Little  children,  love  one  another." 

Hitherto  it  had  been  his  custom  to  minister,  as  an 
early  writer  informs  us,  robed  like  the  priests  of  the 
olden  .dispensation,  with  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and 
the  inscription  on  the  plate  of  gold,  "Holiness  to  the 
Lord,"  thereby  indicating  clearly  that  the  whole  spiritual 
possessions  of  the  olden  covenant,  save  those  by  nature 
transitory,  had  fallen  to  the  inheritance  of  the  truer  Israel, 
the  Church  Catholic.  Now  others  led  the  services,  and 
offered  the  one  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  new  law ;  for  the 
gentle  hand  of  death  was  upon  the  last  of  the  Apostolic 
band.  He  was  not  dismissed  by  rude  force,  as  his  brethren, 
to  join  his  Lord,  but  had  tarried  until  that  Lord  came  to 
bring  him  home  by  a  departure  so  gentle  that  it  hardly 
seemed  to  be  death,  but  only  the  embodiment  of  the 
touching  phrase,  "Sleep  in  Jesus."  And  it  is  hardly 
wonderful  that  many  could  not  believe  he  was  really  dead, 
but  circulated  the  wildest  legends  concerning  him  when 
he  had  long  joined  the  great  multitude  he  had  seen  from 
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far-off  Patmos,  re-united  to  the  brethren  with  whom  he 
had  shared  the  sorrows  of  the  first  Good  Friday,  the  joys  of 
Easter  and  Ascension,  and  the  mighty  gifts  of  Pentecost. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  our  narrative,  it  seems 
expedient  to  consider  briefly  the  manner  of  worship  and 
discipline  established  in  the  first  or  Apostolic  age.  Al- 
though the  Apostles  had  received  from  the  great  High 
Priest  in  person  the  commission  to  preach,  baptize,  celebrate 
the  Eucharist,  and  absolve  the  penitent,  yet  they  appear  to 
have  allowed  the  power  to  lie  dormant  until  it  had  received 
the  seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost. 

On  that  very  day  three  thousand  were  converted  and 
baptized ;  and  we  are  told  they  continued  steadfastly  in  the 
Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  in  the  breaking  of  bread, 
and  in  prayers. 

Thus  the  Apostles  supplied  by  oral  teaching  the  want  of 
the  written  word ;  for  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  was 
yet  in  being.  Thus  the  offering  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
supplied  the  chief  act  and  centre  of  Divine  worship,  around 
which  other  devotional  services  indicated  by  the  word 
"  prayers  "  would  naturally  gather. 

The  mode  of  baptism  appears  to  have  been  generally  by 
immersion ;  but  the  simpler  mode  of  pouring  water  upon 
the  head  was  in  frequent  use  from  the  beginning ;  and  it 
would  seem  probable  that  in  such  cases  as  the  baptism  of 
three  thousand  in  one  day,  or  of  the  Philippian  gaoler  and 
his  household,  who  were  baptized  in  the  prison  by  their 
prisoners,  immersion  would  have  been  impracticable. 

The  subjects  of  baptism  were  necessarily  adults  in  the 
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first  instance ;  but  their  children,  who  had  been  partakers 
of  the  blessings  of  the  olden  covenant  from  infancy,  would 
naturally  be  admitted  to  a  corresponding  share  of  the 
blessings  of  the  new  covenant;  and  the  comprehensive 
phrase,  "  whole  household,"  more  comprehensive  then  than 
now,  used  of  the  subjects  of  baptism,  suggests  the  ad- 
mission of  infants  to  the  rite.  Still,  we  are  not  left  to 
mere  probability  in  so  important  a  matter.  Not  only  does 
the  whole  analogy  between  the  two  covenants  irresistibly 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  infants  were  circumcised; 
so  were  they  baptized;  but  direct  primitive  testimony 
assures  us  that  in  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr  old  men 
were  still  living  who  had  been,  as  he  says,  "made  disciples 
unto  Christ  (i.e.  baptized)  in  their  infancy;"  that  is,  during 
the  lifetime  of  S.  John. 

The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  was  at  first  administered 
upon  a  simple  confession  of  faith,  such  as  that  made  by 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  or  the  Philippian  gaoler,  and  ad- 
ministered at  once  by  the  minister  by  whose  agency  the 
conversion  was  effected.  But  later  it  became  expedient 
to  allow  a  longer  period  of  probation,  during  which  the 
converts  were  called  catechumens,  and  the  ceremony  was 
generally  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop.  Confir- 
mation by  the  imposition  of  hands,  accompanied  probably 
by  the  anointing  of  the  forehead  with  oil,  immediately 
followed. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  appears  to  have  been  celebrated  at 
least  each  Lord's  Day,  thence  called  "  The  day  of  bread." 
At  the  conclusion  of  certain  prayers,  oblations  of  bread 
and  wine  were  made  by  the  congregation,  and  a  portion 
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separated  for  the  communion.  This  was  consecrated  by 
the  bishop  alone,  the  people  replying  "Amen"  at  the 
close  of  the  prayer  of  consecration.  The  holy  feast  was 
then  distributed  by  the  deacons,  and  portions  of  the 
consecrated  elements  reserved  for  the  sick  or  for  prisoners 
to  whom  it  could  be  conveyed. 

The  primitive  simplicity,  with  which  the  Eucharist 
was  naturally  and  of.  necessity  celebrated  in  the  earliest 
instances,  by  degrees  yielded  to  a  more  ornate  rendering, 
as  Christians  possessing  wealth  yielded  to  the  natural 
impulse  of  honouring  the  Lord  with  their  substance.  Pro- 
bably the  upper  chamber  wherein  they  had  received  the 
gift  of  the  Comforter  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest  Eucha- 
ristic  celebrations,  alluded  to  in  Acts  ii.  46,  wherein  they 
are  said  to  have  broken  bread,  "  kot  oTkov"  "  at  home,"  as 
it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of  our  English  translation. 
But  when  the  elaborate  system  of  the  Temple  ritual  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  finally  swept  away,  much  which  had  seemed 
peculiar  to  the  splendour  of  the  ancient  ritual  was  added 
to  the  ritual  of  Christian  worship.  The  form  of  the  Churches, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  consider  more  at  length,  corre- 
sponded closely  to  the  architectural  features  of  the  Temple, 
the  porch,  appropriated  to  the  unbaptized  and  penitents, 
to  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  nave  to  the  court  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  choir,  separated  by  a  curtain,  and  containing 
the  altar,  to  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  exact  degree  of  development 
these  principles  had  attained  at  the  death  of  S.  John; 
but  it  has  seemed  probable  to  many  writers,  that  as  the 
pattern  of  Jewish  worship  was  given  to  Moses  on  the 
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mount,  so  the  Christian  worship  found,  to  a  certain  degree, 
its  pattern  in  the  revelation  of  the  heavenly  worship 
vouchsafed  to  S.  John  in  Patmos.  Especially  the  Eucha- 
ristic  Hymns  which  S.  John  then  heard,  the  Sanctus  of 
the  heavenly  choir,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  traceable  in  all 
the  variations  of  early  Christian  Liturgies. 

The  hour  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
was,  it  would  appear,  originally  in  the  evening;  but 
this  arrangement  endured  but  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
hour  was  transferred  to  that  of  dawn,  whence  the  prac- 
tice10 of  fasting* communion.  In  dealing  with  so  difficult  a 
question,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  statements  of  S. 
Augustine,  to  whom  many  sources  of  information  must 
have  been  available,  now  hopelessly  lost.  He  tells  us  that 
although  the  Apostles  received  the  Holy  Communion  in 
the  evening,  when  they  were  not  fasting,  "yet  it  is  no 
subject  of  blame  if  the  whole  Church  now  communicates 
fasting;"  for  they  were  guided  thus  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
show  their  reverence  for  so  great  a  Sacrament.  He  adds 
that  our  Lord  instituted  the  Eucharist  as  His  last  earthly 
action  before  His  Passion,  the  better  to  convey  its  exceed- 
ing mystery  to  our  hearts;  but  gave  no  order  as  to  the 
hour  when  it  should  thereafter  be  celebrated,  leaving  this 
to  His  Apostles,  His  ministers  upon  earth,  to  arrange.  S. 
Paul  possessed  this  authority,  and  after  giving  directions 
to  the  Corinthian  Church  in  rectification  of  the  errors 
to  which  evening  communions,  after  excess,  had  given 
rise,  he  intimated  his  intention  of  setting  the  rest  in  order 
when  he  came.  The  change  of  hour  observed  was  the 
result  of  S.  Paul's  regulations  upon  his  arrival  at  Corinth. 
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It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  change  was  universally 
accepted  before  S.  John's  departure  from  earth.  The 
"  Agape,"  or  love  feast,  which  had  preceded  the  celebra- 
tion at  Corinth,  was  a  common  meal,  which  rich  and  poor 
alike  shared.  When  the  change  in  the  hour  of  celebration 
took  place,  this  feast  appears  to  have  been  separated  from 
the  Eucharist,  and  to  have  been  still  observed  in  the  even- 
ing.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  described  by  Pliny  as 
existing  within  a  few  years  of  the  Apostolic  era,  in  a  letter 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  quote  at  length. 

Those  who  were  dangerously  ill  universally  appear  to 
have  followed  the  directions  of  the  Apostle  S.  James,  and 
after  sending  for  the  presbyters  of  the  Church,  and  con- 
fessing their  sins,  they  were  by  them  commended  to  the 
Divine  mercy,  and  anointed  with  oil.  The  learned  and 
candid  Mosheim  observes  that,  although  this  custom  is 
rarely  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  universal  observance. 

All  Churches  appear  to  have  been  unanimous  in  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  by  abstinence  from  servile 
work,  and  attendance  at  public  worship,  especially  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion ;  but  the  Jewish 
Christians  still  observed  the  Sabbath  in  addition  to  the 
Sunday.  It  appears  also  that  Easter  and  Whitsuntide 
were,  even  in  the  Apostolic  age,  universally  observed  by 
Christians;  and  there  is  much  reason  for  supposing  that 
Wednesday  and  Friday  in  each  week  were  observed  as 
fasts,  in  memory  of  our  Lord's  betrayal  and  crucifixion. 

The  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  was  from  the 
first  essentially  the  same  as  now. 
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In  the  Apostolic  times  we  find  these  three  orders :  (1) 
Apostles ;  (2)  Bishops,  presbyters,  or  elders ;  (3)  Deacons. 

When  in  the  providence  of  God  all  the  Apostles, 
save  S.  John,  were  removed  from  the  world,  it  was  left, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  to  his  charge  to  organize  the 
Church ;  and  thus  the  threefold  ministry  was  established, 
as  a  reference  to  the  writings  of  his  disciple,  S.  Ignatius, 
would  lead  us  to  infer.  To  the  first  order,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  case  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  were  com- 
mitted all  the  Apostolic  prerogatives  which  were  destined 
to  be  permanent,  the  power  of  transmitting  the  gift  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  of 
ruling  the  Churches. 

But,  as  early  writers  inform  us,  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles,  naturally  hesitating  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
higher  title  of  "  Apostle,"  chose  that  of  bishop  or  overseer, 
leaving  the  title  of  presbyter  or  priest  to  the  second  order. 
The  order  of  deacons  remained  unchanged  in  designation. 

Thus  there  were  still  the  three  orders :  (1)  Bishops ; 
(2)  Presbyters,  elders,  or  priests ;  (3)  Deacons.  S.  Ignatius 
bids  those  to  whom  he  writes,  "  Submit  yourselves  to  the 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  without  which  three  orders 
there  is  no  Church." 

This  decisive  testimony  occurs  within  seven  vears  of 
the  death  of  S.  John. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHRISTIANITY   UNDER  TRAJAN. 

A.D.  98-117. 

M  \HE  Church  had  now  fully  emerged  from  the  Syna- 
gogue,  and  the  Catholic  Faith  was  emancipated  from 
the  shackles  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  it  had 
superseded. 

Nevertheless  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  had  found 
refuge  in  Pella  during  the  siege,  clung  fondly  to  their 
ancestral  rites  and  usages;  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  retained  such  portions  of  Jewish 
discipline  and  ceremonial  as  could  be  in  any  wise  incor- 
porated with  Christian  worship.  Their  bishop  was  of  the 
circumcision,  and  while  they  lived  in  unity  with  their 
Gentile  brethren,  their  peculiar  worship  and  customs  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  them  until  the  close  of  the  period 
embraced  in  this  chapter. 

The  transition  was  a  slow  one,  in  mercy  to  those  whose 
hearts  clung  lovingly  to  the  religion  God  Himself  had 
given  to  their  fathers — a  religion  identified  with  such 
glorious  memories  and  traditions.  But  the  majority  of 
those  Jews  who  had  survived  the  horrors  of  the  last  days 
of  Jerusalem  still  refused  to  see  the  Hand  of  God  in  all 
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this,  and  persisting  in  their  unbelief,  yet  looked  with  sad 
anxiety  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

But  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  Church  had 
brought  her  face  to  face  with  a  mightier  and  fiercer  foe — 
the  Paganism  which  overspread  the  whole  earth  with  its 
baleful  shadow. 

The  policy  of  Eome  had  been  to  tolerate  all  national 
religions.  Despising  Judaism,  she  yet  endured  it ;  and  the 
great  Augustus  condescended  to  request  that  sacrifices 
might  be  offered  on  his  behalf  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

But  the  new  religion  was  not  a  national  one,  and  there- 
fore had  no  claim  to  toleration.  It  appealed  to  all  nations, 
and  it  became  manifest  at  once  to  all  the  votaries  of 
Paganism  that  it  must  be  crushed  or  would  crush. 

For  it  was  not  content  to  exist  side  by  side  with  error. 
It  was  not  content  when  Tiberius  proposed  to  place  the 
statue  of  Christ  side  by  side  with  those  of  other  gods. 
Light  had  no  concord  with  darkness — Christ  with  Belial 
It  would  not  tolerate,  and  therefore  was  not  tolerated. 

Had  Christianity  been  the  colourless  religion  which 
modern  thought  would  sometimes  render  it,  it  must  have 
perished.  Utterly  wanting  in  zeal  and  enthusiasm ;  ready 
to  eat  of  the  table  of  the  Lord  or  the  table  of  devils,  to 
drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  or  the  cup  of  devils,  it  would 
have  lost  all  its  power ;  but  confident  that  it,  and  it  only, 
was  of  God,  it  went  forth  in  suffering,  conquering  and  to 
conquer :  "  Sanguis  martyrum,  semen  ecclesise." 

It  was  universally  believed  in  the  Early  Church  that 
the  Pagan  deities  were  not  simply  creatures  of  the  imagi- 
nation, but  that  the  evil  spirits  had  taken  to  themselves 
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the  attributes  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  Bacchus,  or  the 
like,  and  as  such  sought  to  rob  God  of  the  adoration  of 
His  creatures,  and  to  lure  mankind  to  perdition. 

Therefore  any  act  of  compliance  with  the  popular  wor- 
ship became  an  act  of  utter  sacrilege.  And,  alas !  it  was 
very  hard  to  avoid  such  acts ;  for  they  not  only  formed  the 
temple  worship,  but  were  incorporated  into  the  common 
etiquette  of  society,  and  the  ordinary  actions  of  each  day. 

Thus  the  transactions  of  peace  and  war,  the  public 
spectacles,  civic  ceremonial,  convivial  entertainments,  the 
salutations  of  friends,  the  courtesies  of  life,  marriage, 
burial,  trade,  commerce,  were  all  identified  more  or  less 
with  the  .rites  of  Pagan  superstition  ;  and  a  Christian 
unable  to  comply  with  them  became  an  outcast  from 
his  family  and  friends — whom  he  must  desert  alike  in 
the  bridal  hour  or  the  last  sad  moments  of  mortality. 

Even  the  arts  of  music,  painting,  and  poetry  were 
similarly  defiled.  Paganism  is  now  dead — at  least  the 
Paganism  of  civilized  Home  and  Greece  ;  and  no  one 
anticipates  danger  from  the  recital  or  perusal  of  the  Latin 
or  Greek  classics.  It  was  different  then,  when  the  allu- 
sions to  the  false  gods  spoke  of  living  superstitions,  and 
the  romantic  mythology,  celebrated  by  the  genius  of  the 
poets,  was  to  the  Christian  but  the  praise  and  the  invo- 
cation of  demons. 

Forced,  therefore,  to  tear  themselves  from  the  society 
of  their  relations  and  equals ;  forced  to  absent  themselves 
from  civic  rites  or  military  service ;  forced  to  shun  those 

i 

dear  to  them  in  the  tenderest  moments,  when  human  joy 
or  affliction  called  for  sympathy,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
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the  Christians  are  described  by  Tacitus  and  others  as  men 
who,  by  their  hatred  of  their  fellow-creatures,  merited  the 
severest  punishment.11 

But  there  was  yet  another  reason  which  provoked  men, 
otherwise  merciful,  such  as  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  to  persecute 
Christianity. 

It  fell  under  the  laws  against  secret  societies.  It  ac- 
knowledged authorities  unknown  to  the  state ;  it  professed 
allegiance  to  another  kingdom,  and  men  did  not  always 
realize  the  force  of  the  words,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  A  combination  extending  from  Britain  to 
Mesopotamia  was  one  which  augured  ill,  so  they  thought, 
for  the  Boman  government  and  laws,  especially  since  it 
was  one  whose  spirit  they  could  not  fathom,  save  that  they 
knew  it  inspired  indomitable  courage  and  contempt  of 
death.  It  was  always  the  policy  of  Borne  to  separate  the 
tributary  countries  from  each  other*  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  any  bonds  of  union  between  them,  lest  they 
should  learn  to  combine  for'  mutual  protection.  Chris- 
tianity appeared  such  a  bond  of  union,  and  as  such  was 
proscribed. 

Again,  there  were  certain  mysteries  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians which  were  carefully  preserved  from  the  world,  lest 
the  heathen  should  find  the  means  to  outrage  the  holiest 
rites.  The  doctrine  and  the  ceremonial  attending  the 
Holy  Eucharist  was  thus  carefully  veiled ;  and  the  multi- 
tude, always  suspecting  crime  where  there  is  secrecy, 
spread  rumours  of  Thyestean  banquets,  and  attributed 
cannibalism  in  its  most  revolting  forms  to  the  followers 
of  the  despised  faith. 
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Thus  the  struggle  which  we  are  about  to  relate  com- 
menced. Its  first  outbreaks,  indeed,  we  have  already 
described — the  persecutions  under  Nero  and  Domitian. 

The  persecuting  legislation  of  Nero  was  preserved,  as 
Tertullian  informs  us,  when  his  other  legislation  was 
repealed;  and  although  the  acts  passed  at  this  and  sub- 
sequent periods  were  not  always  enforced,  yet  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  authorities  to  put  them  in  operation. 
The  test  of  a  true  citizen  was  his  willingness  to  observe 
the  sacrificial  rites  commanded  by  the  state.  It  was  for 
refusing  to  perform  these,  even  to  the  extent  of  casting 
a  few  grains  of  incense  on  the  sacrificial  fire,  that  the 
Christians  suffered. 

There  are  commonly  said  to  have  been  ten  great  perse- 
cutions, and  they  are  differently  enumerated  by  different 
writers.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
there  were  ten  periods  when  the  tide  of  persecution 
reached  its  height;  for  the  first  three  centuries  formed 
one  long  period  of  persecution,  during  which  the  liberty 
or  life  of  a  Christian  was  always  at  the  mercy  of  the 
law.  Mosheim  observes  that  the  number  ten  was  probably 
adopted  by  historians  of  the  fifth  century,  owing  to  the 
language  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
wherein  it  appears  to  be  indicated  that  ten  grievous  cala- 
mities should  befall  the  Church,  and  that  the  history  was 
accommodated  to  the  theory.  There  were,  he  observes, 
less  than  ten  if  we  reckon  only  the  universal  persecutions ; 
while,  if  we  reckon  all  the  local  and  provincial  ones,  they 
far  exceed  that  number. 

The  chief  scene  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  in 
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Eome  was  the  famous  Amphitheatre,  known  as  the  Colos- 
seum, which  still  survives  as  the  mightiest  ruin  of  the 
imperial  city,  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and 
thereby  preserved  from  destruction. 

This  mighty  pile  was  commenced  by  Vespasian  two 
years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
employed  thirty  thousand  workmen,  chiefly  captive  Jews, 
for  the  space  of  eight  years,  until  its  dedication  by  Titus, 
under  the  name  of  the  "Flavian  Amphitheatre,"  about 
a.d.  80.  Its  form  was  elliptical,  the  greater  diameter 
being  620  feet  in  length,  the  lesser  513,  and  the  space 
enclosed  about  six  English  acres.  Eaised  on  eighty  im- 
mense arches,  it  rose  to  the  height  of  nearly  two  hundred 
feet,  and  seats  were  provided  for  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  spectators. 

Once  it  was  lavishly  adorned  with  gold  and  marble ;  and 
now,  stern  and  grand  in  its  decay,  it  inspires  the  spectator 
with  an  indefinable  awe  as  he  stands  where  stood  the 
martyr,  and  beholds  the  yawning  openings  where  once  the 
wild  beast  bounded  forth  to  seek  his  devoted  prey,  or  raises 
his  eyes  to  the  vacant  tiers  of  seats  once  filled  with  the 
maddened  crowd,  eager  for  blood,  who  have  so  long  since 
followed  their  victims  to  the  Judge. 

Here  the  bloody  sports  in  which  the  Eoman  populace 
delighted  were  carried  to  their  fullest  extent ;  here  Titus, 
on  the  day  of  dedication,  exhibited  for  slaughter  no  fewer 
than  5,000  wild  beasts ;  and  at  the  triumph  of  Trajan  over 
the  Dacian  no  less  than  10,000  gladiators  contended,  so 
that  the  terrible  loss  of  life  caused  a  contemporaneous 
author  to  declare  that  no  war  ever  inflicted  such  devasta- 
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tion  on  the  human  race  as  these  cruel  sports  and  pastimes. 
Blood  seemed  the  only  stimulant  which  could  rouse  the 
jaded  appetites  of  the  populace,  and  give  zest  to  their 
pleasures. 

Here  on  this  and  similar  spots,  desecrated  by  human 
slaughter,  the  scene  of  the  darkest  and  most  inhuman 
passions  and  vices,  the  battle  of  the  Cross  was  fought  and 
won:  "the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
Church."  It  is  now  supposed  that  the  great  architect  who 
designed  the  stupendous  pile,  becoming  a  Christian,  was 
amongst  the  earliest  victims  who  suffered  for  Christ  within 
its  walls.  No  contemporary  mentions  the  fact,  and  the 
name  of  the  great  designer  seemed  hopelessly  lost ;  but  a 
recent  discovery  in  the  catacombs,  where,  amid  silence  and 
darkness,  the  faithful  entombed  their  martyred  brethren, 
brought  to  light  a  sepulchral  stone,  bearing  the  martyr's 
cross  and  palm,  while  a  rough  inscription  announced  that 
the  victim  was  Gaudentius,  and  that  he  built  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre.  *  u 

The  catacombs  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  were 
galleries,  eight  feet  in  average  height,  and  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  width,  leading  out  of  the  armaria  or  sandpits, 
whence  the  material  used  in  making  Eoman  cement  was 
excavated.  Driven  from  the  light  of  day  by  cruel  perse- 
cution, the  Christians  of  the  imperial  city  had  begun,  at 
the  date  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  to  make  use  of 
these  galleries  for  the  burial  of  their  dead  (for  they  had 
utterly  discontinued  the  heathen  practice  of  burning  the 
bodies),  and  eventually  they  made  use  of  them  for  pur- 

*  See  Note  12. 
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pose  of  worship.  The  earliest  dates  found  in  these  sub- 
terranean chambers,  which  contain  nearly  800  miles  of 
galleries,  cany  us  back  to  the  days  of  Vespasian  (as  in 
the  case  of  Gaudentius),  and  the  galleries  contain  six  or 
seven  millions  of  niches  excavated  in  the  sandstone,  where 
the  Christian  dead  were  buried,  and  the  excavations  closed 
with  slabs.  In  times  of  fierce  persecution,  as  we  3hall 
frequently  observe,  the  bishops  of  Eome  and  their  flocks 
retired  to  these  underground  regions,  where,  in  churches 
excavated  for  the  purpose,  they  celebrated  the  Holy 
Mysteries,  and  committed  the  mangled  relics  of  their  hal- 
lowed dead  to  rest,  sometimes  marking  the  spot  only  by 
the  emblems  of  martyrdom,  sometimes  by  the  touching 
inscription,  "  Mayst  thou  rest  in  peace  and  pray  for  us." 

Such  was  the  aspect  Christianity  bore  in  the  capital  of 
the  heathen  world  at  the  commencement  of  the  dread 
struggle  of  three  centuries. 

Nerva  died  in  January,  A.D.  98,  and  left  the  imperial 
throne  to  the  great  Trajan,  a  wise  and  merciful  ruler,  yet 
one  who  felt  it  his  stern  duty  to  put  in  force  the  laws 
against  Christians,  as  men  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
state. 

His  famous  correspondence  with  Pliny,  governor  of 
Bithynia,  and  son  of  the  great  naturalist  who  perished  in 
the  first  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  deserves  close 
attention. 

Pliny  wrote  complaining  that  the  temples  and  altars  in 
his  province  were  deserted,  that  the  contagion  of  Chris- 
tianity had  seized  whole  multitudes  of  all  ranks  and  ages, 
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and  that  "be  was  at  a  loss  hoto  to  act.  He  had  thought 
that  the  inflexible  obstinacy  with  which  the  Christians 
refused  to  conform  to  the  legal  rites  deserved  punishment; 
but  although  he  had  examined  two  deaconesses  by  torture, 
he  had  discovered  nothing  beyond  a  bad  and  excessive 
superstition. 

"  They  confessed  that  their  whole  error  was,  that  they 
were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a  stated  day,  before  it  was 
light,  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  God,  and  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath  (sacramentum)  to  abstain  from  the  commission 
of  any  wickedness." 

He  continues :  "  Many  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  rank, 
of  both  sexes,  are  accused,  and  will  be  accused.  Nor  has 
the  contagion  of  this  superstition  seized  cities  only,  but 
the  smaller  towns  also,  and  the  open  country." 

Yet  he  appeared  to  think  that  severity  would  check  what 
he  considered  a  growing  evil,  and  asked  permission  of  the 
Emperor  to  pardon  all  such  as  would  confess  their  error. 

Trajan  replied  much  as  follows — 

"  You  have  taken  the  right  method,  my  Pliny,  in  your 
proceedings  with  the  Christians.  They  are  not  to  be 
sought  for.  If  any  are  brought  before  you,  and  con- 
victed, they  ought  to  be  punished.  However,  let  him  that 
denies  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  consents  to  worship 
our  gods,  be  pardoned,  even  though  it  is  evident  he  has 
been  one  formerly.  But  in  no  case  receive  anonymous 
information." 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  Trajan's  reply,  and  it  marks 
well  the  position  the  better  emperors  took  with  regard  to 
Christianity. 
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But  Trajan  had  strictly  revived  all  the  laws  against 
secret  societies.  So  fearful  indeed  was  he  of  anything  like 
combination,  that  he  even  prohibited  the  incorporation  of 
engineers  to  form  a  fire-brigade,  lest,  as  he  said  to  Pliny, 
it  should  lead  to  factions.  It  may  easily  be  judged  how 
he  would  regard  the  proposed  formation  of  a  universal 
brotherhood,  such  as  the  Church  Catholic. 

The  most  notable  martyr  of  the  time  was  Ignatius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  little  child  whom  our  Lord  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
disciples,  and  who  was  afterwards  the  especial  follower  of 
S.  John. 

Passing  through  Antioch  in  the  year  107,  on  his  road 
eastward,  Trajan  ordered  the  aged  bishop  to  be  brought 
before  him. 

The  old  man  was  commonly  called  Theophorus,  or  the 
god-bearer,  as  if  in  literal  commemoration  of  the  words, 
"I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me;"  for  the 
sacramental  incorporation  of  the  elect  with  their  risen 
Lord  in  His  Mystical  Body  was  the  very  keystone  of  early 
Christian  theology. 

u  Who  is  Theophorus  ?  "  asked  the  emperor* 

"  One  who  bears  Christ  within  him,"  was  the  reply. 

"  May  I  not  say  I  bear  our  gods  within  me,  since  they 
aid  me  to  overcome  my  enemies  ? " 

aAlas,  there  is  but  one  God,  Who  made  heaven  and 
earth ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  begotten  Son, 
Whom  He  has  sent." 

"Do  you  then  carry  Him  within  you,  Who  suffered 
under  Pontius  Pilate  ? " 
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«  Verily,  and  indeed ;  for  it  is  written, '  I  will  dwell  in 
them,  and  walk  in  them.' " 

"  Let  Theophorus,  who  says  he  carries  the  crucified  One 
within  him,  be  thrown  to  the  beasts  at  Borne,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people." 

"  I  thank  Thee,  0  God,"  replied  the  Saint,  "that  Thou 
hast  thought  me  worthy,  like  the  blessed  Paul,  to  glorify 
Thee  by  my  death." 

He  was  committed,  by  the  decree  of  Trajan,  to  a  guard 
of  ten  soldiers,  who  were  charged  to  guard  him  safely  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  to  be  exposed  to  beasts  in  the  Colos- 
seum. Upon  their  journey,  owing  to  his  weakness,  they 
rested  at  many  cities ;  especially  he  abode  many  days  at 
Smyrna,  with  S.  Polycarp,  and  thence  he  wrote  epistles  to 
various  Churches,  in  which  he  exhorted  them,  amongst 
other  things,  to  abide  in  obedience  to  the  ministry  God 
had  appointed — "  the  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  with- 
out which  three  orders  there  is  no  Church," — and  bade 
them  avoid  the  heretics,  who  abstained  from  the  Eucha- 
rist, as  not  confessing  It  to  be  "  the  very  Flesh  and  Blood 
of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God." 

But  the  most  touching  portion  of  his  epistles  occurs  in 
that  addressed  to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  beseeches  them 
not  to  strive  to  avert  his  approaching  martyrdom. 

"  I  write  (he  says)  to  all  the  Churches,  telling  them  that 
I  shall  willingly  suffer  for  Christ,  if  ye  hinder  me  not 
Suffer  me  to  be  food  for  the  wild  beasts,  since  by  them  I 
shall  attain  unto  God ;  for  I  am  His  wheat,  and,  ground 
by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  shall  be  found  the  pure  bread 
of  Christ.    Therefore  encourage  the  beasts  that  they  may 
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become  my  sepulchre,  and  this  mortal  flesh  be  not  a  bur- 
den to  you;  for  then  shall  I  indeed  be  the  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ,  when  the  world  shall  see  not  my  body. 

u  From  Syria  even  to  Eome  I  fight  with  beasts  by  night 
and  day,  being  bound  to  ten  leopards,  that  is  to  say,  to 
a  band  of  ten  soldiers,  who,  although  kindly  entreated, 
are  yet  none  the  better,  but  rather  the  worse ;  yet  these 
afflictions  instruct  me,  while  I  am  not  justified  by  them. 
Fain  would  I  delight  in  the  wild  beasts  prepared  for  me. 
I  pray  they  may  devour  me  speedily,  and  not  spare  me 
as  they  have  sometimes  spared  others.  Pardon  me  this 
desire.  I  know  that  it  is  for  my  profit.  Let  fire,  the  cross, 
the  wild  beasts,  broken  bones,  lacerated  members,  shattered 
limbs,  and  all  the  wicked  afflictions,  which  the  devil  doth 
inflict,  come  upon  me.    I  count  all  as  nought  that  I 

may  win  Christ I  seek  Him  Who  died  for  me ;  yea, 

Who  rose  again.  He  is  my  desire,  the  eternal  reward  laid 
up  in  the  heavens.  For  although  I  write  this  living,  yet 
my  desire  is  but  to  die.  Jesus,  my  Love,  is  crucified,  and 
the  fire  that  burneth  within  me,  not  being  quenched  by 
floods  of  tribulation,  biddeth  me  come  to  Him." 

Such  are  some  of  the  expressions  in  this  remarkable 
epistle,  wherein  we  perceive  with  what  vivid  hope  and 
enthusiastic  love  the  early  martyrs  sought  to  glorify  their 
Lord  by  their  deaths,  and  why  their  examples  proved  so 
effectual  in  the  conversion  of  souls. 

Leaving  Smyrna  shortly  afterwards,  the  Saint  resumed 
his  journey,  travelling  by  ship  to  Troas,  whence  he  wrote 
an  epistle  to  the  Church  of  the  Philadelphians,  and  a  last 
farewell  to  Polycarp.    They  were  called  hastily  to  embark 
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again  for  Neapolis ;  for  the  great  Eoman  festival  of  the 
Saturnalia  was  approaching,  and  victims  were  needed  for  the 
beasts.  Landing  at  Neapolis,  they  continued  their  journey 
on  foot,  passing  through  Philippi,  where  the  Church  re- 
ceived the  disciple  of  S.  John  with  much  affection.  They 
toiled  along  the  great  Eoman  road  until  they  arrived  at 
Epidamnus,  or  Dyrrachium,  on  the  opposite  coast,  whence 
they  again  took  ship. 

Passing  Puteoli,  to  the  sorrow  of  S.  Ignatius,  who 
longed  to  tread  in  the  very  footsteps  of  S.  Paul,  they 
landed  at  Ostia,  where  a  number  of  the  faithful  came  to 
meet  him,  and  to  welcome  him  with  sorrowful  joy. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  Saturnalia,  and  the  guards 
hurried  their  prisoner  along  the  eighteen  miles  of  well- 
paved  road  which  lay  between  them  and  their  destination, 
the  Colosseum. 

The  whole  city  was  given  up  to  license  as  they  entered 
it ;  for  it  was  a  day  which  bore  much  resemblance  in  its 
observances  to  the  modern  Carnival  in  the  same  city;  and 
through  streets  lined  with  booths,  through  comic  enter- 
tainments, and  crowds  of  revellers,  they  drew  nearer  to 
the  common  source  of  attraction,  the  Amphitheatre.  The 
victim  appeared  to  be  full  of  joy,  his  eager  soul  seemed 
already  to  grasp  the  crown,  and  as  he  pressed  through  the 
loud  and  dissolute  tumult  of  Rome,  he  seemed  already  to 
tread  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  They  passed  the  huge 
colossal  statue  from  which  the  Colosseum  derived  its 
name,  and  stood  before  one  of  the  low  dark  entrances, 
where  the  victims  were  wont  to  enter  to  return  no  more. 
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Here  the  brethren  sought  and  obtained  his  parting  bless- 
ing, and  hastened  to  seek  the  places  to  which  their 
respective  ranks  entitled  them,  that  they  might  witness 
his  good  confession,  and  nerve  themselves  in  case  a  similar 
hour  awaited  them.  It  was  not  a  time  for  yielding  to  the 
shrinking  nerve,  or  quaking  at  death's  alarms. 

A  dead  calm  came  over  the  immense  multitude,  suc- 
ceeding a  roar,  like  that  of  thunder,  from  one  hundred 
thousand  voices,  as  the  aged  saint  stood  calmly  in  the 
centre  of  the  arena,  while  the  prefect  read  the  sentence, 
and  the  attendants  covered  the  recent  blood  stains  with 
fresh  sand.  In  the  stillness,  the  roaring  of  the  wild  beasts, 
eager  for  their  prey,  could  be  distinctly  heard,  but  it  had 
no  terrors  for  the  victim.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him, 
when  the  iron  gates  of  a  den  rolled  back,  and  two  hungry 
lions  rushed  upon  him.  One  minute  and  he  was  for  ever 
with  the  Lord.  They  found  only  a  few  of  the  larger  bones, 
which  the  faithful  succeeded  in  obtaining. 

When  night  crept  over  the  city,  and  the  moon  shone 
upon  the  hallowed  arena,  three  of  the  brethren  entered 
the  silent  pile,  now  no  longer  echoing  with  the  shouts  of 
the  maddened  multitude.  Spreading  a  napkin,  they  ga- 
thered together  the  blood-stained  sand,  with  the  bones,  and 
bore  them  to  the  villa  of  Clement,  one  of  the  Flavian 
family,  and  now  the  third  Bishop  of  Rome  in  succession 
from  S.  Peter.  There  they  deposited  the  precious  relics 
in  one  of  the  largest  rooms,  and  many  of  the  brethren 
passed  the  night  around  them  in  prayer.  The  sequel  shall 
be  told  in  their  own  words. 

"Now  these  things  took  place  on  the  twentieth  of 
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December.  Having,  therefore,  ourselves  seen  them  as  eye- 
witnesses, we  spent  the  whole  night  within  the  house  in 
tears,  entreating  the  Lord,  our  knees  bent  in  prayer,  to  give 
us,  His  frail  children,  full  assurance  that  His  mercy  over- 
ruled all  that  was  done,  when  a  gentle  sleep  seemed  to 
steal  over  us,  and  suddenly  we  saw  the  holy  Martyr,  who 
lovingly  embraced  us.  He  seemed  to  stretch  his  hands  as 
in  prayer  for  us,  while  he  was  covered  with  sweat  like  one 
just  come  from  a  mighty  conflict,  and  then  he  passed  away 
into  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  there  for  ever  to  abide." 

His  hallowed  remains  were  removed  to  Antioch,  to  rest 
amongst  the  flock  he  had  loved;  but  when  the  tide  of 
Saracen  conquest  reached  that  fated  city,  they  were  again 
brought  back  to  Rome,  to  repose  beneath  the  altar  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Clement,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  villa 
of  that  bishop,  with  its  original  oratory.*18 

Meanwhile  Trajan  pursued  his  course  with  a  large  army 
to  attack  the  Parthians,  who  were  the  successors  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  and  the  greatest  foes  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  East. 

Many  of  the  Jews,  who  had  escaped  the  horrors  of  the 
great  war,  had  settled  amongst  the  Parthians,  under  whom 
they  enjoyed  protection.  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates, 
Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Tigris, 
were  their  chosen  places  of  exile,  as  they  had  been  those 
of  their  worthier  forefathers  nearly  six  centuries  earlier; 
and  many  of  them  built  their  hopes  upon  the  Parthian 
monarchy,  hoping  that,  by  its  aid,  they  might  even  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  defy  Rome. 

•  See  Note  13. 
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But  such  visionaiy  hopes  were  doomed  to  bitter  dis- 
appointment. Trajan  was  everywhere  victorious,  and 
returned  to  Borne  for  a  short  time,  where  he  triumphed 
under  the  name  "  Parthicus."  Armenia  was  annexed  to  his 
dominions,  and  the  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  acknowledged  his  authority.  Nisibis 
was  taken  by  him,  and  became  an  important  Eoman 
garrison,  afterwards  famous  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

Thus  the  Jews  were  bereft  of  their  last  hope  of  national 
restoration,  and,  in  their  despair,  broke  into  open  revolt 
in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  especially  in  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
and  Cyrene.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Casius  they  destroyed 
a  shrine,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Pompey  (who  had  first 
subjugated  them)  with  every  mark  of  hatred,  and  are  said 
to  have  inflicted  great  barbarities  on  the  Gentiles  who  fell 
into  their  power. 

Trajan  subdued  them;  but  it  was  but  an  apparent 
tranquillity  that  followed,  destined  to  be  followed  by  a 
far  fiercer  outbreak. 

But  this  rebellion  caused  the  authorities  to  turn  their 
attention  towards  the  Christian  Jews,  especially  as  it  was 
well  known  that  their  aged  bishop,  Symeon,  the  son  of 
Cleophas,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  royal  line  of 
David,  and  a  kinsman  of  Christ  according  to  the  flesh. 

He  was  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  arrested,  and  the  merciless  judges  caused 
him  to  be  most  severely  tormented  for  several  days.  He 
bore  his  cruel  sufferings  with  such  firmness,  that  all  were 
amazed,  even  the  presiding  magistrate  expressing  his  sur- 
prise that  a  frame  so  aged  could  thus  endure. 
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At  length,  weary  of  tormenting  him,  they  ordered  him 
to  be  crucified,  and  thus  he  was  permitted  to  follow  his 
Lord. 

Troubles  broke  out  again  in  the  East,  and  Trajan  was 
called  upon  to  return  thither  in  haste.  Again  successful, 
he  entered  Babylon,  Seleucia,  and  Ctesiphon  in  triumph, 
formed  the  conquered  countries  into  the  provinces  of 
Assyria  and  Mesopotamia,  and,  filled  with  an  ambition  to 
equal  the  great  Alexander,  sailed  down  the  Tigris  as  a 
conqueror,  even  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  There,  seeing  a 
vessel  about  to  sail  for  India,  he  lamented  his  old  age, 
which  forbade  him  a  career  of  gloiy  like  the  conqueror  he 
envied.  In  the  year  117,  while  endeavouring  to  subdue 
a  revolt  of  the  Arab  tribes,  he  fell  ill,  and,  leaving  the 
command  to  his  adopted  son,  Hadrian,  started  to  return 
to  Italy,  but  died  on  the  road  at  Silenus,  in  Cilicia.  His 
ashes  were  conveyed  to  Home,  and  buried  beneath  the 
column  he  had  erected  to  commemorate  his  victories.  It 
is  now  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  S.  Paul. 

Meanwhile  false  brethren  had,  as  S.  Paul  foretold, 
"privily  brought  in  damnable  heresies,"  causing  great 
perplexity  to  the  faithful.  Foremost  amongst  them  were 
the  Gnostics. 

The  system  of  the  Gnostics  would  hardly  be  called  a 
heresy  according  to  the  modern  force  of  the  term ;  it  was 
rather  an  incorporation  of  certain  Christian  doctrines  into 
a  system  mainly  borrowed  from  Pagan  philosophy. 

The  cardinal  doctrines  of  this  system  were  as  follows : 
1st  Belief  in  one  God,  dwelling  from  eternity  in  the  ful- 
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ness  of  light ;  2ndly,  in  countless  generations  of  spiritual 
beings,  called  cbotis,  proceeding  from  Him,  and  representing 
His  attributes  ;  3rdly,  in  the  permanent  and  essential  evil 
of  all  that  is  material ;  4thly,  in  the  existence  of  a  Demi- 
urge, or  inferior  God,  perhaps  hostile  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
by  whom  the  material  world  was  governed,  and  who  was 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament ;  5thly,  in  the  mission  of 
Christ,  sent  by  the  Supreme  God,  to  deliver  man  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Demiurge. 

According  to  this  system,  no  resurrection  of  the  body 
was  admissible,  since,  being  material,  it  was  essentially 
evil  And  this  led  to  two  opposite  lines  of  conduct ;  some 
Gnostics  wallowed  in  sensuality,  as  merely  debasing  the 
material  nature ;  others,  more  nobly,  sought  to  repress  it 
by  asceticism. 

Again,  since  matter  was  essentially  evil,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  was  necessarily  modified.  Either,  as  some 
held,  Christ's  body  was  merely  a  phantom,  or  else  Jesus 
was  a  mere  man,  on  whom  the  aeon,  Christ,  descended 
when  He  was  baptized,  to  forsake  Him  again  before  His 
Passion. 

6thly.  The  Demiurge  being  inimical,  or  at  least  rebel- 
lious, to  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Old  Testament  was  utterly 
rejected,  as  being  simply  the  record  of  His  will  or  His 
doings. 

Finally,  after  death,  the  soul  of  the  perfect  Gnostic, 
purified  perhaps  in  baptism,  and,  as  some  held,  by  aus- 
terities and  mortification  of  the  flesh,  would  be  emancipated 
for  ever  from  its  earthly  prison,  and  gathered  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Supreme  God :  such  souls  as  failed  to  work 
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out  their  purification  while  yet  in  the  flesh  being  com- 
pelled to  inhabit  other  bodies,  and  pass  through  another 
period  (or  other  periods)  of  probation. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  subsequent  history  of 
Simon  Magus,  after  his  encounter  with  S.  Peter  at  Samaria ; 
but  the  subject  merits  a  few  more  lines.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  philosophers  who 
maintained  the  leading  principles  we  have  faintly  endea- 
voured to  sketch.  But  this  unhappy  magician  proceeded 
to  far  greater  lengths  than  were  customary  amongst  his 
followers ;  for  he  pretended  that  in  his  own  person  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  aeons  resided,  and  that  another  aeon,  the 
mother  of  all  human  souls,  inhabited  the  body  of  a  beau- 
tiful slave  named  Helena,  whom  he  had  bought  at  Tyre, 
and  made  the  companion  of  his  wanderings.  He  daringly 
asserted  that  he  came  by  command  of  God  to  abolish  the 
rule  of  the  Demiurge,  and  to  establish  that  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  common  tradition  that  a  statue  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  Simoni  Deo  Sancto,"  was  erected  to  hmi  at 
Home,  and  that,  after  disputing  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul, 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  his  divinity  by  an  attempt  to 
fly,  but  through  the  prayers  of  S.  Peter  fell  and  broke  his 
neck,  are  probably  partly  inventions  of  a  later  age,  and 
partly  distortions  of  fact. 

Menander,  a  Samaritan  by  birth,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus,  whofee  doctrines  he 
closely  followed.  Cerinthus,  whose  name  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  connection  with  S.  John,  taught, 
and  probably  originated,  the  doctrine  that  Christ  was  a 
mere  man  upon  whom  the  aeon,  Christ,  descended  at  His 
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Baptism  to  forsake  Him  before  His  sufferings ;  and  added 
the  doctrine  of  the  Kesurrection  of  the  Body,  and  an  earthly 
millennium,  to  the  usually  received  Gnostic  teaching. 

Saturninus  of  Antioch  held  the  dualistic  principle, 
which  asserted  the  existence  of  two  co-equal  and  co- 
eternal  Beings — one  good,  the  other  evil.  Cerdo  and 
Marcion,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Pontus,  followed  in  his 
steps  to  a  certain  degree,  but  added  an  intermediate  deity, 
the  creator  of  the  world,  neither  perfectly  good  nor 
perfectly  evil  Bardesanes  and  Tatian,  by  adding  further 
distinctions,  elaborated  other  sects  into  life. 

Then  again  there  were  the  Egyptian  Gnostics,  particu- 
larly distinguished  from  the  Asiatics  (1)  by  maintaining 
the  eternity  of  matter  and  denying  that  of  evil ;  (2)  by 
supposing  our  Blessed  Lord  to  be  composed  of  two  Persons 
— Divine  and  Human — the  union  only  enduring  from  the 
Baptism  to  the  Passion ;  (3)  by  denying  the  necessity  of 
a  life  of  mortification.  Amongst  the  Egyptian  Gnostics, 
Basilides  framed  a  most  fanciful  system,  acknowledging 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  Who  produced  from 
His  substance  seven  aeons,  two  of  whom  engendered  the 
angels,  who  increased  in  their  generations  until  there  were 
three  hundred  and  sixty  five  angelic  orders,  under  the 
dominion  of  a  mighty  lord  named  Abraxas. 

Carpocrates,  one  of  the  most  vicious  teachers  of  the 
Egyptian  Gnostics,  actually  recommended  a  life  of  vice  to 
his  followers  as  most  calculated  to  debase  the  body  and  to 
set  free  the  soul  from  its  influence.  He  maintained  that 
God  had  created  all  things  for  the  common  enjoyment, 
and  that  therefore  lust  and  robbery  were  but  arbitrary 
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names  given  by  mankind  to  an  exercise  of  the  natural 
rights  of  their  fellows. 

It  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  the  sect  of  Carpocrates 
fell  into  utter  disgrace ;  and,  as  they  assumed  the  name  of 
Christians  when  the  Church  was  in  prosperity,  only  to 
apostatize  in  persecution,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many 
of  their  iniquities  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Church, 
and  perhaps  we  may  assign  this  origin  to  many  of  the 
scandalous  charges  made  by  the  heathen  against  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Gnostics  were  the 
Valentinians,  so  called  from  their  leader  Valentine.  His 
sect,  arising  at  Eome,  spread  throughout  the  empire  with 
great  rapidity.  His  principles  included  those  we  have 
sketched  as  the  common  property  of  the  Gnostics,  includ- 
ing some  peculiarities  which  formed  the  distinction  of  the 
sect.  His  imagination  was  wilder  than  that  of  his  fellow 
teachers,  and  the  system  he  elaborated  is  so  fanciful,  yet 
so  profane,  that  it  is  marvellous  how  it  attained  such  great 
celebrity.  It  included  the  theory  that  the  Demiurge  was 
in  opposition  to  the.  Supreme  Being  represented  by  our 
Saviour,  and  ascribed  the  crucifixion  to  the  malice  of  the 
former.  It  denied  the  resurrection,  but  admitted  the  final 
destruction  of  the  earth  by.  fire. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon  the 
principles  of  this  strange  combination  of  Oriental  phi- 
losophy and  error  with  fragmentary  portions  of  Christian 
theology.  Yet,  doubtless,  it  had  its  providential  use ;  it 
forced  the  Church  into  intellectual  conflict  with  the 
existing  forms  of  belief  or  unbelief,  and  thus  enabled  her 
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to  rescue  all  that  was  yet  of  God  in  the  fast-decaying 
civilization  around  her;  and  to  press  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy  into  the  service  of  the  Church,  whereas  they 
had  been  hitherto  simply  weapons  in  the  hand  of  the 
enemy.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  Christian  theology, 
famous  for  the  mighty  names  of  Pantsenus,  Clement,  and 
Origen,  who  succeeded  in  foiling  the  foe  with  his  own 
weapons,  and  bringing  multitudes  into  the  fold  of  Christ 
if,  alas !  their  own  pure  faith  was  somewhat  tarnished  in 
the  mighty  conflict. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHRISTIANITY  UNDER  HADRIAN  AND  THE  ANTONINES. 

A.D.  117-180. 

n^RAJAN  died  at  Cilicia,  as  we  have  already  related,  in 
the  year  117,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted 
son,  Publius  -Mius  Hadrianus,  who  had  been  left  to  his 
guardianship  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  and  had  accom- 
panied him  on  this  his  last  expedition.  Hadrian  had 
remained  at  Antioch,  where  he  learned  the  death  of  his 
benefactor,  and  causing  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor, 
wrote  to  request  the  confirmation  of  the  senate.  He  most 
wisely  resolved  not  to  attempt  to  secure  the  remote  con- 
quest of  Trajan,  but  to  make  the  Euphrates  as  of  old  the 
eastern  boundary  of  his  mighty  empire.  He  remained  in 
the  East  until  peace  was  firmly  established,  and  reached 
Eome  the  following  year.  His  character  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  qualities.  He  had  great  ability, 
and  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  philosophy :  he 
studied  medicine  and  mathematics ;  was  a  poet,  painter, 
and  musician.  At  the  same  time  he  made  great  pre- 
tension to  military  genius,  in  which  he  could  not  bear 
to  be  excelled ;  such  indeed  was  his  jealousy  that  he  put 
several   persons  to  death   on  divers   pretences,  but  in 
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reality  because  he  was  conscious  of  their  superiority  in 
his  favourite  pursuits. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  under 
Trajan,  partially  subdued.  The  rebellion  had  broken  out 
again,  under  circumstances  of  singular  atrocity,  and  the 
insurgents  had  committed  the  grossest  barbarities  upon 
the  Gentile  population.  Hadrian  had  studied  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  was  not  indisposed  to  be  mer- 
ciful to  the  Jews ;  but  the  indignation  generally  inspired 
by  their  cruelties,  and  the  hatred  they  were  known  to 
bear  to  the  whole  Gentile  world,  effectually  prevented 
the  extension  of  any  indulgence,  had  such  been  his  wish. 
He  destroyed  their  Egyptian  colony  and  temple;  desolated 
Cyrene,  where  they  dwelt  in  great  numbers,  so  that.it 
had  to  be  re-peopled  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  and,  finally, 
sent  a  ferocious  general,  named  Turbo,  to  stamp  out  the 
last  embers  of  the  insurrection  in  Palestine  itself. 

The  unhappy  Israelites  were  completely  defeated ;  and, 
to  extinguish  the  last  remnant  of  their  national  existence, 
Hadrian  built  a  heathen  city  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem, 
which  he  named  "-<Elia  Capitolina."  A  temple  of  Jupiter 
defiled  Mount  Moriah,  a  temple  of  Venus,  Mount  Calvary, 
thus  equally  wounding  the  feelings  of  Jews  and  Christians. 
The  figure  of  a  hog  was  carved  over  the  outer  gate  of  the 
city,  in  derision  of  the  Mosaical  distinction  between  the 
clean  and  the  unclean,  and  in  every  possible  way  the 
national  prejudices  of  the  Jews  were  set  wholly  at 
nought. 

A  fierce  outbreak  was  the  result.  Irritated  to  the  last 
degree,  a  mob  of  desperate  men,  setting  all  danger  at 
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nought  and  despising  death,  broke  out  into  fresh  re- 
bellion under  one  Cozba,  a  pupil  of  the  great  rabbi  AMba 
who  took  to  himself  the  title  of  Barcocab,  the  son  of  the 
Star,  in  allusion  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaard,  and  pretended 
to  be  the  long-expected  Messiah.  Multitudes  flocked  to 
his  standard,  and  he  seized  upon  Beth-horon,  then  called 
Bithera,  as  his  head-quarters :  it  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  related  in  the  book  of  Joshua. 

There  he  reigned  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  made 
himself  a  fearful  name  by  his  cruelty  to  both  Gentiles  and 
Christians,  since  the  latter  would  not  acknowledge  him  as 
their  Messiah.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  Hadrian  besieged 
the  city  in  person,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance  took 
it  by  storm.  Barcocab  was  killed  in  the  battle,  his  fol- 
lowers put  to  the  sword,  and  their  leaders,  the  rabbis,  most 
cruelly  tortured.  The  aged  Akiba  was  actually  torn  to 
death  by  red-hot  pincers.  The  few  survivors  of  this  dread- 
ful scene  were  sold  as  slaves  under  the  great  oak  of  Mamre, 
on  the  spot  where  Abraham  had  once  sat  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  when  the  mysterious  Three  appeared  to  him  and  pro- 
mised that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.  From  that  time  the  Jewish  people  seemed  to 
lose  all  hope  of  a  restoration.  For  many  generations,  once 
only  in  the  year,  were  they  permitted  to  approach  their 
fallen  home,  and  on  payment  of  a  large  sum,  to  weep  over 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem.14 

It  became  all  important  now  for  the  Christians  to  sever 
their  holy  cause  from  that  of  the  olden  dispensation,  and 
even  the  very  vestiges  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  fell  into 
disuse.  A  Gentile  bishop  was  appointed  to  rule  the  Jewish 
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and  Gentile  Christians  alike,  at  -Mia  Capitolina,  the  first 
uncircumcised  bishop  being  named  Marcus. 

The  state  of  the  Christians  during  the  first  years  of 
Hadrian  differed  nothing  from  that  under  Trajan.  They 
were  protected,  indeed,  in  either  case  from  anonymous 
accusations;  but  the  heathen  priests,  thus  disappointed 
of  their  prey,  were  not  at  a  loss  to  find  other  means  of 
stirring  up  the  government  against  the  faithful. 

Did  a  famine  or  pestilence  occur,  it  was  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  because  the  Christians  were  suffered  to  live; 
did  a  river  burst  its  bounds,  and  inundations  sweep  away 
harvests  or  villages,  again  it  was  the  Christians ;  and  so, 
when  the  multitude  were  assembled  in  circus  or  forum, 
a  few  prompters,  judiciously  dispersed,  raised  the  cry, 
"Christianos  ad  leones!"  and  the  popular  fury  appeared 
to  necessitate  the  sacrifice  of  the  few  to  the  safety  of  the 
many. 

But  one  was  found  to  protest  against  this  unjust 
iniquity.  Serenus  Granianus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  repre- 
sented to  Hadrian  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  sacrificing 
persons  convicted  of  no  crime,  and  in  many  cases  better 
subjects  than  their  accusers,  to  the  sanguinary  caprice  of 
the  mob.  Nor  were  his  generous  exertions  in  vain. 
.  About  this  time  the  emperor  visited  Athens,  still  the 
focus  of  heathen  civilization.  Here  he  was  initiated  into 
the  ELeusinian  mysteries,  supposed  to  contain  the  deepest 
secrets  revealed  by  the  gods  to  man ;  and  while  he  listened 
to  the  orations  of  Stoics  or  Epicureans,  still  as  idle  and  as 
talkative  as  in  the  days  of  S.  Paul,  Quadratus,  Bishop  of 
Athens,  a  man  educated  in  all  the  learning  and  philosophy 
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of  Athens,  presented  the  first  Christian  apology,  in  com- 
pany with  another  Christian  philosopher  named  Aristides. 
These  apologies,  which  addressed  themselves  to  the 
"emperor's  convictions,  together  with  the  letter  of  Serenus 
Granianus,  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  Hadrian  issued 
an  edict  forbidding  any  person  in  authority  to  yield 
Christians  to  the  violence  of  the  mob,  or  to  sentence  them 
to  death,  unless  convicted  of  crimes  against  the  laws. 

Still,  since  Christianity  itself  was  a  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  persecutions  still  continued,  only  under  a  more 
formal  process;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  many 
instances  the  faithful  eagerly  sought  to  obtain  the  martyr's 
crown,  forgetting  that  thereby  they  caused  the  heathen  to 
sin.  "Wretched  men,"  exclaimed  Arrius  Antoninus,  the 
proconsul,  "if  you  are  weary  of  life,  is  there  not  rope 
enough  for  you  to  hang  yourselves  with  ?"  But  this  pre- 
sumptuous grasping  at  the  palm  of  martyrdom  was  con- 
demned by  the  Church,  and  it  was  observed  that  those 
who  put  themselves  most  eagerly  forward  were  frequently 
the  first  to  give  way  under  torture. 

There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  many  martyrs  of 
note  under  this  prince;  still  it  is  perhaps  well  to  relate 
one  of  the  most  prominent  legends  of  the  time,  containing 
more  or  less  of  truth,  but  only  partially  authenticated. 
In  the  days  of  Hadrian  there  lived  a  Christian  widow 
named  Symphorosa,  with  her  seven  sons,  near  the  beautiful 
villa  which  the  emperor  built  hard  by  the  falls  of  the 
Anio.  Now  the  priests  of  Hercules  had  a  temple  in  the 
town  above,  and  invoked  their  demon  with  many  evil 
rites.     But  at  length  their  god  remained  deaf  to  their 
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incantations;  because  they  were  hindered  by  the  prayers 
of  the  Christian  matron  in  her  home  below.  So  they 
besought  the  emperor  to  compel  her  to  offer  sacrifice ;  and 
he  sent  for  her,  and  bade  her  obey  the  law.  And  when  she 
steadfastly  refused,  the  emperor,  waxing  wroth,  bade  her 
choose  between  obedience  and  death. 

She  replied,  "  My  husband  and  his  brother  both  suffered 
for  the  Lord,  and  I  and  my  sons  are  ready  to  die  too." 

So  they  took  her  to  the  temple,  and  after  they  had 
beaten  her  in  vain  with  many  stripes,  and  grievously 
mangled  her  suffering  body,  they  threw  her  into  the  river 
above  the  fall,  and  she  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  men 
to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord.  Nor  were  her  boys  unwor- 
thy of  so  noble  a  mother;  for,  being  brought  before  the 
emperor,  and  found  constant  to  the  end,  they  were  dis- 
missed,  by  various  cruel  torments,  from  this  evil  world  to 
abide  with  their  mother  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Whom 
they  loved. 

The  latter  days  of  Hadrian  were  days  of  sadness  and 
degradation.  The  loss  of  his  favourite,  Antinous,  a  youth 
of  great  beauty,  who  perished  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
as  he  ascended  it  in  the  emperor's  train,  embittered  his 
remaining  days.  The  town  nearest  to  the  fatal  scene  was 
named  after  the  lost  favourite.  Divine  honours  were 
decreed  to  him ;  yet  men  whispered  that  he  had  perished  in 
one  of  those  paroxysms  of  mad  anger  to  which  Adrian  was 
subject  by  the  emperor's  own  hand.  After  this  period  it 
became  dangerous  to  approach  the  lord  of  life  and  death. 
Illness  increased  upon  him.  He  begged  his  slaves  to  end 
his  pain  by  poison.    He  uncovered  his  naked  breast,  and 
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besought  a  barbarian  slave  in  vain  to  thrust  his  sword 
through  the  heart.  All  was  in  vain;  his  sickness  and  misery- 
increased,  yet  he  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  consolation. 
The  pagan  mysteries  threw  no  light  upon  the  tomb. 
Dying,  he  repeated  those  touching  stanzas,  commencing 
"  animula,  vagula,  blandula,"  which  have  been  thus  para- 
phrased by  Prior — 

"  Poor  little,  pretty,  fluttering  thing, 

Must  we  no  longer  live  together  ? 
And  dost  thou  plume  thy  trembling  wing, 

To  take  thy  flight  thou  know'st  not  whither  P 
Thy  hum'rous  vein,  thy  pleasing  foUy, 

Lie  all  neglected,  all  forgot ; 
And  pensive,  wav'ring,  melancholy, 

Thou  dread' st,  and  hop'st  thou  know'tt  not  what." 

Such  was  all  the  succour  paganism  could  give  to  its 
votaries  in  the  hour  of  dissolution.  The  strength  of 
Christianity  lay  in  its  possession  of  the  secret  of  eternal 
life — the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  then 
fifty  years  old,  and  had  passed  through  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state  with  the  applause  of  all  men.  His  virtues 
were  by  no  means  impaired  by  his  exaltation. 

It  was  during  his  long  reign  of  twenty-two  happy  and 
prosperous  years,  that  Justin  Martyr,  the  great  apologist  of 
the  Christian  Church,  flourished. 

This  great  Christian  philosopher  was  born  in  Palestine, 
in  a  town  built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sychem.  He 
studied  in  all  the  various  schools  of  philosophy,  finally 
taking  rest  in  that  of  Plato,  until  a  more  divine  theology 
was  revealed  to  him.  "Walking  upon  the  sea-coast,  medi- 
tating upon  some  abstract  argument  of  his  favourite  sage, 
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he  became  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  possible  future 
which  might  await  the  soul.  He  could  not  solve  the 
mystery  by  the  aid  of  his  master,  and  raised  earnest  aspi- 
rations for  Divine  wisdom  to  the  unknown  God,  when  he 
met  an  aged  man  of  singularly  venerable  appearance,  from 
whose  conversation  he  learned  the  truth,  and  embraced  it 
with  joy. 

It  was  the  common  tradition  that  his  companion  had 
been  an  angel  in  human  form ;  but  leaving  the  question  as 
one  which  might  easily  arise  in  an  age  so  fertile  in  pro- 
digies and  miracles,  we  may  follow  the  converted  philos- 
opher, now  baptized,  through  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  everywhere  proclaiming  the  truth  which 
had  made  him  free. 

Coming  to  Eome  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Antoninus,  whose  gentle  disposition  had  led  him  to  dis- 
countenance all  persecution  of  the  Christians,  he  composed 
his  first  "  Apology,"  wherein  he  defends  the  faithful  from 
the  charges  commonly  brought  against  them. 

In  it,  he  appeals  to  the  constancy  of  the  Christians 
under  suffering  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  religion ; 
he  shows  the  injustice  of  the  persecutors ;  points  out  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  Person  of  Christ ;  appeals  to 
the  innocency  of  the  lives  of  the  Christians;  shows  the 
absurdity  of  the  reports  concerning  their  worship ;  and 
finally  describes,  so  far  as  was  then  lawful,  their  rites  and 
customs. 

He  tells  us  that  the  converts,  after  due  preparation, 
were  brought  to  a  place  where  there  was  water,  and  "  were 
regenerated/'  in  the    same   manner   in   which   he  and 
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others  had  been  regenerated,  being  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  He  also  describes 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  took  place 
on  the  Sunday  at  the  hour  of  dawn,  telling  how  the  presi- 
dent, taking  the  bread,  and  the  wine  mixed  with  water, 
into  his  hands,  consecrated  the  gifts,  concluding  with  the 
wor4s,  "For  this  Food,  thus  Eucharistized  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  by  prayer,  is  no  longer  common  bread  and  wine, 
but  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  the  Incarnate  Jesus." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  "  Apology,"  Antoninus 
wrote  the  rescript,  which  Eusebius  preserves,  in  favour  of 
the  Christians,  not  only  forbidding  their  punishment,  but 
even  asserting  that  their  accusers  were  deserving  of  chas- 
tisement, and  should  be  held  guilty. 

But,  alas!  this  peace  and  toleration  ended  when  the 
gentle  Antoninus  Pius  passed  away  in  the  year  161,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Never  have  the  records  of  Pagan  antiquity  presented  us 
with  a  character  so  noble  as  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
successor  of  Titus  Antoninus  *  The  noblest  of  all  Pagan 
emperors,  his  life  shines  the  brighter  by  its  startling 
contrast  with  the  impurity  and  wickedness  of  the  age. 
Niebuhr,  the  great  historian,  says,  "  It  is  more  delightful 
to  speak  of  Aurelius  than  of  any  man  in  history;  for  if 
ever  there  was  sublime  human  virtue,  it  was  his."  He  was 
born  in  the  days  of  Hadrian,  under  whose  notice  he  was 
brought  at  the  early  age  of  six  years ;  and  Niebuhr  tells  us 
again,  that  the  bad  and  sinful  habits  of  that  emperor  left 
him,  when  he  gazed  on  the  sweetness  of  that  infant  child, 

*  See  his  life  in  "Seekers  after  God."    By  Eev.  F.  W.  Farrar. 
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to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Verissimus,  "most  true."  Had 
Aurelius  been  of  age  when  Hadrian  died,  he  would  probably 
have  succeeded  him  at  once ;  but  he  was  only  seventeen, 
and  Antoninus  was  selected  to  fill  the  throne  with  the 
express  condition  that  he  should  adopt  the  youth,  and 
make  him  heir  presumptive  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Edu- 
cated at  home,  in  all  the  literature  of  the  age,  his  physical 
training  was  not  neglected;  and  he  certainly  seemed  to  have 
attained  the  standard  of  life  implied  in  the  maxim,  "  mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano."  He  has  left  us  in  his  "  Meditations" 
a  beautiful  picture  of  his  life.  His  gratitude  is  warmly 
expressed  that  his  home  education  spared  him  the  contami- 
nating influence  of  a  Eoman  public  school,  while  he  was 
at  the  same  time  absolutely  free  from  the  effeminate  vices 
a  home  training  in  those  days  would  ordinarily  have  en- 
gendered. " I  learnt  from  my  mother,"  he  says,  "not  only 
abstinence  from  evil  deeds,  but  even  from  evil  thoughts." 

Eigidly  self-denying,  in  his  twelfth  year  he  embraced 
the  tenets  and  assumed  the  attire  of  a  Stoic.  He  habitually 
slept  on  a  plank  bed,  with  a  skin  as  the  coverlet,  amidst 
the  luxury  of  a  Eoman  palace :  he  disciplined  his  body  by 
boxing,  wrestling,  and  running ;  his  mind  by  the  study  of 
the  noblest  works  of  art  and  literature.  Grateful  and 
loving  in  an  age  when  ingratitude  was  a  prominent  vice, 
diligent  and  laborious  in  an  age  of  sloth,  self-denying 
while  luxury  tempted  him  on  every  side,  serenely  virtuous 
amidst  the  most  glowing  temptations  to  vice,  he  seemed  to 
be  the  very  representative  of  the  few,  who,  as  S.  Paul  tells 
us,  having  not  the  law,  "  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law." 
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Most  sad  it  seems  to  us  that  the  light,  which  had  already 
enlightened  the  Gentiles,  should  never  have  reached  the 
noblest  amongst  them ;  nay,  that  one  of  the  most  severe 
persecutions  the  Church  ever  sustained  should  have  taken 
place  under  his  government,  although  his  personal  respon- 
sibility was  probably  very  slight,  the  edicts  of  his  prede- 
cessors being,  as  we  shall  presently  observe,  put  into  active 
and  cruel  operation,  not  in  Eome,  but  in  Gaul  and  Asia 
Minor. 

The  cause  of  the  persecution  was,  as  usual,  the  belief  of 
the  multitude  that  the  calamities  which  happened  to  the 
empire  were  simply  the  manifestations  of  Divine  anger, 
because  of  the  supposed  atheism  and  impiety  of  the  Chris- 
tians. This  unreasoning  and  miserable  clamour  was  louder 
than  ever  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  misfortune. 

Aurelius  commenced  his  reign  by  associating  his  adop- 
ted brother,  Lucius  Verus,  with  him  in  the  government, 
and,  supposing  him  to  possess  those  manly  qualities  which 
would  better  qualify  him  than  himself  to  assume  the  mili- 
tary administration,  he  yielded  the  management  of  such 
matters  chiefly  to  Verus,  while  he  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  civil  administration. 

But  Verus  was  addicted  to  vices  which  his  benefactor  did 
not  suspect,  and  was  no  sooner  away  from  the  immediate 
influence  of  Aurelius  than  he  gave  way  to  them  utterly, 
and  spent  his  whole  energies  in  riot  and  debauchery. 

The  two  emperors  were  scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne, 
when  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  assailed  on  every 
side  by  troops  of  barbarians.  The  Parthians  desolated 
Syria,  the  Catti  burst  over  the  German  frontiers,  and  the 
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distant  isle  of  Britain,  harassed  by  the  Caledonians,  con- 
tributed its  share  to  the  sad  intelligence  received  from 
eveiy  side.  It  was  the  first  year  of  Aurelius,  and  his 
wife,  Faustina,  had  just  presented  him  with  twins,  one 
of  whom  survived  to  become  known  to  history  as  that 
monster  of  iniquity,  the  Emperor  Commodus.  The  Tiber 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  destroyed  large  portions  of  the 
city;  famine  and  pestilence  added  their  horrors;  indeed, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  complicated  misery  of  the  period, 
heightened  as  it  was  by  the  contrast  with  the  happiness 
which  had  distinguished  the  reign  of  Antoninus. 

Verus  went  to  command  the  army  of  the  East  in  person ; 
but  proceeding  no  further  than  Antioch,  left  the  glory  of 
the  war  to  his  lieutenants,  who,  indeed,  vanquished  the 
Parthians,  but  acted  with  shameless  cruelty,  which  was 
avenged  by  the  outbreak  of  famine  and  pestilence  in  their 
own  ranks,  and  as  they  came  home  they  disseminated  the 
plague  in  every  region  they  traversed ;  while  Verus,  un- 
mindful of  the  misery  around  him,  still  remained  plunged 
in  shameless  debauchery,  till  he  caught  the  infection  and 
died  at  Aquileia. 

The  heathen  priests,  thoroughly  alarmed,  vainly  suppli- 
cated the  interference  of  their  gods ;  and  after  they  had 
celebrated  every  sacred  rite  or  mode  of  supplication  known 
amongst  them,  they  had  recourse  to  the  usual  expedient, 
and  ascribed  all  the  calamities  of  the  state  to  the  Chris- 
tians. 

In  his  "  Meditations"  the  Emperor  Aurelius  alludes  once 
only  to  the  Christians,  and  then  to  censure  that  indiffer- 
ence to  death,  which  appeared  to  him  to  spring  from  gloomy 
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fanaticism.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  man, 
whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  philanthropy,  and  who 
cared  so  little  for  the  popular  superstition  that  he  but  once 
dedicated  a  temple,  and  then  to  Beneficence,  could  have 
taken  any  pleasure  in  persecution. 

But  the  laws  of  Trajan  were  still  existing,  and  had  been 
acted  upon  occasionally,  with  the  sanction  of  both  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus,  and  Aurelius  saw  no  reason  for  departing 
from  the  practice  of  his  predecessors.  We  must  not  judge 
him  hardly,  as  if  he  possessed  our  own  light;  the  wisest  and 
best  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  his  day  spoke  of  Chris- 
tianity with  hatred  and  contempt;  the  multitude  firmly 
believed  in  the  rumours  of  horrible  iniquities,  perpetrated 
by  the  Christians,  of  cannibalism  in  its  most  revolting 
forms,  and  nameless  but  shameful  vices. 

The  very  "disciplina  arcani"  observed  by  the  Christians, 
whereby  the  "  Sacred  Mysteries,"  as  they  were  commonly 
called,  were  protected  from  the  intrusion  of  unbelievers, 
added  to  this  evil,  and  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  Thyes- 
tean  banquets ;  while  the  frequent  application  of  torture, 
in  its  most  agonizing  forms,  to  the  slaves  of  Christians 

had  extorted  confessions  of  scenes  of  iniquity,  as  imaginary 
as  those  which  similar  applications  produced  from  the 
supposed  witches  of  mediaeval  or  later  times. 

Therefore  we  may  well  believe  that  Marcus  Aurelius, 
when  he  issued  the  following  rescript,  believed  that  he 
was  doing  God  service,  and  averting  avenging  wrath  from 
the  people  committed  to  his  paternal  care. 

"We  have  heard  that  the  laws  are  violated  by  those 
who,  in  our  times,  call  themselves  Christians.    Seize  those 
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people,  and  if  they  refuse  to  offer  sacrifice  to  our  gods, 
punish  them  with  various  kinds  of  torment;  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  justice  be  mingled  with  mercy,  and  that  the 
punishment  cease  when  the  crime  is  abandoned."15 

The  heathen  priests,  thus  successful,  lost  not  a  moment 
in  stirring  up  the  multitude,  and  a  most  deadly  persecution, 
commonly  known  as  "The  Fourth,"  commenced.  It  pro- 
bably raged  throughout  the  empire,  but  its  severity  was 
most  conspicuous,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  Gaul. 

Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  was  the  last  of  those  who 
were  called  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  having  seen  and 
conversed  with  the  Apostles  themselves.  He  had  been 
instituted  to  the  bishopric  by  S.  John  himself,  and  is  the 
angel  of  that  Church  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  a  slave,  but  to  have  been 
raised  out  of  that  state  by  a  pious  lady  named  Calisto,  who 
educated  and  maintained  him.  He  became  catechist  and 
deacon  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  under  Bucolus,  the  first 
bishop,  and  on  the  death  of  that  prelate  was  appointed  his 
successor;  being  probably  the  bishop  to  whom  the  Apostle 
entrusted  the  young  man,  whom  he  afterwards  reclaimed 
from  robbery  and  crime,  as  we  have  previously  narrated. 

After  S.  Ignatius  had  left  him  on  that  last  journey  to 
Eome,  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  Polycarp  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  yet  survives,  and  finally, 
when  the  news  of  the  glorious  triumph  in  the  Colosseum 
reached  Asia,  he  assumed,  by  common  consent,  the  chief 
rule  of  the  Asiatic  Churches. 

The  well-known  Paschal  controversy  sprung  up  about 
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this  period.  The  Churches  of  the  East,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  S.  John,  were  in  the  habit  of  commemorating 
the  Passion  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  moon  after 
the  vernal  equinox,  and  Easter  day  on  the  third  day  after- 
wards, irrespective  of  the  day  of  the  week  it  might  fall 
upon,  following  therein  the  Jewish  custom.  The  Churches 
of  the  West  considered  it  expedient  to  commemorate  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection  on  the  days  of  the  week  when 
they  respectively  occurred,  even  as  we  do  now,  and  kept 
Easter  therefore  on  the  Sunday  following  the  first  full- 
moon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  Polycarp  took  advantage 
of  the  peace,  the  Church  enjoyed  under  Antoninus,  to  visit 
Eome  for  the  purpose  of  settling  this  dispute. 

Anicetus  was  then  Bishop  of  Eome,  and  he  received 
Polycarp  with  great  kindness.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Churches  should  each  follow  their  accustomed  rule  with- 
out any  breach  of  brotherly  love;  and  at  the  desire  of 
Anicetus,  Polycarp  celebrated  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  his 
presence,  possibly  in  the  Church  of  S.  Clement,  where  the 
bones  of  the  martyred  Ignatius  had  first  reposed. 

It  was  here  that  Polycarp  met  Marcion,  the  celebrated 
teacher  of  the  Gnostics,  and  being  accosted  by  him,  acted 
in  the  spirit  of  his  master,  S.  John,  when  he  met  Cerinthus. 
"Do  you  know  me?"  enquired  the  heresiarch.  "Yes,  indeed, 
I  know  thee  for  the  eldest  son  of  Satan." 

Eeturning  to  his  duty  at  Smyrna,  the  long  years  of 
Antoninus  passed  in  great  tranquillity,  the  edict  of  that 
gentle  emperor  secured  peace,  and  the  heathen  were  afraid 
to  molest  the  faithful,  lest  they  should  incur  the  penalty 
adjudged  by  the  edict  to  false  accusers. 
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But  the  fierce  passions  of  the  heathen  mob  only  slept — 
they  were  not  dead — and  they  but  awaited  the  moment 
when  they  might  again  blaze  forth  into  action.  It  came. 
The  reign  of  Aurelius  and  Verus  commenced,  the  calami- 
ties we  have  enumerated  convulsed  the  empire,  the  terror 
of  the  Parthians  was  felt  even  at  Smyrna,  and  the  super- 
stitious dread,  encouraged  by  the  heathen  priests,  combined 
with  the  native  ferocity  of  the  populace,  made  them  hail 
the  edict  of  Aurelius  with  savage  joy. 

A  very  full  and  precise  account  of  the  persecution  at 
Smyrna  is  given  in  an  epistle  addressed  by  the  surviving 
members  of  that  Church  to  their  brethren  of  the  Churches 
in  Pontus,  of  which  we  give  a  brief  analysis. 

They  tell  us  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  persecution, 
those  standing  around  the  martyrs  were  struck  with 
amazement  at  their  constancy,  seeing  them  lacerated  with 
scourges  to  their  bones  and  arteries,  so  that  the  very  bowels 
were  exposed  to  view.  They  were  then  laid  upon  sharp 
sea  shells  and  points  of  weapons  upon  the  ground,  and, 
passing  from  torture  to  torture,  were  at  last  thrown  as  food 
to  wild  beasts. 

Enraged  by  their  constancy,  and  especially  by  that  of 
one  named  Germanicus,  the  whole  multitude  shouted  out, 
"  Away  with  the  impious.  Let  Polycarp  be  sought."  Poly- 
carp  had  at  first  determined  to  remain  in  the  city;  but, 
at  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  had  sought  shelter  at  a 
country  house  without  the  walls,  where,  with  a  few  brethren, 
he  was  giving  his  whole  time  to  prayer  for  the  afflicted 
Churches. 

In  this  situation,  three  days  before  he  was  seized,  he 
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had  a  vision  at  night.  Whilst  engaged  in  mental  prayer, 
the  pillow  under  his  head  seemed  to  take  fire,  and  to  be 
consumed.  Awaking  from  sleep,  he  interpreted  this  vision 
as  a  revelation  from  God  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  give  up  his  life  in  the  flames  for  the  sake  of  his  Lord. 

But  as  the  search  waxed  hot  for  him,  he  was  persuaded 
by  the  loving  compulsion  of  his  brethren  to  go  yet  further 
away  to  a  distant  retreat. 

There  the  pursuers  sought  him,  and  having  found  two 
boys,  they  scourged  them  until  one,  giving  way  under  the 
pain,  revealed  the  retreat  of  the  bishop.  Entering  upon 
him  at  a  late  hour,  they  found  him  resting  in  an  upper 
room,  whence,  although  he  might  easily  have  escaped  to 
another  house,  he  would  not,  saying,  "  The  Lord's  will  be 
done." 

He  received  his  pursuers  with  such  gentle  love  and 
unaffected  courage,  that  they  were  strangely  moved,  and 
readily  granted  him  permission  to  pray  for  one  hour,  while 
he  ordered  food  to  be  given  them ;  after  which  they  placed 
him  upon  an  ass,  and  conducted  him  to  the  city.  It  was 
Easter  Eve. 

Entering  Smyrna,  he  met  the  "  Irenarch"  and  his  father, 
who  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  recant,  and  for  that 
purpose  took  him  up  in  their  carriage  with  them*  but 
when  he  steadfastly  refused,  they  cast  him  down  with  such 
unmanly  violence  that  they  broke  his  thigh. 

But,  not  at  all  daunted,  he  requested  his  guards  to  take 
him  on  to  the  amphitheatre.  As  they  entered  there  was 
a  fearful  uproar,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying,  "Be  strong,  Polycarp,  and  play  the 
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man."  No  one  saw  who  it  was  that  spoke,  but  the  voice 
was  heard  by  many  brethren. 

The  proconsul,  Statius  Quadratus,  implored  him  to  set 
the  example  of  renouncing  Christ,  saying — 

"Swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar.  Cry,  Away  with  the 
impious." 

Looking  round  upon  the  multitude,  and  then  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said  with  a  sigh,  "  Away  with  the 
impious." 

"Swear,"  said  the  governor,  "and  I  will  dismiss  you. 
Revile  Christ." 

"  Eighty  and  six  years,"  replied  Polycarp,  "  have  I  served 
Him,  and  He  never  forsook  me.  How  can  I  now  blaspheme 
my  King?" 

The  proconsul  at  length  said,  "I  have  wild  beasts  at 
hand,  and  to  them  I  will  cast  you,  unless  you  change  your 
mind." 

He  answered,  "  Call  them ;  I  may  not  repent  from  the 
better  to  the  worse." 

"I  will  cause  you  to  be  consumed  by  fire,  since  you 
despise  the  beasts." 

"You  threaten  fire  that  burns  for  a  moment,"  replied 
Polycarp,  "  and  know  not  the  fire  which  is  eternal.  But 
why  do  you  delay  ?    Do  as  you  wish." 

Then  the  herald  proclaimed  in  the  midst,  "Polycarp 
professes  himself  to  be  a  Christian ;"  and  the  multitude 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  cried  out,  "This  is  he  who  teaches 
Asia,  who  persuades  multitudes  not  to  sacrifice.  Let  loose 
a  lion  upon  him,  upon  the  destroyer  of  our  gods." 

But  as  Philip  the  Asiarch  told  them  that  the  exhibition 
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of  lions  was  then  completed,  they  all  cried  out  that  he 
should  be  burned  alive,  and  rushed  to  collect  wood  and 
straw  for  that  purpose,  the  Jews  being  especially  active. 

But  when  the  pile  was  prepared,  laying  aside  all  his 
clothes,  and  with  difficulty  taking  off  his  shoes — an  office 
which,  on  account  of  his  venerable  age,  the  brethren  had 
always  discharged  for  him — he  turned  to  the  pile.  As  they 
were  about  to  secure  him  with  spikes,  according  to  the 
cruel  practice  of  those  days,  he  begged  them  to  let  him 
stand  unsecured,  saying  that  He  Who  gave  him  strength 
thus  to  suffer  would  enable  him  to  remain  unmoved  upon 
the  pile.  They  complied  with  his  request.  Then  standing 
on  the  pile,  like  a  noble  victim  from  the  great  flock,  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  After  he 
had  repeated  "Amen,"  and  finished  his  prayer,  the  execu- 
tioners kindled  the  fire.  The  rest  shall  be  given  in  the 
words  of  the  brethren. 

"And  [then]  when  it  arose  in  flames  we  saw  a  miracle, 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  behold  it,  and  all  pre- 
served to  declare  the  facts  to  others.  For  the  flames  pre- 
sented an  appearance  like  an  oven,  as  when  the  sail  of  a 
ship  is  filled  by  the  wind,  and  thus  formed  a  wall  around 
the  body  of  the  martyr.  And  he  was  in  the  midst,  not 
like  burning  flesh,  but  like  gold  and  silver  purified  in  the 
flames.  We  also  perceived  a  fragrant  odour,  like  the  fumes 
of  incense  or  some  other  precious  aromatic  drugs.  At 
length  the  wicked  persecutors,  seeing  that  his  body  could 
not  be  destroyed  by  fire,  commanded  the  executioner  to 
draw  near  and  plunge  his  sword  into  him.  And  when  this 
was  done,  such  a  quantity  of  blood  gushed  forth  that  the 
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fire  was  extinguished;  so  that  the  whole  multitude  was 
astonished  at  the  difference  between  the  unbelievers 
and  the  elect,  amongst  whom  this  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Church  at  Smyrna  was  the  most  Apostolical  teacher  of 
our  times." 

They  go  on  to  tell  us  how  the  Jews  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent their  obtaining  -the  precious  relics  of  the  martyr,  lest, 
as  they  ignorantly  said,  the  Christians  should  abandon  the 
Crucified,  and  worship  Polycarp ;  not  knowing,  said  they, 
*  that  we  can  never  abandon  Christ,  Who  suffered  for  our 
salvation.  For  Him  we  worship  as  the  Son  of  God,  but 
the  martyrs  we  love  as  His  disciples  and  imitators." 

The  centurion,  therefore,  carried  the  body  to  be  fully 
consumed ;  but  the  brethren  thus  conclude : 

"  Then  at  last  taking  up  his  bones,  more  valuable  than 
precious  stones,  and  more  tried  than  gold,  we  deposited 
them  where  it  was  proper  that  they  should  be.  There  also 
the  Lord  will  grant  us  to  assemble  and  celebrate  the  natal 
day  of  his  martyrdom  in  joy  and  gladness." 

About  this  time  Justin  Martyr  sealed  his  testimony  by 
his  blood.  He  had  become  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  one 
Crescens,  a  cynic,  and  had  frequently  refuted  him  in 
discussion  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses.  Beaten  in 
argument,  Crescens  had  recourse,  like  many  vanquished 
disputants,  to  other  weapons,  and  he  who  advised  others 
to  despise  death,  plotted  death  for  Justin,  says  Eusebius, 
"as  if  it  were  a  great  evil."  The  circumstances  of  his 
death  are  unknown  in  detail,  but  it  is  said  that  he  was 
first  scourged  and  then  beheaded. 

But  the  fiercest  of  the  storms  fell  upon  the  towns  of 
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Vienne  and  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  where  the  Gospel  had  made  no 
small  progress,  under  the  aged  bishop  Pothinus,  one  of 
the  remaining  disciples  of  S.  John.  Again  we  have 
detailed  accounts  of  their  sufferings  in  a  letter,  written 
after  t^ie  fury  of  the  storm  had  abated,  to  the  Churches  in 
Asia,  from  which  these  Western  Churches  had  probably 
derived  their  origin.  *••%* 

The  first  to  suffer  death  was  a  well-known  citizen 
named  Epagathus,  who  had  stood  forth  as  the  defender  of 
his  slandered  brethren;  and  afterwards  nearly  all  the 
Christians  in  the  two  cities  were  seized,  and  their  domestic 
slaves  examined  by  torture.  Under  the  agony,  they 
accused  their  masters  of  the  usual  crime  of  cannibalism, 
misinterpreting  allusions  they  had  heard  to  the  sacra- 
mental participation  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
These  charges,  being  divulged  amongst  the  multitude, 
inflamed  them  with  the  fiercest  hate  against  the  Christians, 
whom  they  accused  of  all  the  iniquities  committed  by 
the  fabled  (Edipus  or  Thyestes,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
causes  of  all  the  calamities  which  had  happened  to  their 
generation. 

The  cruelties  inflicted  upon  these  noble  martyrs  almost 
exceed  belief.  Blandina  was  a  girl  of  such  delicate  con- 
stitution that  it  appeared  impossible  she  should  withstand 
the  tortures  inflicted  upon  her;  but  she  endured  excru- 
ciating suffering,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
false  charges  against  Christianity,  and  only  repeating,  "  I 
am  a  Christian :  no  evil  is  done  amongst  us." 

Sanctus  the  deacon  was  so  mutilated  that  his  body 
had  almost  lost  the  human  form,  and  had  become  one 
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continuous  wound.  The  judge,  irritated  by  his  fortitude, 
ordered  red-hot  plates  of  copper  to  be  applied  to  his 
suffering  frame.     He  bore  it  without  shudder  or  groan. 

Attalus  was  placed  in  a  red-hot  iron  chair,  and  calmly 
reproached  his  tormentors  with  practising  like  cruelties  to 
those  they  falsely  imputed  to  the  Christians.  Finally,  the 
surviving  martyrs  were  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  and 
their  relics  burnt,  and  cast  into  the  Rhone  in  mockery  of 
the  Resurrection. 

The  bishop  Pothinus  had  died  in  prison  of  the  injuries 
he  had  received,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  See  by  the  great 
Irenoeus,  a  disciple  of  S.  Polycarp. 

In  the  neighbouring  city  of  Autun  died  Symphorian, 
whose  memory,  and  that  of  his  mother,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  As  he  was  being  led  to  the  scene  of  his  final 
sufferings,  she  met  him.  "  My  son  Symphorian,"  said  this 
noble  woman,  "  remember  now  thy  God :  fear  not  a  death 
which  leads  to  eternal  life.  lift  your  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
despise  the  torments  which  endure  but  a  few  brief 
moments,  while  they  conduct  to  an  eternal  crown  which 
will  never  fade." 

The  Faith  which  could  inspire  these  heroic  words,  and 
which  could  nerve  weak  mortals  to  bear  such  intense 
suffering,  was  indeed  of  God.  No  human  malice  could 
shake  the  courage  of  these  heroic  followers  of  the  Cross ; 
they  were  destined  to  conquer  by  their  blood,  and  their 
enemies  must  sometimes  have  felt  as  much. 

The  persecution  was  once  checked,  it  is  said,  by  a 
strange  incident,  known  as  the  "  Legend  of  the  Thundering 
Legion." 
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In  A.D.  174  Aurelius  carried  the  war  against  the 
barbarians,  named  the  Quadi,  beyond  the  river  Dannbe. 
It  was  the  middle  of  summer,  the  heat  was  excessive, 
and  the  enemy  had  contrived  to  ensnare  the  Roman 
army  in  a  valley  totally  destitute  of  water,  securing 
all  the  outlets  so  that  they  could  not  escape.  All  the 
agonies  of  thirst  had  seized  upon  the  victims,  when  a 
legion  composed  almost  entirely  of  Christians,  raising 
their  hands  towards  heaven,  invoked  the  God  who  once 
heard  the  prayer  of  Elijah. 

Their  prayer  was  answered,  the  rain  descended  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  soldiers  were  employing  each  vessel  they 
possessed  in  gathering  the  precious  liquid,  when  the  disap- 
pointed barbarians  burst  upon  them..  A  tempest  of  hail 
burst  in  the  very  faces  of  the  assailants ;  lightnings  devas- 
;  tated  their  ranks,  and  drove  them  to  seek  shelter  in  instant 
flight ;  while  Aurelius  and  his  rescued  army  adored  the  God 
of  the  Christians,  like  Ahab  and  the  Israelites  of  old. 

But  as  in  those  olden  days,  so  likewise  now.  The 
emperor  and  his  subjects  forgot  the  deliverance,  and  again 
sought  the  lives  of  the  faithful. 

Such  is  the  legend.  The  fact  of  the  deliverance  is 
certain;  but  the  Pagan  writers  claimed  the  honour  for 
their  own  gods,  ascribing  the  sudden  interposition  to  the 
magical  incantations  of  one  Arnesiphis,  an  Egyptian 
soothsayer,  who  accompanied  the  army. 

Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  was  probably  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  disciples  of  S.  John;  and  it  is  also  stated  that  he 
had  conversed  with  the  daughters  of  S.  Philip  the  Deacon, 
two  of  whom  had  finished  their  course  at  Hierapolis. 
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He  wrote  five  books,  which  he  called  "Explanations  of 
the  Oracles  of  Christ,"  containing  many  traditions  con- 
cerning the  Apostles,  which  he  had  received  from  their 
contemporaries.  But  his  writings  contained  so  many  things 
which  were  purely  legendary  that  their  authority  is  not 
greatly  esteemed.  He  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  this  persecution;  and  thus  the  last  of  those 
who  had  seen  and  conversed  with  the  Apostles  was  re- 
moved, Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  Pothinus  of  Lyons,  and  Papias 
of  Hierapolis,  aU  suffering  in  this  grievous  persecution. 

Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  well 
versed  in  philosophy,  wrote  an  apology  for  the  faith,  which 
he  addressed  personally  to  the  emperor.  Nor  was  the 
appeal  wholly  unsuccessful ;  the  persecution  was  checked 
shortly  afterwards  by  a  letter  of  the  emperor,  in  which  he 
refutes  the  groundless  belief  that  earthquakes,  and  such 
like  calamities  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the 
gods  against  the  Christians,  who  seemed  least  of  all  men 
to  dread  them,  and  renewed  the  injunctions  of  his  pre- 
decessors against  the  accusers  of  the  Faithful,  while  he 
rebuked  the  folly  of  the  supposition  that  persecution 
could  subdue  men  who  seemed  to  prefer  death  for  their 
religion  to  life  itself. 

And  yet  it  is  sad  to  think  that  such  men  as  Polycarp 
or  Pothinus  should  have  suffered  for  their  firm  adherence 
to  the  Faith  under  the  rule  of  a  man  so  benevolent  and 
merciful  as  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
the  Christians  that  they  had  to  dread  the  mistaken  justice 
of  the  best  of  their  rulers  far  more  than  the  selfish 
indifference  of  indolent  or  worthless  tyrants. 
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Shortly  after  the  fury  of  the  persecution  decreased,  the 
emperor  left  Rome  to  carry  on  a  campaign  against  the 
barbarians  on  the  Danube.  After  a  few  brief  months  of 
mental  anxiety  and  bodily  fatigue,  he  sank  beneath  the 
burden  of  his  toils,  and  died  at  Vienna,  in  March,  a.d.  180, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fifty-ninth  of 
his  age,  the  brightest  and  purest  of  the  heroes  of  Paganism; 
one  whose  whole  life  seemed  modelled  upon  the  precepts 
of  that  Saviour  whom  he  ignorantly  persecuted  in  the 
suffering  members  of  His  Mystical  Body;  one  who,  had 
he  but  known  the  light,  would  willingly  have  lived  and 
died  for  the  Faith  he  proscribed.  There  are  few  sadder 
subjects  for  reflection  than  his  career  and  his  mental  strug- 
gles as  revealed  by  his  "  Meditations/'  seeking  earnestly 
for  light,  examining  himself  daily,  labouring  even  for  those 
ungrateful  for  his  care,  with  unwearying  love,  yet  blind 
while  light  was  so  near.  No  certain  hope  of  a  future 
individual  existence  throws  light  upon  these  Meditations ; 
only  a  vague  belief  that  the  spirit,  emancipated  from  the 
body,  would  return  to  mingle  with  the  great  world  spirit 
of  which  it  was  but  an  emanation.  We  can  but  lament 
that  one  so  pure  should  never  have  known  the  secret  of 
life  and  immortality  revealed  to  the  meanest  of  his  victims. 

In*  this  reign  the  philosophers  and  literati  of  the  age 
first  began  to  consider  the  tenets  of  the  Christians  worthy 
of  serious  refutation. 

The  opposition  was  led  by  Celsus,  who,  in  a  long  and 
laboured  treatise,  charged  the  Christians  with  ignorance, 
barbarism,  and  superstition. 

He  had  studied  the  sacred  writings  in  order  to  refute 
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them,  and  to  turn  them  to  ridicule;  but  had  studied 
them  so  carelessly,  that  he  continually  confounded  the 
Old  and  New  Dispensations.  He  ascribed  the  miracles 
of  the  Gospel,  which  few  Pagan  writers  or  controversialists 
attempted  to  deny,  to  magical  arts;  and  mistaking  the 
meaning  and  force  of  the  Sacramental  system,  charged  the 
Christians  with  still  having  recourse  to  the  same  magical 
practices.  Worthless  and  inconclusive  as  were  his  argu- 
ments, yet  the  fact  of  their  appearance  indicates  the 
progress  Christianity  had  made,  and  the  work  of  Celsus 
remained  for  nearly  a  century  as  the  chief  text-book  of 
the  Pagan  controversialists. 

But  the  battle  had  to  be  fought  out  on  the  arena,  not  in 
the  schools  of  the  philosophers.  The  rack,  the  stake,  and 
the  scourge  had  to  be  conquered;  the  scribbling  of  the 
heathen  writers  was  of  secondary  importance. 


CHAPTER   V. 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  COMMODUS  TO  THE 

DEATH  OF  SEVERUS. 

A.D.  180-211. 

/"^OMMODUS,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  virtuous 
^-^  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  in  every  way  unworthy  of  the 
father  whose  conspicuous  virtues  procured  the  son  an 
undisputed  accession  to  the  throne. 

Once  more  the  vices  of  Nero,  or  Domitian,  were  repre- 
sented on  the  world's  wide  stage ;  while  to  the  follies  and 
crimes  of  his  predecessors  Commodus  added  that  of  appear- 
ing from  time  to  time  in  the  Amphitheatre  as  a  gladiator, 
and  in  that  character  slaying  several  hundreds  of  unfortu- 
nate wretches,  who  were  forced  to  engage  him  with  blunted 
weapons. 

Yet  during  his  infamous  career  the  afflicted  Church 
found  leisure  to  bind  up  her  wounds,  and  enjoyed  com- 
parative peace,  the  only  martyr  of  note,  of  whose  sufferings 
we  have  certain  knowledge,  being  one  Apollonius,  a  senator, 
who  was  accused  by  one  of  his  own  slaves. 

He  was  allowed  to  make  his  own  defence  before  the 
senate,  and  was  then  condemned  to  be  beheaded;  while  the 
miserable  informer  had  his  limbs  broken  one  by  one,  and 
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thus  by  a  cruel  death  expiated  his  treason  (for  such  it  was 
considered)  to  his  master. 

The  Churches  in  Gaul  shared  in  the  restored  tranquillity, 
the  martyred  Pothinus  being  succeeded  by  the  renowned 
Irenseus,  a  bishop  whose  services  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

Irenseus  was  of  Greek  extraction,  a  native  of  Smyrna, 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Polycarp  from  his  earliest  youth. 
He  was  learned,  not  only  in  Christian  doctrine,  but  in  the 
heathen  philosophy  and  mythology,  so  that  he  became  a 
practised  controversialist.  He  was  still  a  young  man  when 
he  was  sent  by  the  Churches  of  the  East  to  aid  Pothinus 
in  the  Churches  they  had  founded  in  Gaul ;  and  arriving 
at  Lyons,  he  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  energy  to 
the  work  of  a  missionary  amongst  the  Celtic  population. 
He  learned  their  language,  although  it  had  been  so  far 
superseded  by  the  Latin  that  it  was  only  spoken  by  the 
lower  classes,  and  by  these  means  gained  great  power  over 
the  hearts  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  heard  in  their  own 
rough,  guttural  tongue  the  Word  of  Life. 

Either  during,  or  (as  some  suppose)  at  the  close  of  the 
persecution,  he  was  sent  to  Eome  on  a  mission  to  Eleutherus 
respecting  the  rise  of  the  Montanist  heresy  and  the  Paschal 
controversy. 

Montanus,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  recent  convert  to 
Christianity,  disappointed  of  preferment  in  the  Church, 
gave  out  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bring 
the  Church  to  maturity,  and  that  his  two  disciples,  ladies 
who  had  forsaken  their  husbands,  were  prophetesses.  Ob- 
taining many  followers,  they  distinguished  themselves  by 
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extravagant  austerities  and  asceticism;  but  the  great  feature 
of  their  teaching,  which  greatly  disturbed  the  minds  of 
many  Christians,  and  unduly  influenced  the  Church  herself, 
was  a  denial  of  the  possibility,  or  at  least  the  probability, 
of  the  remission  of  sins  committed  after  Baptism. 

The  progress  of  the  Paschal  controversy  may  be  briefly 
sketched.  The  mild  counsels  of  Anicetus,  Bishop  of  Eome, 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  the  differing  Churches  had  been 
permitted  to  follow  their  own  uses  without  a  breach  of 
peace  and  unity — the  Easterns  justifying  themselves  by 
the  example  of  S.  Philip  and  S.  John,  the  Westerns  by  the 
authority  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul.  But  towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century,  Victor,  the  third  in  succession  from 
Anicetus,  endeavoured  to  force  the  Eastern  Churches  to 
accept  the  Western  rule,  under  threat  of  excommunication, 
in  which  measure  he  was  supported  by  many  foreign 
bishops.,  But  the  •  supremacy  of  Borne  was  not  then 
acknowledged,  and  the  Asiatics  answered  this  lordly  sum- 
mons by  the  pen  of  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  who 
declared  in  their  name  that  they  would  not  depart  from 
the  customs  they  had  originally  received  by  Apostolic 
authority. 

Victor  pronounced  the  unjust  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  but  it  only  sufficed  to  cut  his  own  Church  from 
communion  with  the  East,  the  other  Churches  refusing  to 
acknowledge  his  power  or  right  to  pronounce  so  arbitrary 
a  sentence. 

The  progress  of  this  sad  dissension  was  happily  averted 
by  the  wise  remonstrances  of  Irenaeus.  He  was  well 
qualified  to  settle  the  dispute ;  for  although  brought  up  in 
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the  East,  he  had  become  the  bishop  of  a  Western  Church, 
and  had  cheerfully  conformed  to  the  national  usage  of  his 
diocese.  In  consequence  of  this  his  arbitration  reconciled 
the  disputants,  and  the  Easterns  continued  to  observe  their 
distinctive  customs  until  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  325, 
when  the  Eastern  use  was  abolished,  and  uniformity  of 
practice  prevailed  throughout  the  Christian  world. 

During  his  stay  in  Eome,  Irenaeus  met  a  former  associate, 
one  Florinus,  who  had  been  his  fellow- pupil  under  Poly- 
carp,  and  found,  to  his  great  grief,  that  he  had  fallen  into 
deadly  heresy,  having  embraced  the  dualistic  principle, 
which  taught  the  co-existence  of  two  equal  deities,  the  one 
good,  the  other  evil,  thus  anticipating  the  later  teaching  of 
Manichseism.  Grieved  at  the  fall  of  his  former  companion, 
he  strove  in  vain  to  reclaim  him ;  but  was  forced  to  leave 
Eome,  on  his  return  to  Lyons,  with  the  work  unaccom- 
plished. 

Eeturning  in  safety  to  the  flock  he  had  left,  he  was 
elected  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Faithful  to  succeed 
Pothinus,  the  disciple  of  S.  John,  in  the  See  of  Lyons, 
and  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  post  of  dignity,  but 
of  danger. 

Thence  he  wrote  a  loving  letter  to  Florinus,  yet  pre- 
served to  us,  reminding  him  of  their  familiar  intercourse 
as  boys  under  Polycarp,  and  how  from  his  lips  they  had 
both  learned  the  teaching  of  S.  John,  and  others  who  had 
seen  the  Lord  in  person. 

This  appeal  to  earlier  and  better  days  failed,  alas !  in 
its  effect.  Florinus  was  indeed  partially  reclaimed,  but 
fell  away  again  under  the  fklse  teaching  of  one  Valentinus, 
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of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  as  the  greatest  of  the 
Gnostic  teachers. 

In  a  synod  held  at  Lyons  censure  was  pronounced 
against  the  doctrines  of  Valentinus,  and  his  fellow- 
heresiarch  Marcion ;  and  a  portion  of  a  treatise  written  by 
Irenaeus  on  the  occasion  yet  survives,  known  as  "The 
Book  of  the  Ogdoad." 

In  the  course  of  this  work  he  appeals  to  the  uniform 
tradition  preserved  in  the  Apostolic  Churches,  and,  com- 
menting upon  the  consent  of  the  Episcopate,  says :  "  We 
can  name  men  whom  the  Apostles  made  bishops  in  the 
several  Churches,  appointing  them  their  successors;  and 
most  certainly  they  would  deliver  those  mysterious  secrets 
of  Christianity,  which  they  themselves  possessed,  to  those 
to  whom  they  commended  the  Churches,  leaving  them  as 
their  successors  with  the  same  power  and  authority  they 
enjoyed  themselves." 

The  Episcopate  thus  established,  became  the  bond  of 
unity  between  Churches  widely  severed  by  distance,  so 
that  Christians  leaving  one  portion  of  the  empire,  were 
commended  by  letters  from  their  own  bishop  to  the 
bishops  of  the  most  distant  provinces  in  which  they 
might  desire  to  travel  or  to  settle,  and  thus  the  brother 
from  Britain  would  find  a  ready  welcome  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  Africa  or  of  Syria. 

Irenaeus  is  supposed  to  have  ruled  the  Church  in  Gaul 
until  the  death  of  the  unhappy  and  dissolute  Commodus 
plunged  the  Eoman  world  into  war,  and  finally  led  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Great  Fifth  Persecution. 

During  the  lifetime  of  this  abandoned  youth,  a  woman 
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named  Marcia,  who  had  great  influence  over  him,  protected 
the  Christians.  At  last  she  found  her  own  name  in  a  list 
of  the  victims  whom  he  intended  to  sacrifice  to  his  cruelty, 
and,  anticipating  the  result,  poisoned  the  emperor. 

The  virtuous  Pertinax  was  appointed  his  successor  by 
the  Praetorian  guards ;  but  after  eighty-six  days  they  mur- 
dered him,  being  tired  of  his  virtues,  and  in  the  excess  of 
their  insolence  offered  the  empire  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

One  Didius  was  rash  enough  to  accept  the  opportunity, 
but  was  only  permitted  to  enjoy  his  purchase  for  three 
months,  which  he  spent  in  inordinate  luxury,  ere  he  was 
also  murdered,  and  the  empire  was  contended  for  as  a  prize 
by  three  famous  generals,  Severus,  Niger,  and  Albinus. 

Outside  the  gates  of  Lyons,  of  which  city,  as  we  have 
seen,  S.  Irenaeus  was  bishop,  the  final  battle  was  fought 
between  Severus  and  Albinus.  There  was  a  most  terrible 
struggle.  Albinus  was  killed  after  a  desperate  defence,  and 
his  troops  fled.  It  is  said  that  the  river  Rhone,  on  whose 
banks  it  was  fought,  ran  red  with  blood. 

The  other  competitor,  Niger,  had  already  been  removed 
from  the  scene,  and  Severus  was  sole  emperor.  At  once 
crafty  and  cruel,  he  secured  himself  upon  the  throne  by 
destroying  all  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  favoured 
other  competitors,  and  thus  he  filled  Rome  with  bloodshed. 

The  Christians  for  some  time  were  unmolested ;  indeed, 
they  had  some  claim  upon  the  forbearance  of  the  emperor, 
who  had  been  cured  by  a  Christian  slave  of  a  most  dan- 
gerous illness ;  but  Severus  was  stern  and  cruel ;  he  deter- 
mined that  the  laws  of  the  empire  should  be  observed. 
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But  it  was  not  till  his  return  from  a  long  and  tedious 
progress  through  his  dominions  that  his  resolution  was 
finally  sealed,  when  he  issued  edicts  bidding  that  the  dor- 
mant laws  should  be  put  into  instant  operation ;  and  thus 
he  inaugurated  the  Great  Fifth  Persecution  about  the  year 
201.  Owing  to  his  determined  character,  his  inflexi- 
bility, and  his  utter  absence  of  compassion,  there  was  no 
circumstance  which  could  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
edict.    The  law  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

The  storm  fell  at  a  very  early  period  upon  the  city  of 
Lyons ;  but  there  are  few  particulars  preserved.  The  per- 
secution was  so  intense  and  unsparing  that  it  left  few,  if 
any,  witnesses  to  record  it,  save  the  persecutors  themselves. 
All  we  know  is,  that  in  the  tenth  year  of  Severus  a 
mighty  celebration  of  Pagan  rites,  ceremonies,  and  games 
took  place  at  Lyons.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were 
then  Christians,  but  they  were  utterly  out-numbered  by 
the  multitudes  of  Pagans  who  poured  in  upon  them  from 
the  surrounding  districts. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  nearly  the  whole  Chris- 
tian population  was  ruthlessly  destroyed;  and  although 
the  record,  which  asserts  that  nineteen  thousand  suffered, 
is  perhaps  an  exaggeration  of  later  days,  yet  we  may 
easily  credit  the  tradition  which  asserts  that  the  very 
streets  ran  with  blood. 

How  Irenaeus  himself  won  his   crown  is  somewhat 

uncertain;  but  he  is  generally  believed  to  have  died  by 

the  sword  in  this  cruel  massacre,  which  took  place  in  the 

year  202. 

Alexandria  appears  to  have  been  another  focus  of  this 
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persecution,  and  to  have  furnished  a  large  addition  to  the 
noble  army  of  Martyrs. 

Amongst  the  earliest  victims  in  that  city  was  a  citizen 
named  Leonides,  the  father  of  the  famous  Origen — famous 
both  as  a  philosopher,  and  for  his  life-long  sufferings  for 
the  faith  of  Christ. 

Writing  to  his  father  in  the  prison,  the  heroic  boy  bid 
him  "  Take  heed,  father,  that  you  do  not  change  your  mind 
for  our  sake."  The  father  did  not,  but  died  the  death  of 
the  martyr,  leaving  behind  him  a  wife  and  seven  children. 

A  pious  Christian  lady  educated  Origen,  the  eldest  of 
the  seven. 

But  the  most  touching  story  connected  with  the  Fifth 
Persecution  is  that  of  Perpetua  and  her  companions,  who 
suffered  at  Carthage,  which  is  preserved  to  us  in  a  narra- 
tive partly  written  by  the  Saint  herself. 

She  was  a  catechumen,  or  candidate  for  Baptism,  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  lately  married,  with  an  infant  at 
her  breast. 

Her  father  begged  and  implored  her  with  tears  to  save 
herself  and  him  from  dishonour  and  misery ;  but  she  was 
inflexible,  although  his  pain  was  the  saddest  of  all  her 
sufferings  to  the  affectionate  daughter.  While  in  prison 
awaiting  trial  she  was  baptized  with  her  companions  in 
tribulation,  Eevocatus,  Felicitas,  Saturninus,  and  Secun- 
dulus,  praying  earnestly  for  the  grace  of  endurance. 
Perpetua  suffered  much  in  the  miserable  inner  prison 
from  the  heat  and  the  darkness,  and  especially  from  the 
ceaseless  pain  of  anxiety  for  her  infant.  Two  deacons  had 
given  money  to  the  gaolers  to  be  merciful  to  the  captives, 
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and  the  poor  mother  thus  was  allowed  to  see  her  child, 
and  at  last  to  have  it  with  her,  when,  she  says,  "the 
prison  became  a  palace." 

Praying  for  a  vision,  she  saw  a  ladder  of  gold  reaching 
to  heaven,  but  around  it  swords,  lances,  and  hooks,  to  tear 
the  flesh  of  such  as  should  ascend,  while  a  dragon  at  the 
foot  menaced  the  ascent.  Quelling  it  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
she  ascended  in  safety,  and  found  herself  in  a  happy  region, 
where  a  good  Shepherd  led  his  flock  in  green  pastures. 
She  interpreted  the  vision  as  an  omen  of  her  approaching 
victor^  through  death. 

Once  more  her  father  sought  her  in  the  prison,  and  a 
sad  and  painful  scene  followed.  The  old  man  in  his 
agitation  bowed  his  grey  hairs  to  the  very  dust,  imploring 
his  child  to  show  pity  upon  him,  and  to  recant.  Truly 
this  was  the  worst  trial  of  all. 

The  day  of  the  examination  came,  and  the  unhappy 
father  so  disturbed  the  proceedings  that  the  procurator 
ordered  him  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  Perpetua  feeling  the 
pain  as  if,  she  says,  the  blows  had  fallen  upon  her  own 
shrinking  form.  The  trial  ended,  the  accused  were  con- 
demned to  the  beasts. 

A  few  days  later,  while  praying  earnestly,  she  found 
herself  naming  her  brother  Dinocrates,  who  had  died  at 
the  age  of  seven,  and  who  appeared  to  her  in  a  vision,  as 
in  a  state  of  suffering.  She  prayed  until  she  was  com- 
forted by  a  vision  of  the  child  in  a  place  of  light  and 
refreshment,  and  then,  she  says,  she  understood  that  he 
was  translated  from  sadness  to  joy.     It  must  be  remem- 

m 

bered  that  prayers  for  the  increase  of  light  and  joy  to  the 
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Faithful  departed  then  formed  a  place  in  every  Christian 
liturgy. 

The  martyrs  were  kept  for  the  birthday  of  Geta,  the  son 
of  Severus,  who  had  now  been  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  government.  Meanwhile  Secundulus  died  in  prison. 
Felicitas  in  the  interval  gave  birth  to  a  child.  Crying 
aloud  in  the  pangs  of  travail,  an  attendant  asked  her,  if 
she  could  not  bear  this,  how  would  she  act  when  exposed 
to  the  beasts?  "/  bear  this,"  she  replied;  "but  then 
Christ  will  suffer  within  me,  and  bear  it  for  me." 

The  night  before  their  sufferings  a  singular  custom  was 
observed,  that  of  giving  a  feast  to  the  sufferers  about  to  be 
executed.  This  feast  the  martyrs  accepted,  but  turned  it 
into  a  resemblance  of  the  Agapae  or  Christian  love  feast. 
The  people  pressed  to  gaze  upon  them.  "  Yes,  mark  our 
faces,"  said  Saturninus,  "  that  you  may  know  us  when  we 
meet  at  the  final  judgment." 

Led  forth  to  the  Amphitheatre  on  the  morrow,  their 
worn  and  pallid  faces  were  suffused  with  joy.  They  were 
required  to  wear  the  old  heathen  dresses  of  Phoenician 
origin  peculiar  to  Carthage,  and  retained  from  the  time 
when  human  sacrifices  were  customary ;  but  they  pleaded 
that  they  died  in  order  to  escape  these  things,  and  their 
objection  was  admitted. 

The  men  were  exposed  to  lions,  bears,  and  leopards ;  the 
women  to  a  mad  cow.  Perpetua  appeared  as  if  she  felt  no 
pain,  but  was  in  perfect  peace ;  she  had  been  tossed  by  the 
furious  beast,  and  had  swooned,  when,  recovering  herself, 
she  asked  when  the  beasts  would  come,  and  could  hardly 
believe  that  that  part  of  the  trial  was  over.   Then  she  and 
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her  sorrowing  compactions,  jgiving  each  other  the  last  kiss  of 
peace,  were  led  forth*  one  fcy  one,  to  the  centre  of  the  arena 
and  slain  by  gladia&tfs,    The  gladiator  who  was  appointed 

« 

to  slay  Perpetua  was  a  mere  boy,  and  misdirected  his 
sword,  but  perceiving  his  agitation  she  directed  the  sword 
herself  towards  a  vital  part,  and  thus  breathed  forth  her 
soul  to  God. 

The  affecting  narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  slave 
Potamiaena,  at  Alexandria,  must  not  be  forgotten.  She 
might  easity  nave  purchased  safety  by  the  sacrifice  of  her 
honour,  but  refusing,  was  condemned  to  be  cast  into  boiling 
pitch.  As  they  were  preparing  to  strip  her,  she  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  her  garments,  and  obtained  the  boon 
at  the  price  of  being  lowered  inch  by  inch  into  the  caldron. 
Her  agony  lasted  three  hours,  and  her  constancy  was  the 
cause  of  the  conversion  of  one  of  her  executioners.  Truly 
in  her  case  was  strength  made  perfect  in  weakness. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  persecution  the  great  Cate- 
chetical School  at  Alexandria  was  now  ruled  by  Clement, 
as  a  theological  school  in  preparation  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Church,  and  furnished  many  victims  for  God. 

Clement,  who  was  a  man  deeply  versed,  not  only  in 
Christian  theology,  but  in  Greek  philosophy,  was  forced 
to  leave  the  city,  and  the  school  passed  under  the  care  of 
Origen,  who  remained  there  throughout  the  persecution. 

How  he  escaped  can  hardly  be  conceived.  He  stood  by 
his  pupils  in  several  instances  while  they  suffered  martyr- 
dom, exhorting  them  to  constancy.  He  was  hunted  by  the 
mob  from  street  to  street,  and  from  house  to  house.  He 
suffered  hunger  and  cold,  with  every  other  privation,  as 
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he  fled  from  hiding-place  to  hiding-plaee,  yet  ever  emerging 
at  the  call  of  duty. 

But  his  life  was  preserved  by  Divine  Providence,  until 
the  death  of  the  emperor  put  a  period  to  the  Fifth  Perse- 
cution. 

In  the  year  208  Severus,  though  far  advanced  in 
years,  set  out  for  Caledonia,  with  his  sons,  Caracalla  and 
Geta.  He  entered  the  Highlands,  and  penetrated  to  the 
extreme  north;  but  his  joy  at  his  successes  was  damped 
by  the  unnatural  behaviour  of  his  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Caracalla,  even  attempted  to  assassinate  his  father  in  the 
sight  of  the  army. 

Eeturning  to  York,  the  aged  emperor  died  of  a  severe 
fit  of  the  gout,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
eighteenth  of  his  reign,  a.d.  211. 

Before  quitting  this  period,  it  seems  necessary  to  give 
some  further  account  of  the  great  and  learned  Tertullian. 

Quintus  Septimus  Florens  Tertullian  was  born  at  the. 
great  African  city  of  Carthage,  his  father  being  probably 
a  Eoman  centurion  under  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  who 
educated  his  son  in  all  the  learning  of  the  day;  so  that 
he  became  familiar  with  poets  and  orators,  as  also  with 
philosophy,  law,  and  mathematics. 

His  conversion  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
earlier  years  of  Severus.  He  had  observed  the  miraculous 
power  over  pain  and  agony  given  by  the  Faith  of  Christ, 
the  pure  lives  of  the  brethren,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies, 
and  the  miraculous  phenomena  then  attending  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel. 
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These  circumstances  first  attracted  him ;  but  the  living 
power  of  the  life  of  God  within  the  soul,  which  succeeded 
his  baptism,  rendered  him  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
truth.  He  gave  up  everything  the  world  could  offer  him, 
and  publicly  proclaimed  his  conversion  to  the  despised 
sect  of  the  Nazarenes. 

In  these  days  he  wrote  his  first  apology  for  the  Chris- 
tians, in  which  he  defends  them  against  the  charge  of 
impiety,  and  from  the  popular  scandals,  alleges  the  inno- 
cency  of  their  lives,  and  denounces  the  cruel  injustice  of 
the  laws  against  them.  He  points  out  the  uselessness  of 
attempting  to  crush  the  Church  by  persecution.  "The 
more  we  are  mown  down  by  you,"  he  says,  "  the  more  we 
spring  up.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church." 

He  points  out  that,  although  of  yesterday,  the  Faith 
had  penetrated  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  and 
draws  from  its  vitality  a  magnificent  argument  for  its  truth 
and  supernatural  origin. 

The  preaching  of  Montanus  and  his  followers  attracted 
Tertullian,  probably  owing  to  the  very  fact  that  the  views 
chiefly  advocated  set  forth  the  necessity  of  extreme 
asceticism  and  severity  of  life,  condemning  all  avoidance 
of  martyrdom  by  flight,  and  aiming  at  a  standard  of 
holiness  almost,  alas,  unattainable  below. 

The  more  repulsive  features  of  Montanism  were  pro- 
bably kept  in  the  background  ;  and  Tertullian  in  an 
unhappy  moment,  when  he  had  been  treated  with  some 
harshness  by  the  clergy  of  Eome,  joined  himself  to  their 
community,  and   became   thenceforth   an   alien   to  the 
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Church.  His  example  led  many  astray,  and  the  sect  wa? 
still  surviving  at  Carthage  in  the  days  of  S.  Augustine. 

It  is  not  clear  by  what  manner  of  death  Tertullian  died ; 
he  is  said  to  have  passed  his  sixtieth  year.  His  best 
known  works  are  his  "  Apology,"  his  treatises  "  De  Spec- 
taculis,"  "  Ad  Martyres,"  &c. 

There  is,  alas,  a  sad  want  of  love  manifested  even  in  his 
earlier  writings,  before  his  secession.  He  glories  in  the 
coming  destruction  of  the  sinners,  when  he  should  rather 
follow  the  example  of  Him  Who  wept  over  Jerusalem. 
May  not  this  want  of  love  supply  in  some  measure  the 
explanation  why  "so  great  a  star  fell  from  heaven"?17 

Although  the  cardinal1  verities  of  the  Faith  "  once  for  all 
delivered  to  the  Saints  "  were  held  with  firmness  from  the 
beginning,  yet  the  contact  of  the  Church  with  heathen 
philosophy  was  forcing  the  task  of  definition  upon  its 
spiritual  rulers,  and  a  development  of  doctrine  in  this 
sense  was  unavoidable.  For  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  mysteriously  stated  in  Holy  Scripture,  had 
excited  the  scorn  of  many  opponents,  and  the  bewilder- 
ment of  those  who,  with  the  frail  powers  given  to  the 
creature,  sought  to  comprehend  the  Creator.  This  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  the  Church  to  define  exactly  what 
she  gathered  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  to  the  point  in 
question ;  and  heresy  after  heresy  was  divinely  overruled 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  Faith. 

Two  opposite  errors  were  introduced  by  those  who  vainly 
sought  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  Three  in  One,  against 
which  the  Church  had  to  define  the  Catholic  Faith. 

The  one  introduced  by  Theodotus  and  his  successor, 
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Artemon,  represented  the  Father  alone  as  God,  the  Son 
as  a  man  upon  whom  the  Divine  wisdom  rested,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  either  as  a  creature  or  as  merely  a  Divine 
influence. 

The  other,  first  introduced  by  Praxeas,  an  Asiatic,  but 
with  which  the  name  of  Sabellius,  a  presbyter  of  Libya,  is 
for  ever  identified,  maintained  that  the  names  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  are  merely  designations  of  the  One  Deity 
in  different  manifestations — the  Father,  when  manifested 
as  our  Creator ;  the  Son,  as  our  Eedeemer ;  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  our  Sanctifier.  Therefore,  seeing  that  there  was 
but  one  Person  under  three  manifestations,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  Father  suffered  for  our  sins,  a  statement 
which  led  to  the  title  of  "  Patripassians,"  applied  to  some 
of  the  followers  of  Praxeas  or  Sabellius. 

"  God  Himself,"  said  the  latter,  "  is  the  monad,  the  one 
self-existent  Being;  revealed,  He  is  extended  into  the 
Trinity."  He  did  not  deny  the  use  of  the  theological 
appellation  "Person"  as  applied  to  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  but  divested  it  of  all  meaning,  rendering  it  equiva- 
lent to  a  "  character  assumed  for  the  occasion,"  hereafter 
to  be  relinquished  when  the  work  of  Redemption  was 
complete. 

These  heresies  were  condemned  by  various  local  synods 
and  councils  of  the  Church ;  but  many  generations  had  to 
pass  away  before  the  cessation  of  persecution  permitted 
the  meeting  of  general  councils,  before  whose  authority 
they  finally  withered  away. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Catechetical  School 
of  Alexandria  in  connection  with  the  Fifth  persecution, 
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when  it  furnished  many  a  recruit  to  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs,  but  it  merits  a  more  extended  notice  at  our 
hands.        . 

The  people  of  Alexandria,  inheriting  many  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  Greek  ancestry,  had  ever  given  great 
attention  to  philosophy,  and  their  researches  in  this  direc- 
tion were  not  free  from  much  extravagance  of  thought  and 
language. 

It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  Alexandrian  Chris- 
tianity should  be  somewhat  influenced  by  this  tendency, 
and  the  Catechetical  School,  originally,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, founded  by  S.  Mark  as  an  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  catechumens,  had  now  become  a  higher  school  for 
the  intellectual  training  of  the  clergy,  or  others  whose 
gifts  led  them  to  seek  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
Christian  philosophy. 

Pantaenus,  a  convert  from  the  Stoic  philosophy,  its 
master  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  was  a  most 
devoted  and  also  talented  man.  He  seems  to  have  felt 
that  the  Gospel  must  be  clothed  in  a  more  intellectual  and 
philosophical  dress,  if  it  was  ever  to  make  its  way  in  Greek 
communities,  and  therefore  he  looked  upon  the  Greek 
philosophy,  especially  that  of  Plato,  which  the  unlearned 
Christians  rejected  as  the  work  of  the  evil  one,  as  an  in- 
strument ordained  of  God  to  prepare  the  Hellenic  race  for 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  even  as  the  law  had  been  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  the  Jews  unto  Christ. 

The  same  method  was  pursued  by  his  great  successor, 
S.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  pushed  even  to  a  further 
extent  by  Origen,  who  succeeded  S.  Clement,  even  to  the 
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verge  of  heresy.  The  great  danger  of  the  school  was  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  mystical  signification  of  Holy 
Scripture,  especially  of  the  historical  portion  .of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  the  depreciation  of  its  literal  and  moral 
sense.  The  method  had  been  previously  employed  upon 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  Philo,  and  it 
led  many  writers,  not  merely  to  exalt  the  mystical  sense, 
but  to  treat  the  history  as  a  series  of  parables,  not  neces- 
sarily true  in  their  plain  and  literal  meaning. 

Yet  the  Church  owes  much  of  her  intellectual  pre-emi- 
nence to  this  school  of  thought,  to  which  it  is  also  owing 
that  philosophy  has  become  the  handmaid,  not  the  foe,  of 
theology. 

While  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  were  thus  arming 
themselves  with  the  weapons  of  their  opponents,  the 
Pagans  in  turn  borrowed  from  them.  Feeling  it  impossible 
to  contend  successfully  with  the  Gospel,  unless  the  corrupt 
moral  teaching  of  mythology  were  discarded,  they  endea- 
voured to  reform  Paganism  itself,  maintaining  that  the  old 
heathen  myths,  rightly  understood,  would  be  found  to 
contain  all  that  Christianity  professed  of  moral  force  and 
truth,  in  a  purer  and  less  barbarous  form. 

Ammonius,  commonly  known  as  Saccas,  or  the  Sack- 
carrier,  was  the  founder  of  this  school,  during  the  reign 
of  Severus,  and  its  doctrine  became  known  as  "Neo- 
platonism,"  under  which  name  it  superseded,  by  degrees, 
almost  every  other  form  of  Pagan  philosophy.  It  had  great 
attractions  for  the  many,  whose  proud  spirits  shrank  alike 
from  the  corruption  of  the  heathen  world  and  the  humilia- 
tion involved  in  a  profession  of  Christianity ;   and  so  it 
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lingered  on  for  many  generations.  Its  last  influential 
teacher  was  the  ill-fated  Hypatia,  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
in  a  future  chapter ;  and  after  her  death  it  died  of  inani- 
tion. The  human  race  had  done  with  it,  and  the  last 
shadow  of  the  graceful  Greek  mythology  faded  away. 


■■/■ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  CARACALLA  AND  GETA  TO 

THE  DEATH  OF  DECIUS. 

A.D.  211-251. 

QIEVEEUS  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Caracalla 
^  and  Geta,  who  reigned  jointly  until  the  former  slew 
his  brother  in  his  mother's  arms,  impatient  to  reign  alone. 
After  a  reign  of  seven  years,  during  which  he  was  guilty 
of  great  cruelty,  and  on  one  occasion  slaughtered  half  the 
population  of  Alexandria  in  cold  blood  because  they  lam- 
pooned him  as  a  fratricide,  he  was  assassinated  at  the 
instigation  of  one  Macrinus,  who  succeeded  him. 

The  family  of  Severus,  deprived  of  their  dignities,  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  East,  particularly  Mcesa,  the 
sister  of  the  late  empress,  who  took  up  her  abode  at 
Emesa,  with  her  two  daughters,  Soemias  and  Mammsea. 

The  son  of  Soemias,  Elagabalus,  assumed  the  character 
of  the  natural  son  of  Caracalla,  whose  memory  was  dear 
to  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  enriched  by  the  spoil  of  his 
victims.  They  revolted  in  favour  of  his  supposed  son. 
Macrinus  fell  in  battle,  and  Elagabalus  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  infamous  of  all  the 
tyrants,  who  ruled  the  Eoman  empire.  Cruel  as  Nero  or 
Domitian,  he  surpassed  even  them  in  his  shameless  lewd- 
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ness.  He  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  deities 
into  Eome,  especially  of  those  whose  attributes  were  the 
most  abhorrent  to  human  nature.  Indeed,  his  whole  life 
was  a  prolonged  offence  against  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
nature,  until  he  was  murdered,  in  a  popular  tumult,  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother,  Scemias,  who  shared  his  fate.  A  stone 
was  then  fastened  to  his  body,  and  it  was  thrown  into  the 
Tiber. 

His  cousin  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mammaeaj  succeeded 
him  (a.d.  222),  and  for  thirteen  years  ornamented  the 
imperial  throne  by  his  virtues. 

During  his  youth  the  government  was  chiefly  directed 
by  Mammsea,  who  corresponded  with  Origen,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  have  been  herself  a  Christian. 
Not  only  did  Alexander  give  toleration  to  the  Faith, 
but  placed  the  statue  of  Christ  in  his  private  temple, 
amongst  those  of  others,  whom  he  regarded  as  teachers 
and  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  Farther  than  this  he 
never  proceeded  in  the  way  of  truth.  Still,  Christianity 
flourished  under  such  encouragement,  and  the  first  public 
edifice  for  Christian  worship,  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  Almighty  God.  Ad- 
mitted to  such  public  toleration,  the  services  of  the  Church 
took  place  in  open  daylight,  and  the  Faithful  began  to  lose 
the  name  of  "  Lucifugse,"  or  "  Shunners  of  the  light." 

The  daily  life  of  Alexander,  as  we  read  in  his  biographies, 
was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  his  noble  predecessor, 
Marcus  Aurelius.  He  rose  early,  and  passed  some  time  in 
his  private  temple,  meditating  upon  the  examples  of  those 
whose  statues  ornamented  the  building.    His  day  was 
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divided  regularly  between  public  business,  necessary  gym- 
nastic exercise,  and  philosophical  reading.  When  his 
palace  was  open  to  his  subjects,  the  herald  was  heard 
proclaiming,  "Let  none  enter  these  holy  walls  unless 
conscious  of  a  pure  and  innocent  mind."  He  gave  his 
whole  application  to  the  business  of  the  state,  and,  in 
short,  discharged  with  singular  zeal  and  success  the  duties 
of  his  exalted  station.  But  his  very  virtues  were  as 
obnoxious  Jx)  the  legions,  who  really  governed  the  empire, 
as  the  effeminate  vices  of  his  cousin  had  been.  They 
wanted  a  ruler,  who  would  multiply  executions  and  pro- 
scriptions, and  divide  the  spoil  amongst  themselves,  so 
they  became  daily  more  inimical  to  the  rule  of  the  gentle 
Alexander. 

Accordingly,  while  he  was  leading  the  army  against  the 
German  tribes,  who  were  harassing  the  frontiers,  they 
broke  into  his  tent  at  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day,  and 
with  many  wounds  assassinated  their  virtuous  and  con- 
fiding prince,  raising  a  brutal  giant,  named  Maximin,  a 
Thracian  barbarian,  of  enormous  stature,  to  the  imperial 
throne,  a  wretch  whose  sole  qualification  was  his  brutal 
courage  and  military  virtues  (a.d.  235). 

He  filled  Eome  with  blood  and  slaughter,  and  com- 
menced what  is  commonly  called  the  "  Sixth  Persecution," 
simply,  it  is  supposed,  because  the  Christians  had  been 
the  friends  of  his  murdered  predecessor.  The  virtuous 
Mammsea  perished,  and  many  Christians,  including  two 
successive  Bishops  of  Eome,  Pontianus  and  Antherius, 
suffered  martyrdom,  while  the  churches,  which  the  Chris- 
tians had  erected,  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
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The  senate  of  Eome  revolted  against  this  inhuman 
tyrant,  and  elected  Balbinus  and  Maximus  emperors  to 
oppose  him,  the  result  being  that  Maximin'  was  slain  by 
his  own  soldiers  under  the  walls  of  Aquileia.  • 

His  rivals  did  not  long  survive  him.  The  Praetorian 
guards  assassinated  them  both,  and  Gordian,  an  amiable 
boy  of  thirteen,  whom  the  soldiers  called  their  child,  the 
senate  their  son,  and  the  people  their  delight,  succeeded 
to  the  throne. 

The  persecution  ceased,  as  did  also  the  civil  oppression, 
under  which  the  state  had  laboured;  and  for  more  than 
five  years  the  Faithful  had  rest,  until  the  breaking  out  of 
war  called  the  young  emperor  to  the  Persian  frontier.  At 
first  the  Eomans  were  successful,  but  a  reverse  of  fortune 
provoked  a  mutiny,  and  the  emperor  was  slain  at  the  early 
age  of  nineteen.  The  soldiers,  regretting  their  violence, 
gave  him  all  funeral  honours,  but  elected  the  chief  insti- 
gator of  the  revolt,  commonly  called  Philip  the  Arabian, 
who  had  been  a  Praetorian  prefect,  to  succeed  him. 

On  his  return  to  Eome,  after  concluding  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Persia,  Philip  rested  awhile  at  Antioch.  Here, 
we  are  told  by  Eusebius,  he  sought  to  enter  the  Christian 
Church  on  Easter  Eve,  being  favourably  disposed  to  the 
Christians ;  but  Babylas,  the  bishop,  forbade  his  entrance 
beyond  the  spot  set  aside  for  the  penitents,  and  told  him 
that  he  could  only  be  permitted  to  unite  with  the  Faith- 
ful after  penitence  and  confession. 

It  is  said  that  he  obeyed  cheerfully ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  his  allegiance  to  Christianity  was  very  slight,  for  on 
his  return  to  Eome  he  celebrated  the  secular  games,  com- 
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memorating  the  supposed  thousandth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  city  by  Eomulus,  with  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Pagan  worship. 

But  his  day  of  grace  was  short.  The  soldiers  of  Mcesia 
and  Pannonia  invested  Decius,  a  soldier  of  eminence,  with 
the  imperial  purple,  and  the  rivals  met  in  battle,  near 
Verona,  where  Philip  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Decius 
became  emperor. 

It  was  under  this  emperor  that  one  of  the  most  severe 
trials  she  had  ever  sustained  befell  the  Church,  commonly 
known  as  the  Seventh  Persecution,  Like  Philip,  we  are 
told  that  he  attempted  to  enter  the  Church  at  Antioch, 
and  was  resisted  by  Babylas,  but  with  very  different 
results  from  those  which  had  followed  in  the  case  of 
Philip.  Decius  caused  the  bishop  to  be  apprehended,  and, 
together  with  three  young  boys  whom  he  had  educated, 
he  gained  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  saying  almost  with 
his  latest  breath,  "Behold,  0  Lord,  I  and  the  children 
Thou  hast  given  me."  The  emperor's  attention  being  thus 
unfavourably  attracted  towards  Christianity,  he  resolved 
to  persevere  in  his  opposition,  and  to  exterminate  the 
doctrines  which  taught  men  to  despise  the  powers  of  this 
world  in  discharge  of  their  duty  to  God.  Hence  he 
published  edicts  throughout  .the  whole  empire,  command- 
ing the  various  magistrates  to  appoint  a  day  in  every 
town,  wherein  inquisition  should  be  made  concerning  the 
belief  of  each  individual,  that  those,  who  did  not  comply 
with  the  national  rites  and  customs,  might  be  discovered. 
A  day  was  accordingly  appointed  in  each  city,  and  courts, 
composed  of  a  magistrate  and  five  assessors,  were  formed, 
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before  which  all  the  citizens  were  summoned  to  appear, 
and  to  offer  the  accustomed  rites,  all  such  as  obeyed 
receiving  a  certificate  to  testify  that  they  were  free  from 
suspicion.  Such  as  refused  were  immediately  subjected 
to  tortures  more  terrible  than  any  which  had  been  pre- 
viously employed. 

Multitudes,,  forewarned,  fled  from  their  homes  at  the 
commencement  of  the  persecution,  and  sought  refuge  in 
the  mountains  and  deserts,  where  they  died  from  hunger, 
thirst,  and  disease,  or  perished  by  the  violence  of  robbers 
or  wild  beasts  in  the  remote  wildernesses  bordering  the 
empire. 

The  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia  were  full  of  fugitives ; 
while  those  who  remained  had  to  undergo  the  most  severe 
torments  which  the  malice  of  their  enemies  could  inflictr- 
the  stake,  the  wild  beast,  hooks  to  lacerate,  scourges  to 
tear,  red-hot  iron  chairs,  and  all  that  could  terrify  or 
inflict  agony. 

The  reader  will  not  wonder  that,  in  so  fearful  a  trial, 
many  were  found  faithless.  Forty  years,  almost  free  from 
persecution,  save  the  brief  one  under  Maximin,  which 
had  been  of  very  partial  extent,  had  increased  the  multi- 
tude of  believers;  and  hereditary  Christians,  who  had 
been  baptized  in  their  infancy,  were  now  more  numerous 
than  converts.  It  was  observed  that  it  was  these  here- 
ditary Christians  who  chiefly  failed  under  the  heavy  trial, 
while  the  converts,  as  a  rule,  stood  firm  in  the  Faith,  and 
astonished  the  beholders  by  their  wondrous  constancy. 

Many  magistrates  in  pity  to  the  Christians,  or  some- 
times from    avaricious    motives,   exempted    them   from 
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sacrifice,  provided  they  would  sign  a  certificate,  testify- 
ing falsely  that  they  had  already  offered  the  legal  worship. 
Many  thus  saved  their  lives  at  the  expense,  not  perhaps 
of  apostacy,  but  of  truth,  and  were  known  as  the  libellaiici; 
while  others,  without  signing  the  certificate,  obtained  the 
surreptitious  insertion  of  their  names  in  the  register  of 
those  who  had  sacrificed,  and  were  known  as  the  acta 
facientes;  but  both  these  modes  of  escape  were  condemned 
by  the  Church.  Those  who  had  sacrificed  were  known  as 
the  Sacrijicati,  and  those  who  had  simply  offered  incense 
before  the  heathen  deities  as  the  Thurificati.  Alas !  it  is 
not  for  us  to  speak  severely  of  the  "lapsed;"  so  heavy  a 
trial  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  we  can  only  marvel 
as  we  read  of  the  heroic  endurance  of  the  martyrs.  Those 
who  fell  away  appear  to  have  been  terrified,  not  by  death, 
but  by  the  aspect  of  those  dreadful  and  lingering  agonies 
by  which  death  was  preceded,  which  a  barbarous  magis- 
tracy had  prepared,  in  order  to  crush  what  they  deemed 
obstinate  disobedience  to  the  law. 

Hence,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  multitudes  of  the  Faithful  suffered  all  the 
torments  which  devilish  ingenuity  could  invent.  A  letter 
written  by  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  will  best  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Church  at  that  unhappy  period. 

"  The  persecution  with  us  did  not  begin  with  the  impe- 
rial edict,  but  preceded  it  a  whole  year.  A  certain  prophet 
or  poet  excited  the  heathen  against  us,  stirring  up  their 
superstitious  imaginations,  so  that  they  considered  they 
did  their  daemons  (gods)  service  by  slaying  us,  and  took 
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full  liberty  to  exercise  all  manner  of  wickedness.  In  the 
first  place,  seizing  a  pious  old  man  named  Metra,  they 
bade  him  utter  blasphemies,  and  when  he  refused  to  do  so, 
they  beat  him  with  clubs,  pricked  his  face  and  eyes  with 
sharp  points,  and,  leading  him  away  to  the  suburbs,  stoned 
him  to  death. 

"  Then  they  found  one  of  the  Faithful,  a  woman  named 
Quinta,  whom  they  dragged  to  a  temple,  and  endeavoured 
to  compel  her  to  worship.  She  turned  away  in  sadness  and 
horror,  whereupon  they  seized  her,  tied  her  by  the  feet,  and 
dragged  her  through  the  city,  dashing  her  against  the 
hard  stones,  until  they  had  brought  her  to  the  same  place 
where  Metra  had  died,  when  they  stoned  her  also. 

"Then  they  assailed  the  houses  of  the  brethren,  carrying 
away  all  that  was  valuable,  and  burning  what  they  did 
not  thus  carry  away,  in  the  public  roads,  so  that  the  city 
looked  like  a  place  taken  by  storm.  After  this  they  seized 
that  admirable  and  aged  virgin,  Apollonia,  and  first  break- 
ing all  her  teeth  with  heavy  blows,  they  kindled  a  large 
fire,  and  told  her  they  would  throw  her  into  it  unless  she 
would  repeat  their  blasphemies. 

"First  she  seemed  to  shrink,  but  suddenly  gathering 
courage  she  leapt  into  the  fire,  and  became  a  burnt  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord.  Then  they  seized  Serapion  in  his  own  house, 
and  after  inflicting  upon  him  many  cruel  tortures,  threw 
him  headlong  from  an  upper  story.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  there  was  no  street,  no  lane,  no  by-way  where 
we  could  walk  without  the  utmost  danger ;  for,  seizing  all 
whom  they  suspected,  they  forced  them  to  utter  their 
blasphemies  or  burnt  them. 

E 
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"  But  when  the  edict  arrived,  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  elect 
would  stumble.  Many,  alas!  gave  way;  others  were  drawn 
by  intimate  friends  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and  were 
bidden  by  name  to  offer  to  the  idols.  And  they  stood 
there  pale  and  trembling,  equally  afraid  to  offer  or  to  die ; 
while  others,  alas  !  apostatized,  boldly  declaring  they  had 
never  really  been  Christians.  Some  gave  way  after  bonds 
and  imprisonment ;  some  after  cruel  torture  and  mockery ; 
but  others,  like  firm  and  blessed  pillars  in  the  heavenly 
temple,  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death. 

*  The  first  of  these  was  Julian.  He  had  been  afflicted 
by  the  gout,  and  could  neither  walk  nor  stand ;  so  they 
carried  him  with  one  Cronion,  a  faithful  brother,  on  camels 
through  the  whole  city — a  very  large  city,  as  you  know — 
and  finally,  after  cruelly  scourging  them,  burnt  them  alive 
on  an  elevated  place  in  the  sight  of  a  great  multitude. 

"  Many  others  likewise  suffered.  A  soldier,  named  Besas, 
who  had  withstood  the  insolence  of  the  multitude  to- 
wards these  servants  of  God,  was  himself  beheaded ;  while 
another,  a  Libyan  by  birth,  was  burnt,  after  enduring 
much  solicitation  from  the  judge  to  renounce  his  Faith. 
,  "And  then  Epimachus  and  Alexander,  after  they  had 
been  grievously  tortured  by  the  scourges  and  the  iron 
scrapers,  were  destroyed  in  an  immense  fire;  and  with 
them  four  women.  Ammonarium,  whom  they  had  wearied 
themselves  to  torment,  because  she  would  not  utter  their 
blasphemies;  the  aged  Mercuria;  and  Dionysia,  the  mother 
of  many  children,  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  but  loved  the 

Lord  better  still 

"And  with  these  Dioscorus,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  was  de- 
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livered  up.  At  first  the  judge,  pitying  his  youth,  en- 
deavoured to  seduce  him  by  fair  words;  but  failing,  he 
had  recourse  to  tortures,  which  equally  failed,  whereupon 
he  dismissed  him,  after  delivering  the  others  to  the  fire, 
because  he  was  wise  in  his  answers,  and  illustrious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people ;  therefore  he  is  yet  among  us,  awaiting 
a  more  severe  conflict.  .  .  ;  .  . 

"  Why  should  I  mention  the  multitudes  who  have  wan- 
dered  in  deserts  and  mountains,  perishing  by  hunger  and 
thirst,  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  or  by  frost  and  disease ; 
the  survivors  are  witnesses  of  their  election  and  their  victoiy. 
Chaeremon  was  a  very  aged  bishop  of  the  city  called  Nile. 
He  and  his  partner,  fleeing  into  the  mountains,  have  not 
returned,  neither  can  the  brethren  learn  aught  concerning 
them,  though  frequent  search  has  been  made.  And  many 
have  been  carried  off  as  slaves  by  the  barbarous  Saracens 
to  the  same  mountains.  Some  we  have  ransomed  with 
difficulty,  others  yet  remain  undiscovered. '  These  facts  I 
have  stated,  not  without  an  object,  but  that  you  may  see 
how  great  an  affliction  has  befallen  us." 

The  Church  at  Smyrna,  famous  during  the  great  Fourth 
Persecution  for  her  constancy  under  suffering,  and  the 
glorious  martyrdom  of  her  bishop,  Polycarp,  had  again  to 
prove  her  constancy  to  the  Faith  under  much  tribulation. 
Eudaimon,  the  bishop,  unlike  his  great  predecessor,  gave 
way  under  the  dread  of  torture ;  but  Pionius,  a  well-known 
and  eloquent  priest,  became  the  leader  of  the  Faithful  when 
his  chief  had  fallen. 

On  the  feast  of  Polycarp,  A.D.  250,  after  the  celebration 
in  honour  of  the  martyr,  Pionius  was  arrested  in  company 
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with  two  of  the  laity,  Asclepiades  and  Sabina,  by  order  of 
the  magistrate  Polemo. 

The  whole  populace  was  kindly  disposed  to  Pionius,  and 
urged  him  to  sacrifice,  as  did  also  the  magistrates;  and 
when  other  means  failed,  the  victims  were  dragged  by  ropes 
to  the  temple,  where  the  bishop,  crowned  with  a  chaplet, 
stood  pale  and  trembling,  to. complete  his  apostacy  by 
sacrifice.  He,  indeed,  accomplished  his  fall ;  but  Pionius 
and  his  companions  remained  firm,  and  boldly  appealed  to 
the  law,  which,  they  said,  gave  them  the  liberty  to  choose 
death  rather  than  apostacy. 

Pionius  was  therefore  condemned  to  suffer,  like  Polycarp, 
at  the  stake,  to  which  he  was  fastened  with  nails,  according 
to  the  cruel  custom  in  use  at  Smyrna.  "  I  hasten  to  die, 
Lord,"  he  said,  "  that  I  may  rise  with  Thee."  The  fire  was 
kindled,  but  he  was  so  motionless  that  the  people  thought 
he  had  expired,  until  he  gently  opened  his  eyes,  gazed  at 
the  fire,  exclaimed,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,"  and 
died. 

Meteodorus,  who  had  been  a  follower  of  Marcion,  shared 
his  fate;  but  the  lot  of  Sabina  and  Asclepiades  is  not 
certainly  known. 

S.  Fabian,  Bishop  of  Rome,  also  suffered  martyrdom  in 
this  persecution.  His  election  to  the  see  had  been  marked, 
so  tradition  states,  by  a  singular  occurrence.  While  the 
brethren  were  assembled  in  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  successor  to  Anteros,  a  dove,  suddenly  appearing, 
rested  upon  the  head  of  Fabian,  who  was  but  a  visitor  from 
the  country,  and  the  whole  body,  thus  reminded  of  Pen- 
tecost, exclaimed,  "He  is  worthy!"18  and  placed  him  almost 
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by  force  on  the  Episcopal  throne.  The  Bishops  of  Eome 
occupied  the  post  of  highest  dignity  in  the  West,  but  also 
of  greatest  danger;  and,  like  the  majority  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Fabian  gained  the  crown  through  suffering,  but  the 
particulars  of  his  martyrdom  are  not  certainly  known.  It 
is  said  that  he  suffered  on  the  20th  of  January,  a.d.  250, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemeteiy  of  Callistus,  on  the  Appian 
Way. 

But  space  would  utterly  fail  us,  did  we  attempt  to  give 
an  exhaustive  account  of  the  martyrs,  whose  glorious 
victories  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition.  The  whole 
empire  was  the  scene  of  their  suffering  and  their  gloiy, 
until  it  pleased  God  to  remove  the  persecutor,  and  to 
chastise  the  Boman  empire. 

The  Goths  had  made  their  first  appearance  in  southern 
regions.  Leaving  their  original  homes,  in  the  half-frozen 
regions  of  Scandinavia,  in  search  of  more  fertile  lands,  they 
had*  rested  awhile  in  Eastern  Germany,  until,  moving 
southward,  they  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
an  innumerable  host,  fierce  and  warlike. 

Here  they  came  into  collision  with  the  Boman  occupants 
of  the  province  of  Dacia.  Disdaining  to  till  for  themselves, 
they  preferred  to  reap  the  harvests  others  had  sown.  Dacia 
being  utterly  depopulated,  they  crossed  the  Danube  70,000 
strong,  and  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Marianopolis,  the 
capital  of  Moesia.  The  inhabitants  consented  to  ransom 
their  lives  with  their  property,  and  the  ferocious  invaders 
retired  for  a  season. 

But  while  Decius  was  still  directing  the  fury  of  the 
Seventh  Persecution,  intelligence  reached  him  that  Cniva, 
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king  of  the  Goths,  had  passed  the  Danube  a  second  time 
with  immense  forces,  and  was  devastating  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Mcesia. 

Deems,  who,  whatever  his  faults,  was  a  brave  soldier, 
and  understood  his  duties  as  an  emperor,  marched  in  per- 
son against  them  with  all  the  forces  he  could  collect  in 
the  emergency.  He  found  them  besieging  Nicopolis.  At 
his  approach  they  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to  lay  siege 
to  a  larger  city,  Philippolis,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Haemus. 
Decius  followed.  But  when  the  Goths  were  still  supposed 
to  be  retreating,  they  turned  with  fury  upon  their  pursuers, 
and  for  the  first  time  a  Boman  emperor  fled  in  disorder 
before  an  army  of  half-naked  barbarians. 

The  Goths  besieged  Philippolis,  which,  destitute  of  suc- 
cour, fell  into  their  hands,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
they  massacred  the  whole  population,  in  number  one 
hundred  thousand. 

The  time,  however,  consumed  in  this  tedious  siege  had 
enabled  Decius  to  collect  another  army ;  and  the  Goths, 
exhausted  by  the  siege  of  Philippolis,  in  which  the  flower 
of  their  troops  had  perished,  again  retreated. 

They  were  overtaken  and  surrounded  by  the  Roman 
forces,  whereupon  they  offered  to  surrender  all  their  booty 
and  prisoners,  on  promise  of  a  safe  and  unmolested  retreat. 
This  Decius  sternly  refused  to  grant,  being  determined  to 
avenge  the  blood  they  had  shed,  and  to  strike  a  salutary 
terror  into  their  countrymen. 

Preferring  death  to  slavery,  they  drew  up  in  three  lines 
near  an  obscure  town  of  Mcesia,  called  Forum  Terebronii, 
their  third  line  protected  by  a  morass.    In  the  beginning 
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of  the  action  the  son  of  Decius  was  slain  by  an  arrow  in 
the  sight  of  his  father,  who,  summoning  all  his  fortitude, 
reminded  the  soldiers  that  the  loss  of  a  single  warrior  was 
of  little  importance,  and  bade  them  fight  on.  The  combat 
was  terrible;  it  was  that  of  vengeance  against  despair. 
At  length  the  first  line  of  the  Goths  was  destroyed ;  the 
second,  coming  up  to  succour  it,  shared  its  fate ;  whereupon 
the  Eomans,  flushed  with  victory,  charged  the  third,  arid 
became  entangled  in  the  morass,  where,  after  an  ineffectual 
struggle,  they  were  utterly  lost;  nor  could  the  body  of 
Decius  ever  be  found. 

Such  was  his  fate  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age;  and  so 
ended  the  Seventh  Persecution. 

The  great  and  learned  Origen  departed  this  life  imme- 
diately after  the  cessation  of  this  Persecution.  Beleased 
from  prison,  his  aged  and  emaciated  frame  sank  under  the 
effect  of  the  sufferings  he  had  endured,  and  he  entered  his 
eternal  rest  at  Tyre  in  the  year  253. 

A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  labours  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate in  this  place.  Born,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
Alexandria  about  a.d.  186,  he  lost  his  father,  Leonides,  in 
the  persecution  under  Severus,  when  he  was  only  fifteen 
years  old. 

Educated  by  a  pious  lady  who  had  adopted  him,  his 
extraordinary  talents  led  him  to  be  appointed  successor  to 
S.  Clement,  as  the  head  of  the  Catechetical  School  in 
Alexandria,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen.  We  have  already 
commented  upon  his  wonderful  preservation  during  the 
persecution  under  Severus. 
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Once  the  Egyptian  priests  even  seized  him,  and  having 
shaved  his  head  after  their-  manner,  bade  him,  if  he  would 
live,  distribute  branches  of  palm  to  the  worshippers  of 
Serapis.  Standing  upon  the  steps  of  the  temple,  he  cried 
aloud,  as  he  presented  the  branches,  "  Come  and  take  the 
emblem,  not  of  Serapis,  but  of  the  martyrs  of  Christ.,, 

At  the  same  time  he  practised  the  utmost  austerity  of 
life,  learning  in  all  things  to  endure  hardness  as  a  faithful 
soldier  of  Christ,  while  he  gave  his  whole  leisure  to  medi- 
tation and  prayer. 

At  the  close  of  the  persecution,  he  visited  Borne  during 
the  pontificate  of  Zephyrinus,  and,  returning,  found  that 
his  fame  had  attracted  so  many  pupils  that  he  was  forced 
to  associate  Heraclas,  a  former  pupil,  with  him  in  the 
duties  of  the  school.  Many  of  the  heathen  were  attracted 
by  his  wondrous  learning,  and  coming  to  seek  the  wisdom 
of  this  world,  unconsciously  imbibed  the  Faith. 

The  cruelty  of  Caracalla,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  ordered 
a  general  massacre  at  Alexandria,  because  the  inhabitants 
had  reproached  him  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Geta, 
drove  Origen  and  several  of  his  pupils  into  exile.  While  at 
Caesarea  he  was  permitted  to  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  Church,  although  as  yet  only  a  layman ;  but  this 
act  displeased  his  own  diocesan  Demetrius,  who  recalled 
him,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  to  his  labours  in  the 
Catechetical  School. 

Here  he  compiled  the  greatest  literary  work  of  his  life 
— "The  Hexapla" — consisting  of  six  versions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  arranged  in  parallel  columns.19  The  column  con- 
taining the  corrected  text  of  the  Septuagint  was  transcribed  • 
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by  Eusebius,  and  still  remains,  although  "  The  Hexapla" 
is  lost.  By  his  great  learning  he  recalled  many  of  the 
Gnostics  to  Christianity.  His  fame  even  reached  Arabia, 
and  he  was  solicited  in  vain  by  an  Arabian  king  to  come 

* 

and  evangelize  his  people.  After  this  he  was  called  to 
Antioch  to  instruct  Mammaea,  the  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  in  the  rudiments  of  Christianity. 

Shortly  after  this,  while  passing  through  Palestine,  he 
was  ordained  priest  by  Theoctistus  of  Csesarea  and  Alex- 
ander of  Jerusalem,  which  excited  the  anger  of  Demetrius 
of  Alexandria,  and  led  to  much  bitter  controversy,  owing 
to  an  act  of  Origen  committed  in  an  excess  of  zeal  in  his 
early  days,  which  it  was  supposed  had  incapacitated  him 
for  the  priesthood. 

And  it  must  be  added,  that  the  extent  .to  which  he 
pushed  the  allegorical  system  of  interpretation  had  led  to 
much  which  savoured  of  heresy,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
synods  of  the  Church;  and  many,  who  utterly  wanted 
his  holiness  and  zeal,  pushed  his  reasonings  to  conclusions 
which  were  heretical ;  but  however  Origen  might  err,  he 
was  utterly  wanting  in  the  spirit  which  makes  a  heretic. 

Condemned  generally  in  the  West,  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  favour  in  the  East.  He  took  up  his  residence 
at  Caesarea,  where  he  published  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  obtained  many  pupils,  notably  Gregory, 
the  future  bishop  of  New  Csesarea,  known  afterwards  as 
Thaumaturgus,  or  the  wonder-worker. 

He  frequently  engaged  in  controversy  in  defence  of  the 
Faith,  and  even  made  a  long  journey  to  Arabia  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  an  erring  bishop  from  his  errors.   It 
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was  at  this  period  that  he  wrote  his  Apology,  in  answer 
to  Celsus  the  Epicurean ;  and  from  Caesarea  he  also  cor- 
responded with  the  Emperor  Philip,  who  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  favourably  inclined  to  Christianity. 

Here,  during  the  Decian  persecution,  he  was  arrested, 
thrown  into  prison,  put  repeatedly  to  the  torture,  confined 
in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  yet  providence  still  seemed  to 
deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  the  martyr's  death ;  the  perse- 
cution ceased  as  the  former  one  had  ceased,  and  left  him 
yet  alive. 

But  the  suffering  had  been,  too  great  for  his  enfeebled 
frame,  and  he  died  at  Tyre,  in  the  reign  of  Gallus,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  having,  like  S.  Timothy,  served 
the  Lord  from  his  youth.  He  had  led  the  life  of  a  martyr, 
although  his  lot  was  not  cast  with  the  martyrs  in  death. 
The  volumes  he  left  behind  him  were  very  numerous.  S. 
Jerome  says,  "  He  wrote  more  than  any  other  man  could 
read."  They  were  destined  to  become  the  fruitful  source 
of  future  controversy. 

Unlike  preceding  persecutions,  the  Decian  persecution 
had  found  the  Church  unprepared,  and  many  sad  instances 
of  weakness  had  been  found  in  the  Christian  body. 
Between  the  days  of  Tertullian  and  those  of  S.  Cyprian, 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  had  been  greatly  relaxed, 
and,  in  consequence,  Christians  had  somewhat  departed 
from  the  high  moral  standard  they  had  once  maintained. 
A  spirit  of  toleration  had  again  arisen,  which  led  many  to 
think  highly  of  Pagan  customs,  and  to  extend  a  charity 
towards  Pagan  worship  which  ill  fitted  them  for  the 
coming  struggle,  and  insensibly  prepared  them  to  think 
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death  a  price  too  great  to  pay  for  non-conformity  to  those 
customs  they  had  been  endeavouring  to  extenuate. 

Nor  was  the  theological  aspect  of  affairs  much  brighter. 
The  errors  of  Montanism  were  spreading;  the  Gnostics, 
adopting  generally  the  theories  of  Valentinus,  presented  a 
more  compact  body  of  opponents  to  the  Church ;  and  the 
only  great  theologian  amongst  the  Christians  had  been 
Origen,  whose  own  works  contained,  alas!  the  germ  of 
future  heresy. 

But  the  hea,vy  trial  had  come,  and  it  had  left  the 
Church,  after  the  deadly  conflict  of  two  years,  partially 
purified,  yet  not  completely;  and  the  difficulties  con- 
sequent upon  the  existence  of  multitudes  of  the  lapsed,  of 
"  Iibellatici,  Thurificati,  and  Sacrificati,"  were  pressing 
upon  the  Episcopate.  A  fiercer  struggle  was  close  at  hand, 
and  the  respite  of  the  Church  was  but  a  short  one. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  DAYS  OF  S.  CYPRIAN,  AND  THE  VALERIAN 

PERSECUTION. 

r|  TEE  broken  remains  of  the  Eoman  army,  after  the 
terrible  defeat,  in  which  Decius  had  fallen,  gathering 
together,  proclaimed  Gallus,  the  governor  of  the  province, 
emperor.  He  had  no  choice  but  to  make  a  disgraceful 
peace  with  the  Goths,  leaving  all  the  captives  and  spoil  in 
their  hands,  and  consenting  to  pay  them  a  large  tribute 
annually. 

He  then  started  for  Eome,  where  he  ruled  for  a  few 
months  with  great  mildness  and  equity,  until  the  Goths, 
heedless  of  treaties,  invaded  Mcesia  again,  and  were  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle  by  uEmilianus,  whom  Gallus  had 
left  as  the  governor  of  the  province.  Contrasting  the 
energy  of  the  governor  with  the  supineness  of  the  em- 
peror, the  soldiers  proclaimed  ^Emilianus  emperor,  and 
without  any  delay  he  led  them  towards  Eome. 

Gallus  sent  to  bid  his  lieutenant  Valerian  to  hasten  to 
his  aid  with  the  legions  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  but  before 
their  arrival  he  encountered  his  adversary.  The  result 
was  tragic  but  decisive.  The  troops  of  Gallus,  perceiving 
that  they  were  weaker  than  those  of  iEmilianus,  murdered 
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the  emperor  and  his  son,  and  the  whole  army  proclaimed 
jEmilianus  emperor  in  his  stead. 

Four  months  had  passed  a^way,  when  Valerian,  the  most 
renowned  soldier  of  the  time,  entered  Italy  with  his  troops, 
too  late  to  save  his  master,  but  not  too  late  to  avenge  him. 
The  troops  of  uEmilianus,  overawed  by  the  foe,  repeated 
the  former  experiment  with  equal  success.  They  mur- 
dered JLmilianus,  and  proclaimed  Valerian  emperor  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Valerian  began  his  reign  amidst  general  approbation. 
He  was  affable,  just,  and  generous.  Never,  says  Eusebius, 
quoting  Dionysius,  was  any  emperor  more  favourably  dis- 
posed to  the  Christians  than  he  appeared  at  this  period. 
"All  his  house  was  filled  with  the  pious,  and  resembled  a 
congregation  of  the  Faithful." 

But  he  fell,  unhappily,  under  the  influence  of  one  Mac- 
rianus,  the  master  and  chief  ruler  of  the  Magi,  and,  by 
strange  fate,  the  praetorian  prefect;  and  this  worthless 
favourite  used  every  artifice  to  persuade  Valerian  to  renew 
the  persecutions.  The  heathen  priests  throughout  the 
empire  were  no  less  solicitous.  They  multiplied  omens 
and  prodigies ;  they  appealed  alternately  to  the  patriotism 
and  the  superstition  of  the  emperor.  Every  earthquake 
or  pestilence — and  it  was  a  period  of  great  public  calami- 
ties— was,  as  usual,  interpreted  as  the  token  of  divine 
anger  against  those  who  tolerated  the  atheists,  as  they 
called  the  Christians. 

Valerian  yielded  at  last,  and  a  most  severe  edict  in- 
augurated The  Eighth  Persecution,  in  the  year  257.  It 
was  followed,  the  year  after,  by  one  still  more  severe; 
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and,  in  consequence,  a  considerable  number  of  the  Faith- 
ful suffered  death,  by  the  most  terrible  modes  of  torture, 
in  all  provinces  of  the  empire.  Even  such  as  yielded 
under  their  torments,  simply  exchanged  death  for  slavery, 
contrary  to  the  former  practice;  and,  indeed,  the  terrible 
scenes  under  Decius  were  surpassed  in  horror  by  those 
pexpefcated  under  tbe  instigaZ  of  Macrianus. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  Christian  bishops  of  this 
perilous  time,  was  S.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  a  man 
who  has  left  his  mark  on  the  whole  Church,  and  who  yet 
lives  in  his  writings. 

Thascius  Csecilius  Cyprianus  was  born  at  Carthage,  of 
a  noble  family,  about  the  year  200,  and  spent  his 
earlier  years  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  in  ignorance  of  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  converted  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  His  deacon  and  biographer,  Pontius,  tells 
us  that  the  conversion  was  miraculous,  no  less  in  its 
suddenness  than  in  its  completeness,  but  gives  us  no 
details  of  the  event ;  stating  that  a  man's  actions  should 
be  traced,  not  from  the  first  birth,  but  from  the  second, 
in  the  laver  of  Baptism.  "  In  him,"  says  the  biographer, 
"all  things  incredible  met  together;  the  threshing  anti- 
cipated the  sowing,  the  vintage  the  tendril,  the  fruit  the 
root." 

But  it  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  his  treatise,  "  De 
Gratia  Dei,"  that  even  when  sunk  in  the  dissipation  of 
fashionable  life,  he  had  frequently  had  thoughts  of  becom- 
ing a  Christian,  feeling  the  emptiness  of  worldly  pleasures, 
and  their  inability  to  satisfy  the  sou!  Caecilius,  a  priest, 
whose  name  he  adopted,  seems  to  have  been  his  spiritual 
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father.  But  his  path  once  chosen,  it  was  chosen  for  life, 
and  he  halted  no  longer  between  two  opinions;  he  had 
literally  put  on  Christ;  old  things  had  passed  away,  all 
things  had  become  new.  He  sold  his  gardens  near  the 
city,  a  delicious  retreat,  where  he  had  often  found  shelter 
from  the  bustle  of  the  world.  A  few  months  later  he  be- 
came a  priest,  and  two  years  after  the  see  t£  Carthage 
became  vacant,  when  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him.  He 
concealed  himself  in  his  house,  such  was  his  reluctance 
to  accept  the  proffered  dignity,  and  would  fain,  Pontius 
informs  us,  have  escaped  through  the  window.  But  his 
retreat  was  prevented:  he  was  literally  seized  by  the 
Faithful,  carried  off,  and  made  Bishop  of  Carthage  in  spite 
of  his  sincere  "  Nolo  Episcopari "  (aj).  248). 

The  position  of  the  Church  was  then  very  deplorable. 
The  forty  years  of  peace,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  led 
to  great  laxity  of  discipline,  and  a  general  intrusion  of  the 
world  into  the  precincts  of  the  Sanctuary;  while,  in  the 
disorganization  which  had  ensued,  great  divisions,  and 
even  in  some  few  instances  scandalous  crimes,  had  crept 
in.  Cyprian  set  about  his  work  of  reformation  with  great 
energy  and  decision,  although  he  was  grievously  opposed 
by  a  factious  minority,  consisting  of  five  priests,  who  had 
opposed  his  election  to  the  see. 

But  a  fiery  trial  was  at  hand,  which  thoroughly  purged 
the  Sanctuary — The  Seventh  Persecution — under  Decius, 
which  we  have  already  described,  and  the  bigoted  and 
infuriated  Pagans,  thirsting  for  blood,  hailed  the  imperial 
edicts  with  delight. 

The  number  of  apostates  was  as  great  at  Carthage, 
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as  we  have  seen  it  at  Alexandria,  under  Dionysius.  Mul- 
titudes either  sacrificed  or  became  Libellatics ;  but  degene- 
rate as  the  Church  was,  many  were  yet  found  who  sealed 
their  Faith  with  their  blood,  or  wandered  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya,  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented. 

The  ciy,  "Cyprian  to  the  lions,"  was  raised  so  constantly 
by  the  mob,  that  his  friends,  with  gentle  violence,  com- 
pelled the  bishop  to  obey  the  precept,  "  When  they 
persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another."  He  found 
refuge  in  a  retreat  at  no  great  distance,  and  his  property 
was  confiscated. 

During  his  retirement  he  kept  up  a  constant  correspon- 
dence with  the  afflicted  members  of  the  Church,  writing 
no  less  than  395  letters,  many  of  which  are  still  preserved 
to  us.  He  did  more  by  his  absence  than  many  would 
have  done  by  their  presence ;  superintending  and  directing 
everything ;  exhorting  the  Faithful  with  all  the  energy  of 
his  own  serene  and  intrepid  soul,  glowing  with  disdain  of 
the  world,  and  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality,  so  that  he 
inspired  many  with  a  sublime  ambition  to  cast  off  their 
earthly  tabernacles,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up 
of  life. 

But  when  the  death  of  Decius  restored  peace  for  a  few 
short  years  to  the  afflicted  Church,  a  great  difference  arose 
respecting  the  treatment  of  the  lapsed.     There  were,  alas 
multitudes  of  all  the  three  classes — Sacrificati,   Thuri- 
ficati,  and  Iribellatici. 

Those  who  had  stood  firm  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and 
so  great  dangers  were  lauded  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
proved  dangerous  to  many  ill-balanced  minds,  and  men 
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who  had  endured  agony  and  shame  seemed  less  able  to 
endure  the  temptations  to  pride  which  beset  them  after- 
wards. 

The  lapsed  flocked  to  the  maimed  and  mutilated  sur- 
vivors, entreating  their  influence  in  procuring  reconciliation 
with  the  Church;  and  many  exhibited  recommendations 
to  mercy,  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  martyrs  in 
prison,  before  the  final  victory  in  the  Amphitheatre. 

The  authority  of  the  Episcopate  was  seriously  threatened 
through  these  ill-judged  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  sur- 
viving confessors.  One  Lucian,  who  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  starvation,  and  had  been  saved  by  the  cessation 
of  the  persecution,  seemed  in  particular  to  imagine  that 
he  carried  the  keys  of  heaven  in  his  girdle.  By  virtue  of 
his  own  sufferings,  and  those  of  the  martyr  Paul,  who  had 
given  him  a  commission  before  sealing  his  testimony  with 
his  blood,  Lucian  actually  granted,  or  professed  to  grant, 
reconciliation  to  all  the  lapsed  who  applied  to  him,  utterly 
irrespective  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  signified 
to  S.  Cyprian  that  "  he  had  granted  peace  "  to  the  persons 
in  question. 

Cyprian's  position  was  a  very  invidious  one;  the  exercise 
of  his  authority  at  such  a  juncture  in  opposition  to  mercy 
— ill-timed  mercy — was  sure  to  expose  him  to  misrepresen- 
tation. 

But  he  was  not  the  man  to  flinch  from  his  duty  for  the 
sake  of  popularity.  Writing  to  the  Eoman  Church,  he  ob- 
tained the  concurrence  of  the  authorities  there  in  the  course 
he  meant  to  pursue  for  the  preservation  of  discipline.  The 
Episcopal  office  was,  as  he  felt,  the  very  keystone  of  the 

L 
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earthly  temple,  the  continuance  upon  earth  of  the  Apos- 
tolate ;  to  suffer  it  to  be  set  at  nought  was  to  be  traitorous 
to  Christ. 

Things  came  at  last  to  a  crisis  through  the  conduct  of 
one  Felicissimus,  who  threatened  excommunication  to  all 
who  should  withstand  the  authority  of  the  confessors  (i.e. 
the  martyrs  in  will),  and  obey  the  bishop.  Cyprian  at 
once  replied  by  the  actual  excommunication  of  Felicissi- 
mus, which  he  had  richly  merited,  not  only  for  his  insub- 
ordination, but  for  his  actual  crimes. 

Hereupon  the  schismatics  seduced  some  questionable 
bishops  to  ordain  one  Fortunatus  to  be  their  bishop,  a 
presbyter  named  Novatus  being  the  chief  mover  in  the 
affair,  who  left  Carthage  before  its  conclusion,  and  induced 
one  Novatian  to  set  himself  up  in  similar  opposition  to 
Cornelius,  the  successor  of  the  martyred  Fabian  at  Eome. 
Three  bishops,  seduced  to  Eome  under  false  pretences, 
were  induced  to  ordain  Novatian,  who  proceeded  to  ordain 
bishops,  after  his  own  heart,  for  the  African  sees,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  considerable  schism. 

So  completely  did  these  schismatics  withdraw  from  the 
position  first  assumed  by  Novatus,  that  they  denied 
absolution  to  the  lapsed  in  general,  and  even,  like  the 
Montanists,  to  the  Faithful  who  had  fallen  into  deadly 
sin  after  Baptism. 

Thus  Cyprian  was  attacked  by  two  opposite  parties,  both 
arising  from  the  deeds  of  Novatus — the  one  accusing  him 
of  laxity,  the  other  of  severity. 

Between  the  two  opposite  errors  he  steered  so  true  a 
course,  that  the  great  body  of  the  lapsed  submitted  them- 
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selves  to  their  bishop,  and  committed  the  direction  of  tKeir 
spiritual  interests  entirely  to  him. 

Cyprian's  treatise  on  the  "Unity  of  the  Church,"  in 
which  he  strongly  condemns  the  sin  of  schism,  was  written 
at  this  juncture.  Many  have  thoughtlessly  condemned  the 
apparent  harshness  of  its  tone ;  but  perhaps  they  have  not 
sufficiently  considered  the  character  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written;  a  less  vigorous  and  decisive 
course  might  have  then  been  fatal  to  the  interests,  almost 
to  the  existence,  of  the  Church  in  Africa.  Bleeding  at 
every  pore  from  the  cruelty  of  her  heathen  adversaries, 
she  did  not  deserve  that  the  dissensions  of  her  own  chil- 
dren should  accomplish  her  ruin. 

But  one  of  the  most  fearful  calamities  of  that  age,  so 
fruitful  in  catastrophes,  was  gathering,  and  about  to  fall  on 
Eoman  and  Barbarian,  Pagan  and  Christian,  alike — "  The 
Great  Plague." 

This  fearful  visitation  overspread  the  Eoman  world,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  fatal  recorded  in  history.  At  Carthage 
the  dying  were  deserted  in  their  last  agonies,  the  dead  lay 
unburied  in  the  streets,  the  ties  of  nature  were  forgotten, 
and  children  thrust  their  stricken  parents,  or  parents  their 
children,  forth  to  die. 

In  thi3  awful  crisis  the  Church  awoke  into  life,  and  by 
its  ministrations  of  mercy  gladdened  the  plague-stricken 
city ;  Christians  were  found  at  the  pillows  of  the  dying, 
whom  the  nearest  earthly  friends  had  forsaken ;  Christians 
bent  their  ears  to  catch  the  last  words  issuing  from  the 
infectious  breath  of  the  sufferer,  or  whispered  into  the 
plague-stricken  ear  the  tidings  of  a  brighter  and  better 
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world ;  Christians  tended  the  widows  and  orphans,  visited 
them  in  their  affliction,  and  buried  their  dead. 

Cyprian  was  the  life  and  soul  of  theae  efforts  of  mercy. 
He  arranged  and  ordered,  as  a  general,  the  movements  of 
this  army  of  friends  and  consolers,  while  his  thrilling  pulpit 
eloquence  filled  with  light  and  joy  that  sad  atmosphere  of 
sorrow  and  death;  and  through  his  teaching,  the  light 
affliction,  which  was  but  for  the  moment,  brought  to  many 
the  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory.    His  work  on  the 

* 

"  Mortality,"  written  at  that  time,  is  a  marvellous  effort  of 
eloquence,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  passage : 

"This  sad  affliction  of  the  suffering  body,  which  ex- 
hausts the  system  by  an  internal  flux,  which  causes  fire  in 
the  very  marrow  of  the  bones,  which  breaks  forth  in  ulcers 
upon  the  jaws,  which  shakes  the  bowels  by  continual 
retchings,  which  renders  the  eyes  bloodshot  through  fever, 
and  causes  the  feet  or  hands  to  fall  away  through  mortifi- 
cation, so  that  through  this  consumption  and  mutilation  of 
the  body,  motion  is  impeded  and  sight  is  lost,  is  indeed  a 
profitable  exercise  for  our  Faith — that  Faith  which  enables 
us  to  stand  with  unshaken  soul  amidst  these  scenes  of 
desolation  and  death,  unbending  amidst  the  ruin  of  the 
human  race,  instead  of  sharing  the  prostrate  condition  of 
those  who  have  no  hope  in  their  God." 

No  shade  of  gloom  indeed  darkened  his  courageous  spirit. 
He  concludes  the  book  by  picturing  the  bliss  of  paradise, 
the  Christian's  "patria"  (fatherland),  where  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  and  saints  stretched  out  their  hands  to 
welcome  the  voyager  safe  home,  after  being  tossed  on  life's 
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tempestuous  sea.  Such  was  indeed  the  glorious  hope  which 
nerved  him  both  to  do  and  to  suffer,  and  made  his  example 
yet  more  efficacious  than  his  noble  precepts. 

The  plague  passed  away,  and  Carthage  resumed  its 
wonted  aspect.  A  controversy  ensued  upon  heretical  bap- 
tism, which  Cyprian  pronounced  invalid,  while  Stephen, 
Bishop  of  Eome,  maintained  its  validity.  Stephen  acted 
with  great  arrogance,  and  excommunicated  Cyprian,  who 
simply  ignored  the  excommunication.  The  question  was 
afterwards  decided  against  S.  Cyprian's  view  by  the  eighth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Aries  (a.d.  314),  which  diftfcts 
that  Baptism,  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
shall  be  considered  valid,  even  when  administered  by 
schismatics. 

But  the  end  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God  was  drawing 
nigh.  When  the  persecution,  commenced  by  Valerian,  at 
the  instigation  of  Macrianus,  reached  Africa,  S.  Cyprian 
was  carried  at  once  before  the  proconsul,  Paternus,  and 
after  defending  himself  with  Christian  courage,  was  ban* 
ished  to  Curubis,  a  town  on  the  sea-coast,  where  he  was 
suffered  to  remain  unmolested,  with  his  deacon,  Pontius, 
for  about  eleven  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
recalled  from  banishment  by  Galerius  Maximus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Paternus,  and  allowed  to  occupy  the  gardens  he 
had  once  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  but  which  had 
been  restored  to  him  through  the  liberality  of  his  friends. 
He  determined  now  to  leave  Carthage  no  more.  His  work 
was  done,  and  he  felt  that  the  crown  was  very  near — the 
crown  x)f  martyrdom. 

The  second  and  severer  edict  of  Valerian  was  now  issued, 
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and  S.  Cyprian  prepared  for  the  worst  that  man  could  in- 
flict. Fearing,  however,  that  he  might  be  carried  to  Utica, 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  proconsul,  he  hid 
himself  till  the  return  of  Galerius,  when  he  appeared  in 
his  gardens  as  usual,  and  withstood  all  entreaties  to  save 
himself  by  flight.  On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  a.d. 
258,  he  was  apprehended,  and  conveyed  to  Sexti,  a  place 
six  miles  from  Carthage,  whither  the  proconsul  had  gone 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

He  was  treated  with  singular  respect  by  the  authorities, 
whilh  perhaps  he  had  gained  by  his  well-known  behaviour 
during  the  pestilence ;  while  the  little  town  was  thronged 
by  Christians,  eager  for  the  safety  of  their  bishop,  all 
differences  of  opinion  being  now  lost  in  the  common  trial. 

On  the  following  day  Cyprian  was  led  forth ;  and  being 
desired  earnestly  by  the  proconsul  to  sacrifice,  firmly  and 
steadfastly  refused.  There  was  no  alternative  for  Galerius, 
and  he  reluctantly  pronounced  the  sentence  of  decapitation. 
The  bishop  received  his  doom  with  thankfulness,  and  a 
cry  arose  from  the  Christians  around,  "Let  us  also  die 
with  him." 

They  conducted  him  without  delay  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, a  level  sward,  surrounded  by  trees,  the  branches 
of  which  were  soon  occupied  by  his  devoted  followers,  who 
climbed  iip  that  they  might  witness  their  leader's  triumph 
over  death. 

He  knelt  for  a  short  time  in  earnest  prayer,  then  rising, 
took  off  his  upper  garment,  ordered  twenty-five  gold  pieces 
to  be  given  to  the  headsman,  and  bade  him  do  his  office 
quickly;  then  covering  his  face,  he  awaited  the  fatal  stroke. 
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The  sword  flashed  in  the  sun,  there  was  a  dull,  heavy  fall, 
and  all  was  over.  So  passed  away  one  of  the  brightest 
and  bravest  of  the  many  heroes  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

In  the  same  year,  Xystus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  his 
Deacon,  S.  Laurence,  received  the  martyr's  palm.  Xystus 
was  originally  an  Athenian  philosopher,  but  embracing 
the  brighter  faith  of  Christ,  became  eventually  Bishop  of 
Eome. 

Being  seized  by  his  enemies,  and  refusing  to  sacrifice,  he 
was  led  to  martyrdom,  when  his  deacon  Laurence  followed 
him,  crying  out,  "  Father,  whither  goest  thou  without  thy 
son?  priest,  why  goest  thou  forth  without  thy  deacon? 
thou  art  not  wont  to  offer  sacrifice  alone." 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  son,"  replied  the  bishop, c<  I  do 
not  desert  thee.  A  more  glorious  conflict  than  mine  awaits 
thee;  meanwhile  sell  all  thou  hast  committed  to  thy 
charge,  and  give  to  the  poor :  within  three  days  thou  shalt 
follow  me." 

They  led  Xystus  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there 
beheaded  him.  S.  Laurence  returned  homewards  alone, 
where  he  found  a  summons  from  Macrianus,  thp  praetorian 
prefect  already  mentioned,  awaiting  him, 

Macrianus  had  heard  that  the  Church  possessed  great 
treasures,  which  were  under  the  care  of  S.  Laurence,  as 
archdeacon ;"  and  when  Laurence  stood  before  him,  he  told 
him  that  he  simply  required  the  treasures  of  the  Church, 
which  were  useless  to  Christ,  and  should  be  given  to  the 
emperor,  according  to  the  precept  of  which  he  had  heard, 
"  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesars." 
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S.  Laurence  appeared  to  consent,  and  required  three 
days  to  collect  the  riches,  which  Macrianus  most  readily 
conceded.  Keturning  home,  the  archdeacon  melted  down 
all  the  gold  and  -silver  vessels  of  the  Church,  and  distri- 
buted the  money  to  the  poor ;  then  on  the  third  day,  when 
Macrianus  sent  to  receive  the  promised  treasure,  S.  Laurence 
simply  presented  to  him  all  the  poor  Christians  he  could 
assemble,  in  number  many  hundreds,  telling  the  prefect 
that  these  were  the  true  riches  of  the  Church. 

Macrianus  was  furious,  and  ordered  the  Saint  to  be 
roasted  slowly  to  death  upon  an  instrument  resembling  a 
gridiron,  beneath  which  live  coals  were  placed.  Through- 
out the  lingering  agony  he  showed  no  sign  of  suffering ; 
his  face  was  calm  and  placid  to  the  last.  And  thus,  as  it 
had  been  foretold,  he  glorified  God  by  his  death.  S. 
Augustine  and  other  writers  record  miracles  which  are 
said  to  have  happened  at  his  tomb ;  but  the  greatest  and 
most  self-evident  miracle  is  the  constancy  of  the  martyr: 

The  acts  of  S.-  Fructuosus,  Bishop  of  Tarragona,  and 
his  companions,*  have  been  preserved,  and  afford  another 
vivid  illustration  of  the  times. 

They  may  be  thus  abridged — 

Valerian  and  Gallienus  being  emperors,  on  January 
16th,  being  the  Lord's  Day,  Fructuosus,  the  bishop,  Au- 
gurius  and  Eulogius,  the  deacons,  were  taken.  The  bishop 
was  in  bed,  but  hearing  the  footfall  of  the  soldiers,  he  came 
forth  barefoot.  "  Come,"  they  said,  "  the  governor  wants 
thee."    He  replied,  "  Suffer  me  first  to  put  on  my  shoes." 

« 

*  See  them  at  length  in  "  Lives  of  the  Saints."  By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 
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They  suffered  him.  Arriving,  they  were  cast  into  prison, 
and  brought  forth  on  the  sixth  day,  Fructuosus  having 
spent  the  interval  in  unceasing  prayer,  glorying  in  the 
crown  to  which  he  Was  called. 

JBmilian,  the  governor,  interrogated  him 
"  Hast  thou  heard  the  orders  of  the  emperors  ?" 
"  I  do  not  know  their  orders ;  I  am  a  Christian." 
"  They  have  ordered  that  the  gods  be  worshipped." 
"  I  worship  one  God,  Who  made  heaven  and  earth." 
"Dost  thou  not  know  that  there  are  many  gods  ?" 
" No,  I  do  not." 
"  Then  thou  shalt  know  soon." 

The  bishop  began  to  pray  mentally,  while  the  governor 
added,  "  Who  will  be  feared,  who  adored,  if  the  emperor 
and  the  gods  are  despised?"  Then  turning  to  the  deacons, 
he  examined  them,  and  finding  them  constant  also,  he 
turned  to  Fructuosus  again. 
"  Are  you  a  bishop  ?" 
"  I  am  one." 

"You  were*'  replied  the  governor,  and  ordered  them  all 
to  be  burnt  alive. 

But  the  bishop  being  brought  forth  with  his  deacons  into 
the  Amphitheatre,  the  people  mourned  greatly;  for  he  was 
beloved  for  his  charity  even  by  the  heathen.  They  offered 
him  spiced  wine  to  drink,  but  he  would  not,  being  the  fast 
of  the  sixth  day  (Friday).  When  they  had  reached  the  spot, 
one  Augustalis,  a  lector  (or  reader),  besought  the  bishop 
with  tears  that  he  might  unloose  his  shoes,  but  the  blessed 
martyr  bid  him  stand  aside,  and  unloosed  them  himself. 
He  indeed  went  to  the  stake  as  to  his  crown  which  should 
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fade  not,  rather  than  as  to  the  pain  of  the  fire.  "  This  which 
ye  behold,"  he  said,  "is  but  the  weakness  of  one  hour." 
So  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  flames  burnt  the  bands 
wherewith  their  hands  were  tied,  thereupon,  rejoicing, 
they  cast  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  making  the  sign 
of  victory  (the  cross),  they  departed  to  be  with  the  Lord. 

Similar  instances  may  be  collected  in  abundance  from 
existing  records,  but  those  we  have  given  may  suffice. 

The  time  was  veiy  short;  for  the  vengeance  of  Him, 
whose  suffering  members  had  been 'thus  cruelly  entreated, 
was  at  hand.  Calamities  beset  the  empire  on  all  sides. 
The  barbarians  broke  through  the  frontiers  on  every  hand. 
Pestilence  and  disease  united  with  famine,  and  the  misery 
of  the  period  became  intense  beyond  comparison. 

But  one  event  stirred  up  the  Eoman  government  to 
vigorous  exertion.  The  old  Persian  monarchy  had  been 
revived  under  able  and  warlike  monarchs,  who  had  shaken 
off  the  Parthian  yoke;  and  Sapor,  the  present  king,  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  restore  the  empire  of  Cyrus, 
invaded  the  Eoman  province  of  Mesopotamia,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  frontier  Eoman  garrison  of  Nisibis. 

So  important  a  platfe  does  Persia  henceforth  fill,  both  in 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  history,  that  it  appears  necessary 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  steps  by  which  she 
attained  such  pre-eminence  as  to  entitle  her  to  dispute 
the  Empire  of  the  East  with  Eome,  and  in  some  degree  to 
prevail. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire,  as  founded 
by  Cyrus,  beneath  the  resistless  arms  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  five  centuries  of  bondage  had  been  the  lot  of  the 
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unhappy  Persians ;  firstly  under  the  Seleucidse,  the 
descendants  of  Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and 
finally  under  the  Parthians,  who  drove  the  degenerate 
successors  of  Alexander  from  all  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Asia,  at  the  same  time  in  which  the  Eomans  subdued  Asia 
Minor,  and  fixed  the  temporary  limit  of  their  mighty 
empire  at  Mount  Taurus. 

The  dominions  of  the  Parthians  extended  from  the 
frontiers  of  Syria  to  those  of  India.  They  were  a  warlike 
but  tolerant  race,  and  both  Jews  and  Christians  enjoyed 
peace  and  toleration  in  the  great  river  cities  under  their 
sway,  until  their  empire  fell  in  its  turn,  and  the  old 
Persian  monarchy  revived  upon  its  ashes. 

The  last  Parthian  king,  Artaban,  had  in  his  army  a 
general  named  Artaxerxes,  who  boasted  himself  a  descen- 
dant  of  Cyrus,  but  had  risen  in  the  Parthian  ranks  from 
the  station  of  a  common  soldier. 

His  descent  and  his  abilities  at  last  excited  the  fears 
of  Artaban,  and  his  death  was  determined  upon,  when  he 
sought  safety  in  desperate  counsels,  and  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion  in  the  name  of  the  ancient  royal  house  of 
Persia. 

A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  for  the  Persians  rose  at  his 
call.  The  Parthians  were  defeated  in  three  great  battles, 
with  prodigious  slaughter,  in  the  last  of  which  Artaban 
was  slain,  the  spirit  of  the  oppressors  utterly  broken,  and 
Artaxerxes  proclaimed  king. 

His  kingdom  was  nearly  identical  with  modern  Persia ; 
for  in  the  three  or  four  centuries  of  Parthian  domination 
Eome  had  pushed  her  conquests  far  beyond  Mount  Taurus, 
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had  wrested  Syria  and  the  whole  territory  west  of  the 
Euphrates  from  the  Parthian  grasp,  and  finally,  only  ten 
years  before  the  fall  of  that  dynasty,  had  subdued  Meso- 
potamia, and  made  the  Tigris  its  temporary  frontier. 

But  the  victorious  Persians,  once  more  masters  of  their 
own  land,  were  not  contented  with  any  arrangement  which 
did  not  restore  to  them  the  ancient  dominions  of  Cyrus, 
then,  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  Eoman 
grasp;  and  the  history  of  the  following  generations  is  a 
history  of  abortive  attempts  to  regain  possessions  lost  for 
centuries,  but  endeared  to  them  by  the  recollections  pre- 
served in  history  and  tradition  of  the  golden  age  of  their 
race  under  the  great  Cyrus,  whose  history  was  so  mingled 
with  romance,  that  he  appeared  less  like  a  human  being 
than  one  of  the  demi-gods  of  the  poets  to  the  Persian 
imaginations. 

Therefore  four  hundred  young  Persian  warriors,  in 
splendid  apparel,  were  sent  to  bid  Eome  retire  into 
Europe,  and  leave  Asia  to  her  natural  lords.  The  Eomans 
naturally  did  not  see  the  justice  of  the  demand,  and  war 
followed,  with  varying  success.  Under  Alexander  Severus 
the  Eomans  penetrated  Persia,  and  were  repulsed;  under 
his  successors  the  Persians  similarly  invaded  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  could  not  retain  it.  Nisibis,  the  frontier  garrison 
of  Eome,  was  besieged  over  and  over  again;  but  always 
hitherto  in  vain,  until,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  about 
fourteen  years,  Artaxerxes  died,  and  left  his  empire  to 
his  son  Sapor,  who  inherited  all  the  talent  and  ambition 
of  his  mighty  father,  the  founder  of  the  Second  Persian 
Empire. 
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It  will  now  be  readily  understood,  that  when  the  tidings 
reached  Eome  that  Sapor  was  ackancing  upon  Nisibis,  the 
Eoman  pride  was  fully  aroused,  and  Valerian  left  Pome 
for  the  East,  as  the  most  important  field  of  action ;  while 
the  task  of  meeting  the  barbarians  much  nearer  home  was 
committed  to  his  lieutenants,  who  had  at  the  same  moment 
to  repress  the  Germans  on  the  Rhine ;  the  Franks,  who 
had  even  traversed  Gaul,  and  invaded  Spain  and  Africa ; 
the  Alemanni,  who  had  crossed  the  Alps  into  Lombardy, 
and  sacked  Ravenna;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Goths, 
who  had  invaded  Asia  Minor,  burning  the  famous  teniple 
of  Ephesus,  and  had  entered  Greece,  where  they  finally 
succeeded  in  taking  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Corinth,  and 
advanced  to  the  coasts  of  Epirus,  within  sight  of  Italy. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  calamities,  Valerian  led  the 
flower  of  the  Roman  army  to  the  far  East — the  onward 
march  of  the  Goths  was  suspended,  as  the  fated  body 
passed  the  scenes  soon  to  be  desolated  by  Gothic  hands — 
to  win,  as  the  Romans  fondly  thought,  victory  over  a 
mightier  foe  than  hosts  of  half-armed  barbarians. 

They  passed  Antioch,  reached  the  deserts,  and  traversed 
them  in  safety.  The  Euphrates  was  gained,  and  no  foe 
disputed  their  passage,  much  to  their  surprise.  They 
entered  Mesopotamia,  and  striving  to  surprise  the  Persians 
by  a  rapid  march  through  a  mountainous  defile,  were 
entrapped  therein  by  the  treachery  of  Macrianus.  Advance 
and  retreat  equally  hopeless,  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
surrender  or  die. 

After  a  vain  attempt  to  retrace  their  steps,  during  which 
they  fought  as  desperately  as  the  legions  of  Varus  when 
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caught  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  Germans,  they  were 
forced  to  yield,  and  a  Roman  emperor,  with  his  whole 
army,  became  the  prisoners  and  the  sport  of  Sapor  and  the 
gratified  Persians. 

Their  fate  was  a  sad  one — slavery  in  some  cases ;  death, 
amidst  cruel  mockery,  in  others.  The  unhappy  Valerian 
was  borne  about  a  captive,  loaded  with  chains,  and  yet 
invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  until  death  terminated  his 
sufferings  after  a  weary  captivity,  when  his  skin,  stuffed 
so  as  to  retain  the  likeness  of  humanity,  was  hung  up  in 
the  temple  of  the  fire-god,  a  perpetual  insult  to  Rome. 

Nisibis  had  fallen  before  the  capture  of  Valerian,  and 
Sapor  brought  the  tidings  of  his  own  victory  to  Antioch. 
The  Persians  entered  the  doomed  city  while  the  inhabi- 
tants were  in  the  Amphitheatre,  and  nearly  the  whole 
population  perished. 

The  tide  of  Persian  conquest  swept  over  Syria,  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia ;  their  capitals,  Taurus  and  Caesarea,  with 
many  other  cities,  shared  the  fate  of  Antioch.  Deep 
valleys  were  filled  up  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  crowds 
of  prisoners  perished  for  want  of  food  or  water;  while, 
feeling  his  inability  to  retain  Syria,  Sapor  sought  simply 
to  ravage  and  destroy,  while  he  carried  the  inhabitants 
away  into  hopeless  captivity. 

It  was  computed  by  Gibbon,  from  authentic  records, 
that  during  the  miserable  fifteen  years,  dating  from  A.D. 
246,  the  supposed  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  fully  one  half  the  population  of  the  civilized 
world  perished  by  sword,  fire,  famine,  or  pestilence. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FROM  VALERIAN  TO  DIOCLETIAN. 

A.D.  260-284. 

fT^HE  captivity  of  the  hapless  Valerian  left  his  son 
Gallienus  as  sole  emperor,  and  this  unnatural  son 
made  no  effort  to  deliver  his  father  from  captivity,  taking, 
or  pretending  to  take,  comfort  in  the  reflection,  "I  knew 
beforehand  my  father  was  but  mortal.,, 

So  he  abandoned  himself  to  luxury  and  sloth,  while 
Sapor  devastated  whole  provinces,  and  pretenders  to  the 
empire  rose  up  in  all  directions,  to  whom  the  fanciful  name 
of  the  "Thirty  Tyrants"  has  been  given.  Gallienus  appeared 
perfectly  contented  so  long  as  Italy  was  untouched.  "  Can- 
not we  live  at  Home,"  said  he,  "  without  linen  from  Gaul, 
or  corn  from  Egypt  ?" 

Yet  this  worthless  voluptuary  extended  a  general  toler- 
ation to  Christianity,  recalling  the  exiles  who  had  been 
banished  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  restoring  the  use 
of  the  cemeteries,  of  which  she  had  been  deprived,  to  the 
Church.  Thus  Christianity  became  recognized  as  a  "religio 
licita"  or  tolerated  religion,  and  entered  upon  a  long  period 
of  comparative  peace,  which  lasted  nearly  forty  years. 

Yet  it  was  still  in  the  power  of  individual  magistrates, 
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remote  from  the  seat  of  government,  to  put  the  laws  into 
operation ;  for  they  had  not  been  formally  repealed,  and  it 
was  thus  that  the  martyrdom  of  Marinus  took  place  at 
Caesarea. 

The  post  of  centurion  becoming  vacant  amongst  the 
troops  posted  at  that  city,  Marinus,  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, was  called  to  fill  the  vacancy,  when  the  next  in  order 
objected  that  Marinus  was  a  Christian,  and  by  the  law 
incapable  of  promotion.  The  accuser,  therefore,  claimed 
the  post. 

The  superior  officer  interrogated  Marinus,  and  upon 
his  avowing  himself  a  Christian,  and  refusing  to  sacri- 
fice, gave  him  three  hours  for  reflection.  As  he  left  the 
praetorium,  the  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  Theoctistus,  drew  him 
aside,  and  leading  him  to  the  Church,  placed  him  before 
the  altar.  There  he  bade  him  make  his  choice  between 
the  sword  and  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  which  he  presented 
before  him.  Without  hesitation  Marinus  took  the  book. 
"  Hold  fast  to  God,"  said  the  bishop;  "  and  strengthened  by 
Him,  go  in  peace."  Marinus  went  forth,  boldly  announced 
his  determination  to  abide  by  his  Faith,  whereupon  he 
was  sentenced  to  military  execution  and  beheaded. 

The  reign  of  Gallienus  lasted  eight  years,  during  which 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  was  rather  tolerable  than 
happy.  But  at  length  Gallienus  was  forced  to  take  arms 
against  a  pretender  named  Aureolus,  who  had  seized  Milan ; 
and,  roused  from  his  couch  at  night  by  the  alarm  of  a  sally 
from  the  town,  was  slain  by  his  own  troops,  who  proclaimed 
a  brave  general,  named  Claudius,  emperor. 

The  state  of  the  Church  remained  unchanged  under  the 
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short  administration  of  Claudius,  whose  whole  attention 
was  given  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  threatened  again  by 
the  Goths,  who  invaded  Greece  in  prodigious  numbers. 
Fortune  smiled  upon  the  arms  of  Eome  once  more,  and 
the  Goths  received  so  grievous  a  defeat  that  they  were 
finally  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  But  the  pesti- 
lence which  had  followed  the  carnage  proved  fatal  to  the 
emperor,  and  he  died  at  Sirmium,  naming  Aurelian  his 
successor,  a.d.  270. 

The  laws  against  Christianity  having  fallen  into  disuse, 
Aurelian  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors.  But  the  heathen  priests  and  pagan  philo- 
sophers, deprived  of  the  weapons  of  persecution,  began  in 
earnest  the  controversial  opposition  to  the  Faith  which 
Celsus  had  first  initiated.  The  Platonic  philosophers,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  adopted  several 
of  the  institutions  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  endea- 
voured to  frame  a  religion  which  should  combine  many 
elements  of  the  new  and  vigorous  Faith  with  the  old  and 
dying  Paganism. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  writers  took  up  an  attitude  of 
the  bitterest  hostility  to  Christianity.  Chief  amongst  these 
we  must  place  Porphyry,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  whose  long 
and  laborious  work  was  burnt  by  order  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  in  days  when  the  Faith  he  had  reviled  had  become 
the  Faith  of  the  Court. 

He  was,  however,  rather  a  bitter  than  a  formidable 
enemy,  and  had  evidently  not  fairly  studied  the  tenets 
against  which  he  contended,  while  superstitious  fancies 

rather  than  solid  reasons  abounded  in  his  pages. 
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But,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  progress  of  Christianity 
was  most  rapid.  The  Goths,  who  had  settled  in  Mysia 
and  Thrace,  received  the  first  rudiments  of  Christianity, 
about  this  time,  from  certain  Asiatic  teachers,  while  the 
knowledge  of  the  Faith  was  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
of  Gaul.  Flourishing  Churches  now  existed  at  Cologne, 
Treves,  Metz,  and  other  northern  cities,  while  Britain  was 
rapidly  receiving  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

Meanwhile  a  new  empire,  destined  to  a  brief  but  not 
inglorious  existence,  had  arisen  in  the  East  around  the 
ancient  city  of  Solomon,  Tadmor,  then  known  as  Palmyra. 

When  Sapor  retired  from  the  devastation  of  Syria, 
bearing  Valerian  away  as  his  captive,  Odenathus,  a  citizen 
of  Palmyra,  had  avenged  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  by  his  vigorous  attacks  upon  the  retreating  Per- 
sians. 

Separated  entirely  from  Home  during  the  brief  and 
inglorious  reign  of  Gallienus,  Odenathus  was  forced  to 
depend  upon  his  own  personal  resources,  and,  fresh  from 
his  brilliant  exploits,  became  the  founder  of  a  kingdom 
and  lord  of  Palmyra.  Zenobia,  the  wife  of  Odenathus,  was 
worthy  of  her  husband,  a  woman  of  singular  courage  and 
chastity.  Odenathus  defeated  the  Persians  in  several 
battles,  and  was  acknowledged  by  Eome  as  the  Caesar  of 
the  East,  but  in  the  height  of  success  was  treacherously 
assassinated  by  his  own  nephew.  Zenobia  avenged  the 
murder,  and,  proving  equal  to  the  occasion,  filled  her  hus- 
band's  throne,  governing  Arabia,  Armenia,  Palmyra,  and 
the  East,  in  person  for  five  years,  with  manly  courage  and 
wisdom.    Her  dominions,  extending  from  the  Euphrates 
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to  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia,  were  finally  increased  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Eoman  province  of  Egypt. 

She  blended  the  Eoman  and  Oriental  customs  in  her 
court,  and  educated  her  sons  as  the  Caesars  of  the  East. 

Situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  Palmyra  rapidly  became  the  focus  of 
Eastern  commerce.  Her  gorgeous  temples  and  palaces, 
covered  the  surface  of  a  fertile  oasis,  extending  many  miles 
in  each  direction. 

Zenobia  was  favourably  inclined  to  Christianity,  and  not 
only  tolerated,  but  supported  it. 

The  bishop  who  possessed  her  confidence  in  the  highest 
degree  was  Paul  of  Samosata,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a  man  of 
great  eloquence,  and  greater  eccentricity. 

Through  the  favour  of  Zenobia,  he  enjoyed  a  considerable 
civil  office,  and  he  chose  to  be  honoured  rather  by  the  title 
of  "ducenary,"  than  by  that  of  "bishop."  In  his  public 
appearances  he  imitated  the  pomp  and  state  of  a  Eoman 
governor,  and  even  affected  similar  display  in  his  religious 
functions,  erecting  a  tribunal  in  his  Church,  using  the 
gestures  of  Pagan  philosophers  and  orators,  and  encourag- 
ing his  people  to  receive  his  sermons  with  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  and  the  clapping  of  hands,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers. 

Discarding  the  grave  music  of  the  Church,  he  introduced 
secular  compositions,  with  female  singers,  an  innovation 
until  'then  unknown ;  for  the  office  of  singer  or  chorister 
was  considered  one  of  the  minor  orders  of  the  Church.  It 
is  even  said  that  they  sang  hymns  in  his  honour,  but 
allowance  must  be  made  for  some  exaggeration. 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  against  those  who  refused  to 
flatter  his  vanity,  or  to  submit  to  his  power,  he  was  in- 
flexible, and  even  cruel,  in  the  discharge  of  his  secular  and 
spiritual  functions ;  that  he  lavished  the  treasures  of  the 
Church  upon  his  own  sensual  gratification,  and  by  indis- 
creet conduct  gave  occasion  to, much  scandal  Naturally 
the  heathen  marvelled  at  this  change  in  the  outward  aspect 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  made  many  sarcastic  re- 
marks on  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  bishop. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  that  such  a  man  should  have  cor- 
rupted the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  render  them 
acceptable  to  the  popular  tastes,,  or  to  the  inclinations  of 
his  royal  mistress.  He  is  said  to  have  followed  Sabellius 
in  his  general  teaching,  denying  the  distinction  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead.  A  council  was  assembled  at  Antioch, 
where,  by  his  eloquent  sophistry,  Paul  succeeded  in  hiding 
his  real  teaching  from  scrutiny,  and  so  escaped  excommu- 
nication.  He  promised  that  any  abuses  which  he  had  per- 
mitted in  his  Church,  or  any  erroneous  teaching,  should 
be  amended;  but,  violating  his  promise,  two  successive 
councils  were  held,  and  the  equivocation  of  the  bishop 
fully  exposed  by  the  eloquence  and  determination  of  one 
Malchion,  a  priest.  Excommunication  and  deposition  na- 
turally followed.  Paul  boldly  refused  to  submit  to  his 
brethren,  and  appealed  to  Zenobia.20  The  civil  power  was 
exerted  on  his  behalf,  and  he  was  enabled  to  retain  his  see, 
so  long  as  the  power  of  Zenobia  enabled  her  to  protect  him. 
This  was  not  long.  Aurelian  became  emperor,  and  proved 
one  of  the  most  able  rulers  Eome  had  ever  seen.  The  son 
of  a  peasant,  he  had  risen  step  by  step,  until  the  lips 
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of  the  dying  Claudius  proclaimed  him  his  most  fitting 
successor.  In  the  space  of  a  few  years  he  drove  the 
Germans  out  of  Italy ;  recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain, 
from  the  usurper  Tetricus ;  and  finally,  all  other  foes  sub- 
dued, turned  his  attention  to  the  empire  of  Zenobia.  The 
contest  was  long,  and  even  doubtful;  but  after  two  san- 
guinary battles,  wherein  both  Aurelian  and  Zenobia  were 
present,  the  queen  was  forced  to  fly,  and  to  defend  herself 
within  the  walls  of  Palmyra. 

For  a  long  time  she  defended  the  city  with  success,  so 
that  the  Eomans  murmured  at  the  length  of  the  siege ;  but 
at  length,  provisions  becoming  exhausted,  and  suocour  being 
hopeless,  Zenobia  sought  ref  age  in  flight.  Mounted  on  the 
fleetest  of  her  dromedaries,  she  peached  the  Euphrates.  A 
few  moments  would  have  placed  her  in  safety,  when  she 
was  overtaken  by  a  squadron  of  light  horse,  and  brought 
back  a  prisoner  to  Aurelian. 

The  conqueror  treated  her  with  respect,  and  granted 
favourable  conditions  of  peace  to  the  city,  which  received 
a  Eoman  garrison.  He  returned  to  enjoy  a  triumph  at 
Eome,  and  had  already  reached  the  Hellespont,  when  he 
received  tidings  that  Palmyra  had  revolted,  and  that  the 

* 

garrison  was  massacred.  He  returned  with  swift  prompti- 
tude, and  inflicted  the  utmost  rigours  of  ancient  war  upon 
the  city  and  its  population.  The  devastation  was  utter 
and  complete.  Fire  and  sword  did  their  cruel  work,  and 
a  desolate  ruin  took  the  place  of  the  magnificent  capital 
which  had  existed  amidst  the  solitude  of  the  desert. 

Zenobia,  who  had  been  spared  this  dreadful  scene,  was 
reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the   conqueror,  after 
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which  a  villa  was  assigned,  near  Eome,  as  her  residence, 
and  her  children  became  Eoman  citizens. 

On  the  return  of  Aurelian  from  the  conquest,  a  remark- 
able occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  Church  took  place. 
The  dispute  concerning  her  temporal  possessions  was,  for  the 
first  time  on  record,  referred  to  the  civil  government  in  his 
person.  Deeply  attached  to  the  Pagan  system,  he  yet  gave 
the  decision  of  a  just  judge  as  to  the  property.  He  decided 
that  it  should  belong  to  that  body  of  Christians  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  the  imperial  city,  and  this 
judgment,  thus  pronounced,  was  enforced  by  the  civil 
power.  The  followers  of  Paul  became  a  heretical  sect, 
whose  baptism  even  was  disallowed  by  the  Church. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  that  the  sect  of  the 
Manichaeans  arose  in  Persia.  There  are  many  different 
accounts  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Manes,  its  founder.  He 
is  Said  by  some  to  have  been  a  Magian,  who  embraced 
Christianity,  and,  falling  from  his  first  faith,  introduced  his 
new  revelation  in  Persia,  where,  failing  to  conquer  the 
Magians  in  dispute,  he  was  condemned  to  a  cruel  death  by 
Varanes,  the  successor  of  Sapor.  His  system  was  one  of 
pure  dualism.  He  maintained  that  there  were  two  co- 
eternal  and  independent  powers — the  one  good,  the  other 
evil ;  the  one  corresponding  to  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
the  other  taking  the  place  assigned,  in  Christian  theology, 
to  the  devil ;  the  one  purely  spiritual,  the  other  material. 
It  would  be  useless  to  relate  the  fanciful  and  somewhat 
absurd  stories  of  the  wars  between  these  two  powers,  as 
related  by  the  Manichaeans.  Man  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
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flict,  and  inherited  his  spiritual  nature  from  the  one,  his 
material  nature  from  the  other.  There  was  no  room  in  the 
system  for  the  "Atonement;"  the  Divine  soul  could  not 
be  lost,  the  material  body  could  not  be  saved. 

To  deliver  the  souls  of  men  from  their  earthly  prisons, 
God  produced  two  Beings  from  His  own  substance,  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  created  the  earth  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  conflict.  In  due  time  Christ  descended  upon  it  to 
preach  deliverance,  and  the  prince  of  darkness  stirred  up 
the  Jews  to  crucify  Him,  which  punishment  however  He 
only  suffered  in  appearance.  The  promise  of  the  Paraclete 
was  fulfilled  in  Manes  himself,  who  should  guide  the 
Church  into  all  truth. 

Those  souls  who  rejected  the  God  of  the  Jews,  Whom 
Manes  identified  with  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  obeyed 
the  laws  of  Christ  and  of  Manes,  would  be  eventually 
emancipated  and  saved. 

The  Manichaeans  were  divided  into  the  elect  and  the 
hearers.  The  "  Elect "  might  not  even  feed  themselves,  but 
were  fed  bv  the  "  Hearers,"  who  would  incur  the  severest 
penalties  after  death  in  the  case  of  neglect.  The  "Hearers" 
might  eat  flesh,  drink  wine,  and  engage  in  the  usual  occu- 
pations of  life. 

They  had  a  hierarchy,  consisting  of  seventy-two  bishops, 
with  priests  and  deacons  under  them.  Their  worship  was 
studiously  concealed  from  all  outsiders,  and  the  "  myste- 
ries" restricted  to  the  "Elect." 

This  strange  heresy  would  hardly  deserve  so  much 
notice,  had  it  not  spread  into  the  West,  and  even  held 
captive  for  nine  years  before  his  Baptism,  the  mighty  in- 
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tellect  of  S.  Augustine.  It  revived  in  the  middle  ages 
amongst  the  Albigenses,  and  was  ruthlessly  crushed  out 
in  the  crusade  inaugurated  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
and  carried  out  by  Simon  de  Montfort. 

But  we  are  anticipating  our  narration  by  centuries,  and 
must  return  to  the  days  of  Aurelian. 

Before  his  death,  Aurelian  became  gravely  prejudiced 
against  the  Church,  and  had  issued  edicts  for  a  general 
persecution,  in  gratitude  for  his  success  in  war,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  heathen  gods,  when  he  was  assassinated 
in  his  camp  between  Byzantium  and  Heraclea. 

Having  threatened  his  secretary,  Menestheus,  who  had 
been  accused  of  extortion,  the  criminal  strove  to  save 
himself  by  drawing  up  a  list,  in  imitation  of  his  master's 
hand,  of  persons  devoted  to  death,  and  included  in  the 
forgery  the  names  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army. 
Believing  the  traitor,  they  suddenly  set  upon  their  em- 
peror, and  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  Mucapor,  a  general  he 
had  ever  loved  and  trusted.  His  death  was  no  sooner 
accomplished  than  the  conspirators  discovered  the  forgery, 
slew  Menestheus,  and  wrote  to  the  senate,  "The  crime 
of  one  and  the  error  of  many  have  deprived  us  of  the 
lamented  Aurelian.  May  it  please  you,  venerable  fathers, 
to  enrol  him  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  and  to  appoint  a 
successor  worthy  of  the  Imperial  Purple." 

Thus  was  Aurelian  deified,  and  the  persecution  averted 
for  a  few  brief  years ;  yet,  as  the  edicts  were  issued,  and 
some,  it  is  said,  had  suffered  martyrdom,  it  received  the 
ill-chosen  name  of  the  Ninth  Persecution. 
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The  senate  of  Rome  chose  Tacitus  to  succeed  Aurelian ; 
but  unfitted  by  his  age  and  habits  for  military  life,  he  sank 
beneath  the  fatigues  of  an  Asiatic  campaign,  and  the  con- 
stant anxiety  arising  from  the  mutinous  character  of  the 
soldiers,  after  a  short  reign  of  only  six  months.  His 
brother  Florianus  lost  his  life  in  a  vain  attempt  to  secure 
the  succession,  and  the  general  of  the  East,  the  heroic 
Probus,  grasped  the  reins  of  government. 

He  delivered  Gaul  from  the  terror  of  the  Germans,  and 
recovered  seventy  flourishing  cities  which  had  fallen  under 
the  power  of  these  barbarians.  He  drove  back  the  Franks 
into  their  morasses,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  even  entertained 
the  idea  of  reducing  Germany  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province.  Such  an  event,  however,  was  not  in  the  design  of 
Providence;  the  Germans  ever  preserved  their  independence. 

But  at  length,  after  a  glorious  career,  Probus  perished, 
like  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
soldiers*  whom  he  had  compelled  to  labour  in  the  draining 
of  some  morasses,  in  the  intervals  of  their  warlike  occu- 
pations. Carus,  the  praetorian  prefect  who  succeeded  (a.d. 
282),  carried  the  Roman  arms  into  the  territories  of  Persia, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  was  killed  in  his  tent 
by  lightning.  The  affrighted  soldiers  refused  to  continue 
the  campaign,  and,  leaving  the  astonished  Persians  to  re- 
cover their  losses,  returned  to  their  own  dominions. 

Carinus  and  Numerian,  the  sons  of  Carus,  succeeded, 
but  never  saw  each  other  after  their  father's  death. 
Numerian  was  returning  slowly  from  the  Persian  cam- 
paign, in  which  he  had  accompanied  his  father,  when  he 
died  at  Heraclea,  on  the  Propontis — it  is  supposed  that  he 
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was  murdered  by  Aper,  his  father-in-law,  who,  concealing 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  continued  to  give  orders  to  the 
legions  in  his  name.  But  at  length  the  soldiers  suspected 
the  truth,  and,  rushing  into  the  imperial  tent,  found 
only  the  corpse  of  Numerian.  They  dragged  Aper  in 
chains  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  army  at  Chalcedon, 
and  chose  Diocletian,  the  commander  of  the  imperial 
guards,  as  the  judge.  Ascending  the  tribunal,  Diocletian 
solemnly  raised  his  eyes  to  the  sun,  and,  as  in  the  presence 
of  an  all-seeing  Deity,  swore  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
death  of  the  emperor.  Then,  assuming  the  tone  of  a 
judge,  he  ordered  Aper  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunal. 

"This  man,"  he  said,  "is  the  murderer  of  Numerian," 
and,  without  giving  Aper  any  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  justify  himself,  or  of  asserting  his  innocence,  he 
plunged  his  sword  in  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate  prefect. 

A  charge,  supported  by  such  a  proof,  was  admitted  without 
contradiction;  and  the  legions  saluted  Diocletian  as  emperor. 

Carinus  made  a  vain  attempt  to  retain  the  throne,  and, 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  West,  advanced  to  meet 
Diocletian.  The  armies  met  on  the  Danube;  the  forces 
of  Carinus  gained  the  advantage,  and  Diocletian  despaired 
of  the  purple  and  of  life,  when  a  tribune,  whose  wife 
Carinus  had  seduced,  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge, 
and  buried  his  dagger  in  the  heart  of  the  adulterer. 

The  battle  ended,  and  the  legions  of  the  East  and  the 
West  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Diocletian. 

The  power  of  Eome  had  been  now  raised,  by  a  succession 
of  able  emperors,  to  the  highest  pitch ;  the  barbarians  were 
all  subdued;  Goths  and  Germans  ceased  to  trouble  the 
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frontiers ;  the  Persians  had  yielded  to  the  prowess  of  the 
Western  arms,  and  all  seemed  to  promise  well  for  the 
stability  of  the  empire. 

But  there  were  signs  of  fearful  conflict  between  the 
dying  Paganism  and  the  living  Faith  of  the  Gospel.  The 
most  careless  observer  could  but  note  them ;  and  it  pro- 
mised with  equal  plainness  to  be  the  lastr— one  for  life  or 
death — for  Paganism. 

The  zeal  and  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  had  half 
emptied  the  Pagan  temples,  while  it  had  aroused  the  Poly- 
theists  from  that  languid  indifference,  in  the  cause  of 'their 
deities,  which  had  been  hitherto  fashionable.  They  were 
incensed  at  the  rashness  of  the  new  sect,  which  disdained 
compromise,  and  whose  doctrines  consigned  all  unbelievers 
to  eternal  misery.  Therefore  they  strained  every  nerve 
to  revive  the  superstitions  which  had  once  held  the 
many  captive.  Philosophy  was  called  to  aid  the  expiring  . 
faith — if  faith  it  would  be  called — systems  of  morality 
were  elaborated,  and  false  miracles  or  supernatural  por- 
tents produced  to  rival  the  acknowledged  miraculous 
powers  of  the  infant  Church. 

Elaborate  treatises  were  composed  against  the  Gospel, 
while  the  worship  of  the  images  in  the  Pagan  temples 
was  justified,  as  worship  paid  to  existing,  though  unseen, 
deities :  but  all  this  availed  them  little,  and  their  hopes 
rested  upon  the  chance  of  another  persecution,  when 
all  the  might  of  the  empire  might  be  brought  into  action 
to  crush  the  rising  creed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  accession  of  Diocle- 
tian, on  the  twentieth  of  November,  a.d.  284. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  GREAT  TENTH  PERSECUTION. 

nP\IOCLETIAN  was  born  at  Dioclea,  a  small  town  of 
Dalmatia,  in  the  house  of  Amulinus,  a  Roman  senator, 
of  whom  his  parents  were  the  slaves. 

It  is  probable  that  his  father  obtained  the  freedom  of 
the  family,  and  that  he  soon  exercised  the  office  of  a  scribe. 
His  fortunate  son  adopted  the  profession  of  arms — the 
surest  road  to  fortune  in  those  days,  when,  as  it  has  been 
repeatedly  seen,  meanness  of  origin  was  no  obstacle  to 
promotion. 

The  young  soldier  rose  rapidly,  and  was  successively 
promoted  to  the  government  of  Mcesia,  the  consulship, 
and  finally  to  the  important  command  of  the  emperor's 
body-guard,  from  whence,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Numerian,  he  planted  his  foot  .on  the  imperial  throne, 
which  he  filled  with  consummate  ability. 

His  courage  was  unquestioned,  his  abilities  for  business 
marvellous,  while,  on  all  occasions,  save  those  in  which 
Christianity  was  concerned,  he  displayed  a  lenity  and 
mildness  in  striking  contrast  to  his  predecessors.  His 
victory  was  signalized  by  a  clemency  unknown  before; 
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none  of  the  adherents  of  his  adversary  suffered  in  person, 
fortune,  or  honour,  and  the  Roman  world  marvelled. 

Feeling  that  the  government  of  so  large  an  empire  was 
too  mighty  a  task  to  be  discharged  with  credit  by  one 
individual,  he  chose  an  associate  in  the  empire,  and  found 
one  in  the  person  of  Maximian,  who,  like  himself,  was  of 
humble  origin. 

Maximian  was  a  rude  and  unlettered  soldier,  but  a  very 
able  general,  possessing  valour  and  experience,  but  insen- 
sible to  pity,  and  utterly  careless  of  the  misery  of  others. 

But  a  still  further  subdivision  of  the  empire  soon  ap- 
peared necessary,  therefore  Constantius  Chlorus,  the  father 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  made  ruler  of  Britain,  Spain, 
and  Gaul ;  and  Galerius  of  the  provinces  on  the  Danube, 
each  with  the  subordinate  title  of  "  Caesar ; "  while  Maxi- 
mian assumed  the  special  charge  of  Italy  and  Africa,  and 
Diocletian  himself  of  the  Eastern  provinces. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  well-known  Carausius,  a 
Menapian,  having  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  ruling 
powers,  attached  to  his  fortunes  the  Roman  fleet,  secured 
the  barbarian  pirates  to  his  interest,  and,  seducing  the 
legions  in  Britain,  made  himself  an  independent  sovereign 
of  this  island,  assuming  the  imperial  purple. 

When  Britain  was  thus  severed  from  the  empire  its  loss 
was  severely  lamented.  The  Romans  grieved  over  its  rich 
pastures,  covered  with  innumerable  flocks ;  its  woods  free 
(as  they  said)  from  wild  beasts ;  its  fields  of  waving  grain. 
But  for  the  space  of  seven  years  Carausius  possessed  it ; 
his  fleets  rode  triumphant  in  the  Channel;  and  under 
his  command  Britain,  destined  in  after  ages  to  be  the 
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mistress  of  the  seas,  became  in  anticipation  a  great  naval 
power; 

But  Carausius  was  assassinate^  by  his  first  minister, 
Allectus,  and  Constantius  prepared  to  make  a  double 
descent  upon  the  island.  The  praefect  Asclepiodatus,  under 
cover  of  a  thick  fog,  escaped  the  fleet  of  Allectus,  and 
landed  in  the  west,  while  Allectus  himself  was  posted  near 
London,  expecting  the  landing  of  Constantius  in  the  south. 

Hastening  to  meet  the  enemy,  with  troops  exhausted  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  march,  Allectus  was  utterly  defeated 
and  slain,  and  Constantius,  landing  near  Dover,  found  the 
shores  filled  with  obedient  subjects,  who  sincerely  rejoiced 
in  a  revolution  which  restored  their  country  to  the  unity 
of  the  empire. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  struggle  arose  between  Eome  and 
Persia,  which  effectually  humbled  the  latter  power,  and 
avenged  the  misfortunes  and  death  of  Valerian.  Galerius, 
who  had  conducted  the  military  operations  with  singular 
courage  and  success,  returned  to  pass  the  winter  with 
Diocletian  in  Nicomedia,  and  the  fall  of  Christianity 
became  the  subject  of  their  deliberations. 

Already  there  had  been  edicts  issued,  commanding  all 
those  engaged  in  military  service  to  conform  to  the  national 
religion,  and  the  well-known  story  of  the  "  Theban  legion  " 
must  be  referred  to  a  period  before  the  consultations  in 
the  palace  of  Nicomedia. 

It  is  said  that  a  whole  legion,  of  six  thousand  Christian 
soldiers,  was  summoned  to  assist  Maximian  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Gallic  peasants  who  had  revolted;  that  they 
discovered  they  were  to  be  employed  in  the  persecution  of 
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their  brethren,  and  when  near  the  town  of  S.  Maurice, 
situated  in  the  Alpine  valley  between  Martigny  and  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  refused  to  proceed.  Twice  decimated, 
they  still  remained  firm,  and  told  Maximian  by  the  lips  of 
their  leader,  S.  Maurice,  that  they  would  die  sooner  than 
violate  their  duty  to  God.  The  other  legions  surrounded 
them,  whereupon  the  devoted  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  submitted  without  a  struggle  to  martyrdom. 

Such  is  the  tradition.  The  foundation  of  truth  is  pro- 
bably that  certain  soldiers  did  really  suffer  at  this  junc- 
ture, sooner  than  comply  with  the  regulations  affecting 
their  religion. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  more  humane  temper  of 
Diocletian  led  him  to  oppose  the  project  of  the  persecu- 
tion, but  that  the  counsels  of  the  fiercer  Galerius,  seconded 
as  they  certainly  would  have  been  by  all  the  influence  of 
Maximian,  prevailed ;  and  the  character  of  Diocletian  was 
such  that,  once  committed  to  the  policy  of  persecution,  he 
would  carry  it  out  with  the  utmost  determination,  treating 
all  resistance  as  rebellion. 

A  council,  composed  of  the  principal  civil  and  military 
officers,  was  held  in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  to  discuss  the 
question.  It  may  be  presumed  that  they  insisted  on  every 
motive  which  could  influence  the  mind  of  Diocletian ;  the 
danger  of  permitting  a  people,  owning  an  independent 
allegiance  to  a  mysterious  King,  to  multiply  in  the  heart  of 
the  empire ;  the  calamities  which  the  neglect  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heathen  deities  had  brought,  as  they  supposed, 
on  the  state ;  the  silence  of  the  oracles,  which  asserted  they 
could  give  no  responses  while  the  Christians  existed;  the 
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hatred,  as  they  alleged,'  of  the  destined  victims  to  their 
fellow  mortals;  their  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  state, 
if  in  the  least  degree  contrary  to  their  religious  feelings ; 
and,  in  short,  all  the  various  calumnies  and  exaggerations, 
so  easily  repeated,  and  so  readily  believed. 

But  a  still  more  powerful  agent  was  used.  The  aid  of 
superstition  was  invoked.  When  Diocletian  came  to  con- 
sult a  well-known  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  response  came,  not 
from  the  priest,  but  from  the  god  himself,  in  a  hollow  voice 
from  beneath  the  ground :  "  Because  of  the  righteous  upon 
the  earth,  we  are  restrained  from  answering  truly."  "  Who 
are  these  righteous?"  asked  the  emperor.  "The  Chris- 
tians," replied  the  priest. 

The  pleasure  of  the  emperors  was  at  last  made  known 
to  the  Christians,  who  had  spent  a  melancholy  winter  full 
of  apprehensions ;  for  all  the  signs  of  the  times  were  most 
threatening. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  February,  a.d.  302,  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  the  praetorian  prefect,  attended  by  a  large  staff  of 
officers,  repaired  to  the  great  Church  of  Nicomedia,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  in  the  most  populous  part  of  the  city. 
They  broke  open  the  doors,  rushed  into  the  sanctuary,  burnt 
the  sacred  books,  and  by  the  incessant  labour  of  guards 
and  pioneers  the  sacred  edifice,  which  had  long  excited 
the  envy  of  the  Pagans,  was  levelled  with  the  ground. 

The  following  day  the  general  edict  of  persecution  was 
published.  It  was  moderated  somewhat  by  Diocletian ;  for 
Galerius  had  proposed  that  every  one  refusing  to  offer 
sacrifice  should  be  at  once  burned  alive.  Still  the  pen- 
alties were  sufficiently  severe  for  a  beginning. 
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1.  All  who  refused  to  offer  sacrifice  were  to  be  deprived 
of  their  property,  their  rank,  their  political  privileges.  . 

2.  Slaves  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  hope  of  future 
liberty. 

3.  Christians  of  all  ranks,  losing  the  privileges  of  the 
Soman  citizen,  were  to  be  liable  to  torture. 

4.  All  Churches  were  to  be  razed  to  the  ground. 

5.  All  religious  meetings  prohibited. 

6.  All  sacred  writings  committed  to  the  flames. 

No  sooner  was  this  edict  posted  up  than  it  was  torn 
down  by  a  Christian,  who  uttered,  at  the  same  time, 
indignant  words  against  the  cruelty  of  the  emperors.  He 
was  seized,  and  publicly  roasted  at  a  slow  fire — the  first- 
fruits  to  God  of  a  mighty  harvest ;  gathered,  indeed,  by  the 
sword  of  the  ungodly,  but  precious  in  His  sight.  His  per- 
secutors, zealous  to  avenge  the  personal  insult  to  the 
emperors,  exhausted  every  refinement  of  cruelty,  but  could 
not  subdue  his  patience,  or  extinguish  the  heavenly  smile 
which  sat  on  his  dying  features. 

The  Christians  openly  commended  his  fortitude  and  his 
zeal,  and  thereby  nourished  a  feeling  of  bitter  personal 
hatred  in  the  mind  of  the  hitherto  lenient  Diocletian. 

His  fears,  as  well  as  his  hatred,  were  speedily  aroused. 
Twice  within  fifteen  days  the  imperial  palace,  and  even  the 
bed-chamber  of  Diocletian,  were  in  flames ;  and  although 
the  fire  was  extinguished  without  material  damage,  yet  its 
recurrence  was  considered  a  proof  that  it  was  not  the 
result  of  negligence.  Of  course  the  guilt  was  charged  upon 
the  Christians. 

Diocletian  was  greatly  enraged,  and  even  alarmed.    He 
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compelled  his  wife  and  daughter  to  set  the  example  of 
offering  sacrifice,  and  required  every  member  of  the 
household  to  imitate  their  example.  Some  of  the  most 
confidential  domestics,  who  were  thereby  discovered  to 
be  Christians,  were  put  to  death  with  the  most  severe 
tortures,  and  Anthimus,  the  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  shared 
their  fate. 

The  city  was  also  polluted  with  innocent  blood.  Every 
mode  of  torture  was  put  in  practice  to  overcome  the  con- 
stancy of  the  Faithful,  and  terrify  the  beholders;  while 
Galerius  withdrew  himself  from  the  imperial  palace,  lest, 
as  he  said,  he  should  himself  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of 
the  Christians. 

The  persecution  thus  kindled  extended  rapidly  through- 
out the  empire.  Churches  were  destroyed;  the  sacred 
writings,  Scriptures  or  liturgies,  sought  for  everywhere. 
Those  who  saved  their  lives  by  delivering  them  up  were 
called  " Traditores"  and  many  suffered  lingering  agonies 
in  their  defence.  In  some  cases  copies  of  heretical  writ- 
ings, substituted  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  taken  in 
their  stead ;  but  many  most  valuable  works  were  utterly 
destroyed,  to  the  great  and  irreparable  loss  of  ecclesiastical 
history. 

A  second  edict,  ordering  the  arrest  of  all  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  was  speedily  issued.  A  third  edict,  yet  more 
severe,  followed,  directing  that  those  who  refused  to  sacri- 
fice, should  be  tortured  till  they  complied  or  died.  A  fourth 
edict  extended  the  operation  of  the  previous  acts  to  all 
Christians  whatsoever. 

By  this  time  the  persecution  was  general  throughout 
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the  civilized  world,  differing  in  intensity  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  zeal  of  those  who  held  the  post  of  authority 
in  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  Constantius  was  averse 
to  persecution ;  yet  so  long  as  he  occupied  the  subordinate 
station  of  Caesar,  he  could  not  refuse  compliance  with  the 
decisions  of  his  superiors,  and  therefore,  under  his  govern- 
ment, the  proto-martyr  of  Britain,  S.  Alban,  suffered  at 
Verulamium.21 

He  had  concealed  the  priest  Amphibalus  when  the  per- 
secutors sought  him.  God  blessed  the  generous  protector, 
and  the  seed  sown  by  the  teaching  of  the  fugitive  took 
deep  root  in  his  heart.  Very  shortly  it  became  known 
that  the  priest  had  taken  shelter  in  the  villa  of  Alban,  and 
the  officers  of  justice  sought  him  there. 

Disguising  himself  in  the  long  robes  of  the  priest,  Alban 
sent  him  away  by  a  private  door,  and  yielded  himself 
up  calmly  to  the  pursuers,  in  the  place  of  him  from  whom 
he  had  learned  the  way  of  life. 

When  brought  before  the  judge  he  was  immediately 
recognized,  and  professing  himself  a  Christian,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  decapitated,  after  they  had  striven  in  vain  to 
induce  him  to  save  himself  by  consenting  to  offer  sacrifice. 

They  beheaded  him  on  a  gentle  hill  without  the  town, 
where  in  after  ages  a  spacious  abbey  was  erected  in  his 
memory,  and  the  modern  town,  of  S.  Albans  arose  around 
the  shrine. 

But  the  victims  in  Britain  were  few.  Amphibalus  him- 
self perished  by  cruel  tortures  shortly  afterwards,  and  a 
few  other  names  are  recorded ;  indeed,  the  venerable  Bede 
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informs  us  that  a  great  number  of  both  sexes,  including 
Aaron  and  Julius,  citizens  of  Chester,  after  enduring  griev- 
ous torments,  yielded  their  souls  to  God,  to  enjoy  in  the 
heavenly  city  a  recompense  for  all  the  sufferings  through 
which  they  had  passed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  even  under  the  clement 
Constantius,  of  whom  it  is  told,  that,  assembling  his 
officers,  he  bade  those  who  were  Christians  to  resign  their 
Faith  or  their  military  and  civic  offices.  A  certain  num- 
ber resigned  their  posts,  but  others  their  Faith,  when  he 
at  once  dismissed  the  latter  also,  saying  that  those  who 
were  unfaithful  to  their  God  would,  upon  compulsion,  be 
unfaithful  to  their  emperor  likewise. 

But  in  Italy \  under  the  cruel  Maximian,  the  fury  of  the 
persecution  was  intense,  and  it  may  be  computed,  without 
exaggeration,  that  many  thousands  suffered  the  utmost 
rage  of  the  emperor,  rather  than  renounce  their  Faith  in 
Christ. 

They  were  suspended  by  the  feet  over  slow  fires,  stripped 
and  suspended  from  hooks  to  expire  in  lingering  torture, 
distended  by  the  rack,  torn  by  red-hot  pincers,  or  the  cruel 
iron  scraper  or  rake.  Molten  lead  was  poured  over  them, 
sharp  reeds  thrust  beneath  the  nails.  The  Amphitheatres 
were  liberally  supplied  with  victims  for  the  beasts ;  the 
basilicas,  the  so-called  courts  of  justice,  open  all  day  for 
the  examination  and  torture  of  the  victims.  Wall  is  it 
written — 

41  For  Thee  all  pangs  they  bore — 
Fury  and  cruel  hate, 
The  cruel  scourge  to  tear, 
The  hook  to  lacerate, 
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Empurpled  in  the  flood 

Of  their  victorious  blood, 

They  won  the  laurel  from  their  God." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  chronicle  the  names  and  deeds  of 
some  of  the  better  known  amongst  the  martyrs,  whose 
names  have  become  household  words. 

S.  Sebastian  was  a  soldier  of  the  emperor's  body  guard, 
born  at  Milan,  and  dear  to  Diocletian  on  account  of  his 
many  virtues  and  heroic  courage. 

In  his  position  he  was  able  to  assist  the  sufferers  greatly. 
He  visited  them  in  prison,  strengthened  them  by  exhorta- 
tion to  endure  to  the  end,  and  relieved  their  distress  so 
far  as  he  was  able.  These  facts  being  reported  to  Maxi- 
mian,  the  tyrant  ordered  Sebastian  to  be  tied  to  a  stake, 
and  transfixed  with  arrows  by  Moorish  archers. 

Thus  pierced  by  many  wounds,  he  was  left  for  dead, 
when  a  pious  lady,  Irene,  conveying  the  body  away  for 
burial,  found  he  yet  breathed,  and  by  her  care  he  was 
restored  to  life. 

Thus  restored,  so  soon  as  his  strength  suffered,  he  threw 
himself  in  the  emperor's  way,  and  upbraided  him  with 
his  cruelties.  The  result  was  obvious;  he  was  beaten  to 
death  with  rods  in  the  emperor's  presence.  The  Faithful, 
finding  his  body,  buried  it  in  the  catacombs. 

S.  Pancrast  the  boy  martyr,  formerly  well  known  in 
Britain,  to  whom  one  of  our  largest  metropolitan  parishes 
is  dedicated,  is  said  to  have  been  himself  the  son  of  a 
martyr,  to  have  torn  down  the  persecuting  edict  in  the 
Eoman  forum,  and  to  have  been  exposed  to  a  leopard  in 
the  Amphitheatre  of  the  Colosseum. 
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The  story  of  S.  Agnes  is  a  very  touching  one.  She  was 
only  thirteen  years  old,  and  distinguished  for  her  early 
piety.  S.  Ambrose  tells  us  that  her  devotion  was  above 
her  age,  her  courage  above  nature.  She  was  sought  in 
marriage  while  yet  at  school  by  the  son  of  the  prefect  of 
the  city,  and  refusing  his  advances,  was  accused  by  him 
of  Christianity.  Brought  before  her  judge,  they  had  no 
fetters  small  enough  for  her  tender  limbs,  yet  they  sub- 
jected  her  to  such  torments  that,  as  S.  Ambrose  again 
says,  "she  had  no  place  left  where  the  iron  could  yet 
inflict  a  wound,  but  she  had  that  whereby  she  could 
conquer  the  iron." 

Led  at  length  to  execution,  the  executioner  trembled 
and  hesitated  to  strike,  but  she  trembled  not.  At  length, 
by  one  blow,  her  head  was  separated  from  the  body,  and 
her  soul  dismissed  to  the  heavenly  mansions. 

The  Church  of  Eome  of  those  days  may  well  be  called 
the  Church  of  the  Catacombs ;  for  the  Faithful  were  driven 
to  worship  God  amidst  the  remains  of  the  dead,  where 
miles  of  subterranean  passages  afforded  concealment,  and 
Churches  were  excavated  in  which  they  met  constantly  for 
communion  and  prayer.  Thus  strengthened  daily  for  the 
conflict,  they  came  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer 
through  their  sufferings :  the  dawn  was  already  at  hand. 

Here,  in  these  subterranean  Churches,  they  buried  the 
mutilated  remains  of  their  martyred  victors,  and  upon 
their  tombs  offered  up  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  to  the 
King  of  Martyrs.  Even  in  these  days  those  underground 
passages,  still  existing,  are  filled  with  the  records  of  their 
sufferings  and  their  triumphs. 
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But  such  victories  were  not  confined  to  Italy  and  Britain; 
the  persecution  was  co-extensive  with  the  Eoman  empire. 
In  Gaul  S.  Quentin  stands  distinguished  amidst  a  crowd 
of  victims,  for  the  constancy  with  which  he  bore  his 
sufferings. 

In  Spain  S.  Vincent  has  left  an  imperishable  name. 
The  acts  of  his  martyrdom  were  read  publicly  in  the 
African  Church  in  the  days  of  S.  Augustine.  He  was  a 
deacon  of  Saragossa,  and  in  company  with  his  bishop  was 
brought  before  the  ferocious  Datian,  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince under  Constantius.  The  bishop  was  exiled,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  finished  his  course  by  martyrdom ;  but 
S.  Vincent  was  racked,  tortured  with  hooks,  roasted  upon 
a  gridiron  with  bars  sharp  as  scythes,  and  finally  thrown 
upon  a  dungeon  floor  strewn  with  broken  pottery  to  expire. 
We  are  told  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  heaven,  as  if  its 
glory  were  revealed  to  him,  and  that  love  stronger  than 
death  sustained  him  to  the  end.  His  body  was  finally 
thrown  into  the  sea  near  the  cape  which  bears  his  name, 
but,  washed  on  shore,  received  the  rites  of  Christian 
burial 

In  the  East  the  persecution  was  yet  more  fierce  and 
vivid.  The  judges,  says  Eusebius,  wearied  themselves  to 
find  torments,  as  if  prizes  were  offered  to  those  who  ex- 
celled the  most  in  cruelty.  In  Phrygia  a  Church  was 
surrounded  by  the  soldiers  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Sacred  Mysteries,  and  set  on  fire,  the  whole  congregation — 
men,  women,  and  children,  perishing  in  the  flames.  And 
it  is  said  that  the  voice  of  hymns  of  praise  was  heard 
above  the  roaring  of  the  destroying  element. 
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But  enough  of  these  harrowing  pictures,  sad  yet  glorious, 
testifying  as  they  do  to  the  marvellous  and  supernatural 
power  of  Divine  Grace. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  accounts 
preserved  to  us,  which  even  assert  that  twenty  thousand 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  course  of  the  persecution.22  Still, 
making  due  allowance  for  this,  enough  remains  to  testify 
to  the  zeal  with  which  Paganism  made  its  last  dying  effort 
to  retain  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  midst  of  the  persecution  Diocletian,  as  if  weary 
of  the  task,  abdicated  the  throne  at  Nicomedia,  and  retired 
into  private  life,  compelling  the  reluctant  Maximian  to 
follow  his  example  at  Milan,  A.D.  3C5. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONSTANTINE  AND   MAXENTIUS. 

A.D.   805-312. 

"VTTE  have  now  to  relate  the  course  of  events  which  led 
v  *  to  the  overthrow  of  Paganism  and  the  final  triumph 
of  Christianity.  Fresh  from  the  recital  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  martyrs,  we  have  to  behold  the  Church  victorious. 
Ten  years  from  the  persecuting  edicts  at  Nicomedia  saw 
an  emperor  a  Christian  by  conviction  upon  the  throne, 
and  the  persecutions  had  ceased  for  ever.  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  succession  of  events  as  clearly  as  possible 
which  led  to  this  wonderful  result — wonderful,  inasmuch 
as  the  possibility  of  the  empire  becoming  Christian  had 
hardly  suggested  itself  to  the  Faithful  a  few  years  previous 
to  its  accomplishment. 

Diocletian  and  Maximian  abdicated  the  throne  on  the 
first  of  May,  a.d.  305,  and  Galerius  and  Constantius  thereby 
became  emperors,  with  the  title  "AugustL"  Constantius 
immediately  made  use  of  his  power  to  put  an  end  to  the 
persecution,  while  Galerius  still  continued  to  persecute  in 
the  East. 

But  two  new  Caesars  were  to  be  appointed,  and  Diocletian 
had  left  the  task  to  Galerius. 
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Passing  by  the  natural  candidates  to  this  honour,  Max- 
entius,  the  son  of  Maximian,  and  Constantine,  the  heroic 
son  of  Constantius ;  Galerius  appointed  two  of  his  own 
creatures — Daza,  afterwards  called  Maximin,  to  rule  the 
East,  and  Severus  to  rule  Italy  and  Africa,  in  subordination 
to  himself. 

This  arrangement  naturally  gave  the  greatest  offence  to 
Maximian  and  Constantius ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was 
completely  frustrated. 

Constantine  was  the  son  of  Constantius  by  his  first  wife, 
the  Empress  Helena,  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  British 
noble  residing  at  Camalodunum  (Colchester).88 

He  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  when  his  father 
acquired  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  but  that  promotion  was 
attended  by  his  mother's  divorce,  which  was  insisted  upon 
by  Diocletian  from  political  motives. 

Naturally  Constantine  severely  resented  this  outrage 
upon  his  mother's  happiness;  and  we  find  him  accom- 
panying Galerius  in  his  Persian  expedition  instead  of 
fighting  by  his  father's  side  against  Carausius  and  Allectus. 

He  rose  rapidly  in  the  army,  and  became  a  tribune  of 
the  first  order.  His  figure  was  tall  and  majestic ;  intrepid 
in  war,  he  was  affable  in  peace ;  the  follies  of  youth  had 
little  attraction  for  him ;  severely  abstemious,  he  appeared 
insensible  to  the  allurements  of  vice. 

The  popularity  he  had  acquired  in  the  army  and  amongst 
the  people  seemed  surely  to  designate  him  as  one  of  the 
future  Caesars,  and  the  promotion  of  Maximin  and  Severus 
took  all  men  by  surprise. 

Still  he  restrained  his  feelings,  and  the  open  favour  of 
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the  people  so  exasperated  and  alarmed  Galerius,  that  he 
was  studying  how  best  to  remove  this  dangerous  rival 
from  his  path,  when  Constantius  was  taken  ill,  and,  sen- 
sible of  his  approaching  end,  earnestly  desired  to  see  his 
son. 

This  was  the  last  thing  Galerius  desired,  and  he  in- 
terposed repeated  excuses,  while  letter  after  letter  arrived 
from  Constantius  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  his  son  in  his 
dominions.  At  last  his  permission  was  reluctantly  granted, 
and  before  he  could  recall  it  or  interpose  further  obstacles, 
Constantine  started,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  from  the 
palace  of  Nicomedia,  and  travelled  with  such  great  rapidity 
along  the  post-roads,  which  were  then  splendidly  organized, 
that  he  outstripped  the  pursuers  Galerius  sent  to  detain 
him,  and  travelling  post  through  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Dacia, 
Pannonia,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  reached  his  anxious  father  amidst 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people,  just  as  Constantius 
was  preparing  to  embark  at  Portus  Itius  for  Britain  to 
die. 

Together  the  father  and  the  restored  son  reached  Bri- 
tain, where  Constantine  conducted  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  Caledonians,  whom  he  easily  subdued,  and 
returned  to  find  his  father  rapidly  sinking.  Constantius 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  son  at  York,  on  the  25th  day  of 
July,  a.d.  306. 

Immediately  the  legions  saluted  Constantine  as  emperor, 
thus  justifying  all  the  jealous  fears  of  Galerius,  to  whom 
Constantine  announced  his  elevation,  sufficiently  apprized 
that  if  he  desired  to  live,  he  must  be  content  to  reign. 

In  his  letter  to  Galerius,  Constantino  informed  him  of 
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his  father's  death,  modestly  asserted  his  natural  claim  to 
the  succession,  and  lamented  that  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
the  troops  had  not  permitted  him  to  consult  the  person 
whom  he  addressed. 

Galerius  had  no  choice.  He  dissembled  his  resentment, 
and  although  he  threatened  at  first  to  burn  both  letter  and 
messenger,  he  ended  by  accepting  the  son  of  Constantius 
as  sovereign  of  Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  with  the  subor- 
dinate title  of  Csesar. 

But  another  revolution  still  further  disconcerted  the 
plans  of  Galerius,  and  caused  the  persecutor  yet  further 
embarrassment. 

The  people  of  Italy  were  thoroughly  exasperated  with 
the  course  of  government  pursued  both  by  Diocletian  and 
Galerius,  which  had  rendered  Nicomedia  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  withdrawn  the  Augustus  from  Borne. 

But  they  were  touched  in  a  yet  tenderer  point.  Rome 
was  no  longer  to  be  exempt  from  taxation ;  and  after  en- 
joying that  exemption  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  since 
the  plunder  of  the  Macedonian  provinces,  they  were  at 
last  to  be  submitted  to  the  exactions  of  collectors  of  the 
revenue.  This  was  too  much;  they  would  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  they  soon  found  a  leader  in  Maxentius,  the  son 
of  Maximian,  who  had  been,  as  he  thought,  so  unjustly 
excluded  from  the  throne  of  Italy. 

In  the  absence  of  Severus  from  the  city,  the  populace 
headed  by  praetorian  officers,  proclaimed  Maxentius  em- 
peror, and  invested  him  with  the  imperial  ornaments. 
Severus  hastened  to  the  city,  thinking  that  he  could 
speedily  crush  the  insurrection,  but  found  the  gates  shut 
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against  him,  and  an  experienced  general,  old  Maximian 
himself,  who  had  hastened  to  join  his  son,  at  the  head 
of  the  rebels. 

He  retreated,  or  rather  fled  in  dismay,  to  Ravenna,  where 
he  was  pursued  by  Maximian,  and  forced  to  surrender  on 
promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  But  the  promise 
was  badly  kept.  He  found  that  he  was  expected  to  kill 
himself  with  the  assurance  of  an  imperial  funeral,  and 
opening  his  veins,  ended  his  reign  and  his  life,  after  the 
favourite  manner  of  the  ancients. 

The  indignation  of  Galerius,  thus  twice  disappointed, 
knew  no  bounds:  he  assembled  an  army,  and  invaded  Italy. 

Maximian  at  once  sought  the  alliance  of  Constantine 
for  his  son,  against  the  common  foe  Galerius,  and  entered 
Gaul  to  solicit  it,  taking  his  daughter  Fausta  as  a  pledge 
of  the  alliance,  and  she  was  married  to  Constantine  at  Aries 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 

At  the  head  of  an  enormous  army,  comprised  of  the 
legions  of  Illyricum  and  the  East,  Galerius  entered  Italy, 
as  he  said,  to  extirpate  the  senate,  and  give  the  people  to 
the  sword.  But  his  amiable  intentions  were  frustrated; 
he  knew  little  of  Eome;  the  whole  nation  rose  against 
him ;  the  fidelity  of  his  legions  became  doubtful  when  he 
proposed  to  lead  them  against  the  mother  city ;  and  he 
saved  himself,  by  a  precipitate  retreat,  from  the  fate  of 
Severus  without  hazarding  a  battle. 

When  he  returned  to  Nicomedia,  he  associated  his  early 
friend  Licinius  with  him  in  the  empire  of  the  East,  and 
immediately  Maximin,  who  misgoverned  Syria  and  Egypt, 
also  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus. 
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Thus  there  were  at  once  six  emperors: — 

Constantine,  ruling  over  Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul. 

Maxentius,  over  Italy  and  Africa. 

Maximian,  who  shared  the  administrations  of  his  son 
Maxentius,  and  his  son-in-law  Constantine. 

Galerius,  who  governed  the  East,  from  Nicomedia. 

Licmius,  who  ruled  the  Ulyrian  provinces,  and  Maxi- 
min,  who  oppressed  Syria  and  Egypt. 

It  was  reserved  for  Constantine  to  restore  unity  to  the 
empire,  and  to  combine  all  these  warring  jurisdictions  in 
one. 

Death  soon  removed  two  of  these  monarchs,  two  of  the 
most  violent  persecutors. 

Maximian  endeavoured,  during  the  absence  of  Constan- 
tine, to  seize  the  supreme  power  in  Gaul,  in  conjunction 
with  Maxentius ;  but  being  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Mar- 
seilles, was  besieged  there  by  Constantine,  taken  prisoner, 
and  given  the  same  alternative  he  had  himself  given  to 
Severus — to  remove  himself  from  the  world  in  which  he 
had  acted  so  cruel  a  part,  or  to  be  removed.  He  chose  the 
former,  and  strangled  himself. 

The  other  chief  persecutor,  Galerius,  who  had,  as  it  will 
be  remembered,  instigated  the  great  Tenth  Persecution, 
perished  by  a  most  loathsome  and  lingering  disease  in  his 
palace  at  Nicomedia.  In  his  last  illness  he  proclaimed 
toleration  to  the  afflicted  Church,  and  besought  the  prayers 
of  the  Faithful  We  may  be  sure  the  petition  was  not 
made  in  vain. 

By  the  removal  of  Maximian  and  Galerius  from  the 
scene,  the  number  of  emperors  was  reduced  to  four,  of 
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whom  Iicinius  made  an  alliance  with  Constantine,  and 
Maximin  with  Maxentius,  actuated,  in  each  case,  by 
mutual  interests. 

The  administration  of  Constantine  in  Britain  and  Gaul 
is  confessed  by  his  adversaries,  the  Pagan  historians,  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  ability  and  leniency,  so  that 
those  provinces  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  while  the  ill- 
fated  Italians  and  Africans  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of 
Maxentius,  who,  knowing  no  remorse,  filled  Eome  with 
bloodshed,  secure  in  the  devotion  of  the  praetorian  guard, 
whom  he  had  reorganized,  and  with  whom  he  shared  the 
spoil.  The  lives  of  the  senators  were  exposed  to  his 
jealousy,  the  honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters  to  his 
lust ;  the  soldiers  were  the  only  persons  he  ever  affected  to 
please. 

He  spent  his  whole  time  in  sloth  and  debauchery  in  the 
imperial  palace,  or  the  neighbouring  gardens  of  Sallust 
while  he  repeatedly  exclaimed  that  he  alone  was  emperor ; 
the  others  were  only  his  lieutenants,  who  took  the  fatigues 
of  the  government,  while  he  enjoyed  its  pleasures. 

Although  Constantine  sympathized  deeply  with  the 
oppressed  and  plundered  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Africa, 
yet  he  was  restrained,  both  by  treaties  and  by  prudence, 
from  interfering  with  the  government  of  his  former  ally, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Maxentius  would  have  lived  and 
died  unmolested,  so  far  as  Constantine  was  concerned,  had 
he  not  forced  a  war  upon  his  reluctant  rival. 

When  Maximian  had  been  forced  to  die  by  the  com- 
mands of  Constantine,  whose  act  was  little  more  than  an 
act  of  self-preservation,  Maxentius,  who  had  persecuted 
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and  deserted  his  aged  father  while  alive,  affected  to  resent 
his  death.  The  titles  of  Maximian  had  been  erased  from 
public  places,  and  his  statues  cut  down.  Maxentius  imme- 
diately ordered  the  same  indignities  to  be  offered  to  those 
of  Constantine  throughout  his  dominions. 

Still  Constantine  disguised  his  resentment,  and  mildly 
pleaded  the  necessity  under  which  he  had  laboured  in  his 
recent  actions,  wishing  to  decline  a  war  of  such  magnitude 
and  danger,  that  it  could  only  be  a  contest  for  life  or  death. 

But  Maxentius  openly  avowed  his  pretensions  to  the 
whole  monarchy  of  the  West,  and  prepared  immense  forces 
to  invade  the  Gallic  provinces. 

Meanwhile  a  private  embassy  was  sent  from  Eome  to 
Constantine,  complaining  piteously  of  the  cruelties  of 
Maxentius,  and  conjuring  him  to  deliver  Eome  from  a 
detested  tyrant. 

He  hesitated  no  longer ;  and  setting  all  timid  counsels 
utterly  at  nought,  determined  to  anticipate  his  rival,  and 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  Italy. 

The  expedition  which  followed  was  one  of  the  most 
ably  conducted  recorded  in  history.  To  resolve  was  to  act 
with  Constantine.  His  whole  forces  were  but  90,000  foot 
and  8,000  horse ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  leave  half  these 
to  protect  the  Ehine  from  German  incursions,  unless  he 
sacrificed  the  public  safety  to  his  private  quarrel,  which  it 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  do.  Therefore  at  the  head  of  only 
40,000  soldiers,  he  marched  to  encounter  an  enemy  pos- 
sessing forces  four  times  the  number  of  his  own. 

But  the  difference  seemed  greater  than  it  really  was. 
The  hardy  troops  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  accustomed  to  con- 
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tinual  service  against  the  barbarians,  were  far  more  than  a 
match,  man  to  man,  for  the  effeminate  soldiers  of  Max- 
entius,  who  had  become  enfeebled  by  sloth  and  luxury, 
like  their  master;  and  the  difference  was  even  greater 
between  their  leaders. 

Crossing  the  Alps  by  the  route  of  Mont  Cenis,  Con- 
stantine  arrived  in  Italy,  while  Maxentius  still  supposed 
him  on  the  Rhine.  He  experienced  no  difficulties  like 
those  which  destroyed  the  forces  of  the  great  Hannibal 
The  military  roads  of  Rome  were  almost  perfect,  and  those 
stupendous  highways  easily  admitted  of  the  rapid  passage 
of  troops  and  baggage,  for  which  they  were  chiefly  con- 
structed. 

The  city  of  Susa,  situated  near  the  southern  termination 
of  the  mountain  pass,  shut  her  gates  and  attempted  resist- 
ance ;  but  Constantine  carried  it  by  assault,  after  which  he 
used  his  utmost  exertions  to  spare  the  buildings  and  their 
inhabitants  from  destruction.  In  the  plains  of  Turin  a 
more*  severe  contest  awaited  him.  A  large  army  was 
drawn  up  under  the  lieutenants  of  Maxentius,  and  a 
desperate  battle  ensued;  but  the  valour  of  the  Britons, 
Spaniards,  and  Gauls,  and  the  skill  of  Constantine,  pre- 
vailed. The  troops  of  Maxentius  fled  in  utter  confusion 
towards  Turin,  and  as  the  gates  were  shut  by  the  inhabi- 
tants against  them,  the  slaughter  was  fearful. 

Turin  and  Milan  experienced  the  clemency  of  the  con- 
queror ;  who  so  diligently  sought  to  protect  them  from  the 
unavoidable  evils  of  war,  that  they  embraced  his  cause 
with  zeal. 

Constantine  had  now  an  open  road  to  Rome  before  him; 

0 
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but  on  his  left,  near  Verona,  was  a  general,  distinguished 
by  valour  and  ability,  Pompeianus ;  and  it  was  necessary 
first  to  turn  aside  and  crush  this  danger.  A  second  great 
battle  took  place  near  Verona.  Again  the  troops  of  the 
Italians  outnumbered  those  of  Constantino;  but  valour 
and  skill  supplied  deficiency  in  numbers.  The-  battle 
commenced  near  the  close  of  day,  was  continued  under 
the  light  of  the  southern  moon,  and  the  rising  sun  saw 
Pompeianus  a  corpse,  his  army  slain  or  flying,  and  Con- 
stantine  the  victor.    Verona  surrendered. 

There  was  no  longer  any  enemy  in  Northern  Italy  to 
dread,  and  Constantine  hastened  southwards  along  the 
^Emilian  and  Flaminian  highways  to  attack  Maxentius  in 
his  head-quarters. 

The  awful  crisis  now  approached,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  were  concentrated  on  the  impending  battle. 
The  Pagans  well  knew  the  inclinations  of  Constantine  to- 
wards Christianity,  and  dreaded  his  success.  The  Chris- 
tians well  knew  that  that  success  would  imply  tha  utter 
.cessation  of  persecution,  and  his  army  was  crowded  by 
Christian,  or  would-be  Christian,  soldiers.  Southward  he 
advanced  with  unexampled  rapidity,  and  still  the  effemi- 
nate Maxentius  remained  sunk  in  his  debaucheries ;  and 
no  one  dared  for  a  long  time  to  warn  him  of  his  extreme 
danger,  until  the  chief  officers  who  served  under  his  banner 
yielded  to  necessity,  and  disclosed  the  fates  of  his  two 
former  armies. 

Still  his  resources  were  great.  The  Praetorian  guards 
were  his,  body  and  soul.  He  had  bought  them  by  indulg- 
ing all  their  shameless  appetites ;  and  around  them,  as  a 
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nucleus,  a  third  army  was  soon  collected,  outnumbering 
those  which  had  fought  respectively  at  Turin  or  Verona. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  Maxentius  to  conduct  them  in 
person;  but  the  sneers  of  the  Eomans,  who  made  the 
places  of  public  resort  resound  with  indignant  clamours 
against  the  cowardice  of  their  tyrant,  while  they  extolled 
the  courage  of  Constantine,  forced  him  to  take  the  field. 

It  was  during  Constantine's  march  southwards  that  the 
stirring  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred,  which  he  com- 
municated, almost  with  his  dying  lips,  to  Eusebius,  the 
historian.24 

At  noonday,  while  marching  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
a  bright  light  shone  upon  him,  and  looking  up  with 
astonishment,  he  beheld  a  cross  of  glittering  fire  in  the 
heavens  with  the  words  over  it,  "In  this  sign  conquer." 
It  was  visible  to  all  the  army.  Thereupon  the  emperor 
solemnly  vowed  to  the  God  of  the  Christians,  Who  was 
also  the  God  of  his  mother,  the  Empress  Helena,  that  if 
victory  were  granted  to  his  arms,  he  would  protect  the 
Faith  and  profess  himself  a  convert.  During  the  ensuing 
night  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  vision,  in  which  Christ  ap- 
peared to  him  and  commanded  him  to  make  the  standard, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Zaiarum,  resembling  the  cross  he 
had  seen  in  the  heavens. 

This  was  accordingly  made,  and  given  to  the  bravest  of 
his  troops,  who  were  Christians,  and  the  standard  long 
commemorated  the  appearance  of  the  portent. 

Whatever  reliance  may  be  placed  on  this  popular  legend, 
it  is  evident  that  Constantine  had  received  some  extraor- 
dinary impulse,  which  greatly  influenced  the  whole  of  his 
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future  life,  and  which  at  this  critical  juncture  caused  hhn^ 
to  throw  all  his  influence  on  the  side  of  Christianity.         -- 

At  Saxa  Kubra,  ten  miles  from  Kome,  up  the  Tiber,    , 
Constantino  discovered,  with  a  soldier's  joy,  the  enemy 
drawn  up  to  give  him  battle,  their  long  front  covering  &  \ 
spacious  plain,  and  the  Tiber  behind  them,  cutting  off 
the  hope  of  retreat. 

The  army  of  Maxentius  was  chiefly  composed  of  Moorish 
and  Numidian  cavalry,  of  legions  of  newly-levied  Italian 
youth,  and  of  the  Praetorian  guard  itself,  numbering  nearly 
forty  thousand  men,  who  were  determined  to  live  or  die 
with  the  emperor,  whose  vices  they  had  shared. 

The  Gallic  and  British  horse  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  the  lighter  African  cavalry,  and  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
left  the  infantry  of  Maxentius  utterly  unprotected  on  the 
flanks. 

.  A  fearful  carnage  ensued.  The  troops  of  the  tyrant 
yielded  on  all  sides,  save  the  Praetorian  guard,  who,  con- 
scious that  they  had  no  claim  to  mercy,  died  where  they 
stood,  their  dead  bodies  covering  the  same  ground  they  had 
occupied  whilst  yet  living. 

The  routed  forces  rushed  into  the  river  to  escape  destruc- 
tion, and,  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  their  armour, 
perished  in  its  waters.  There  was  but  one  solitary  bridge, 
known  as  the  "  Milvian  Bridge,"  and  it  broke  beneath  the 
^crowd  of  fugitives.  The  Emperor  Maxentius  was  forced 
over  its  severed  planks  into  the  stream,  where  he  was 
immediately  drowned  by  the  weight  of  his  armour,  in 
common  with  thousands  of  his  followers. 

His  body,  which  had  sunk  into  the  mud,  was  found, 
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with  great  difficulty,  the  following  day ;  and  the  sight  of 
his  head,  which  was  severed  and  exposed  to  the  people, 
convinced  them  that  they  were  indeed  delivered,  and  that 
their  tyrant  was  no  more. 

So,  amidst  the  rejoicing  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
Constantine  entered  Borne  in  triumph,  the  acknowledged 
Emperor  of  the  West.25 


CHAPTER  XL 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP  AND  RITUAL. 

TTAVING  now  completed  our  historical  survey  of  the 
Church  of  the  Martyrs,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
pause  awhile  in  our  task,  and  to  cast  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  mode  and  manner  of  the  worship  observed  by  those 
soldiers  of  Christ,  who  conquered  through  their  blood,  and 
won  for  their  successors  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their 
religion. 

By  this  time  the  words  were  literally  fulfilled,  "Their 
sound  is  gone  out  into  all  lands,  and  their  words  into  the ' 
ends  of  the  world." 

The  three  principal  seats  of  Christianity  in  the  era 
under  our  present  consideration  were  Rome,  Alexandria, 
and  Antioch,  from  which,  as  centres,  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  was  diffused. 

To  the  first,  a  primacy  was  early  conceded,  but  on  the 
avowed  ground  that  the  city  was  the  seat  of  the  secular 
empire ;  the  second  became  the  chief  centre  of  Christian 
learning,  and  the  third  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the 
city  in  which  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians. 

From  these  centres  the  Gospel  spread  in  all  directions. 
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and  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  that  "  there  is  not  a  people, 
whether  Greek  or  Barbarian,  amongst  whom  prayers  are  not 
offered  up  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus."  Irenseus, 
about  a.d.  190,  confirms  the  testimony,  and  Tertullian,  in  a 
passage  already  quoted,  speaks  of  the  Faith  as  extending 
further  than  the  Roman  arms,  and  enumerates  Moors, 
Spaniards,  Gauls,  Britons,  even  beyond  the  Roman  pale, 
Sarmatians,  Scythians,  and  Germans,  as  subject  to  Christ, 
in  addition  to  the  nations  represented  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
great  day  of  Pentecost. 

Later  on,  we  find  proof  in  the  writings  of  Origen,  of 
Christian  communities  in  Arabia  and  India ;  in  the  story 
of  Manes,  of  Churches  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia ;  while 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  persecutions,  Gre- 
gory, called  the  Illuminator,  made  a  convert  of  the  king, 
Tiridates,  and  Armenia  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
country  which  adopted  Christianity  as  its  national  religion. 

Gaul  had  been  widely  evangelized  before  the  end  of  this 
period  by  the  successors  of  the  martyred  Pothinus  and  Ire- 
nseus.  Its  Christianity  thus  having  an  Eastern  origin,  bore 
many  traces  of  rites  and  usages  distinct  from  Western  ritual. 

Britain  had  long  received  the  glad  tidings.  We  may 
perhaps  discredit  the  stories  concerning  the  supposed  mis- 
sions of  S.  Paul,  or  S.  Joseph  of  Arimathaea;  yet  it  is 
evident  that  traces  of  Christianity  could  be  discovered  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  probably  arising  from  the 
kindred  of  Caractacus,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Rome, 
and  there,  as  we  gather,  had  been  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  S.  Paul,  so  that  returning  after  captivity,  they 
brought  with  them  the  more  sublime  freedom  of  the  Gospel. 
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There  is  a  story  about  a  correspondence  between  Lucius, 
a  British  king,  whose  territory  was  situated  (probably)  in 
Wales,  and  Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Borne,  a.d.  167.  It  is 
said  that  the  king  sent  ambassadors  to  the  bishop  seeking 
spiritual  aid,  that  his  messengers  were  ordained,  and  re- 
turning to  Britain,  laboured  successfully  in  preaching  the 
Faith. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that,  within  thirty  years 
of  the  supposed  correspondence,  we  find  Tertullian,  and ' 
later  Origen,  testifying  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
Britain ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  persecution  the 
Church  seems  to  have  been  fully  organized,  for  we  find  the 
Bishops  of  London,  York,  and  Lincoln,  at  the  Council  of 
Aries,  Aj).  314. 

Christians  are  mentioned  as  having  existed  in.  all  parts 
of  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  no  less 
than  nineteen  Spanish  bishops  attended  the  Council  of 
Eliberis,  A.D.  305. 

In  Germany  the  introduction  of  Christianity  had  been 
less  extensive,  owing  to  the  barbarism  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  never  yielded  to  the  Eoman  arms,  and  in  whose 
territory  there  were  no  means  of  communication,  such  as 
existed  in  the  civilized  portions  of  the  world. 

Still,  during  this  period,  there  was  a  bishop  at  Cologne, 
and  in  the  last  persecution  there  were  martyrs  at  Augs- 
burgh,  and  in  Noricum,  where  forty  soldiers  suffered  death 
with  grievous  tortures. 

In  Macedonia  and  Greece  the  Faith  had  penetrated  far 
more  widely,  as  also  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
of  which  our  history  has  furnished  sufficient  proof. 
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In  Africa  the  Faith,  now  so  obscured,  was  most  widely 
extended.  The  primate  had  his  see  at  Carthage,  and  from 
thence  the  Christian  doctrines  were  disseminated  through- 
out Numidia,  Mauritania,  and  Getulia,  no  less  than  270 
bishops  assembling  at  the  Council  of  Carthage,  which  was 
held  a.d.  308.* 

Thus,  by  the  close  of  the  great  persecutions,  we  find 
that  the  living  vitality  of  the  Faith  of  the  Crucified,  in 
spite  of  the  cruelty  of  the  state,  had  penetrated  the  whole 
world,  as  known  to  the  ancients ;  and,  by  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  might  be  considered  a  power  within  the  state, 
"  imperium  in  imperio." 

The  constitution  of  the  Church  next  demands  our  atten- 
tion. We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  days  of  S.  John, 
the  Church  throughout  the  world  was  placed  under  epis- 
copal control,  and  that  the  threefold  ministry  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  was  everywhere  firmly  established ; 
such  an  organization  was  not  regarded  as  of  the  wZZ-being 
merely,  but  of  the  being  of  the  Church.  Thus  S.  Igna- 
tius, the  disciple  of  the  beloved  apostle,  whose  martyrdom 
we  have  previously  narrated,  writing  to  the  Trallians, 
asserts  in  the  most  distinct  language,  that  without  these 
three  orders  there  is  no  Church,  and  teaches  us  generally 
that  the  outward  frame-work  of  the  Church  was  fashioned 
according  to  the  will  of  her  Divine  Head. 

At  first  the  assembly  of  Christians  in  each  large  town 
or  city  had  its  bishop,  and  his  authority  was  sometimes 
limited  to  that  particular  congregation ;  but  as  the  Church 
increased,  presbyters  were  appointed  to  exercise  delegated 
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authority  in  the  neighbouring  villages  or  hamlets.  These 
daughter  Churches  were  dependent  upon  the  bishop  for 
such  spiritual  privileges  as  were,  by  necessity  or  custom, 
confined  to  his  office,  but  derived  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace  from  their  own  appointed  clergy  of  the  second 
order.  The  deacons  were,  as  their  name  implied,  the 
assistants  or  ministers  of  the  clergy  of  the  higher  orders, 
assisting  in  divine  service,  and  taking  the  general  charge 
of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Churches  to  which  they 
belonged,  such  as  the  distribution  of  alms  and  the  care 
of  property. 

The  bishops  of  those  Churches  which  the  chief  Apostles 
had  founded,  became  known  as  Metropolitans,  of  whom 
the  chief,  in  the  early  ages,  were  those  of  Rome,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria ;  but  this  precedence  was  simply  regarded 
as  one  of  order.  No  spiritual  powers  were  assumed  by 
these  Metropolitans  over  their  brethren,  other  than  those 
of  jurisdiction;  and  the  conduct  of  S.  Cyprian,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  dispute  with  S.  Stephen  of  Rome, 
absolutely  proves  that  the  Papal  supremacy  was  unknown 
as  a  doctrine,  although  a  primacy  was  readily  conceded  to 
the  bishop  of  the  most  illustrious  Church  and  of  the 
capital  city  of  the  whole  world.87 

There  were  in  addition  to  these  three  orders  of  divine 
appointment,  other  minor  orders,  which  were  gradually 
added  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  fitness,  sub-deacons, 
acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  and  door-keepers.  The  bearers 
of  these  designations  were  admitted  to  their  respective 
functions  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  The  sub-deacons 
took  charge  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and  generally  assisted 
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the  deacons;  the  acolytes  lit  the  lamps  and  candles  em- 
ployed in  divine  service,  and  generally  assisted  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  sanctuary ;  the  exorcists  had  charge  of 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  evil  spirits;  the 
readers  were  employed  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  offices 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  ostiarii,  or  door-keepers,  to  super- 
intend the  division  of  the  congregation,  a  more  important 
office  then  than  now,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
particulars  respecting  the  sacred  buildings. 

We  learn  from  the  "Apostolical  Constitutions"  and 
other  authorities,  that  the  Churches  of  this  early  period 
were  commonly  in  an  oblong  form,  generally  turned  to- 
wards the  east,  where  the  sanctuary  was  placed.  They 
contained  three  parts — (1),  the  outer  porch;  (2),  narthex; 
(3),  the  inner  part,  or  nave ;  and  (4),  the  bema,  or  sanc- 
tuary. 

The  porch  was  assigned  to  the  Penitents,  the  narthex 
to  the  Catechumens ;  the  nave  to  the  great  body  of  the 
Faithful,  the  women  being  on  the  north  side,  the  men 
on  the  south ;  and  the  sanctuary,  wherein  the  altar  stood, 
was  confined  in  use  to  the  clergy  of  the  three  higher  grades. 
Beyond  the  curtain  which  separated  the  bema  from  the 
nave,  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  was  prolonged  eastward 
towards  the  congregation,  and  thus  formed  the  place  for 
the  clergy  in  minor  orders. 

It  is  not  meant  that  this  arrangement  could  be  uni- 
formly observed  at  a  period  when  the  Faithful  were  fre- 
quently driven  to  worship  in  dens  or  caves,  or  in  private 
houses ;  but  when  the  relaxation  of  persecution  permitted 
Christians  to  honour  God  with  their  substance,  these  prin- 
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ci  pies  of  Church  arrangement  appear  to  have  been  observed. 
Upon  the  cessation  of  the  last  persecution,  most  gorgeous 
Churches  were  immediately  raised,  as  we  learn  from  the 
description  given  by  Eusebius  of  the  Church  built  by 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Tyre. 

The  central  act  of  worship  was,  of  course,  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  to  which,  as  Mosheim  informs  us,  the  term 
"  Holy  Mysteries  "  was  commonly  applied  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  We  have  already  seen  Justin  Martyr 
describing  the  outlines  of  the  rite  of  administration ;  but 
the  "disciplina  arcani,"  which  forbade  the  Faithful  to 
disclose  the  details  to  the  uninitiated,  has  cast  much 
obscurity  upon  early  ritual,  although  it  appears  probable 
that  the  distinctive  features,  so  universally  adopted  when 
persecution  ceased,  must  have  been  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice previously  existing  in  the  secret  celebrations  of  the 
Faithful.  For  these  we  must  refer  or_r  readers  to  our 
concluding  chapter. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  some  Apostolic  nucleus, 
from  which  all  the  subsequent  liturgies  of  the  Church 
were  evolved.  This  is  made  evident  by  a  comparison  of 
the  differing  forms  in  use  in  the  fourth  century,  certain 
marked  features  being  found  in  each. 

The  four  principal  Liturgies  existing  at  the  close  of  this 
period  were  those  of  S.  James,  S.  Mark,  S.  Peter,  and  S. 
John,  in  use  respectively  in  the  Churches  of  Antdoch, 
Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Ephesus.  From  the  first  the  pre- 
sent Eastern  liturgies  are  derived ;  from  the  second,  the 
liturgy  of  Egypt ;  from  the  third,  the  present  Soman  missal ; 
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and  from  the  fourth,  that  of  S.  John,  the  liturgy  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  which  was,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Eastern 
origin,  and  the  mother  of  the  early  British  Church. 

They  agree  in  the  following  details,  which  are,  however, 
found  in  varying  order : — - 

An  introductory  service,  at  which  the  Catechumens,  or 
penitents,  were  permitted  to  be  present,  known  as  the 
"Missa  Catechumenorum."  It  corresponded  closely  to 
that  portion  of  our  own  Communion  office  preceding  the 
Offertory. 

The  "Missa  Fidelium,"  at  which  the  baptized  alone 
were  present,  containing  the  Offertory,  or  Oblation  of  the 
Elements ;  the  Kiss  of  Peace ;  the  Sursum  Corda,  Preface 
and  Ter  Sanctus ;  the  words  of  Institution,  followed  by  the 
Prayer  of  Oblation ;  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
Intercessions  for  the  living  and  the  departed ;  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  the  Elevation  of  the  Consecrated  Elements ;  the 
mixture  of  a  fragment  of  the  element  of  Bread  in  the 
chalice ;  the  Communion  of  the  people,  and  the  Thanks- 
giving. 

With  differences  of  arrangement,  these  features  are 
found  in  each  of  the  four  great  primitive  Liturgies  in 
their  earliest  form ;  and  it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that 
this  coincidence  arises  from  their  descent  from  a  common 
and  Apostolic  origin.  The  Liturgies  of  the  period  under 
our  consideration,  namely,  of  the  first  three  centuries,  must 
certainly,  as  we  may  fairly  conclude,  have  possessed  these 
general  features,  although  they  became  further  enriched 
with  ritual  and  ceremonial  when  the  cessation  of  perse- 
cution gave  wealth  to  the  Church.88 
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We  have  already  considered  the  statements  of  S.  Augus- 
tine bearing  reference  to  the  hour  at  which  the  Holy 
Communion  was  celebrated  in  the  primitive  ages,  as  also 
those  of  Justin  Martyr.  The  testimony  of  S.  Cyprian  is 
much  to  the  point.  He  points  out,  "That  the  general 
custom  of  the  Church,  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  the 
morning  only,  was  not  against  the  rule  of  Christ ;  that  He 
offered  in  the  eventide  for  special  reasons,  but  not  such  as 
to  bind  the  Church  to  the  hour ;  '  we,  in  the  morning,  to 
celebrate  the  resurrection/ " 

A  portion  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  reserved  for 
the  sick  and  dying,  and  called  "  Viaticum?  or  preparation 
for  the  journey  from  time  to  eternity.  It  was  also  carried 
by  the  deacons,  or  by  acolytes,  to  prisoners  to  whom  access 
was  possible.  The  memory  of  a  boy  named  Tarcissus,  who 
died  a  martyr's  death  in  the  tenth  persecution,  sooner  than 
betray  his  sacred  charge,  was  long  honoured  in  the  Church. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  Faithful  were  permitted 
to  carry  It  home  for  the  sake  of  daily  communion,  because 
in  times  of  danger  they  could  not  always  assemble  to- 
gether. It  appears  that  under  these  exceptional  circum- 
stances communion  in  one  kind  under  the  species  of 
bread  was  permitted,  although  not  otherwise  allowed. 
(S.  Cyprian  de  Lapsis,  etc.) 

The  "  Agape,"  or  Love  Feast,  continued  throughout  this 
period  to  be  observed,  but  generally  in  the  evening.  The 
rich  brought  their  provisions  as  to  a  common  meal,  and 
the  poor  were  guests.  But  as  they  became,  in  a  later  age, 
the  occasion  of  much  scandal,  they  were  prohibited  by  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  AJ).  317. 
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Baptism  was  accompanied  by  many  significant  ceremo- 
nies. It  was  generally  administered  at  Easter,  or  Whit- 
suntide, on  the  eves  preceding  the  great  day  of  the  festival. 
The  Catechumens  turned  to  the  west,  and  renounced  Satan 
and  his  works ;  to  the  east,  and  repeated  the  Creed.  De- 
scending into  the  Font,  they  were  immersed  thrice,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  emerging,  they 
were  clad  in  white  garments,  and  tapers  were  put  into 
their  hands  as  the  <£cjtu7/i«'oi,  or  enlightened.  Milk  and 
honey  were  given  to  them  to  eat,  emblematical  of  the 
blessings  of  the  land  of  promise,  to  which  they  had  be- 
come heirs;  and  then  they  were  immediately  confirmed 
by  the  bishop,  or  by  a  presbyter  deputed  to  act  with 
Episcopal  authority. 

The  subjects  of  Baptism  were  very  commonly  adults, 
owing  to  the  numerous  conversions  effected  by  the  Church 
at  this  period ;  but  the  children  of  Christian  parents  were 
generally  baptized,  as  now,  in  their  infancy. 

We  have  already  considered  the  testimony  of  Justin 
Martyr  to  this  effect.  That  of  Irenseus  may  well  be  added. 
Writing  against  heresies  in  a  work  we  have  already  quoted, 
he  states  "that  the  ordinary  means  of  cleansing  from 
original  sin  was  Baptism,  and  that  children,  as  well  as 
others,  were,  therefore,  baptized  to  obtain  remission  of 
such  sin.  Christ,"  he  says,  "  came  to  save  all  persons ;  all 
who  by  Him  are  regenerated  unto  God,  infants  and  little 
ones,  children,  youths,  and  older  persons."  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  terms  baptism  and  regeneration  are  used 
as  synonymous  terms  by  this  writer,  as  by  all  other 
authors  of  this  period, 
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In  the  Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  the  days  of  S. 
Cyprian,  the  question  was  discussed  whether  it  was  expe- 
dient or  necessary  to  baptize  infants  on  the  eighth  day, 
following  the  analogy  of  circumcision.  S.  Cyprian,  and  a 
council  of  sixty-six  bishops,  decided  in  the  negative. 

"  It  is,"  say  they,  "  our  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
mercy  and  grace  of  God  is  to  be  denied  to  none  so  soon  as 
they  are  born;  for  if  the  greatest  offenders  receive  for- 
giveness, and  no  person  is  kept  from  baptism  and  grace, 
how  much  less  reason  is  there  to  prohibit  an  infant  who, 
newly  born,  has  no  other  sin,  save  that  he  has  derived 
from  Adam  according  to  the  flesh ! " 

Yet,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  was  customary,  in 
many  Churches,  to  defer  Baptism  till  the  eves  of  the  great 
festivals,  when  there  was  no  evident  danger  of  death. 
Palm  Sunday  even  obtained  the  name  "Octavae  Infan- 
tium,"  the  Octave  of  Infants,  upon  this  account. 

Immediately  after  Baptism,  if  the  bishop  was  pre- 
sent, Confirmation  followed — the  outward  form,  compre- 
hending the  "  Laying  on  of  hands,"  and  the  anointing  the 
forehead  with  oil  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  whence  Con- 
firmation was  frequently  called  "  The  Holy  Unction,"  or 
"  The  Seal  of  the  Lord."  Tertullian  mentions  the  use  of 
this  twofold  outward  form,  adding  that  the  object  was 
the  obtaining  the  "gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  by  that 
benediction*  Infants  were  frequently  the  subjects  of  Con- 
firmation, and  were  even  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Communion  afterwards.  S.  Cyprian  and  S.  Augustine 
both  mention  the  latter  practice,  which  endured  for  eight 

*  Tertullian  de  Bapt.  cap.  vii.  and  viii. 
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centuries  in  the  West,  and  is  still  in  existence  in  the 
East. 

The  penitential  discipline  of  the  Early  Church,  viewed 
in  comparison  with  modern  custom,  was  exceedingly  severe, 
and  the  performance  of  penance  a  matter  of  considerable 
length  and  difficulty. 

The  Church  divided  her  penitents  into  four  grades — the 
flentes  or  weepers,  the  audientes  or  hearers,  the  substrcUi  or 
prostrate,  and  the  consistentes  or  co-standers. 

This  distinction  probably  arose  in  the  days  of  S.  Cy- 
prian, in  consequence  of  the  Novatian  Schism.  There  is 
no  earlier  mention  of  it. 

The  station  of  the  flentes  was  outside  the  Church  in  the 
porch,  where  they  lay  prostrate,  imploring  the  prayers  of 
the  Faithful;  and  here  grievous  sinners,  including  many 
whose  sins  would  now  be  lightly  accounted,  remained  a 
whole  year.  "When  their  perseverance  in  this  humiliating 
condition  had  proved  their  sincerity,  they  were  admitted 
to  the  next  station. 

The  audientes,  or  hearers,  were  allowed  to  stay  through 
that  portion  of  the  "  Missa  Catechumenorum  "  concluding 
with  the  sermon,  within  the  entrance  of  the  Church.  Here 
they  remained  a  year  or  many  years,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  offence. 

The  substrati,  or  prostrate,  were  so  called  because  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  after  the  sermon,  and  lay  pros- 
trate during  the  prayers  which  were  offered  on  their 
behalf,  which  terminated  with  the  benediction  of  the 
bishop  or  celebrant. 

The  consistentes  were  those  in  the  last  grade  of  penitence, 

p 
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who  were  permitted  to  be  present  throughout  the  "  Missa 
Fidelium,"  but  not  to  communicate.  This  the  Council  of 
Nicsea  calls  "  communicating  in  prayers" 

Thus  S.  Basil  describes  the  stations  of  penitents : — "  The 
first  year  they  are  to  weep  before  the  gate  of  the  Church, 
the  second  year  to  be  admitted  to  hearing,  the  third  year 
to  lie  prostrate  (repentance,  properly  so-called),  and  the 
fourth  year  to  stand  with  the  Faithful  at  prayers,  without 
partaking  of  the  oblation." 

Penitents  were  required  to  observe  all  the  public  fasts 
of  the  Church,  to  abstain  from  much  talking  and  other  in- 
nocent diversions  or  alleviations  of  life,  to  pray  kneeling  on 
festivals  when  others  stood,  and  to  show  their  liberality 
towards  the  poor,  fulfilling  other  works  of  mercy,  such  as 
the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Public  penance  was  ordinarily  allowed  but  once,  and  it 
was  even  ordained  by  various  canons  that  the  Communion 
should  be  refused,  even  at  their  last  hour,  to  those  who  had 
relapsed,  or  who,  during  their  penance,  had  fallen  again 
into  grievous  and  mortal  sin.  The  ancient  canons  furnish 
full  proof  of  this  statement,  notably  those  of  the  Council 
of  Eliberis.29 

It  was  not  until  nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed,  in  the 
days  of  the  great  S.  Leo,  that  the  severity  of  this  disci- 
pline was  relaxed  to  any  extent.  Mosheim  thus  observes, 
speaking  of  those  latter  days — "A  new  method  of  pro- 
ceeding with  regard  to  penitents  was  now  introduced  into 
the  Latin  Church;  for  grievous  offenders,  who  had  for- 
merly been  obliged  to  confess  their  guilt  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation,  were  now  delivered  from  this  mortifying 
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penalty,  and  obtained  from  Leo  the  Great  permission  to 
confess  their  sins  privately  to  a  priest  appointed  for  that 
purpose."  Mosheim  laments  over  this  change,  as  though 
it  removed  a  great  barrier  against  immorality.  But  may 
we  not  rather  regard  it  as  dictated  by  the  soundest  wisdom 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Church  ?  for  while 
ante-baptismal  sin  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
obtain  plenary  and  instant  remission  in  the  waters  of 
regeneration,  post-baptismal  sin  could  only  be  remitted  by 
such  he'avy  penance,  that  multitudes  deferred  their  Bap- 
tism, like  Constantine  the  Great,  till  their  dying  hour, 
because  they  dared  not  face  the  contingencies  of  post- 
baptismal  sin,  from  which  they  hardly  dared  to  hope 
perfect  freedom. 

After  the  change,  Baptism  rapidly  assumed  its  proper 
place  in  the  system  of  the  Church,  and  Penance  became 
reduced  to  the  dimensions  it  was  destined  to  assume 
through  the  following  ages.  Whether  its  severity  was  not 
too  greatly  relaxed,  and  absolution  too  easily  attained,  will 
ever  be  open  to  question. 

The  state  of  Celibacy  was,  from  the  time  of  S.  Paul, 
regarded  as  a  higher  state  than  that  of  matrimony.  The 
Apostle's  statement,  "  He  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the 
things  that  belong  to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the 
Lord:  but  he  that  is  married  careth  for  the  things  that 
are  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife  (1  Cor.  viL 
32,  33),  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  the 
Early  Church ;  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  always 
considered  desirable,  although  not  of  necessity.  Much  infor- 
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mation  may  be  obtained  on  these  subjects  from  the  writings 
of  Tertullian  and  S.  Cyprian  concerning  "  virginity." 

The  rise  and  progress  of  monasticism  dates  from  the 
third  century,  although  from  a  yet  earlier  period  the 
writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  had  been  preparing  the 
minds  of  Christians  to  attach  a  high  value  to  the  ascetic 
and  contemplative  life,  and  perhaps  contributed  equally 
with  the  persecutions,  which  drove  thousands  of  confessors 
into  the  deserts,  to  people  those  solitudes  with  hermits  and 
communities  of  monks. 

The  first  Christian  hermit,  of  whom  we  have  any  distinct 
record,  was  S.  Paul,  whose  life  was  written  by  S.  Jerome. 
He  fled,  during  the  Decian  persecution,  into  the  deserts  of 
the  Thebaid,  where  for  upwards  of  ninety  years  he  led  a 
life  of  profound  solitude,  during  which  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  achieved  any  other  object  than  his  own  spiritual 
growth. 

But  the  famous  S.  Antony,  whose  biography,  written  by 
S.  Athanasius,  had  so  large  a  share  in  the  conversion  of  S. 
Augustine,  was  a  man  of  far  higher  mark,  and  has  left  a 
name  behind  him  which  will  never  perish. 

He  was  born  at  Coma,  a  village  in  the  Thebaid,  in  the 
year  251,  and  before  the  age  of  twenty  lost  both  his 
parents.  Shortly  afterwards,  hearing  the  Gospel  read  in 
Church,  he  was  struck  by  the  words,  "Sell  that  thou 
hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  Me,"  and 
he  received  them  as  a  direct  message  to  him  from  God. 

He  sold  all  his  property,  and  reserving  a  portion  for 
his  only  sister,  gave  all  the  rest  to  the  poor,  and  retired 
to  a  cave  near  his  native  village ;  but  not  finding  the  place 
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sufficiently  solitary,  he  retired  to  a  tomb,  where  he  was 
subject  to  frightful  visions  and  temptations  from  the  Evil 
One.  After  the  lapse  of  years  he  went  still  farther,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Eed  Sea,  where  he  took  possession  of  a 
ruined  castle,  in  which  he  dwelt  twenty  years.  During 
this  period  he  suffered  grievous  temptations  from  sensual 
allurements,  and  either  was,  or  imagined  himself  to  be, 
attacked  by  the  Evil  One  and  his  emissaries  in  every 
frightful  variety  of  form,  so  that  the  noise  of  his  conflicts 
was  heard  by  passers  by,  whom  he  never  admitted  into 
his  dwelling.  At  the  end  of  that  time  followers  and  imi- 
tators gathered  around  him,  to  whom  he  imparted  all  that 
he  knew  of  the  spiritual  life.  During  the  persecution 
under  Maximin,  he  left  his  desert  and  administered  to  the 
sufferers  in  every  possible  way ;  but  although  he  soothed 
their  last  agonies,  encouraged  them  to  die,  and,  in  short, 
put  himself  foremost  in  the  path  of  danger,  yet  he  could 
not  gain  the  object  after  which  he  sought,  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  Retiring  again  to  the  desert  when  the  perse- 
cution ceased,  he  sought  a  yet  wilder  retreat  than  before, 
under  the  guidance  of  some  Saracens,  and  found  it  in  a 
cave  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  where  a  clear  spring 
supplied  him  with  water,  and  a  few  palm  trees  sheltered 
him  from  the  heat.  Here  he  cultivated  a  little  corn  and 
vegetables,  but  ate  nothing  more.  The  more  he  shunned 
society,  the  more  it  sought  him ;  multitudes  followed  and 
sought  his  instructions,  and  sometimes  he  left  his  cell 
to  go  and  appease  some  quarrel  between  brethren;  but 
he  always  returned,  saying,  a  monk  away  from  his  cell 
was  as  a  fish  out  of  water. 
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Constantine  and  his  sons  sought  his  advice,  but  could 
never  entice  him  to  leave  his  retreat  and  appear  at  court. 
But  when  the  Arians  were  subverting  the  faith  of  many  in 
Alexandria,  he  left  his  desert  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the 
Catholics,  in  which  his  labours  were  abundantly  blessed. 
Retiring  to  his  monastery — for  the  neighbourhood  was 
now  peopled  with  his  spiritual  children — he  died  in  the 
year  356,  aged  105,  a  few  days  only  before  the  great 
Athanasius,  his  biographer,  fleeing  from  persecution,  found 
refuge  amongst  his  monks,  as  we  shall  hereafter  relate. 

The  example  set  by  Antony  found  numerous  followers ; 
and  the  "  ccenobitic,"  or  social  system,  upon  which  pattern 
the  later  monasteries  were  founded,  became  exceedingly 
prevalent. 

Pachomius,  like  Antony,  a  native  of  the  Thebaid, 
directed  by  a  heavenly  vision,  founded  a  monastery  in  an 
island  of  the  river  Nile,  called  Tabenne,  which  before  his 
death  numbered  1400  inmates,  and  had  become  the  pattern 
for  seven  similar  societies  following  his  rule. 

Absolute  obedience  to  the  abbot;  the  community  of 
goods;  labour  for  the  support  of  the  monastery  and  the 
poor ;  continual  private  prayer ;  frequent  services ;  fasting 
twice  in  the  week;  a  peculiar  dress,  which  they  were 
never  to  change  or  to  remove,  even  when  they  slept ; — such 
were  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  community. 

A  sister  of  Pachomius  came  to  visit  him,  but  not  being 
allowed  to  see  her  brother,  founded  a  convent  at  a  short 
distance  for  female  recluses,  who  first  took  the  name 
"nuns."  Before  the  close  of  a  century,  the  brethren 
following  the  rule  of  Pachomius  numbered  50,000. 
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The  famous  monasteries  of  Nitria,  renowned  in  the 
history  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  were  founded  by  one 
Amnion,  who  took  up  his  abode  on  the  Nitrian  mountain; 
and  those  of  Scetis  by  the  elder  Macarius,  so  called  to 
distinguish  him  from  a  celebrated  contemporary. 

Perpetual  silence  was  their  rule,  save  in  the  public 
worship  of  God.  Large  numbers  of  cells,  grouped  together, 
were  called  a  Laura,  and  their  inhabitants  Coenobites ;  but 
many  of  the  brethren  dwelt  apart  as  Solitaries.  We  shall 
behold  the  development  of  this  system  in  the  course  of 
our  history. 

We  have  already  learned,  from  the  account  given  us  by 
the  Church  of  Smyrna  of  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Polycarp, 
that  so  early  as  the  second  century  it  was  customary  to 
observe  the  anniversary  of  the  triumph  of  a  martyr,  or, 
as  we  should  now  say,  "  the  Saints'  Days." 

The  Holy  Eucharist  was  commonly  offered  upon  his 
tomb  as  an  act  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  acts  of  his  passion 
were  read.  Thus  the  Faithful  were  stirred  up  both  to 
veneration  and  imitation. 

The  first  day  of  the  week  was  known  from  Apostolic 
times  as  the  "Dies  Dominica,"  or  Lord's-day,  and  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  Sabbath,  which  was  still  separately 
observed  in  some  parts  of  the  Church.  The  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
observance  of  the  day,  which  was  thence  frequently  called 
the  "  Day  of  Bread." 

It  was  a  day  of  rest  and  gladness,  and  so  all  servile 
labour  was  interdicted  where  it  was  possible,  which  it 
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could  not  have  been  in  the  case  of  slaves  under  heathen 
masters  in  the  days  of  persecution ;  but  when  Constantino 
ascended  the  throne,  he  at  once  legalized  the  observance 
of  the  day  throughout  the  empire. 

All  fasting  was  prohibited  on  this  day,  even  in  the 
solemn  season  of  Lent,  as  we  learn  from  Tertullian,  who 
says,  "  We  count  it  a  crime  to  fast  on  the  Lord's-day ;" 
and  all  prayers  were  offered  in  a  standing  posture,  in 
memory  of  the  Lord's  Kesurrection. 

The  solemn  observance  of  Christmas -day,  the  Holy 
Week,  Easter,  Ascension-day,  and  Pentecost,  may  be 
traced  to  these  earlier  ages,  although,  in  the  East,  Christmas- 
day  was  confounded  with  the  Epiphany,  while  in  the 
West  it  was  observed,  as  we  now  observe  it,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December. 

The  Paschal  solemnity  usually  included  the  whole  week 
before,  as  well  as  the  week  after  Easter  Sunday,  although 
the  observance  of  the  Passion  by  the  Quarto-decimans  on 
the  fourteenth  of  the  moon,  in  the  Jewish  month  Nisan, 
upon  whatsoever  day  that  might  happen  to  fall,  caused  great 
diversity  of  practice,  which  was  obviated  at  Nicsea  by  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  that  Easter-day  should  always  be 
kept  on  the  Sunday  after  that  full  moon,  a  rule  which  still 
prevails. 

The  whole  space  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide,  as  Ter- 
tullian informs  us,  was  one  continued  festival,  during 
which  time  the  Church  particularly  exercised  herself  in 
meditation  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  as  re- 
cording the  results  of  the  Lord's  Kesurrection. 

All  fasting  and  kneeling  were  prohibited  during  this 
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solemn  season,  as  on  the  Lord's-day  itsel£  S.  Augustine 
particularly  mentions  the  celebration  of  Ascension-day, 
during  this  period,  as  of  Apostolical  institution.  The  vigils 
before  these  great  festivals,  as  also  before  the  days  of 
martyrs,  were  usually  observed  by  psalmody,  hymns,  and 
prayers  all  through  the  night. 

The  Lenten  fast  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian;  but  its  length 
is  very  doubtful  It  is  only  certain  that  it  was  observed 
with  great  severity  during  the  forty  hours  preceding  the 
Eesurrection,  as  early  as  the  second  century.  The  mode  of 
fasting  appears  to  have  been  a  rigorous  abstinence  from 
all  food  until  the  evening ;  while  the  abundance  of  which 
Christians  thus  deprived  themselves  was,  as  Origen  remarks, 
bestowed  upon  the  poor.  There  were  religious  assemblies 
and  sermons  each  day  in  Lent,  and  the  celebration  of  all 
festivals,  birthdays,  and  marriages  was  prohibited. 

Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  observed  as  days  of 
fasting,  and  called  "stationary  days,"  the  one  in  memory  of 
the  Betrayal,  the  other  of  the  Passion;  but  the  fast  termi- 
nated at  the  ninth  hour.  Origen  again  bears  testimony  to 
this  observance.  Many  Churches  added  Saturday  also  to 
the  list  of  fasting  days,  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath.80 


CHAPTER  XIL 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION   OF  CONSTANTINE  TO 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  NIC^EA. 

A.D.  312-325. 

TTTE  have  now  arrived  at  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  and  have  to  consider  her  as 
emerging  from  the  darkness  of  the  catacombs  to  the  light 
of  day,  no  longer  proscribed  and  persecuted,  but  the 
religion  of  the  rulers  of  the  world. 

Paganism  had  received  its  death  blow;  that  mighty 
system,  identified  with  all  the  past  glories  of  the  Eoman 
state,  was  now  deprived  of  the  Imperial  support  which 
had  been  the  sole  secret  of  its  strength.  It  still  lingered 
on  indeed,  but  in  a  moribund  condition,  perishing  by  slow 
but  sure  decay. 

But  although  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  sealed 
its  fate,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  was  immediate,  or  that  the  adherents  of 
Paganism  had  as  yet  fully  comprehended  the  blow  which 
they  had  received. 

Constantine  was  not  yet  even  a  catechumen.  It  was  a 
very  arduous  task  to  eradicate  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  his  early  years,  and  he  only  disclosed  his  new  opinions 
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publicly,  so  far  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  act  upon  them 
with  effect. 

Thus  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign  Christianity 
was  ever  advancing,  but  with  the  gentleness  of  the  rising 
tide,  not  with  the  rush  of  an  avalanche;  so  that  its 
enemies  were  long  before  they  realized  how  real  was  its 
progress. 

Up  to  this  time  Apollo  had  been  the  tutelary  deity  of 
Constantine,  and  the  altars  of  the  Sun  god  were  rich  with 
his  offerings.  Thus  the  Pagans  ascribed  his  rapid  career 
of  victory  and  success  to  the  protection  and  favour  of  that 
deity.  Yet  from  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  power  in 
Britain  he  had  uniformly  favoured,  the  Christians,  having, 
as  he  himself  stated,  indignantly  beheld  the  cruelties 
inflicted  by  Galerius  upon  citizens  whose  only  crime  was 
their  religion. 

Following  the  authority  and  advice  of  a  dying  father, 
he  had  suspended  from  the  first  the  persecuting  edicts  in 
the  region  under  his  dominion ;  and  the  Christians  flocked 
to  his  legions  in  great  numbers,  assured  of  his  protection. 
And  now  he  was  master  of  Eome. 

Persecution  ceased  from  the  moment  of  his  victory;  and 
five  months  after  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Milan  was  issued, 
which  conferred  lasting  peace  upon  the  Church.  Constan- 
tine had  already  met  Iicinius,  the  sovereign  of  the  East, 
and,  with  his  concurrence,  had  proclaimed  full  liberty  to 
the  Christians,  and  to  all  others,  of  exercising  the  religion 
which  they  deemed  best  adapted  to  their  use,  exacting 
from  the  governors  of  the  provinces  a  strict  obedience  to 
the  true  and  simple  meaning  of  the  Edict,  which  was 
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designed  to  secure,  without  limitation  or  exception,  full 
liberty  of  conscience. 

It  was  also  enacted  that  the  Churches  and  lands  which 
had  been  confiscated,  or  unjustly  taken  from  the  Christians, 
should  be  restored  to  the  Church  without  dispute  or  delay, 
and  without  expense.  Any  loss  which-  might  thereby 
accrue  to  the  actual  possessors  was  to  be  reimbursed  from 
the  Imperial  Treasury. 

Meanwhile  another  enemy  of  the  Church,  arid  ally  of 
Maxentius,  met  his  doom. 

When  Galerius  in  his  last  illness  proclaimed  toleration 
to  the  afflicted  Church,  he  had  associated  the  names  of 
Constantino  and  Iicinius  with  his  own,  being  well  assured 
of  their  concurrence.  But  he  did  not  venture  to  insert  in 
the  preamble  the  name  of  Maximin,  whose  consent  was  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  who  succeeded  shortly  after- 
wards to  the  provinces  of  Asia.  For  six  months,  however, 
Maximin  affected  to  follow  the  prudent  counsels  of  his 
predecessor  and  benefactor,  and  directed  the  public  officers 
to  connive  at  the  secret  assemblies  of  the  Christians. 

In  consequence  great  numbers  were  delivered  from  exile 
and  prison,  and  the  Church  thanked  God  and  took  courage. 
But  the  calm  was  of  short  duration.  Cruelty  and  super- 
stition were  the  ruling  features  of  the  character  of  Maximin, 
and  after  a  short  period  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
heathen  priests,  and,  in  spite  of  the  examples  of  his 
colleagues,  renewed  the  worst  features  of  the  late  perse- 
cution throughout  his  dominions. 

He  had  but  a  short  time.  Impelled  towards  his  fate,  he 
assumed  the  character  of  the  avenger  of  Maxentius,  and 
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in  the  depth  of  winter  left  Syria  with  Ms  army  to  fall 
upon  Licinius  as  the  ally  of  Constantine.  The  season  was 
a  severe  one ;  great  numbers  of  his  army  perished  in  the 
snow ;  yet  he  arrived  with  the  remnant  on  the  borders  of 
the  Bosphorus,  before  the  news  had  reached  the  lieutenants 
of  Licinius  that  he  had  left  Syria. 

Byzantium  succumbed  to  its  fate,  when  Maximin  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Licinius  awaited  him  at  a  distance 
of  eighteen  miles. 

After  a  fruitless  negotiation,  the  two  princes  had  recourse 
to  arms.  Maximin  possessed  seventy  thousand  followers, 
Licinius  only  thirty  thousand;  but  the  hand  of  Divine 
vengeance  was  against  the  perfidious  persecutor.  He  was 
utterly  defeated,  and  fled  with  such  desperate  haste  that 
within  a  day  he  reached  Nicomedia,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  pale,  trembling,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity.  He  might  still  have 
protracted  the  struggle ;  but  he  had  lost  all  his  courage 
and  prudence.  He  retreated  to  Tarsus ;  repealed  the  edicts 
against  the  Christians,  which  he  now  recognized  as  the 
cause  of  the  Divine  wrath ;  slew  his  Pagan  divines,  who 
had  assured  him  of  the  favour  of  their  gods ;  and  ended 
the  lamentable  scene  by  taking  poison.  In  the  lingering 
agony  which  followed,  he  lost  his  sight,  and  though  blind  to 
all  around  him,  nevertheless  his  imagination  peopled  the 
void.  "Do  you  not  see,"  he  cried  to  his  attendants,  "God 
is  there,  robed  in  white,  giving  sentence  against  me."  He 
dashed  his  head  against  the  wall,  and,  in  alternations  of 
dark  despair  and  piteous  appeals  to  the  Divine  mercy, 
breathed  his  last.    His  innocent  children,  a  boy  of  eight 
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and  a  girl  of  seven,  were  put  to  death  by  the  ruthless 
Iicinius. 

Meanwhile  Constantine  was  rapidly  manifesting  the 
favour  with  which  he  regarded  the  Christians.  His  self- 
interest  doubtless  struggled  long  with  his  conviction  of 
the  truth ;  but  he  must  greatly  have  conquered  the  pre- 
judices of  the  army  and  of  his  people  before  he  could 
erect  in  the  midst  of  Eome  a  statue  of  himself,  bearing 
the  cross  in  his  right  hand,  with  an  inscription  referring 
the  victory  of  his  arms,  and  the  deliverance  of  Home,  to 
that  saving  sign. 

But  the  principal  standard  which  described  the  triumph 
of  the  cross  was  the  Labarum,  which  we  have  previously 
mentioned,  a  standard  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a 
silken  veil  hanging  from  the  transverse  beam,  surmounted 
by  a  crown  of  gold,  inclosing  the  sacred  monogram. 
This  standard  was  committed  to  the  care  of  fifty  chosen 
wamors,  and  some  fortunate  accidents  (as  Gibbon  calls 
them)  soon  introduced  an  opinion  that  its  guards  were  in- 
vulnerable in  the  execution  of  their  office.  In  the  second 
war  against  Iicinius,  which  we  have  to  relate,  the  sight 
of  this  banner  animated  the  soldiers  of  Constantine  with 
invincible  courage,  and  scattered  terror  and  dismay  through 
the  opposing  legions,  which  the  Pagans  attributed  to  magic, 
but  the  Christians  to  the  Divine  aid. 

There  is  still  extant  a  medal  of  Constantine,  whereon 
the  Labarum  is  depicted  with  these  words,  "  In  hoc  signo 
vinces,"  as  a  legend. 

It  is  difficult  in  these  days  to  comprehend  the  total 
change  of  feeling  which  was  involved  in  these  circum- 
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stances.  The  Cross,  as  the  instrument  of  the  tortures 
inflicted  only  upon  slaves  and  strangers,  was  an  object 
of  detestation  to  a  Eoman  citizen,  so  closely  was  it 
associated  with  the  thought  of  ignominy  and  pain.  For 
instance,  Cicero  writes :  "  Let  the  very  name  of  the  Cross 
be  absent,  not  merely  from  the  body  of  a  Eoman  citizen, 
but  even  from  the  thoughts,  the  eyes,  and  the  ears." 

Yet  on  all  occasions  of  danger,  distress,  or  temptation, 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  Primitive  Christians  to  fortify 
both  mind  and  body  by  the  sign,  which  they  seemed 
almost  to  regard  as  an  infallible  preservative  against 
spiritual  evil.  And  now,  by  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment, the  ignominy  of  the  Cross  passed  away,  and  it 
became  the  chosen  sign  under  which  the  legions  of  the 
empire  marched  to  victory. 

A  further  act  of  Constantino  protected  the  Christians 
against  the  animosity  of  the  Jews,  hitherto  their  most 
relentless  adversaries,  while  he  attempted  to  restrain  the 
scandalous  impurity  habitual  to  Pagans  by  laws  of  so 
severe  a  character,  that  their  execution  became  almost 
impossible.  In  a.d.  319  he  forbade  private  sacrifices  and 
divination,  making  their  celebration  a  capital  offence, 
although  their  public  exercise  was  still  permitted.  In  321 
an  edict  was  issued  which  commanded  the  public  observ- 
ance of  the  Sunday,  which  appears  to  have  been  gladly 
accepted  by  all — by  the  Christians  for  obvious  reasons,  by 
the  Pagans  as  merely  an  exercise  of  the  Pontifical  authority 
possessed  by  the  Emperor  according  to  the  Pagan  system. 
Holidays  were  doubtless  as  acceptable  then  as  now.  As 
sovereign,  Constantine  was  still  "Pontifex  Maximus"  and 
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we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  his  official  and  his 
personal  acts.  Even  yet  he  was  unbaptized,  and  only  a 
protector,  not  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Agricultural  labours  might  still  be  carried  on  during  the 
Sunday,  but  all  traffic  in  towns  was  to  be  suspended ;  and 
even  the  heathen  soldiers  were  required  to  repeat  a  prayer 
to  the  "  Supreme  Deity."  Sozomen  adds  that  the  enact- 
ment was  extended  to  the  Friday.  By  an  edict  the  same 
year,  the  old  laws  against  unmarried  citizens  were  re- 
pealed in  favour  of  the  growing  Christian  sentiment  for 
celibacy. 

But  a  crisis  was  approaching  in  the  history  of  Constan- 
tino, the  last  and  decisive  struggle  with  Licinius. 

In  his  heart  Licinius  hated  Christianity,  and,  undeterred 
by  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  commenced  a  CQunter 
legislation  in  the  East  in  favour  of  Paganism.  His  do- 
minions embraced  all  the  Eoman  provinces  in  Asia,  Europe 
being  under  the  rule  of  Constantine,  with  the  exception 
of  Thrace. 

First,  he  forbade  the  clergy  to  hold  synods;  secondly, 
to  hold  Church  services  in  cities;  thirdly,  he  dismissed 
his  Christian  officers,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods. 

At  Sebaste  forty  Christian  soldiers  refused.  It  was  a 
bitterly  cold  night,  and  they  were  stripped  and  exposed 
on  a  frozen  lake  to  the  severity  of  an  Armenian  winter, 
while  hot  baths  and  warm  shelter  were  provided  on  the 
well-guarded  shore  for  those  who  consented  to  apostatize. 
One  after  another  they  sank  down  and  died,  while  the 
survivors  continued  to  pray — "As  forty  have  entered  the 
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lists,  so  may  forty  gain  the  crown."  The  prayer  was  heard. 
One  indeed  gave  way;  but  his  place  was  immediately 
filled  by  one  of  the  guards,  who  professed  himself  a 
Christian,  and  died  like  the  others. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  orations  of  S.  Basil  com- 
memorates their  suffering  and  their  victory^ 

Bishops  were,  as  before,  the  objects  of  the  greatest 
hatred.  One  was  cut  in  pieces,  another  had  his  hands 
mutilated  with  hot  iron,  so  as  to  disable  him  from  per- 
forming the  sacred  rites. 

The  military  administration  of  Constantine  had  been 
glorious.  He  had  taught  the  Goths  and  their  kindred 
barbarians  to  dread  the  very  name  of  Eome,  and  forced 
them  to  supply  the  flower  of  their  youth  to  fill  the  Eoman 
legions.  And  now  circumstances  made  it  evident  that 
there  was  but  room  for  one  Eoman  emperor,  and  that  the 
rival  religions  (if  Paganism  could  be  called  a  religion) 
must  contend  once  more  for  the  supremacy — nay,  the  right 
to  exist — in  the  persons  of  their  respective  protectors, 
Constantine  and  Licinius. 

The  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  war  was  fought 
at  Adrianople,  in  September,  a.d?  323,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hebrus;  and  it  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
Licinius,  who  took  refuge  in  Byzantium.  Another  battle 
was  fought  near  Scutari  with  similar  results ;  and  Licinius 
surrendered  his  person  to  Constantine,  was  admitted  the 
same  day  to  the  imperial  banquet,  and  sent  into  honourable 
captivity  at  Thessalonica.  Here  he  was  accused  of  con- 
spiracy, and  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  bar- 
barians, so  his  confinement  was  terminated  by  death. 

Q 
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By  this  victory  of  Constantine  the  Eoman  world  was 
again  united  under  one  emperor,  thirty- seven  years  after 
its  division  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  The  im- 
mediate consequences  of  this  revolution  were,  the  final 
establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  national  religion,  and 
the  foundation  of  Constantinople.  Constantine  had  learned 
from  the  disturbances  excited  by  the  heathen  priesthood 
in  favour  of  Iicinius,  that  neither  the  empire  nor  himself 
could  expect  any  tranquillity  or  safety  while  the  ancient 
superstitions  existed ;  and  from  this  period  Pagan  emblems 
disappeared  from  Eoman  coins  and  medals,  while  the 
emperor  openly  opposed  the  rites  of  heathen  worship  as 
detrimental  to  the  state. 

The  Church  had  fought  the  battle  against  Pagan  in- 
tolerance, and  the  powers  of  evil  had  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  crush  her  by  persecution. 

But,  foiled  in  this  attempt,  they  had  recourse  to  yet  more 
deadly  weapons,  less  abhorrent  indeed  to  flesh  and  blood, 
but  far  more  likely  to  command  success.  The  Faith  for 
which  the  martyrs  died  was  assaulted  by  the  introduction 
of  schism  and  deadly  heresy — the  schism  of  the  Donatists, 
the  heresy  of  the  Arians. 

Mensurius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  dying  in  the  year  311, 
the  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  also  of  the  laity,  chose 
the  Archdeacon  Csecilianus  to  be  his  successor,  and  con- 
secrated him  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the 
Numidian  bishops,  who  had  always  hitherto  been  con- 
sulted. The  Numidians  were  greatly  offended,  and  led  by 
Donatus,  Bishop  of  Casse  Nigrse,  deposed  Csecilianus,  upon 
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the  ground  that  he  had  been  consecrated  by  a  "  Traditor," 
Felix  of  Aptunga,  and  that  he  had  cruelly  withheld  relief 
from  those  who  had  voluntarily  courted  martyrdom  during 
the  late  persecution.  Therefore  they  proceeded  to  conse- 
crate Majorinus,  his  deacon,  Bishop  of  Carthage. 

The  Carthaginian  Church  was  utterly  distracted  between 
the  two  factions,  and  the  unhappy  controversy  spread  so 
rapidly  that  all  the  provinces  of  Africa  took  part  in  the 
strife,  and  in  every  important  city  there  were  shortly  two 
bishops  to  be  found,  differing  only  by  their  allegiance  to 
Csecilianus  or  Majorinus. 

When  the  edict  of  Milan  extended  toleration  to  the 
Church,  and  recognized  Christians  as  a  body  known  to  the 
law,  a  separate  ordinance,  addressed  to  the  Proconsul  of 
Africa,  interpreted  that  designation  to  mean  the  "  Catholic 
Church,"  in  opposition  to  the  Donatist  schism. 

Whereupon  the  Donatists  appealed  to  the  emperor,  who 
referred  the  case  to  Melchiades,  Bishop  of  Borne,  and  three 
Gallic  bishops.  The  result  was,  that  Csecilianus  was  fully 
acquitted  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  and  the  evidence 
that  Felix  had  been  a  Traditor  was  pronounced  a  wretched 
forgery.  The  Donatists  thereupon  appealed  to  a  council, 
and  Constantine  summoned  a  large  assembly  of  bishops  to 
meet  at  Aries  in  the  year  314.  Nearly  four  hundred  bishops 
assembled,  including  the  Bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  and 
York.  The  cause  of  Csecilianus  was  still  triumphant  ;81  but 
with  an  earnest  desire  for  peace  and  unity,  the  council 
simply  deposed  Majorinus,  and  decreed  that  in  every  see 
save  Carthage  the  bishop,  senior  by  consecration,  whether  he 
had  followed  Csecilianus  or  Majorinus,  should  retain  the  see. 


J- 
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But  far  from  accepting  this  compromise,  offered  in 
genuine  Christian  love,  the  Donatists  "appealed  unto 
Caesar  "  in  the  person  of  Constantine. 

The  emperor  rightly  characterized  their  appeal  as  treason 
to  the  Church  and  its  Lord.  Still,  he  confronted  Caecilianus 
with  his  accusers,  and  confirmed  the  decisions  of  the 
council. 

Thereupon  the  Donatists  loaded  him  with  the  bitterest 
reproaches,  and  the  basest  insinuations  against  his  honour 
and  justice ;  so  that,  moved  by  a  righteous  indignation,  he 
deprived  them  of  their  churches  in  Africa,  and  banished 
their  bishops,  whereupon  violent  commotions  arose. 

These  unhappy  scenes  gave  rise  to  a  horrible  confederacy 
of  desperate  ruffians,  known  as  the  circumcellions.  This 
furious  and  bloody  set  of  men,  compc  ed  of  the  savage 
populace  who  embraced  the  party  of  the  Donatists,  main- 
tained their  cause  by  force  of  arms,  and  overrunning 
all  Africa,  filled  that  unhappy  province  with  slaughter  and 
rapine,  until,  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  Constantine,  having  in 
vain  tried  every  other  mode  of  accommodation,  was  per- 
suaded by  the  governors  of  Africa  to  repeal  the  laws 
against  the  Donatists,  and  proclaim  full  toleration.  This 
outrageous  multitude,  however,  disdained  to  live  in  peace 
with  the  Catholics,  whom  they  had  treated  with  the  most 
ferocious  cruelty ;  and  utterly  careless  of  death,  which  they 
regarded  simply  as  martyrdom,  became  themselves  the 
most  ruthless  of  persecutors,  making  it  dangerous  for  the 
Catholics  to  dwell  elsewhere  than  within  the  shelter  of 
their  cities.  The  bands  of  circumcellions,  whose  war-cry 
was  more  dreaded  than  the  roaring  of  lions,  roamed  from 
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tillage  to  village,  and  house  to  house,  armed  with  huge 
clubs,  which  they  called  Israels,  wherewith  they  merci- 
lessly assaulted  those  who  refused  to  support  their  cause 
by  involuntary  contributions.  Their  pride  and  insolence 
knew  no  bounds.  Excluded,  by  their  own  act,  from  the 
civil  and  religious  communion  of  mankind,  they  boldly 
excommunicated  the  Catholic  Church,  asserting  that  all 
the  bishops  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  infected  with  the 
guilt  of  schism ;  that  the  Church  was  now  confined  to  the 
faithful  in  Africa,  who  had  alone  preserved  the  integrity 
of  their  faith  and  discipline.  This  uncharitable  theory 
was  supported  by  unequivocal  practice.  They  re-baptized 
the  laymen  and  re-ordained  the  priests  who  became  pro- 
selytes to  their  schism,  while  bishops,  virgins,  and  even 
infants,  had  to  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  public  penance 
before  they  could  be  purified  from  the  guilt  of  Catholic 
communion.  If  they  obtained  possession  of  the  sacred 
buildings  which  the  Catholics  had  occupied,  they  washed 
the  pavements,  scraped  the  walls,  burnt  the  altar  if  of  wood, 
melted  the  sacred  vessels,  and  even  cast  the  reserved  Sacra- 
ment to  dogs.  Yet  they  still  retained  all  the  externals  of 
Catholic  faith  and  worship,  and  a  stranger  could  not  have 
distinguished  any  variation  between  the  rites  of  the  rival 
bodies  in  Africa.  Under  the  second  Donatus,  who  suc- 
ceeded Majorinus,  they  gained  great  power,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  distracted  the  African  Church  for  generations. 

But  this  schism  was  confined  to  Africa,  and  has  left  no 
fruits  of  bitterness  to  the  Church  of  later  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  Arianism  penetrated   the  whole   Christian 
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world,  and  has  been  the  prolific  parent  of  modern  heresy. 
From  the  age  of  Constantine  to  the  fall  of  the  empire  its 
struggles  deeply  affected  the  welfare  both  of  Eoman  and 
Barbarian.     Hence  it  merits  our  close  attention. 

Arius,  the  great  heresiarch,  was  a  Libyan  by  birth,  who 
joined  the  schism,  known  as  the  Meletian  schism,  which 
was  originated  in  the  African  Church  by  Meletius,  Bishop 
of  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt.  Bepenting  of  his  weakness,  he 
was  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  rebellion  by  Peter,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  subsequently  a  martyr,  and  was  ordained 
deacon,  but  relapsing,  was  again  excommunicated.  Once 
more  abjuring  his  schismatic  propensities,  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  Achillas,  the  successor  of  Peter,  and  under 
Alexander,  the  successor  of  Achillas,  acted  as  one  of  the 
chief  parochial  clergy  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  319,  Alexander  preached  a  sermon  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which  he  stated  the  Faith 
with  great  clearness  of  speech,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
Arius,  who  accused  his  bishop  of  tritheism  (or  the  worship 
of  three  gods),  and  published  an  indignant  protest,  arguing 
that  the  Father  must  have  existed  before  the  Son ;  that  the 
Son  was  not,  therefore,  eternal ;  that,  like  all  other  crea- 
tures, He  was  made  of  a  substance  not  previously  existing, 
and  was  not,  therefore,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father. 

The  great  fallacy  of  his  argument  lay,  of  course,  in  his 
arguing  from  human  things  to  divine,  as  if  they  were 
necessarily  parallel,  and  its  charm  to  the  multitude  lay  in 
the  ease  with  which  such  a  system  could  be  comprehended, 
in  contrast  to  the  mystery  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which 
was  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  comprehension. 
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The  manners  of  Arius  were  very  attractive.  His  moral 
character,  apart  from  his  pride  and  self-sufficiency  was  irre- 
proachable.  A  tall,  elderly  man,  with  worn,  pallid  features, 
and  downcast  eyes,  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  bearing,  his 
musical  and  persuasive  voice,  his  fluent  eloquence,  had  an 
irresistible  charm  for  the  giddy  multitude  of  Alexandria. 
His  party  grew  daily  in  numbers.  The  streets  re-echoed 
with  disputations  on  the  most  sacred  mysteries,  which 
were  in  great  danger  of  being  thereby  brought  into  con- 
tempt. It  is  said  that  if  one  asked  a  baker  for  bread,  he 
would  reply,  before  serving  his  customer,  "Great  is  the 
Only  Begotten,,,  to  which  his  customer  might  answer,  if  an 
Arian,  "  Greater  is  He  that  begat  Him,"  thereby  losing  all 
chance  of  receiving  the  bread  he  came  to  buy.  The  public 
baths  echoed  with  their  noisy  and  irreverent  disputations. 
Alexandria  had  been  the  great  seat  of  the  later  Grecian 
philosophy,  and  philosophical  disputations  had  great  charms 
for  its  excitable  populace. 

Alexander  summoned  a  council  of  one  hundred  bishops, 
before  whom  Arius  made  his  appearance.  The  council 
question  proposed  to  him  was  this,  "  Could  the  Son  of  God 
have  changed  from  good  to  evil  ?"  Arius  unhesitatingly 
replied,  "Yes,  He  could  j"82  and  the  council  pronounced  a 
solemn  anathema  against  him  and  his  adherents.  What  else, 
indeed,  could  they  do  ?  The  very  existence  of  traditional 
Christianity  was  at  stake,  the  whole  question  of  the  In- 
carnation. 

Expelled  from  Alexandria,  Arius  visited  Palestine,  where 
he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  his  old  schoolfellow, 
Eusebius,  of  Nicomedia,  finding  partial  support  also  from 
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Eusebius,  the  historian,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  while  the 
Bishops  of  Bithynia  pronounced  him  worthy  of  commu- 
nion. 

Alexander  issued  an  encyclical  letter,  in  which  he  gave 
a  full  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  heresy,  while 
Arius  replied  by  embodying  his  opinions  in  a  set  of  verses 
called  the  "Thalia,"  in  which  he  described  the  Son  as  a 
creature  of  the  Father's  will,  not  one  in  essence  with 
Him,  but  only  capable  of  knowing  Him  in  part,  the  first, 
indeed,  of  creatures,  but  that  was  alL  These  verses  were 
bandied  about  as  popular  songs  of  the  present  day  might 
be,  and  the  very  boys  and  women  were  assailed  in  the 
markets  with  flippant  jests  upon  "  an  Eternal  Son." 

At  this  point  Constantine  wrote  to  the  disputants,  utterly 
misapprehending  the  point  in  question.  He  assured  them 
their  differences  were  but  trivial,  and  besought  them  to  be 
reconciled ;  but  matters  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  Em- 
peror perceived  that  he  had  utterly  mistaken  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question;  and  the  inefficacy  of  provincial 
councils  or  synods  to  settle  the  dispute,  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  a  general  council  representing  the  whole  of 
Christendom. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  this  matter  Constantine 
acted  upon  his  own  private  judgment,  but  rather  upon  the 
counsels  of  his  spiritual  advisers:  although  not  yet  admitted 
by  Baptism  to  the  number  of  the  Faithful,  he  had  as- 
sumed the  office  of  Protector  of  the  Church,  and  as  such 
he  now  used  the  resources  of  the  imperial  power  to  sum- 
mon her  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  rulers  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  defraying  their  expenses  from  the  treasury. 
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Before  this  period,  as  we  have  frequently  seen,  the 
government  of  the  Church  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops,  with  the  assistance  of  local  synods,  composed  of 
their  presbytery,  who  formed  the  council.  The  same  prin- 
ciple was  observed  in  the  government  of  provinces,  where 
the  metropolitan  assembled  his  suffragans,  and  affairs  of 
importance  were  submitted  to  their  collective  wisdom.  A 
legitimate  development  of  this  principle  was  the  gathering 
together  of  the  metropolitans  of  the  whole  Church,  with 
such  of  their  suffragans  as  could  attend,  to  decide  upon 
matters  of  doctrine  and  practice,  involving  the  welfare  of 
Christendom  in  general. 

This  had  never  been  practicable,  for  obvious  reasons, 
during  the  age  of  persecutions ;  but,  under  the  authority 
of  Constantine,  the  first  general  council  was  now  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Nicaea,  the  chief  city  of  Bithynia,  in 
Asia  Minor. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  Constantine  only  assumed 
authority  over  the  external  affairs  of  the  Church,  where 
they  necessarily  came  into  contact  with  the  secular  autho- 
rity. In  his  view,  as  Mosheim  observes,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church  was  divided  into  the  external  and 
internal  inspection.  The  latter,  which  was  committed  to 
bishops  and  councils,  related  to  religious  controversies,  the 
forms  of  divine  worship,  the  offices  of  the  priests,  the  cor- 
rectiotvof  vices  and  scandals  amongst  the  clergy,  etc.  etc. 
The  external  administration  comprehended  all  things  that 
related  to  the  outward  condition,  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  in  its  relation  to  the  state ;  to  all  controversies  con- 
cerning the  temporal  possessions,  the  revenues,  the  rights 
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and  privileges  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  the  limits  of  eccle- 
siastical provinces,  and  civil  causes  between  the  ministers 
of  the  Church. 

Naturally  there  was  occasionally  some  confusion  in  this 
division,  and  the  limits  were  occasionally  overstepped  on 
either  side,  as  we  shall  frequently  perceive  in  the  history 
of  the  sons  of  Constantine  and  their  successors. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FROM  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NIC^EA  TO  THE  DEATH 

OF  CONSTANTINE. 

A.D.  325-887. 

r  I  THE  first  (Ecumenical  Council  met  at  Nicsea,  situated 
-*-  near  the  imperial  palace  at  Nicomedia,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  June,  a.d  325.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen 
bishops  represented  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Sylvester, 
the  aged  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  unable  to  encounter  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  was  represented  by  two  of 
his  priests.  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  the 
bosom  friend  of  the  emperor,  is  said  to  have  presided. 
Alexander  was,  of  course,  present,  and  was  attended  by 
his  deacon,  the  great  Athanasius,  who  then  first  became 
known  to  fame. 

Until  the  arrival  of  the  emperor,  the  council  held  its 
sessions  in  the  cathedral ;  after  his  arrival,  in  the  imperial 
palace.  Constantine  attended,  clad  in  gold  and  purple, 
but  without  the  pomp  of  guards,  and  took  his  seat  modestly 
as  one  who  came  to  hear,  not  to  judge. 

Before  this  imposing  assembly  thus  met,  in  reliance 
upon  His  promise,  Who  had  said  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
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should  guide  His  Church  into  all  truth,  Alius  was  per- 
sonally examined. 

He  plainly  stated,  in  the  course  of  his  replies,  (1)  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  a  creature ;  (2)  that  there  was  a  time 
when  He  did  not  exist ;  (3)  that  He  was  created  out  of 
nothing ;  (4)  that  He  might  have  sinned  against  God. 

The  assembly  cried  out  and  stopped  their  ears.  Still  it 
was  wisely  decided  that  the  question  should  not  be  settled 
by  mere  protest,  but  solemnly  discussed.  Accordingly 
Athanasius  and  others  exhibited  their  argumentative 
powers  on  behalf  of  the  truth.  The  Arians  and  Eusebians 
contrived  to  affix  a  heretical  meaning  to  every  scriptural 
phrase,  even  evading  such  texts  as  "  I  and  My  Father  are 
One,"  or  the  expression,  "  He  is  very  God,"  by  these  equi- 
vocal explanations. 

Only  one  word  could  not  be  evaded,  and  it  was  made 
the  test  of  orthodoxy.  It  was  the  "Homoousion"  express- 
ing the  words  in  our  English  creed,  "Being  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father."  Then  the  Nicene  Creed,  containing 
this  word,  was  drawn  up  as  far  as  the  clause,  "and 
I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  excepting  the  words, 
"Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end,"  which  were  added, 
together  with  the  concluding  portion,  at  Constantinople, 
in  381  A.D. 

Seventeen  Arian  bishops  refused  to  sign  it;  but  all 
yielded  under  imperial  pressure  excepting  five ;  for  the 
emperor  menaced  them  with  civil  penalties.  Three  of 
these,  including  Eusebius,  at  length  gave  way,  and  Alius 
had  but  two  episcopal  supporters  left,  who  were  banished 
with  him,  and  with  two  of  his  personal  friends,  to  Illyria. 
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Acesius,  the  Novatian  bishop,  was  present,  by  the  desire 
of  Constantine,  at  the  council  The  origin  of  this  sect  in 
the  days  of  Cyprian  has  already  been  related.  When  the 
council  was  over,  Constantine  asked  Acesius  why  he  would 
not  return  to  Catholic  unity.  He  replied  that  he  could 
not  swerve  from  the  rule  which  denied  absolution  to 
those  who  fell  into  mortal  sin  after  baptism.  "Then  take  a 
ladder,"  said  Constantine,  "  and  go  to  heaven  alone." 

It  appears  from  authentic  records,  that  in  addition  to 
the  condemnation  of  Arius,  other  important  points  were 
determined  in  the  course  of  the  council.  (1.)  The  Paschal 
controversy  was  terminated  in  favour  of  the  practice 
generally  existing  in  the  West,  and  all  Churches  were 
ordered  to  keep  Easter  in  future  upon  the  Sunday  following 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  moon  after  the  vernal 
equinox;  a  rule  still  regulating  that  important  festival. 
(2.)  The  troubles  Novatian  had  excited  by  opposing  the 
restoration  of  the  lapsed  to  the  communion  of  the  Church 
were  appeased.  (3.)  The  Meletian  schism,  caused  originally 
by  the  deposition  of  Meletius  of  Lycopolis,  by  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  was  happily  terminated,  Meletius  being  ad- 
mitted to  communion,  and  allowed  to  retain  the  title 
without  the  powers  of  a  bishop,  while  his  clergy  were 
allowed  to  exercise  their  functions  after  the  canonical 
defects  in  their  ordination  had  been  supplied. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  were  now  despatched  to  all 
parts  of  Christendom,  and  were  received  with  universal 
joy.  Men  supposed  that  the  painful  struggle  was  over. 
The  cause  of  truth  had  triumphed,  and  Gregory  of  Armenia 
but  expressed  the  general  feeling  when,  receiving  the 
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Nioene  Creed,  he  exclaimed,  "  Yea,  verily,  we  glorify  Him 
Who  was  before  all  worlds,  adoring  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
the  One  Divinity  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for  ever.     Amen." 

Thus  the  first  great  battle  which  the  Church  had  to 
wage  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  was  won;  and 
when  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  at  stake, 
we  shall  not  wonder  that  men  thanked  God  so  earnestly 
for  Nicsea. 

For  some  time  after  the  council  Constantine  steadily 
pursued  the  course  he  had  inaugurated  at  Nicsea,  caring, 
perhaps,  a  little  for  truth,  and  much  more  for  peace.  He 
banished  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  another  bishop,  for 
communicating  with  the  heretics ;  and  even  condescended 
to  write  a  personal  letter  to  Arius,  in  which  he  ridiculed 
both  his  person  and  his  doctrines. 

About  the  year  326  his  mother,  the  pious  Helena,  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  to  satisfy  the  instinct  of  piety, 
by  visiting  the  scenes  of  the  earthly  life  and  sufferings  of 
the  Saviour.  The  jealousy  of  the  Pagans  had  raised  a 
huge  mound  of  earth  over  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  had  erected  a  temple  to  Venus  upon  the  summit. 

This  temple  Helena  caused  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
mound  to  be  removed,  when  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  again 
brought  to  light ;  and,  according  to  a  tradition,  supported 
by  the  venerable  authority  of  S.  Cyril,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Chry- 
sostom,  and  S.  Ambrose,  the  three  crosses  of  Calvary  werei 
also  discovered,  the  holy  wood  upon  which  the  Saviour 
had  expiated  the  sins  of  the  world  being  distinguished, 
according  to  the  two  latter  Fathers,  by  its  title.    This 
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event  is  commemorated  in  our  Calendar  on  the  third  of 
May. 

A  gorgeous  Church  arose  around  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
the  imperial  cost,  while  other  Churches  were  founded  in 
the  city  in  honour  of  the  Crucifixion ;  at  Bethlehem,  in 
honour  of  the  Nativity ;  and  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in 
honour  of  the  Ascension.  Another  was  founded  by  the 
imperial  order  at  Mamre,  where  the  mysterious  Three 
had  appeared  to  Abraham ;  while  the  Church-building  in 
Judaea  was  completely  eclipsed  by  the  activity  with  which 
similar  operations  were  carried  on  in  Eome,  where  basi- 
licas, or  law  courts,  had  been  converted  into  magnificent 
Churches ;  and  the  first  Church  of  S.  Peter  arose  on  the 
Vatican  hill  in  the  place  of  a  Temple  of  Apollo :  it  was 
richly  endowed  with  estates,  and  gorgeously  adorned. 

But  meanwhile  a  Christian  city,  destined  to  become 
the  chief  seat  of  the  empire,  had  arisen — New  Rome,  or 
Constantinople. 

No  trace  of  idolatry  was  to  be  found  in  this  purely 
Christian  city.  It  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  God  of 
Martyrs  in  the  May  of  330.  The  chief  ornament  of  the 
imperial  palace  was  a  cross  in  gold  and  gems,  while  the 
fountains  in  the  forum  were  surmounted  by  the  statue  of 
the  Good  Shepherd.  Its  principal  Church  was  dedicated 
to  the  Divine  Wisdom  (S.  Sophia).  It  has,  alas !  since 
become  a  Mahomedan  mosque,  and  the  city,  so  purely 
Christian  in  its  design,  is  the  stronghold  of  the  faith  of 
the  false  prophet. 

The  Eoman  citizens  must  have  felt  very  much  aggrieved 
by  a  change  which  finally  deprived  Eome  of  its  exclusive 
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dignity;  yet  even  they  must  have  owned  that  Constanti- 
nople was  a  fitter  residence  for  a  prince,  whose  presence 
was  constantly  required  on  the  Euphrates  or  on  the 
Danube. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  conversion  of  the 
emperor  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
Everywhere  multitudes  hastened  to  be  enrolled  as  cate- 
chumens. Images  and  temples  were  destroyed,  and 
Churches  erected.  Two  noted  temples,  that  of  iEsculapius 
in  iEgis,  and  that  of  Venus  near  Mount  Leibanon,  were 
uprooted  from  their  very  foundations  by  the  pious  zeal  of 
the  inhabitants.  Whole  cities,  in  some  instances,  embraced 
Christianity  with  common  consent;  as,  for  instance,  a 
port  of  Gaza,  called  Magima,  to  which,  in  recognition  of 
its  zeal,  the  emperor  gave  the  name  Constantina,  with 
more  substantial  tokens  of  his  favour.  So  that  there  may 
be  some  fear  that  the  progress  of  the  Faith  was  assisted 
by  the  prospect  of  earthly  as  well  as  eternal  rewards. 

When  the  emperor  travelled,  or  while  he  was  upon  his 
campaigns,  a  movable  tent,  furnished  with  all  the  neces- 
sary accessories  of  Divine  service,  and  attendant  ministers, 
accompanied  him;  and  conversions  in  the  army  were  of 
daily  occurrence  on  such  occasions. 

The  influence  of  the  emperor  was  felt  even  amongst  the 
savage  barbarians  of  the  frontier.  The  tribes  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ehine  embraced  Christianity;  the  Britons  and 
Gauls  rapidly  renounced  Pagan  superstition,  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  their  favourite  leader,  who  had  issued 
from  their  territory  to  conquer  the  empire  of  the  world. 
The  Iberians,  a  large  and  warlike  nation  beyond,  Armenia, 
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were  converted  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  captive 
maiden ;  and  their  sovereign,  in  consequence  of  the  miracu- 
lous dispersion  of  a  mist,  in  which  he  was  encircled,  made 
open  profession  of  the  Faith  of  Christ. 

But  a  painful  event,  which  happened  shortly  afterwards, 
embittered  the  declining  years  of  Constantine,  and  gave 
occasion  for  many  bitter  remarks  on  the  part  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  emperor  had  been  twice  married.  Minervina, 
his  first  wife,  the  obscure  but  lawful  object  of  his  youthful 
attachment,  dying,  left  one  son,  Crispus,  adorned,  if  we  may 
believe  the  historians,  with  every  virtue  which  should 
have  endeared  him  to  his  father's  heart.  The  second  wife 
of  Constantine  was  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximian, 
and  she  proved  a  cruel  step-mother  to  the  unfortunate 
Crispus,  whom  she  doubtless  regarded  as  the  rival  of  her 
own  children,  Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans. 

The  care  of  the  education  of  Crispus  was  entrusted  to 
Lactantius,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Christian  orators,  a 
preceptor  admirably  qualified  to  form  the  character  and  to 
excite  the  virtues  of  his  pupil.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
Crispus  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Gallic  provinces,  where  he  displayed 
great  valour  in  repelling  German  invasions.  In  the  civil 
war  against  Licinius,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  success 
of  his  father's  arms,  and  the  names  of  Constantine  and 
Crispus  were  associated  in  the  joyful  acclamations  which 
greeted  the  victors.  But  the  arts  of  his  step-mother 
working  upon  the  stern  jealousy,  which  was  the  weak 
point  in  the  character  of  Constantine,  led  the  emperor  to 
susnect  that  his  son  was  plotting  against  his  throne  and 
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his  life,  and  miserable  spies  and  informers  reported  and 
distorted  every  indiscreet  action  of  the  young  prince,  who 
was  already  pained  by  his  father's  cold  and  suspicions 
behaviour.  When  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  ac- 
cession of  Constantine  took  place,  the  emperor  removed 
his  court  from  Nicomedia  to  Eome,  where  every  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  to  celebrate  the  festival. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings,  the  unfortunate  Crispus 
was  arrested  by  order  of  his  father.  The  examination  was 
short  and  private.  He  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to 
Pola,  in  Istria,  where  soon  afterwards  he  was  put  to  death, 
either  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  or  by  the  more 
gentle  operation  of  poison.  The  Caesar  Iicinius,  a  youth 
of  amiable  manners,  was  involved  in  his  ruin,  and  the 
cruel  jealousy  of  Constantine  was  unmoved  by  the  prayers 
and  tears  of  his  favourite  sister,  the  widow  of  the  elder 
Licinius,  and  the  mother  of  the  unhappy  youth,  pleading 
for  the  life  of  her  son,  whose  rank  was  his  only  crime, 
and  whose  loss  she  did  not  long  survive. 

The  whole  story  of  these  unhappy  princes  is  buried  in 
deep  obscurity,  with  such  secresy  were  the  trials  conducted. 
Eusebius,  in  his  life  of  the  emperor,  does  not  even  mention 
the  subject. 

Some  historians  assure  us  that  the  remorse  of  the  em- 
peror, when  he  afterwards  discovered  the  false  foundations 
upon  which  the  charges  rested,  knew  no  bounds,  that  for 
forty  days  he  abstained  from  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
erected  a  golden  statue  to  Crispus,  with  the  inscription — 
"  To  my  son,  whom  I  unjustly  condemned."  Others  assert 
that  he  atoned  for  the  judicial  murder  of  his  innocent  son 
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by  the  execution  of  the  guilty  step-mother,  his  wife ;  but 
even  this  rests  only  upon  slender  evidence.  The  future 
lives  of  the  sons  of  Fausta  caused  the  world  to  lament 
Crispus. 

Before  these  events  the  venerable  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  had  departed  this  life,  and  within  a  few 
months,  Athanasius,  in  spite  of  his  real  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept the  dignity,  was  elected  his  successor  by  a  majority 
of  the  bishops  of  the  province,  notwithstanding  the  hatred 
of  those  who  sympathized  with  Arius.  This  took  place 
in  the  end  of  a.d.  326,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Within  two  years  the  Arian  troubles  revived  through 
the  influence  of  Constantia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor,  and 
widow  of  Licinius,  who  had  been  greatly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  by  whom  she  was  easily 
persuaded  that  Arius  had  been  unjustly  condemned. 

On  her  death-bed  she  impressed  the  same  belief  on  her 
brother,  and,  when  she  was  no  more,  he  summoned  Arius, 
and  his  friend,  the  deacon  Euzoius,  to  court.  They  were 
too  wise  to  profess  their  errors  in  the  same  unqualified 
terms  as  before ;  but  composed  a  creed  in  scriptural  lan- 
guage, which,  although  defective,  was  not  heretical,  so  that 
Constantine,  whose  theology  was  very  imperfect,  became 
satisfied  of  their  orthodoxy.  Eusebius  and  Theognis  were 
also  recalled  from  exile ;  and  not  content  with  toleration, 
tried  at  once  to  imperil  the  security  of  Athanasius  and 
the  Catholics. 

They  made  the  most  false  and  unscrupulous  charges 
against  Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  whom  they  accused 
of  grievous  crimes.    The  people  of  Antioch,  in  their  in- 
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dignation,  threatened  a  tumult,  and  Constantine  sent  the 
bishop  into  exile,  replacing  him  by  an  Arian. 

But  Athanasius  was  the  great  object  of  their  hatred,  and 
in  order  to  remove  him  from  his  see,  they  condescended  to 
such  base  measures  as  sufficiently  prove  the  badness  of 
their  cause,  having  recourse  to  the  most  unmitigated  lying 
and  calumny. 

After  two  or  three  lesser  false  accusations  had  been 
successively  disproved,  they  stated,  that  whilst  a  schis- 
matical  minister,  named  Ischyras,  was  celebrating  the 
Holy  Mysteries  at  a  certain  village,  Athanasius  had  sent 
one  Macarius  to  throw  down  the  altar,  break  the  chalice, 
and  burn  the  sacred  books. 

The  answer  was  very  concise.  There  was  no  Church 
there ;  Ischyras  was  not  a  priest ;  there  was  no  celebration 
on  that  day ;  there  was  no  chalice  in  the  place ;  Ischyras 
was  ill  in  bed  on  the  day  in  question.  In  short,  the  whole 
statement  was  a  pure  fabrication. 

The  next  accusation  was  far  more  serious.  Athanasius 
had  murdered  a  Meletian  bishop  named  Arsenius,  and  had 
kept  possession  of  his  hand  for  magical  purposes,  and  they 
could  produce  the  dead  man's  hand  in  proof  of  their 
statement. 

A  council  met  at  Tyre  to  investigate  the  matter,  before 
which  Athanasius  was  compelled  to  appear,  with  the  threat 
that  otherwise  he  should  be  carried  there  by  force. 

He  appeared  in  company  with  forty-nine  Egyptian 
bishops.  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  sat  as  judge,  and  was  severely 
called  to  task  by  one  Potamon,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
an  eye  in  the  great  tenth  persecution. 
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"Why  do  you,"  cried  Potamon,  "sit  there,  0  Eusebius, 
to  judge  the  innocent  Athanasius  ?  You  and  I  were  alike 
in  danger  in  the  Lord's  cause  during  the  persecution.  I 
lost  my  eye ;  tell  us,  how  did  you  escape  uninjured  ?"  No 
reply  was  returned  to  the  charge  thus  insinuated;  and 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  Arian  audience,  charge  after 
charge,  involving  the  grossest  falsehoods,  was  brought 
against  Athanasius,  and  the  excitement  of  the  court  cul- 
minated when,  amidst  cries  of  horror,  the  dead  man's  hand 
was  brought  in  in  a  box  and  exposed  to  view. 

Meanwhile  Athanasius  sat  perfectly  calm  amidst  the 
storm  of  outcries  and  reproaches,  and  when  asked  for 
his  reply,  calmly  answered,  "Do  any  of  you  know  Arse- 
nius?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  we  knew  him  well." 

A  witness  was  then  led  in,  muffled  in  a  large  cloak, 
which  being  removed,  the  living  Arsenius,  who  had  been, 
as  the  accusers  supposed,  safely  hidden  away  in  a  monas- 
tery of  Upper  Egypt,  stood  before  them ;  and  Athanasius, 
first  showing  one  hand,  then  the  other,  asked  whether  God 
had  given  the  man  a  third  hand  ? 

It  will  indeed  excite  the  surprise  of  the  reader  to  be 
informed  that  even  after  this  the  Arians  raised  the  cry, 
"Sorcery!  Sorcery!"  that  the  spectators  joined,  and  the 
civil  authorities  could  only  save  the  life  of  the  saint  by 
hurrying  him  on  board  a  ship,  which  shortly  afterwards 
sailed  for  Constantinople. 

After  he  was  gone  the  council  appointed  delegates  to 
collect  evidence  upon  the  spot  a^out  the  broken  chalice, 
and,  after  new  scenes  of  violence  and  perjury,  condemned 
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Athanasius  as  if  the  accusations  had  been  proved,  and 
Arsenius  himself  signed  the  sentence. 

Meanwhile  Athanasius  sailed  for  Constantinople,  and 
the  bishops  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  dedicated 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  solemnly  recognized 
Arius  and  his  companions,  admitting  them  to  communion. 

On  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  Athanasius  threw  him- 
self in  the  way  of  Constantine  in  the  midst  of  the  street, 
and  demanded  a  hearing  with  such  persistency,  that  the 
emperor  could  not  refuse  him,  prejudiced  although  he  was 
against  the  valiant  archbishop.  The  consequence  was,  that 
Constantine  summoned  the  bishops  who  had  condemned 
Athanasius  to  appear  before  him,  and  to  substantiate  the 
charges.  Most  of  them  fled  to  their  dioceses ;  but  six  of 
the  boldest,  with  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  his  name- 
sake, the  historian,  amongst  them,  came  to  court,  and 
dropping  their  former  charges,  which  they  knew  they 
could  not  substantiate,  accused  Athanasius  of  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  corn  fleet  from  Alex- 
andria for  Constantinople.  They  took  the  emperor  on  his 
weak  side,  and  he  banished  Athanasius  to  Treves,  where 
the  Church  received  him  with  all  due  honour,  and  the 
government  afforded  him  maintenance. 

The  Arians  thought  they  had  gained  an  entire  victory, 
and  hastened  to  enjoy  its  fruits  by  requiring  Alexander, 
the  aged  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  to  admit  Arius  publicly 
to  communion.  The  emperor  afforded  them  his  support, 
and  sent  his  commands  to  Alexander.  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media  bore  them,  and  menaced  the  aged  saint  with  imme- 
diate deposition  unless  he  consented  to  obey.    "  I  cannot," 
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was  the  reply.  "  Whether  you  consent  or  not,  to-morrow 
he  shall  receive  the  Communion,"  said  Eusebius.  It  was 
Saturday  evening. 

All  that  night  Alexander  lay  extended  in  an  agony  of 
supplication  before  the  Altar  of  his  Church.  "  Let  me  die 
rather  than  see  him  brought  to  communion  to-morrow ; 
but  in  mercy  to  Thy  Church  take  away  Arius,  take  me  or 
Arius  from  the  world." 

In  the  delirium  of  triumph  Arius  stalked  through  the 
city,  his  supporters  attending  him  with  shouts  of  triumph. 
He  was  in  the  highest  spirits ;  he  had  triumphed  over  the 
Nicene  Council.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum,  he 
was  seized  with  sudden  pain,  and  forced  to  withdraw  from 
his  friends  to  an  adjoining  place  at  the  back  of  the  Forum. 
Soon  after  a  faintness  came  over  him,  as  Socrates  relates, 
and  a  violent  internal  disease,  accompanied  by  a  copious 
haemorrhage,  caused  his  death  in  a  few  minutes,  to  the 
utter  confusion  and  horror  of  his  partizans. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Catholics  saw  in  this  solemn 
event  the  judgment  of  God. 

Shortly  after  this  event  Constantine  himself  drew  near 
his  end.  He  had  delayed  Baptism  up  to  this  moment 
from  a  worldly  dread  of  ibs  responsibilities ;  but  he  now 
asked  for  the  imposition  of  hands  customary  to  those 
who  became  catechumens;  and  after  the  usual  course  of 
instruction,  received  Baptism  from  the  hands  of  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia.  He  said,  after  the  sacrament  had  been 
administered,  that  he  felt  supremely  happy.  "  No  words 
can  tell,"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  precious  is  the  gift  I  have 
received." 
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He  retained  the  white  robe  peculiar  to  the  newly-bap- 
tized during  the  short  period  of  life  yet  remaining  to  him, 
and  spent  the  whole  time  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the 
great  change,  to  which  he  was  so  rapidly  hastening. 

Whitsuntide,  A.D.  337,  dawned  upon  him,  yet  living,  but 
they  perceived  that  his  end  drew  near,  and  they  gathered 
around  him.  During  the  morning  of  that  high  festival 
his  strength  slowly  ebbed,  and  at  noon  he  breathed  his  last 
without  a  struggle. 

They  laid  him  in  state  on  his  couch,  and  kept  the  body 
several  days,  during  which  his  officers  came  daily  to  see 
him,  and  to  render  him  homage  as  if  he  yet  lived.  It  was 
no  vain  formality ;  all  felt  that  one  was  gone  whose  place 
would  be  filled  with  difficulty. 

They  buried  him  at  Constantinople,  in  the  magnificent 
Church  which  he  had  dedicated  to  "  The  Apostles."  He 
had  lived  sixty-five  years,  and  reigned  thirty-one,  in  al- 
most unbroken  prosperity,  saddened  only  by  domestic 
misfortunes. 

His  character  has  been  very  diversely  painted  by  friends 
and  by  foes :  his  merits  were  conspicuous,  but  so  were  his 
failings. 

But  his  singular  chastity  and  continence — singular  in- 
deed in  so  corrupt  an  age — his  abhorrence  of  sensuality, 
render  him  a  startling  contrast  to  most  of  his  predecessors. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  seduced  to  favour 
the  Arian  cause  in  his  later  years ;  but  the  deceit,  which 
seemed  natural  to  the  Arians,  must  plead  his  best  excuse. 
Again  and  again  they  declared  their  innocence  of  the 
heresies  imputed  to  them,  even  when  in  private  they  most 
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steadfastly  maintained  them.  Again  and  again  they  de- 
clared they  did  not  hold  the  doctrines  condemned  at 
Nicaea.  They  composed  creeds  so  fair  seeming,  that  a 
more  acute  theologian  than  Constantine  might  easily  have 
been  deceived. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  his  name  will  never  be  forgotten  as 
that  of  the  First  Christian  Emperor;  the  hero  who  van- 
quished Maxentius,  and  bowed  his  victorious  neck  at  the 
feet  of  the  crucified  Nazarene ;  whose  glory  was  that  cross 
which  had  been  to  his  predecessors  the  very  symbol  of 
ignominy  and  shame.88 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  SONS  OF  CONSTANTINE. 
A.D.  837-861. 

TT  AKDLY  had  the  great  Constantine  been  buried  when 
a  plot  was  formed  to  destroy  many  who  had  been 
dear  to  him  by  the  ties  of  nature.  The  troops  declaring 
that  none  but  the  sons  of  the  late  emperor  deserved  to 
bear  rule,  seized  and  imprisoned  his  half-brothers  and  the 
various  members  of  the  royal  family,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Constantius ;  for  his  sons  had  not  been  with  their  dying 
father  in  the  last  moments  of  his  existence. 

Constantius  shortly  arrived ;  and  this  weak  and  vicious 
prince,  who  inherited  his  father's  vices  without  his  virtues, 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  soldiery,  even  after  he  had 
pledged  his  word  for  the  safety  of  his  kinsmen.  A  general 
massacre  of  the  captives  ensued,  in  which  the  two  uncles 
and  the  seven  cousins  of  Constantius  perished,  besides 
several  other  of  his  relations;  so  that  of  the  whole  im- 
perial family  only  Gallus  and  Julian,  the  sons  of  Julius 
Constantius,  the  half-brother  of  the  late  emperor,  remained 
alive. 

The  three  sons  of  Constantine  proceeded  to  divide  the 
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empire.  Constantine,  the  eldest,  was  conceded  a  certain 
supremacy,  and  the  possession  of  the  imperial  city,  the 
Eastern  capital;  Constantius  obtained  Thrace  and  the 
East;  and  Constans,  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Western  pro- 
vinces. 

The  three  princes  had  been  admitted  in  childhood  to  the 
rank  of  catechumens,  but  they  imitated  their  father  in 
their  delay  respecting  Baptism. 

The  same  Arian  Presbyter  who  had  procured  the  recall 
of  Alius,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  will  of  Constan- 
tine, which  he  presented  to  Constantius,  gained  free  access 
to  the  palace,  and  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  imperial  bed- 
chamber, whose  name  was  Eusebius,  was  induced  by  this 
Presbyter  to  receive  the  Arian  doctrine. 

Thence  the  poison  spread  throughout  the  palace,  until 
the  empress  caught  the  infection  through  her  favourite 
domestics.  Shortly  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  em- 
peror himself,  and  amongst  the  imperial  attendants  and 
guards,  whence  it  reached  the  population  of  the  city,  so 
that  in  the  family  of  each  citizen  there  was  a  war  of  con- 
troversy. 

At  this  moment  Athanasius  was  restored  to  his  bishopric 
by  Constantine  the  younger,  who  attributed  his  banish- 
ment to  Treves  to  his  father's  wish  to  preserve  the  saint 
from  the  ferocity  of  his  foes,  and  stated  that  the  late 
Emperor  was  only  prevented  by  death  from  accomplishing 
his  purpose  of  restoring  Athanasius  in  person;  but  soon 
after  his  restoration  he  lost  his  protector  Constantine,  who 
was  slain  while  invading  the  dominions  of  his  brother 
Constans,  and  the  Arians  resumed  their  plots  against  the 
defender  of  the  Nicene  Faith. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a.d.  341,  they  met  in 
council  at  Antioch,  under  the  pretence  of  dedicating  a 
splendid  Church,  built  by  the  late  emperor.  There  they 
passed  a  canon,  unobjectionable  in  itself^  but  simply  aimed 
at  Athanasius,  to  the  effect,  that  any  bishop  deposed  by  a 
synod,  who  should  resume  it  without  the  sanction  of  the 
same  or  a  higher  synod,  should  thereby  forfeit  all  claims 
to  possession.  They  pretended,  of  course,  that  Athanasius 
had  been  legally  deposed  at  Tyre,  and,  therefore,  decreed 
that  the  see  of  Alexandria  was  vacant,  and  consecrated 
one  Gregory,  a  villanous  Cappadocian,  to  the  post,  who 
proceeded  to  take  possession  with  the  aid  of  a  military 
force.  Violent  outrages  were  committed,  and  Athanasius 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  Home. 

Meanwhile  the  Arians  were  employed  in  drawing  up 
various  creeds.  They  compiled  four  at  Antioch  in  place 
of  the  simple  Nicene  formula;  and,  before  the  reign  of 
Constantius  was  ended,  had  achieved  the  fabrication  of 
nearly  twenty,  their  object  being  generally  to  outwit  the 
Catholics  by  words  capable  of  a  double  meaning,  which 
they  could  interpret  in  their  own  sense. 

The  outrages  committed  at  Alexandria  were  surpassed 
at  Constantinople.  The  aged  Alexander  was  no  more,  and 
Paul  had  been  elected  to  succeed  him.  The  Arians  con- 
trived to  trump  up  various  charges  against  the  bishop 
elect,  and  expelling  him,  gave  the  see  to  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  who  held  it  till  his  death,  in  342,  deprived  the 
Arians  of  their  most  able  and  unscrupulous  partizan. 

Upon  his  death  the  Catholics  elected  Paul,  the  Arians 
Macedonius,    Fearful  scenes  of  violence  took  place,  and 
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Constantius  sent  a  military  force  to  subdue  the  tumult, 
with  no  better  result  than  the  murder  of  its  commander. 
Thereupon  the  emperor  himself  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
the  disturbance  ended  in  the  banishment  of  Paul  and  the 
installation  of  Macedonius  amidst  a  tumult,  wherein  three 
thousand  persons  were  trampled  to  death  or  slain  by  the 
soldiers.  The  Arians  held  the  see  for  nearly  forty  years, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  of  two  years,  during 
which  the  unhappy  Paul  regained  possession  only  to  be 
banished  to  Armenia,  where,  after  being  long  deprived  of 
food,  he  was  cruelly  strangled. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  expulsion  of  Athan- 
asius,  during  which  he  had  gained  the  unqualified  support 
of  Julius  and  the  Eoman  clergy,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
court  of  Milan  by  the  emperor  Constans,  who  professed 
a  most  lively  regard  for  the  Catholic  Faith.  Under  his 
influence,  a  council  was  held  at  Sardica,  on  the  verge  of 
the  dominions  of  Constantius,  where  ninety-four  bishops 
of  the  Western  encountered  seventy-six  of  the  Eastern 
Churches. 

The  Eastern  bishops  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  upon 
the  aid  of  the  civil  power  to  coerce  their  opponents,  and 
when  they  found  that  there  was  simply  a  clear  field  and 
no  favour  in  store  forthem,  refused  to  attend  the  sessions, 
but  shut  themselves  up  in  the  palace,  and  declared  they 
would  not  sit  in  company  with  "  that  sacrilegious  chalice- 
breaker,  the  crafty  Athanasius."  Meanwhile  the  Western 
bishops  were  proceeding  to  discuss  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
many  prelates  had  sad  tales  to  tell  of  Arian  violence,  while 
a  letter  from  Alexandria  moved  the  assembly  even  to  tears. 
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The  Eastern  bishops,  who  were  nearly  all  Arians,  there- 
upon withdrew  over  the  border  to  Philippolis,  re-affirmed 
the  excommunication  of  Athanasius,  and  included  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  Cordova,  Treves,  and  Sardica  in  their 
anathemas,  calling  themselves  the  Holy  Council  of  Sar- 
dica with  brazen  effrontery.  Meanwhile  the  true  council 
stood  manfully  by  Athanasius,  excommunicated  eleven  of 
the  chief  Arians,  and  signed  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  per- 
secuted Bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  which  nearly  two  hundred 
additional  episcopal  signatures  were  afterwards  attached. 
Thus  Athanasius,  received  as  a  saint  in  the  West,  was 
regarded  as  a  criminal  in  the  East. 

So  warmly,  however,  did  Constans  sympathize  with  him, 
that  he  at  once  requested  his  brother  Constantius  to  com- 
ply with  the  decision  of  the  Western  bishops,  signifying 
that  if  his  application  failed,  he  would  himself,  with  a 
fleet  and  an  army,  restore  the  archbishop  to  the  throne  of 
Alexandria. 

But  such  a  necessity  was  averted,  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
East  hastened  to  seek  a  pretended  reconciliation  with  the 
subject  he  had  injured,  assuring  Athanasius,  in  three 
successive  epistles,  of  his  esteem,  and  dispatching  strict 
instructions  to  Egypt  to  restore  the  adherents  of  his  cause 
to  their  rights  and  privileges.  Athanasius  accordingly 
returned  to  Egypt  through  Thrace,  Asia,,  and  Syria.  At 
Antioch  he  saw  his  imperial  master,  and  received  with 
modesty  his  embraces  and  protestations,  evading  the 
request  that  one  Church  might  be  given  to  the  Arians  at 
Alexandria,  by  requiring  a  similar  indulgence  for  the  Ca- 
tholics at  Antioch,  which  the  Arians  would  not  concede. 
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His  entry  into  Alexandria  was  a  triupaphal  procession. 
His  authority  was  firmly  established,  and  his  fame  diffused 
from  Ethiopia  to  Britain. 

If  the  emperor  had  desired  the  death  of  the  most  ex- 
alted of  the  laity  of  the  empire,  no  resistance  could  have 
been  offered  to  his  despotic  will.  The  difficulty  which  he 
found  in  condemning  Athanasius,  whom  he  really  hated, 
shows  what  a  great  power  Christianity  had  already  become 
in  the  Roman  world,  and  how,  as  Gibbon  acknowledges,  it 
had  revived  a  sense  of  freedom  in  the  Roman  people. 

But  a  most  unhappy  chance  deprived  Athanasius  of  his 
chief  protector,  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  One  Magnen- 
tius,  a  Frank,  who  commanded  the  imperial  guards,  plotted 
against  his  master,  and  while  Constans  was  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  near  the  city  of  Autun,  in  Gaul, 
gave  a  great  entertainment  to  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army.  Near  midnight  the  host  appeared  clad  in  the  im- 
perial purple,  and  was  saluted  emperor  by  those  in  the 
secret,  while  the  remainder,  taken  by  surprise,  joined  in 
the  acclamations.  Immediate  measures  were  taken  to 
secure  the  person  of  Constans,  but  he  obtained  tidings 
while  yet  in  the  forest,  and  rode  for  Spain.  He  was, 
however,  overtaken  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  a 
few  more  hours  would  have  placed  him  in  safety,  dragged 
from  a  Church  to  which  h6  fled  for  refuge,  and  put  to 
death. 

The  Pagan  historians  speak  ill  of  Constans ;  but  Athan- 
asius testifies  to  his  Christian  spirit;  and  it  is  said  of 
him,  that  he  never  attempted  either  to  overawe  a  synod  of 
the  Church,  or  to  persecute  those  with  whom  he  disagreed. 
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He,  was  a  baptized  Catholic,  his  brother  Constantius  an 
unbaptized  Arian. 

The  death  of  Constans  was  avenged  upon  his  murderer 
by  his  brother  Constantius,  after  a  very  severe  and  pro- 
tracted struggle.  Magnentius  was  finally  defeated  at  the 
bloody  battle  of  Mursa,  on  September  28,  ajd.  351.  Con- 
stantius, leaving  the  command  to  his  generals,  spent  the 
day  in  prayer  in  a  neighbouring  Church,  and  Valens,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  the  place,  having  learned  the  result  of  the 
battle  through  a  chain  of  scouts,  announced  it  to  him 
as  the  revelation  of  an  angel,  thus  gaining  great  and  per- 
manent influence  over  the  weak  emperor.  The  usurper, 
after  a  lingering  struggle,  slew  himself  at  Lyons. 

Secure  in  the  possession  of  the  supreme  power  over  the 
whole  civilized  world,  Constantius  hesitated  no  longer  to 
pursue  his  designs  for  the  destruction  of  Athanasius  and 
the  Catholic  Faith. 

A  council  was  held  at  Aries,  where  the  emperor  insisted 
in  vain  upon  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius;  which 
request  was  evaded  by  Liberius,  Bishop  of  Eome,  by  an 
urgent  request  that  a  free  council  should  be  held  at  Milan. 
But  the  danger  was  only  postponed,  not  removed.  A 
council  of  nearly  three  hundred  bishops  was  held  at  Milan, 
wherein  the  deceit  and  trickery  of  the  Arians,  and  the 
coarse  tyranny  of  the  emperor,  who  overawed  the  meeting 
by  his  personal  presence,  attended  by  an  armed  force,  led 
to  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  and  the  toleration  of 
the  Arian  heresy.  When  it  was  objected  that  the  acts 
required  of  the  council  exceeded  their  legitimate  power, 
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Constantius  replied,  "  Whatever  I  will  is  to  be  esteemed  a 
canon.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  bishops  of  Syria."  It  is 
easy  to  infer  how  the  Arians  gained  their  great  ascendency 
over  his  weak  but  violent  temperament. 

A  general  persecution  followed.  Many  Catholic  bishops 
were  sent  into  exile,  and  their  places  filled  by  Arians.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  days  of  Decius  had  returned.  The 
punishments  of  death,  exile,  and  confiscation  were  inflicted 
with  great  rigour.  Branding  with  hot  irons  and  formidable 
weapons  became  the  familiar  expedients  of  the  Arians. 
Desperate  conflicts  took  place,  so  that  the  churches  were 
stained  with  blood.  Baptism  and  Communion  were  forced 
by  the  Arians  upon  their  opponents,  the  very  mouths  of 
the  communicants  being  distended  for  the  latter  purpose 
by  some  wooden  contrivance,  while  the  breasts  of  recalci- 
trant virgins  were  burnt  by  red-hot  egg-shells,  or  inhumanly 
compressed  between  sharp  boards.  A  large  district  of 
Paphlagonia  was  inhabited  by  the  Novatians,  who,  differing 
from  the  Catholics  but  in  questions  of  discipline,  were 
equally  obnoxious  to  the  Arians.  The  peasantry  resisted 
the  troops  who  were  sent  by  Macedonius  upon  a  mission 
to  convert  them  to  Arianism.  The  Novatians  were  vic- 
torious, and  four  thousand  of  the  soldiers  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  Whole  troops  of  Catholics  and 
Novatians  were  in  consequence  slaughtered  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  many  towns  and  villages  laid  waste  and 
utterly  destroyed. 

The  fate  of  Liberius  of  Rome  was  a  veiy  sad  one.  It 
was  not  martyrdom  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  for  h\m  had  it  been. 

s 
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When  Constantius,  swayed  by  his  Arian  eunuchs,  who 
ruled  the  empire,  had  pronounced  his  exile  for  refusing  to 
join  in  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  the  fear  they 
entertained  oi  a  tumult  led  them  to  take  great  precautions 
in  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The  capital  was  invested 
on  every  side,  and  the  prefect  of  the  city  commanded  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  bishop  at  all  hazards. 

The  order  was  obeyed.  Liberius  was  seized  at  midnight, 
and  conveyed  from  the  city  before  his  faithful  flock  could 
suspect  his  danger.  When  they  found  he  was  gone,  their 
consternation  developed  into  rage ;  and  when  they  further 
heard  that  he  was  banished  into  Thrace,  clergy  and  people 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  desert  their  bishop, 
or  to  acknowledge  the  usurper  Felix,  whom  the  Arians  had 
chosen  to  be  bishop  of  Eome,  and  had  consecrated,  not  in 
a  church,  but  in  the  palace. 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  still  the  flock  remained 
faithful;  so  that  when  Constantius  visited  Eome,  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  citizens  besieged  him  with 
intreaties  to  restore  their  bishop.  His  answer  was  publicly 
read  in  the  amphitheatre.  Felix  and  Liberius  should 
reign  together. 

But  this  did  not  suit  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  they 
cried  with  one  voice,  "  One  God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop." 
Their  zeal  found  vent  in  such  tumults  that  Constantius 
determined  to  entice  Liberius  to  some  act  of  submission  if 
possible,  and  in  that  case  to  restore  him. 
v  He  succeeded  but  too  well.  Liberius  was  led  to  write  to 
the  Orientals :  "  I  do  not  defend  Athanasius ;  I  have  been 
convinced  he  was  justly  condemned"    Adding  that  he 
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accepted  the  Catholic  Faith  of  the  Orientals;  i.e.  a  semi- 
Arian  creed. 

S.  Hilary,  who  transcribes  his  letter,  comments  thus 
upon  it :  "  This  is  the  perfidious  Arian  Faith.  Anathema 
to  thee,  Iiberius."*4 

He  was  restored  to  his  bishopric,  and  thus  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  357  the  Eoman  See  lost  the  purity  of  its 
faith. 

The  fall  of  Hosius  of  Cordova,  the  aged  bishop  who 
had  presided  at  Nicaea,  the  friend  of  the  great  Constantine, 
is  yet  more  sad. 

After  the  Council  of  Milan,  he  declared  himself  ready 
to  suffer  under  Constantius  as  his  predecessors  had  suffered 
under  that  emperor's  grandfather,  Maximian,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  tyrant  asserted  the  innocence  of  the  great 
bishop.  Banished  to  Beroea,  in  Thrace,  he  even  returned  the 
money  sent  for  his  journey,  saying  that  the  emperor  and  his 
eunuchs  would  want  it  to  pay  their  soldiers  and  bishops. 
But  his  resolution  gave  way  beneath  want  and  exile, 
during  which  he  was  repeatedly  and  savagely  beaten,  and 
even  placed  upon  the  rack,  although  a  hundred  years  of 
age.  Broken  in  body,  and  probably,  as  we  must  remember, 
weakened  and  impaired  in  mind  by  reason  of  his  sufferings 
and  his  great  age,  he  signed  an  Arian  creed  at  Sirmium, 
and  was  sent  home  to  die.  He  survived  two  years,  during 
which  he  never  knew  peace  of  mind,  and  with  his  last 
breath  retracted  his  signature.  It  would  be  the  mark  of 
a  very  severe  disposition  to  judge  the  aged  prelate  harshly. 
We  may  reserve  our  indignation  for  the  persecutors. 
About  the  same  time  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  whose 
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episcopate  dated  from  the  year  349,  was  deposed  by 
an  Arian  synod  summoned  by  Acacius  of  Csesarea  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  sold  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  to 
provide  food  for  the  poor.  The  true  motive  was,  that, 
although  ordained  by  the  Arians,  he  confessed  the  Catholic 
Faith ;  for  although  he  did  not  use  the  Nicene  terminology 
in  its  fulness,  yet  his  real  orthodoxy  was  too  manifest  to 
please  them.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
weary  exile  which  followed  he  yielded  somewhat  to  the 
sophistry  of  the  semi- Arians.  He  was  indeed  one  of  those 
of  whom  Athanasius  said,  "  Their  hearts  are  with  us ;  they 
are  brethren  who  mean  what  we  mean,  but  express  it  in 
different  words."  And  in  this  light  we  must  look  upon  his 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  test-word,  Homoousion. 

After  the  submission  of  Iiberius  and  Hosius  the  whole 
fury  of  the  Arians  fell  upon  the  great  Athanasius,  whose 
immortal  name,  says  Gibbon,  will  never  be  disjoined  from 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  the  defence  of 
which  he  consecrated  every  moment  and  every  faculty  of 
his  being.  It  was  not  till  the  Latin  bishops  deserted  bim 
that  Constantius  ventured  upon  the  final  measures  for  his 
destruction. 

The  popularity  of  Athanasius  was  so  great  at  Alexandria 
that  the  civil  power  in  Egypt  was  inadequate  to  the  task 
Constantius  would  impose  upon  it,  and  therefore  the 
legions  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  of  Libya  were  ordered  to 
advance  by  forced  marches,  and  to  surround  the  city. 
Arriving,  they  were  introduced  by  night  into  the  capital, 
before  the  citizens  suspected  danger,  or  could  take  up  arms. 

At  the  hour  of  midnight,  Syrianus,  the  Eoman  governor, 
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accompanied  by  no  less  than  five  thousand  soldiers,  armed 
and  prepared  for  any  emergency,  surrounded  the  church 
of  S.  Theonas,  where  Athanasius,  with  a  large  congregation 
of  clergy  and  laity,  were  keeping  a  vigil  preparatory  to  a 
general  Communion. 

The  archbishop,  with  perfect  calmness,  bade  the  deacon 
read  the  136th  Psalm,  and  the  people  to  chant  the  refrain, 
"  For  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  when  the  doors  yielded 
to  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack.  A  loud  shout  was 
followed  by  a  deadly  discharge  of  arrows.  The  swords 
flashed  in  the  light  of  the  lamps,  while  the  soldiers  tram- 
pled all  under  foot,  in  their  eagerness  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  archbishop.  But  in  their  blind  fury  they  defeated 
their  own  purpose,  and  sought  in  vain  in  the  tumult  for 
the  object  of  their  hatred,  whose  flock,  in  their  devotion, 
impeded  the  search  at  the  sacrifice  of  life  or  limb.  The 
other  churches  of  the  city  were  profaned  by  similar 
outrages;  and  for  at  least  four  months  Alexandria  was 
exposed  to  all  the  insults  of  a  licentious  army.  Many  of 
the  Faithful  were  killed ;  bishops  and  priests  treated  with 
cruel  ignominy ;  virgins  stripped,  scourged,  and  violated ; 
the  houses  of  wealthy  citizens  plundered ; .  lust,  avarice, 
and  private  revenge,  all  gratified  under  the  name  of 
religion. 

Pagans  and  Arians  joined  together  to  commit  these 
cruel  outrages ;  burning  altars,  and  actually  singing  hymns 
to  the  heathen  deities  within  the  desecrated  sanctuaries ; 
while  the  Pagans  rejoiced  that  Constantius  had,  as  they 
supposed,  become  a  Pagan  himself,  and  they  searched  even 
the  sepulchres  to  discover  the  retreat  of  Athanasius. 
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Meanwhile  the  Catholics  wrote  to  Constantius  to  know 
whether  all  this  was  done  by  his  authority ;  to  which  he 
boldly  replied  that  it  was,  and  that  all  the  churches  in  the 
city  must  be  given  up  to  the  Arian  successor  of  Athana- 
sius,  the  infamous  George  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  made 
his  fortune  by  cheating  the  army,  which  he  supplied  with 
bacon,  and  who,  being  consecrated  by  the  Arians,  arrived 
in  the  Lent  of  356,  as  his  like-minded  predecessor,  Gregory, 
had  arrived  in  the  Lent  of  341. 

In  his  blind  and  passionate  epistle,  Constantius  likened 
himself  to  the  great  Alexander,  the  founder  of  the  city ; 
expatiated  upon  the  piety  and  virtue  of  the  most  reverend 
George ;  and  congratulated  the  populace  on  their  delivery 
from  that  tyrant  Athanasius,  who  by  his  flight  had  con- 
fessed his  guilt,  and  escaped  the  ignominious  death  he  had 
deserved. 

Athanasius  had  withdrawn  into  the  wilderness  until  this 
tyranny  should  be  overpast.  On  the  memorable  night 
when  the  church  of  S.  Theonas  was  invested  by  the 
imperial  troops,  seated  upon  his  throne  in  the  sanctuary, 
he  had  awaited,  with  calm  and  intrepid  dignity,  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  Even  when  the  gleam  of  the  armour 
reflected  the  "holy  luminaries  which  burnt  around  the 
altar,"  he  nobly  refused  to  desert  his  station  till  his  people 
were  safe.  The  lights  must  have  been  extinguished  in  the 
tumult ;  for  although  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the 
pressure  of  the  throng,  he  left  the  church  unrecognized, 
and  eluded  the  eager  search  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been 
assured  that  the  head  of  Athanasius  was  the  most  accept- 
able present  they  could  offer  to  the  emperor.    From  that 
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moment  he  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his  enemies  for 
the  space  of  six  whole  years. 

The  despotic  power  of  his  imperial  adversary  filled  the 
whole  civilized  world ;  and  even  the  Christian  princes  of 
Ethiopia  were  implored  by  letter  to  aid  in  the  search  for 
Athanasius. 

It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  a  political 
fugitive  to  have  escaped  the  pressing  search  now  instituted. 
Prefects,  tribunes,  whole  armies  were  employed,  immense 
rewards  were  offered  for  his  person,  alive  or  dead,  but  all 
in  vain. 

At  this  time  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid  were  populated 
by  devout  men,  who,  following  the  example  and  guidance 
of  the  great  Antony,  had  found  a  refuge  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world  amidst  the  beasts  of  the  desert.  But 
two  years  before  this,  Antony,  the  very  story  of  whose  life, 
as  told  by  Athanasius,  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  the  great  S.  Augustine,  had  seen  a  vision  of  mules 
kicking  at  the  Tables  of  the  Lord,  by  which  the  Arian 
persecution  was  foretold  to  him ;  and  just  before  the  scene 
in  the  church  of  S.  Theonas  the  news  of  his  death  was 
brought  to  Alexandria.  Still  many  holy  men  were  left 
who  had  founded  communities — Macarius,  Pambo,  Theo- 
dore, and  Stephen,  who,  while  he  was  suffering  amputa- 
tion of  the  leg,  continued  patiently  to  weave  palm  leaves 
into  a  basket,  reminding  his  brethren  that  what  God  wills 
must  come  to  a  good  end.  To  these  quiet  sanctuaries 
Athanasius  fled.  They  were  to  him  as  the  hill  of  Zion, 
whereon  fell  the  dew  of  Hermon,  so  sweet  was  their  calm 
repose  to  his  wearied  spirit. 
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The  numerous  disciples  of  Antony  and  Pachomius  re- 
ceived him  as  their  father,  admired  the  patient  humility 
with  which  he  conformed  to  their  institutions,  collected 
every  word  which  fell  from  his  lips  as  the  words  of  inspired 
wisdom,  and  braved  every  danger  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  innocence.  Their  monasteries  were  situate  in  lonely 
and  desolate  places  on  the  slopes  of  the  Libyan  mountains, 
the  islands  of  the  Upper  Nile,  or  in  the  verdant  oases  which 
formed  islands  of  verdure  in  the  sea  of  sand.  The  signal 
of  the  sacred  trumpet  assembled  thousands  of  these  devoted 
monks  and  hermits  for  mutual  worship,  or  such  self-defence 
as  their  rule  permitted.  Amongst  this  well-disciplined 
and  uniform  multitude  the  archbishop  was  lost,  and  on  the 
near  approach  of  danger  was  removed  from  oasis  to  oasis, 
from  monastery  to  monastery,  till  his  enemies,  who  several 
times  thought  they  had  him  within  their  very  grasp,  im- 
puted his  repeated  disappearance  to  magic  acts. 

This  retirement,  which  ended  only  with  the  life  of  Con- 
stantius,  was  spent  for  the  most  part  in  the  society  of  the 
monks,  who  were  his  guards,  his  secretaries,  and  his  messen- 
gers ;  but  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  correspondence 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  tempted  him  once 
or  twice  into  the  city  itself,  where  his  very  life  was  in  the 
utmost  danger.  His  various  adventures  have  all  the 
charm  of  romance.  Once  hidden  in  a  cave,  to  which  the 
soldiers  followed  him,  the  web  which  a  spider  spun 
over  the  entrance  convinced  the  foe  that  he  could  not  be 
hidden  there. 

Once  he  escaped  their  pressing  search,  while  in  the  city, 
by  hiding  in  a  dry  cistern,  which  retreat  he  had  scarcely 
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left  before  his  foes  were  guided  to  the  spot  by  a  treacherous 
slave ;  indeed,  so  constant  were  his.  escapes,  that  he  might 
well  believe  himself  under  the  protection  of  a  special 
providence. 

Yet  such  was  his  noble  daring,  that,  adventuring  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  his  foes,  he  tells  us  that  he  saw,  in  person, 
the  Councils  of  Eimini  and  Seleucia,  held  during  his  dis- 
appearance. 

From  the  depths  of  those  inaccessible  retreats,  which  the 
popular  imagination  peopled  with  savage  beasts,  and  yet 
more  awful  demons,  he  waged  an  unintermitting  war  against 
the  Arians ;  and  his  writings,  which  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared, animated  yet  more  the  determination  of  his  foes 
to  seize  him  alive  or  dead,  and  stimulated  their  baffled 
rage  to  frenzy ;  but  especially  when  fresh  epistles  justly 
reproached  Constantius  as  the  murderer  of  his  family,  the 
tyrant  of  his  country,  and  the  Antichrist  of  the  Church, 
and  warned  him  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  God. 

Meanwhile  the  cruelties  of  the  Arians  at  Alexandria 
never  ceased,,  but  grew  worse  under  the  personal  direction 
of  the  infamous  George.  On  the  Sunday  after  Pentecost, 
the  Faithful,  banished  the  Churches,  had  assembled  in  a 
cemetery  without  the  city,  when  the  governor,  Sebastian, 
at  the  instigation  of  this  Arian  bishop,  fell  upon  them  with 
three  thousand  soldiers,  and  inflicted  the  most  cruel  tor- 
tures upon  both  men  and  women,  the  savages  gnashing 
their  teeth  as  the  victims  called  upon  Christ.  Athanasius 
tells  us  that  the  Arians  sat  around  the  tombs  to  prevent 
the  burial  of  their  victims. 

The  Arians  appeared  to  be  everywhere  triumphant ;  but 
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internal  dissensions,  hitherto  very  skilfully  concealed,  now 
made  their  appearance. 

There  may  be  said  to  have  been  three  principal  parties 
amongst  the  Arians.  First,  the  semi-Arians,  or  Homoi- 
ousians,  who,  accepting  the  evasive  creeds  their  fathers 
had  drawn  up  in  a  better  and  truer  sense  than  their 
framers  had  intended,  differed  only  from  the  Catholics  in 
denying  the  identity,  while  they  admitted  the  likeness,  of 
Substance  in  the  Father  and  the  Son.  These  men  Athana- 
sius  spoke  of  as  brethren  whose  hearts  were  in  the  right 
place,  although  not  formally  orthodox. 

Secondly  came  the  Eunomians,  or  Anomceans,  who 
carried  the  principles  of  Arius  to  their  extreme  logical 
results,  and  maintained  that  the  Son,  as  being  created, 
was  necessarily  unlike  the  Father  in  all  things,  and  only 
knew  His  will  as  revealed  through  His  works.  A  necessary 
corollary  of  this  doctrine  was  the  denial  of  the  Sacramental 
system  of  the  Church. 

Thirdly  may  be  mentioned  the  Acacians ;  so  called  from 
their  leader,  Acacius  of  Caesarea.  They  had  no  definite 
principles.  Agreeing  with  the  Anomceans  when  it  was 
safe  to  do  so,  they  took  shelter  with  the  semi-Arians  in 
time  of  danger.  They  rejected  on  all  possible  occasions 
both  the  Homoousion,  "  being  of  the  same  substance,"  and 
the  Homoiousion,  "being  of  like  substance"  (with  the 
Father). 

The  leaders  of  the  semi-Arians,  to  which  party  the 
emperor  himself  belonged,  were  Basil  of  Ancyra  and 
George  of  Laodicea,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
Bishops  shared  their  belief.  The  leaders  of  the  Anomceans 
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were  Aetius  and  his  pupil  Eunomius,  from  whom  their 
followers  were  frequently  called  "Aetians"  and  "Euno- 
mians."  Acacius  of  Csesarea  gave,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
name  to  the  third  party. 

In  the  year  359  the  semi-Arians  besought  Constantius 
to  summon  a  council  to  decide  all  these  points  of  dispute ; 
but  the  Acacians,  who  loved  darkness  rather  than  light, 
being  unable  to  prevent  such  a  council  being  summoned, 
contrived  to  divide  it,  so  that  they  might  bring  all  their 
influence  to  bear  upon  each  portion  separately.  They  pre- 
vailed, insomuch  that  the  Western  Bishops  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Ariminum,  and  the  Easterns  at  Seleucia, 
ten  deputies  from  each  council  afterwards  having  to  meet 
in  the  presence  of  Constantius. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  assembled  at  Ariminum, 
in  May  (a.d.  359).;  and  the  Acacians  drew  up  for  them  a 
creed  in  which  the  Son  was  declared  to  be  "like  the 
Father  in  all  things  according  to  the  Scriptures."  It  is 
manifest  that  both  the  Homoousion  and  the  Homoiousion, 
being  thus  avoided,  each  party  might  sign  the  creed, 
affixing  its  own  sense  to  it  For  a  long  time  the  bishops 
at  Ariminum  hesitated.  At  last,  yielding  to  the  combined 
influence  of  the  court  and  the  crafty  Acacians,  they  signed 
the  defective  creed,  and  returned  home  to  ponder  at  their 
leisure  upon  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  whole  world, 
says  S.  Jerome,  groaned  to  find  itself  Avian.  The  bishops, 
returning  home,  fathomed  the  depths  of  Arian  subtlety, 
and  repudiated  the  creed  they  had  signed.  The  Eastern 
Council  met  at  Seleucia,  in  September,  where  S.  Hilary 
of   Poictiers,    who    had    been    banished    into    Phrygia, 
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was  present  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations ;  but  it  was 
dissolved  in  utter  confusion.  Both  semi-Arians  and 
Acacians  refused  any  compromise,  and  the  case  was  finally 
referred,  after  the  Arian  fashion,  to  the  emperor,  who 
deposed  Aetius  from  the  diaconate,  and  banished  the 
leaders  of  the  semi-Arians.  Constantius  ordered  that  the 
Creed  of  Ariminum  should  be  signed  by  all  parties,  and 
commenced  severe  measures  against  the  insubordinate.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  the  heathen  derided  the  Christians 
as  having  yet  to  learn  their  own  faith.  But  suddenly 
the  whole  support  of  the  Arians  collapsed.  The  reed,  upon 
which  they  leant,  broke.  Constantius,  summoned,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  to  meet  his  rebellious  cousin  Julian, 
died  of  a  burning  fever  at  Mopsucrene,  near  Tarsus,  in 
Cilicia.  Although  he  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  he  was  only  baptized  shortly  before 
his  death  by  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch. 

During  the  reign  of  Constantius  the  Christians  of  Persia 
sustained  a  most  grievous  persecution  with  heroic  courage. 
During  the  days  when  the  empire  persecuted  the  Faith 
there  had  been  comparative  peace  and  safety  in  the  East ; 
but  now  that  Christianity  was  the  religion  of  the  Csesais, 
it  became  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  their  national  foes,  those 
of  the  house  of  Sapor.  The  change  which  we  have  already 
described,  whereby  the  Persians  regained  their  ancient 
supremacy,  had  completely  changed  the  whole  character 
of  the  administration  of  the  East.  The  new  dynasty 
manifested  a  vigour  and  courage  contrasting  in  every 
point  with  the  effeminate  characteristics  of  their  pre- 
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decessors,  who  fell  before  the  arms  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

But  the  change  was  an  evil  one  for  the  Christians.  The 
Persians  were  devout  fire -worshippers,  and  completely 
under  the  influence  of  their  magi  or  priests.  They  held 
the  co-existence  of  two  eternal  beings  of  equal  power :  the 
one,  Ormuzd,  good ;  the  other,  Ahriman,  evil ;  whence  the 
Manichsean  heresy  derived  its  system  of  "  dualism." 

But  it  was  not  till  nearly  a  century  had  passed,  and 
*  the  Faith  was  dominant  in  the  Eoman  Empire,  that  the 
Eastern  Christians  had  in  turn  to  pass  through  the  furnace 
of  affliction. 

Symeon  was  then  Archbishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon, 
royal  cities  of  Persia,  a  man  of  noble  countenance  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  whom  Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch, 
had  even  honoured  with  his  friendship.  But  an  intense 
jealousy  of  Rome,  produced  by  continual  warfare,  disposed 
Sapor  to  persecute  Christianity,  so  soon  as  he  understood 
that  it  had  become  the  adopted  religion  of  his  rivals ;  and 
he  listened  to  an  accusation  made  by  the  Jews,  that 
Symeon  had  communicated  information  to  his  enemies  of 
his  designs. 

He  gave  orders  that  the  clergy  should  be  slain  with  the 
sword,  and  their  churches  demolished — an  order  the  Jews 
and  magi  hastened  to  put  into  effect ;  and  he  commanded 
Symeon,  bound  with  chains,  to  be  brought  before  him. 

"  Why  dost  thou  not  prostrate  thyself  before  me  as  of 
old  V1  asked  the  king. 

"Formerly,"  replied  the  bishop,  "I  was  not  led  away 
bound,  that  I  might  be  forced  to  abjure  the  truth  of  God, 
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and  I  did  not  refuse  the  customary  homage.    Now  I  stand 
in  defence  of  my  Faith." 

"  If  thou  wilt  be  advised,  and  worship  the  Sun,  I  will 
bestow  many  gifts  upon  thee,  and  bring  thee  to  great 
honour ;  otherwise  grievous  destruction  awaiteth  thee  and 
thy  followers,"  said  the  king. 

But  Symeon  firmly  refused  to  worship  the  Sun,  or  to 
betray  his  religion.  Whereupon  Sapor  ordered  him  to  be 
confined  with  cruel  bonds  in  prison,  hoping  that  in  solitude 
and  darkness  he  would  change  his  mind. 

As  he  was  being  conducted  to  prison,  Usthazanes,  an 
aged  eunuch,  the  foster-father  of  Sapor,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  Christian,  but  had  denied  his  religion,  arose  to  do 
him  reverence,  but  Symeon  forbade  him,  as  an  apostate,  to 
do  so ;  whereupon  Usthazanes,  deeply  moved,  dressed  him- 
self in  black  and  wept  bitterly,  seated  in  front  of  the 
palace,  exclaiming,  "Woe  is  me,  for  I  have  denied  my 
God !"  When  Sapor'  heard  this,  he  called  the  eunuch  to 
him  and  enquired  the  cause  of  his  grief,  whereupon  Ustha- 
zanes bravely  confessed  his  restored  Faith  and  deplored 
his  fall.  Sapor,  deeply  enraged,  strove,  first  by  severity, 
and  afterwards  by  gentleness,  to  bring  him  over  to  his  own 
sentiments ;  but  failing,  he  commanded  that  he  should  die 
by  the  sword. 

When  the  executioners  came  forward,  Usthazanes  made 
his  dying  request  to  the  king,  that  the  "crime"  for  which 
he  suffered  should  be  proclaimed  to  all,  "  that  he  lost  his 
head  simply  for  being  a  Christian  and  refusing  to  deny  his 
God;"  and  so  he  died.  The  king  complied  with  his  last 
request,  and  Symeon  thereby  hearing  of  the  event,  offered 
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fervent  thanks  to  God.  The  following  day  the  king  issued 
orders  that  he  should  share  the  same  fate,  after  a  hundred 
other  Christians  had  first  been  slain  before  his  face,  includ- 
ing bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  many  of  the  laity.  It 
was  Good  Friday,  A.D.  349. 

The  magi  strove  in  vain  to  turn  them  from  their  con- 
stancy. Symeon  exhorted  them  by  words  of  inspired  elo- 
quence, bidding  them  remember  that  to  die  for  Christ  was 
to  live  for  ever,  and  that  although  death  was  the  com- 
mon lot  of  all,  it  was  their  happy  lot  to  glorify  God  by 
their  deaths,  and  enter  upon  eternal  reward ;  and  so  they 
died  bravely,  one  and  all.  Pusicius,  the  superintendent 
of  the  king's  artizans,  perceiving  one  of  them,  Ananias,  a 
presbyter,  to  tremble  as  he  beheld  the  preparations  for  his 
death,  he  exclaimed,  "Be  firm,  0  Ananias,  and  you  will 
soon  behold  the  light  of  Christ !"  No  sooner  had  he 
spoken  than  he  was  seized  and  led  before  the  king,  to 
whom  he  said  that  he  desired  no  better  reward  than  to 
die  as  these  martyrs  had  died. 

His  wish  was  granted ;  but  he  was  condemned  to  a  more 
cruel  death  than  theirs.  The  executioners  pierced  the 
muscles  of  his  neck  in  such  a  manner  as  to  extract  his 
tongue,  and  his  daughter,  a  virgin,  shared  his  fate. 

A  most  intense  and  fearful  persecution  followed.  The 
king's  appetite  for  blood  was  whetted,  and  between  Good 
Friday  and  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter,  it  is  stated 
that  sixteen  thousand  of  all  ranks  and  ages  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Tarbula,  the  sister  of  Symeon,  with  her  sister  and  servant, 
were  sawn  asunder.    At  Adiabene,  Acepsimus  the  bishop, 
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and  a  multitude  of  his  clergy  and  flock,  suffered  most 
excruciating  tortures ;  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  Persians  in 
devising  cruel  modes  of  death  was  notorious  at  that  period. 
The  effect  of  this  persecution  was  obvious.  It  taught  all 
the  Christians  of  the  East  to  pray  for  the  preservation  and 
extension  of  the  Eoman  dominion,  since  thereby  the  Faith 
was  cherished  and  fostered. 

The  effect  of  this  feeling  was  strongly  shown  on  the 
occasion  of  the  subsequent  siege  of  Nisibis,  a  frontier 
town,  the  possession  of  which  was  again'  and  again  dis- 
puted between  Persian  and  Eoman.  It  had  been  taken  by 
a  former  Sapor  in  the  days  of  Valerian,  shortly  before  the 
ignominious  death  of  that  unhappy  monarch,  and  now  it 
was  again  besieged.  But  the  people,  animated  by  their 
valiant  bishop,  S.  James  of  Msibis,  made  one  of  the  most 
heroic  defences  recorded  in  histoiy,  until  the  condition  of 
the  besiegers  became  intolerable,  and  swarms  of  stinging 
insects  and  gnats,  bred  perhaps  by  the  operation  of  the 
summer  heat  upon  the  offals  of  the  camp,  but  ascribed  by 
the  Christian  writers  to  a  miracle,  completed  the  discom- 
fiture of  Sapor,  and  he  raised  the  siege. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 
A.D.   361-363. 

/"^ONSTANTINE  the  Great  had  two  half-brothers, 
^-^  Dalmatius  and  Constantius,  the  offspring  of  Con- 
stantius  the  elder,  by  his  second  marriage.  The  younger 
of  these  had  two  sons,  who  were  named  Gallus  and  Julian, 
and  who  alone  survived  the  massacre  of  their  kinsfolk 
which  followed  the  death  of  Constantine. 

They  were  mere  boys  at  that  time,  Gallus  being  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  Julian  only  in  his  sixth  year.  A 
disease  which  threatened  to  be  fatal  preserved  Gallus  from 
the  violence  of  his  father's  murderers,  while  Julian  is  said 
to  have  been  concealed  in  a  Church  by  Mark,  Bishop  of 
Arethusa. 

The  jealousy  of  Constantius  having  subsided,  Gallus 
attended  the  schools  at  Ephesus,  and  Julian  at  Constan- 
tinople. They  were  carefully  kept  from  Pagan  preceptors, 
lest  the  purity  of  their  faith  should  be  endangered,  and 
were  baptized  at  an  early  age. 

After  some  years  had  passed,  Constantius  committed 
the  government  of  Antioch  and  the  East  to  Gallus,  then 
in  his  twenty- fifth  year,  but  he  proved  himself  in  every 
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way  unfit  to  rule,  filling  his  palace  with  instruments  of 
torture  and  death,  and  governing  with  such  mingled 
weakness  and  cruelty,  that  general  insecurity  of  life  and 
property  prevailed.  Constantius,  shocked  at  the  intelli- 
gence, sent  one  Domitian,  a  prefect,  to  remonstrate  with 
him.  The  ambassador  acted  somewhat  peremptorily,  and, 
at  the  instigation  of  Gallus,  was  slain  by  the  soldiers. 

Constantius  was  greatly  perplexed.  He  feared  to  take 
very  decisive  measures  lest  Gallus  should  rebel,  and 
involve  the  empire  in  civil  war.  Therefore  he  wrote  a 
kind  and  soothing  letter,  entreating  him  to  ccme  to  assist 
in  the  affairs  of  the  West,  adding  an  epistle  to  his  sister, 
the  wife  of  Gallus,  in  which  he  expressed  great  desire  to 
see  her. 

Husband  and  wife,  seduced  by  this  conduct,  set  out 
together.  Constantina  died  on  the  way,  in  Bithynia. 
Gallus  reached  Macedonia,  when  he  was  seized  as  a 
prisoner,  stripped  of  his  royal  dress,  and  carried  to  Pola, 
in  Istria,  where  the  unhappy  Crispus  had  died.  Here  he 
was  kept  but  a  short  while  in  suspense,  before  he  un- 
derwent an  examination  concerning  his  conduct  in  the 
East,  and,  confessing  his  criminal  acts,  was  beheaded  in 
prison. 

Of  all  the  numerous  relations  of  the  great  Constantine, 
Julian  alone  survived;  and  the  eunuchs  plotted  against 
his  life  also.  His  innocence  might  have  availed  him  little, 
had  he  not  found  a  protector  in  the  Empress  Eusebia, 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  over  Constantius.  He  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  Athens,  to  complete  his  studies,  in 
the  year  355,  after  the  death  of  his  brother. 
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Both  Gallus  and  Julian  had  been  instructed  in  the 
Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  but  under  the  doubtful 
influence  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  the  champion  of  the 
Arians.  Although  Constantius  himself  shrank  from  the 
responsibilities  of  Baptism,  yet  he  forced  his  young  cousins 
to  incur  them,  and  Julian  became  a  "reader"  in  the  Church 
of  Nicomedia. 

But  secretly  he  conceived  an  intense  dislike  to  the 
religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  identifying  it  with 
Constantius,  the  murderer  of  his  family,  and  with  the 
miserable  squabbles,  intrigues,  and  paltry  actions  of  the 
Arians  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

The  imperfections  of  the  Christians  were  open  to  his 
view;  the  heathen  heroes  of  antiquity  only  lived  in  the 
pages  of  history  and  romance;  and  the  brilliant  colours 
with  which  the  poets  invested  the  Pagan  Olympus,  or  the 
deeds  of  ancient  Eoman  glory,  contrasted  forcibly  with 
the  human  weaknesses  which  surrounded  him.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  still  believed  in  Christianity  until 
he  attained  his  twentieth  year,  when,  after  being  privately 
instructed  by  certain  Pagan  philosophers,  he  secretly 
renounced  his  Faith,  and  was  initiated  into  the  heathen 
mysteries  at  Ephesus.  During  his  short  sojourn  at  Athens, 
a  few  years  later,  while  still  dissembling  his  change  of 
opinions,  he  was  initiated  also  into  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis. 

Constantius  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  fact,  nor 
did  the  Empress  Eusebia  suspect  the  good  faith  of  her 
prottgt,  who  continued  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church, 
while  the  important  secret  of  his  apostacy  was  intrusted 
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to  the  fidelity  of  the  initiated,  with  whom  he  was  now 
connected  by  the  closest  ties  of  friendship  and  religion. 

But  he  consulted  his  safety,  aspiring  to  the  glory  of  a 
hero,  and  not  to  that  of  a  martyr;  for  his  situation  as 
the  heir  presumptive  would  have  doubtless  excepted  him 
from  the  toleration  generally  accorded  to  less  distinguished 
Pagans. 

Therefore  he  constrained  himself  to  be  present  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Divine  Mysteries  on  the  Christian 
festivals,  and  returned  with  the  impatience  of  a  lover  to 
burn  his  voluntary  incense  on  the  domestic  altars  of 
Jupiter  or  Mercury.  His  faithful  friend,  the  orator 
libanius,  tells  us  that  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  intercourse 
with  gods  and  goddesses,  and  that  they  descended  upon 
earth  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  their  favourite  hero, 
who  amidst  general  apostacy  was  faithful  to  the  traditions 
of  his  fathers. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  influence  of  Eusebia,  Constantius 
was  induced  to  associate  Julian  with  him  in  the  toils  and 
cares  of  empire,  with  the  subordinate  title  of  Caesar,  which 
had  been  borne  by  his  brother,  the  unhappy  Gallus.  No 
greater  proof  could  be  afforded  of  the  secresy  with  which 
his  change  of  religion  had  been  concealed. 

He  left  Athens  with  great  regret,  for  he  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  life  of  a  philosopher ;  was  kindly  received 
at  Milan;  married  the  emperor's  sister  Helena;  and, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  legions,  received  the  title 
of  Caesar  on  his  twenty-fifth  birthday.  He  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  take  the  government  of  GauL 

He  found  it  in  fearful  confusion.    The  Franks  and 
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Germans  had  burnt  no  less  than  forty-five  cities,  including 
those  now  known  as  Treves,  Cologne,  Strasburg,  Worms, 
and  Spires.  His  career  was  a  very  glorious  one  from  a 
military  point  of  view.  He  won  a  great  victory  over  the 
Germans  near  Strasburg,  crossed  the  Ehine  near  Mayence, 
wasted  the  hostile  territory ;  in  a  second  campaign  forced 
the  Franks  to  sue  for  mercy,  and  in  a  third  campaign  the 
Germans  also. 

Twenty  thousand  captives  were  delivered,  and  the  bar- 
barians forced  to  rebuild  the  towns  they  had  destroyed. 
A  fleet  of  six  hundred  vessels  conveyed  corn  from  Britain 
to  the  devastated  provinces,  and  Julian  took  up  his  abode 
at  his  favourite  city  Lutetia,  now  Paris.  Meanwhile  Con- 
stantius  had  contracted  a  deep  distrust  of  his  nephew, 
and  fearing  his  ambition,  conceived  a  scheme  for  depriving 
him  of  the  power  to  rebel. 

He  ordered  Julian  to  send  four  entire*  divisions  of  the 
Gallic  army,  and  drafts  of  three  hundred  from  each  other 
division,  to  serve  in  the  far  East. 

These  divisions  had  only  entered  the  service  upon  the 
condition  that  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  serve 
southward  of  the  Alps,  and  when  Julian  urged  them 
(sincerely  or  otherwise)  to  obedience,  they  replied  by 
proclaiming  him  emperor.  His  resistance  was  of  no  avail, 
and  he  was  distinctly  assured  that,  if  he  wished  to  live, 
he  must  consent  to  reign. 

He  resisted  no  longer,  but,  still  anxious  to  spare  the 
effusion  of  blood  which  would  attend  civil  war,  obtained 
from  his  troops  an  assurance  that,  if  Constantius  would 
remain  content  with  the  dominions  south  and  east  of  the 
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Alps,  they  would  remain  quietly  in  GauL  So  he  wrote 
to  Constantius,  excusing  his  conduct  on  the  plea  •  of 
necessity,  and  desiring  to  be  confirmed  in  the  dignity 
which  had  been  forced  upon  him,  still  offering  to  recognize 
the  supremacy  of  the  elder  emperors. 

While  awaiting  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  he  took 
up  his  abode  at  Vienne,  and  went  publioly  to  church  for 
the  last  time,  on  Christmas-day,  A.D.  360. 

The  ambassadors  of  Julian  met  with  so  many  unforeseen 
obstacles  and  delays,  that  they  did  not  reach  Constantius 
until  he  had  started  for  the  East,  on  his  way  to  the  Persian 
war.  They  overtook  him  at  Cappadocia,  and  delivered  their 
message.  The  Empress  Eusebia,  who  might  have  persuaded 
Constantius  to  hear  reason,  was  dead,  and  he  was  in  such 
a  rage  that  he  dismissed  the  trembling  messengers  with 
indignation  and  contempt,  while  the  most  furious  language 
expressed  the  disorder  of  his  passions. 

But  the  necessity  of  the  situation  forced  him  to  suspend 
his  design  of  punishment,  and  he  thought  it  sufficient  to 
require  that  the  presumptuous  Caesar  should  renounce  his 
pretensions  and  trust  to  his  mercy.  Several  months  were 
consumed  in  negotiations,  carried  on  at  the  distance  of 
three  thousand  miles,  between  Paris  and  Antioch,  and  at 
length  Julian  determined  to  trust  all  to  the  chance  of  war. 
Immediately,  as  if  there  were  no  further  occasion  to  dis- 
semble, he  publicly  renounced  Christianity,  and  committed 
his  cause  to  the  "  immortal  gods." 

Thereupon  he  threw  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
devoted  followers,  into  the  recesses  of  the  Black  Forest, 
disappeared  from  the  civilized  world  for  many  days,  and 
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trusting  his  forces  to  the  stream  of  the  Danube,  suddenly' 
appeared  near  Sirmium  before  his  enemies  knew  he  had  left 
the  Ehine. 

While  the  Pagan  hero  thus  pursued  his  course,  the  Arian 
emperor  left  Antioch  to  meet  him.  It  was  winter,  and 
Constantius  was  ill,  but  could  not  postpone  his  ardent 
desire  for  revenge. 

But  his  illness  was  increased  by  the  excitement  and 
fatigue  of  the  march,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Mopsuerene, 
near  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  the  birth-place  of  S.  Paul,  he  could 
proceed  no  further ;  and  after  a  prolonged  death-struggle, 
during  which  his  flesh  was  as  fire  to  the  touch,  he  expired 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-fourth  of 
his  reign.  The  unhappy  monarch  has  found  panegyrists 
amongst  the  Arians;  but  he  was  ever  the  bitter  foe  of 
Catholic  Truth,  and  the  weakness  with  which  he  yielded  to 
his  eunuchs  and  Arian  advisers  led  him  to  many  gross 
acts  of  cruelty  and  despotism.  His  character  was  like, 
yet  unlike,  that  of  his  mighty  father.  Subtract  the  virtues 
from  Constantine  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed,  .and 
we  have  Constantius. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  army  hastened  to  meet  Julian, 
who  had  now  been  joined  by  his  whole  forces,  with  tidings 
of  the  death  of  Constantius,  and  saluted  him  as  emperor, 
assuring  him  that  every  sword  in  the  empire  would  be 
drawn  in  his  service.  Entering  Constantinople  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  he  took  possession  of  the  im- 
perial palace,  and  made  a  complete  clearance  of  all  the 
eunuchs  and  other  ministers  of  luxury,  to  the  number  oi 
several  thousands.    He  was  not  severe  in  his  political 
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measures,  still  he  appointed  a  commission,  to  which  he 
gave  absolute  power  of  life  or  death,  before  whom  the 
ministers  of  the  late  emperor  were  tried.  Eusehius,  the 
chief  of  the  eunuchs,  and  a  few  others,  were  condemned 
to  death;  and  one  Paul,  who  had  been  the  chief  instrument 
of  tyranny,  was  burnt  alive. 

Such  multitudes  of  suitors,  especially  Egyptians,  came 
to  seek  redress  from  former  exactions,  that  Julian  caused 
them  all  to  repair  to  Chalcedon,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  promising  to  meet  them  in  person,  and  then  re- 
mained at  Constantinople,  and  issued  an  absolute  order 
that  no  one  should  ferry  them  over  to  the  imperial  city,  a 
very  original  mode  of  escaping  trouble. 

But  the  great  design  which  animated  the  mind  of  Julian 
was  the  extirpation  of  Christianity,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Pagan  religion.  He  condescended  to  write  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  step  he  had  taken;  but  the  Christians  had 
far  more  to  fear  from  his  power  than  from  his  arguments ; 
and  the  Pagans  eagerly  expected  a  bloody  persecution, 
which  should  eclipse  all  that  had  ever  yet  taken  place, 
and  that  the  ingenious  malice  of  Julian  would  invent  some 
cruel  refinement  of  death  and  torture  unknown  to  his 
clumsy  predecessors. 

But  they  were  disappointed.  Julian  was  wise  enough 
to  know  that  persecution  had  strengthened,  and  would 
strengthen,  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  that,  by  imitating 
Diocletian,  he  should  but  stain  his  memory,  and  add  fresh 
glories  to  the  Church.  Again,  it  is  questionable  whether 
an  edict  like  that  of  Diocletian  would  not  have  kindled 
the  flames  of  civil  war  throughout  the  empire;  for  the 
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Christians  were,  perhaps,  the  more  numerous  body,  and,  as 
a  study  of  the  Arian  persecutions  sufficiently  shows,  had 
ceased  to  feel  themselves  bound  to  passive  resistance. 

Therefore  he  resolved  upon  two  lines  of  conduct,  which 
he  supposed  would  be  more  effectual  First,  to  restore  the 
sanction  of  authority  to  Paganism,  and  to  labour  to  purify 
it  from  its  grosser  corruptions,  transferring  whatsoever  he 
thought  worthy  of  imitation  in  Christianity  to  the  older 
system ;  and  secondly,  to  load  Christianity  with  ignominy 
and  ridicule,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  increase  and 
intensify  its  divisions. 

Therefore  he  began  by  proclaiming  toleration  to  all 
religions,  recalling  the  banished  Catholics,  Donatists,  No- 
vatians,  and  others  who  had  been  exiled  by  Constantius, 
with  the  design  of  fomenting  the  intestine  divisions  of  the 
Church,  while  he  commanded  all  the  Pagan  temples  to  be 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  those  who  had  destroyed  them, 
which  gave  rise  to  no  little  persecution,  as  the  Christians 
would  not  restore  the  temples  they  had  ruined. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  excited  the  amazement,  and 
even  the  contempt,  of  his  subjects,  by  his  zeal  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  gods.  Amidst  the  licentious  crowd  of  priests 
or  female  dancers,  he  brought  the  wood,  blew  the  fire, 
handled  the  knife,  and  thrust  his  blood-stained  hand  into 
the  bowels  of  the  expiring  animal  to  learn  the  secrets  of 
futurity.  The  wisest  of  the  Pagans  deplored  this  extra- 
vagant superstition,  which  outraged  imperial  decency. 

A  hundred  oxen  were  frequently  sacrificed  by  the  em- 
peror in  one  day,  and  it  became  a  frequent  jest,  that  if  he 
returned  triumphant  from  the  impending  Persian  war,  the 
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breed  of  horned  cattle  would  become  extinct.  Encouraged 
by  his  example,  the  Pagans  everywhere  renewed  their 
ancient  rites  and  ceremonies.  "  Every  part  of  the  world," 
says  Libanius,  with  some  exaggeration,  "displayed  the 
triumph  of  religion,  and  the  grateful  prospect  of  flaming 
altars,  bleeding  victims,  the  smoke  of  incense,  and  a  solemn 
train  of  priests  and  prophets,  without  fear  and  without 
danger.  The  sound  of  prayer  and  of  music  was  heard 
on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  the  same  ox 
afforded  a  sacrifice  for  the  gods  and  a  supper  for  their 
joyous  votaries." 

But  no  genius  or  imperial  patronage  could  restore  life 
to  the  dead.  Paganism  was  no  longer  a  living  reality ;  it 
was  but  a  galvanized  corpse,  without  theology,  morality, 
or  discipline.  It  could  not  survive  the  rude  shock  it  had 
already  received;  and  although  Julian  complimented  Chris- 
tianity by  a  wholesale  adaptation  of  its  hierarchy  and 
morality  to  Pagan  institutions,  in  his  character  as  Pontifex 
Maximus,  yet  the  transplanted  institutions  withered  away 
like  flowers  torn  from  their  roots,  and  inserted  into  the 
soil  of  a  child's  toy-garden. 

Multitudes  of  those  whose  Christianity  had  been  merely 
nominal,  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  restored  rites, 
and  the  apostacy  was  very  general  in  the  army  and  court, 
so  that  Julian  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  his 
favourite  philosophers,  that  the  soldiers  assisted,  with  fer- 
vent devotion  and  voracious  appetite,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
whole  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen.  We  can  easily  believe  that 
they  possessed  the  latter  qualification. 

Yet  there  were  many  noble  exceptions.    On  a  certain 
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festival,  Julian  ordered  each  soldier  to  throw  incense  into 
the  sacrificial  fire  on  the  reception  of  a  donation. 

Many  absolutely  refused;  but  some  who,  without  think- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  act,  had  complied,  were  so  over- 
whelmed afterwards  with  remorse,  that,  throwing  down 
the  gold,  they  besought  the  honour  of  martyrdom  from  the 
emperor,  which  he  would  not  grant ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  took  secret  measures  to  remove  by  degrees  all  Christian 
soldiers  from  the  army,  which  he  probably  looked  upon  as 
his  last  resource,  in  case  he  failed  to  restore  Paganism  by 
gentler  and  subtler  measures. 

About  this  time  Maris,  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  in  Bithy%- 
nia,  a  man  of  extreme  age  and  totally  blind,  caused  himself 
to  be  led  into  the  emperor's  presence,  that  he  might  rebuke 
his  apostacy.  Julian  simply  retorted  by  abusive  language. 
"  You  blind  old  fool,"  said  he, "  this  Galilsean  God  of  yours 
cannot  cure  you." 

Maris  replied  with  stern  boldness,  "I  thank  God  for 
bereaving  me  of  my  sight,  lest  I  should  behold  the  face 
of  one  who  has  fallen  into  such  awful  iniquity."  It  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  Julian  that  he  did  not  resent  this 
daring  rebuke. 

Early  in  his  reign  a  great  disturbance  occurred  at  Alex- 

# 

andria,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  intruding  prelate, 
George,  and  the  restoration  of  the  great  Athanasius. 

There  was  a  shrine  in  that  city  which  had  long  been 
abandoned  to  neglect  and  filth,  but  wherein  the  Pagans 
had  formerly  celebrated  their  mysteries,  and  offered  human 
sacrifices  to  Mithras.  This  being  empty,  Constantius  had 
granted  it  to  the  Church,  and  George,  wishing  to  erect  a 
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church  upon  the  site,  gave  orders  that  the  place  should' be 
cleansed  and  purified.  During  the  process  an  adytmin,  of 
vast  depth  was  discovered,  which  unveiled  the  character 
of  those  impious  rites ;  for  there  were  found  the  skulls  of 
many  persons  of  all  ages,  who  had  been  immolated  for  the 
purpose  of  divination  by  the  inspection  of  their  entrails. 

The  Christians,  on  discovering  these  abominations, 
thought  it  their  duty  to  make  them  known  to  all,  and 
carried  the  remains  through  the  city  in  procession  for  the 
inspection  of  the  people.  When  the  Pagans  beheld  this, 
they  were  so'  enraged  that  they  assaulted  the  procession 
Tyith  whatever  weapons  came  first  to  hand,  and  killing 
some  Christians  with  the  sword,  others  with  clubs  and 
stones,  carried  away  captives,  whom  they  crucified  in 
derision  of  Christianity.  During  the  riot  they  dragged 
George  out  of  a  church,  fastened  him  to  a  camel,  and, 
when  they  had  torn  him  in  pieces,  burnt  him,  together 
with  the  camel.*85 

When  tidings  of  this  event  reached  Julian,  he  rebuked 
their  violence.  •  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  whole 
episcopate  of  the  murdered  bishop  had  been  one  of  the 
grossest  tyranny  and  misrule;  that  he  had  governed,  by 
the  assistance  of  Constantius,  rather  like  a  barbarian-  con- 
queror  than  a  Christian  bishop.  He  had  acquired  a 
monopoly  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life,  such  as 
salt,  nitre,  paper,  and  had  even  levied  a  tax  upon  funerals ; 
so  that  Catholic  and  Pagan  had  alike  suffered;  and  the 
occasion  given  by  the  purification  of  the  Temple  of 
Mithras  was  only  the  spark  which  kindled  the  inflam- 
mable material. 

*  Socrates,  b.  ill.  c.  2. 
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When  the  tumult  had  subsided,  Athanasius,  who  had 
been  in  retreat  for  six  or  seven  years,  suddenly  reappeared, 
and,  amidst  public  acclamations  of  joy,  resumed  his  func- 
tions. The  Pagans,  who  recognized  his  manly  character  and 
justice,  acquiesced,  and  order  was  restored  to  the  city.  But 
this  was  not  according  to  the  will  of  Julian ;  and  although 
he  had  issued  the  edict  restoring  all  banished  bishops, 
he  made  Athanasius  an  honourable  exception;  for  the 
labours  of  the  great  prelate  were  dangerous  to  his  schemes. 
Despising  other  Christians,  he  dreaded  Athanasius. 

The  labours  of  that  great  saint  had  not  been  confined  to 
Egypt.  In  this  moment  of  extreme  danger,  not  merely  to 
Catholicism,  but  to  Christianity,  he  had  actually  the  office 
of  ecclesiastical  dictator  thrust  upon  him.  He  was  pre- 
cisely the  man  for  the  day.  Firm  as  a  rock  in  his  belief, 
yet  quite  capable  of  perceiving  the  good  faith  which  lay 
beneath  the  incorrect  phraseology  of  men  like  the  semi- 
Arians,  he  admitted  all  those  who  had  erred  in  signing 
the  imperfect  creed  of  Ariminum  into  communion,  on  the 
simple  condition  of  their  signing  the  Nicene  formula,  and 
required  no  further  recantation.  It  was  no  moment  for 
intestine  struggles  when  edicts  enjoining  apostacy  or  death 
might  any  day  meet  the  eye  in  the  Forum.  And  a  council 
held  at  Alexandria  gave  its  sanction  to  the  judicious  pro- 
ceedings of  the  great  patriarch. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  labour  came  the  proof  how  highly 
Julian  esteemed  his  talents.  An  edict  arrived,  banishing 
him  not  only  from  Alexandria,  but  from  the  whole  of 
Egypt :  nor  could  the  entreaties  of  the  citizens  move  the 
emperor  in  the  least  degree  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
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the  sentence.  He  threatened  the  civil  authorities  with  a 
heavy  fine  if  the  archbishop  were  found  there  after  a  given 
and  brief  period.  And  Athanasius  sailed  for  the  desert, 
exclaiming,  "This  is  a  little  cloud ;  it  will  soon  pass  over." 
Eepenting  that  he  had  allowed  him  thus  to  escape  his 
hands,  Julian  sent  pursuers  to  seize  him.  Their  boats 
pressed  hard  upon  the  bark  containing  the  saint,  who 
calmlv  bade  his  rowers  to  turn  and  row  down  the  stream 
through  the  little  fleet  of  pursuers.  "Where  is  Athan- 
asius?" they  cried.  "He  has  but  lately  passed  up  the 
river,"  was  the  true  reply. 

Julian  affected  to  pity  the  fanatical  Christians,  who  had 
forsaken  the  images  which  had  fallen  down  from  heaven 
to  worship  the  symbol  of  a  crucified  malefactor,  stigma- 
tizing them  by  the  epithet  of  "  Galilaeans." 

He  asserted  that  Pagans  alone  were  entitled  to  his 
friendship,  Christians  simply  to  his  justice.  He  deprived 
the  Church  of  all  the  honours  his  predecessors  had  con- 
ferred upon  her ;  transferred  her  revenues  to  the  heathen 
temples ;  forbade  testamentary  donations ;  confounded  the 
clergy  with  the  lowest  of  the  people ;  forbade  Christians 
to  teach  grammar,  or  to  impart  the  rudiments  even  of  a 
liberal  education;  forbade  the  use  of  the  classics,  saying, 
"Christians  might  content  themselves  with  Luke  and  Mat- 
thew, they  had  nothing  to  do  with  Homer  or  Demosthenes;" 
removed  from  practice  the  physicians  and  other  professors 
of  liberal  arts ;  gave  all  the  schools  to  heathen  professors ; 
excluded  Christians  from  the  army,  and  from  civil  offices ; 
and  deprived  them  of  their  wealth,  that,  as  he  said,  "they 
might  the  more  resemble  their  Master." 
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It  seemed  inevitable,  under  these  regulations,  that  all 
learning  must  be  banished  from  the  Church;  that  her 
eloquent  theologians  must  be  succeeded  by  obscure  fanatics, 
incapable  of  defending  the  truth  of  their  own  doctrines  or 
of  exposing  the  errors  of  Paganism.  It  seemed  so  indeed ; 
but  there  was  one  mightier  than  Julian,  against  whom  he 
had  lifted  up  his  sacrilegious  hand. 

The  first  ominous  sign  of  failure  merits  our  closest 
attention.  It  was  hi»  intention  to  rebuild  the  Temple  fat 
Jerusalem,  with  the  express  intention  of  demonstrating 
the  falsity  of  the  Divine  predictions:  and  therefore  he 
ordered  his  chosen  friend,  Alypius,  to  undertake  the 
work  in  question,  assisted  by  all  that  the  governors  of 
the  East  could  achieve  for  the  prosecution  of  the  design. 
At  the  call  of  their  great  deliverer,  the  Jdws  hastened  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  their  insolent  triumph  alarmed 
the  Christians  of  the  Holy  City.  The  men  forgot  their 
avarice,  the  women  their  luxury ;  spades  and  tools  of  silver 
were  even  provided,  and  the  rubbish  transplanted  in  cloaks 
of  silk  or  purple.  All  that  a  mighty  monarch  could  do,  or 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  people  effect,  was  there,  yet  the 
attempt  singularly  failed. 

It  is  distinctly  asserted,  both  by  Christian  and  Pagan 
contemporary  writers,  that  supernatural  prodigies  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  the  design,  and  the  evidence  of 
Ammianus,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Julian,  shall  be 
adduced  as  the  most  unquestionable,  from  his  aversion  to 
Christianity. 

"  Whilst  Alypius,  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, urged  with  vigour  and  diligence  the  execution  of 
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the  work,  horrible  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  near  the 
foundations  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered 
the  place,  from  time  to  time,  inaccessible  to  the  scorched 
and  blasted  workmen,  and  the  victorious  element  continu- 
ing in  this  manner,  obstinately  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive 
them  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned." 

Such  authority,  Gibbon  admits,  should  satisfy  a  believing 
and  astonish  an  incredulous  mind,  and  the  emperor  might 
have  read  in  the  event  the  hopelessness  of  the  whole 
achievement  upon  which  his  heart  was  so  steadfastly  set 

But  his  proceedings  at  Antioch  were  yet  a  further  source 
of  disappointment.  This  magnificent  city,  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  four  great  Patriarchates,  had  been  the  birthplace 
of  the  name  "  Christian,"  and  the  populace,  once  fanatical 
in  their  hatred  of  the  Christian  religion,  had,  since  the 
days  of  Constantine,  become  almost  unanimous  in  their 
profession  of  the  Faith  they  had  once  despised,  although 
there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  they  were  better  Chris- 
tians in  theory  than  in  practice. 

Only  a  few  miles  from  the  city  rose  the  grove  and 
temple  of  Daphne,  the  chosen  shrine  of  Apollo,  consecrated 
to  scenes  of  unutterable  licentiousness,  the  seat  of  a  reli- 
gion which  deified  the  passions. 

There,  in  former  days,  a  revenue  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  was  yearly  expended  on  the  public  sports,  and  the 
shady  groves  became  the  resort  of  innumerable  pilgrims, 
who  gave  themselves  up  to  such  excesses  of  riot  and 
debauchery,  that  the  soldier  and  the  philosopher  alike 
shunned  its  enervating  influences,  and  Pagan  generals 
severely  punished  their  subordinates  who  were  seen  there. 
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Yet  the  stern  and  cold  Julian  ignored  the  hideous  cor- 
ruption of  the  place,  and  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
restore  the  worship  of  Apollo,  inviting  all  who  were  faith- 
ful to  the  old  religion  to  bring  their  offerings  and  meet 
him.  His  lively  imagination  painted  in  anticipation  the 
victims,  the  processions,  the  incense,  and  the  hecatombs  of 
oxen,  offered  upon  the  smoking  altars,  amidst  the  rejoicings 
of  thousands  of  ardent  worshippers. 

The  appointed  day  arrived,  the  emperor  approached  the 
sacred  spot,  and  found  the  concourse  represented  by  one 
aged  priest,  and  the  victims  by  a  solitary  goose.  One 
could  almost  pity  his  disappointment. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst.  The  sacred  soil  had  been 
profaned  by  the  burial  of  Babylas,  the  martyred  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  who  had  fallen  in  the  Decian  persecution,  and  the 
translator  of  the  sacred  relics  had  been  the  emperor's  own 
brother,  the  Caesar  Gallus. 

Since  this  unhallowed  intrusion  into  the  realms  of  the 
Sun  God,  the  oracle  had  ceased  to  speak,  the  Christians  of 
a  generation  were  buried  around  their  bishop,  and  the 
flamens  of  a  deserted  fane  had  been  crowded  out. 

Julian,  in  his  indignation,  disinterred  the  dead,  but  gave 
permission  for  the  body  of  the  saint  to  be  decently  interred 
elsewhere.  It  was,  indeed,  decently  interred.  While  the 
Pagans  were  "purifying"  the  soil  according  to  their  ancient 
rites,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  people  of  Antioch 
placed  the  body  of  S.  Babylas  on  a  lofty  car,  and  bore  it 
to  the  city,  while,  with  a  sound  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 
the  immense  concourse  chanted,  with  thundering  accla- 
mations, those  psalms  in  which  the  Psalmist  records  the 
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folly  of  idols  and  idolaters.  But  this  was  not  enough.  In 
the  night  the  Temple  of  Apollo  was  burnt  down,  the 
statue  consumed,  and  the  naked  walls  alone  left.  The 
Christians  asserted  that  it  was  the  lightning  of  an  indig- 
nant God.  Julian  suspected  a  more  earthly  agency,  and 
several  of  the  clergy  of  Antioch  were  cruelly  tortured. 

The  prefect  Sallust,  although  he  was  a  Pagan,  strove 
earnestly  to  dissuade  Julian  from  these  severe  measures, 
but  was  compelled  himself  to  execute  them.  One  of  the 
first  victims  arrested  was  a  young  man  named  Theodore, 
who  was  cruelly  stretched  on  the  rack ;  but  although  his 
flesh  was  lacerated  by  sharp  iron  nails,  he  asked  for  no 
mercy,  but  seemed  as  if  insensible  to  pain.  Amidst  the 
torments,  he  sang  the  same  psalm  he  had  joined  in  singing 
the  day  before,  to  show  that  he  did  not  repent  of  the  act 
for  which  he  was  condemned.  "  Confounded  are  all  they 
that  worship  graven  images  and  boast  themselves  in  idols.w 

The  prefect,  struck  with  admiration  of  his  fortitude, 
went  to  the  emperor  and  told  him  that  if  he  persisted  in 
torturing  these  men  they  would  gain  glory,  but  he  would 
gain  ridicule,  and  Julian  desisted. 

It  was  thought  at  first  that  Theodore  would  die  from 
the  effects  of  the  torture  he  had  received ;  but  God  pre- 
served the  sufferer  to  old  age.  And  Kuffinus  states  that  he 
conversed  with  him  years  afterwards,  and,  enquiring  of 
him  whether  he  had  not  felt  agonizing  pains  from  the 
scourge  and  the  ra6k,  was  assured  that,  after  the  first 
pangs,  a  young  man  seemed  to  stand  by  him,  who  wiped 
away  the  sweat  of  agony,  and  strengthened  him  with  such 
heavenly  consolation,  that  the  season  was  rather  one  of 
rapture  than  of  suffering. 
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At  this  time  Persian  ambassadors  came  to  Antioch, 
offering  peace  on  favourable  conditions;  but  Julian,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  rushing  upon  his  fate,  sternly  replied, 
"  You  need  not  trouble  yourselves  to  send  ambassadors  so 
far ;  you  will  shortly  see  me  in  person."  We  are,  indeed, 
told  that,  having  adopted  certain  opinions  concerning  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  he  fancied  himself  possessed  by 
the  soul  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  destined  to  repeat 
the  conquests  of  that  hero. 

About  this  time  the  Pagans  took  courage  to  renew  their 
persecutions;  for  the  season  of  moderation  had  almost 
reached  its  limit,  and  repeated  disappointments  had  pro- 
voked them  to  fury. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gaza  rose  up  against  the  Faithful, 
and  put  many  to  death  with  excruciating  tortures;  but 
when  their  fury  was  over  they  began  to  fear  the  vengeance 
of  the  law,  which  was,  of  course,  at  this  period,  a  pro- 
tection to  the  Christians ;  and  the  governor  of  the  province 
threw  several  into  prison  to  await  their  trial. 

But  when  Julian  heard  of  it,  he  commended  the  citizens 
and  deposed  the  governor.  "What  right  had  he,"  said 
Julian,  "  to  arrest  the  citizens  merely  for  retaliating  on  a 
few  Galilseans  the  insults  and  injuries  offered  by  them  to 
their  gods  ?" 

Gibbon  especially  records  the  case  of  Mark,  Bishop  of 
Arethusa,  who  had,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  Julian 
during  the  massacre  in  which  his  kinsfolk  perished. 

The  magistrates  demanded  the  full  value  of  a  temple 
which  had  been  destroyed  under  his  authority;  but  the 
brave  old  man  woijld  not  give  the  smallest  coin.    Deter- 
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mined  to  break  his  spirit,  they  scourged  him  with  great 
cruelty ;  and  simply  desiring  to  make  him  yield,  promised 
him  deliverance  if  he  would  only  consent  to  give  the 
slightest  compensation.  But  as  he  still  refused,  they  sus- 
pended his  naked  body,  anointed  with  honey,  to  the  rays 
of  the  Syrian  sun  and  the  stings  of  insects.  From  this 
lofty  station  the  aged  martyr  gloried  in  his  crime,  and 
defied  the  utmost  rage  of  his  persecutors. 

We  are  told  that  Julian,  indeed,  spared  his  life;  "but 
posterity,"  says  Gibbon,  "will  rather  condemn  the  in- 
gratitude than  praise  the  clemency  of  the  emperor." 

At  Meros,  in  Phrygia,  three  young  men  endured  an 
agonizing  martyrdom  for  a  like  offence.  They  had  entered 
the  temple  by  night  and  destroyed  the  idolatrous  images. 
They  might  easily  have  remained  hidden,  but  when  others 
were  suspected  and  arrested,  they  gave  themselves  up 
voluntarily. 

They  were  offered  pardon  on  condition  of  nrnlring  a 
sacrifice  of  reparation  to  the  idols ;  but  steadfastly  refusing, 
after  enduring  many  ordinary  tortures  with  patience,  were 
extended  upon  a  gridiron,  beneath  which  a  fire  was 
kindled,  and  thus  they  were  destroyed.  But  even  in  this 
extremity  they  gave  the  most  heroic  proofs  of  fortitude; 
thus,  as  Socrates  tells  us,  addressing  the  ruthless  governor: 
"If  you  wish  to  eat  broiled  flesh,  Amachius,  turn  us  on  the 
other  side  also,  lest  we  should  appear  but  half- cooked  to 
your  taste."  Still  more  frightful  cruelties  were  inflicted 
upon  the  Christian  virgins  at  Heliopolis,  near  Mount 
Iibanus,  and  at  Arethusa,  in  Syria,  simply  because  of  the 
resistance  and  opposition  they  had  offered  to  the  obscene 
customs  of  Pagan  worship. 
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All  these  inflictions  were  contrary  to  the  existing  laws ; 
but  Julian  made  no  attempt  to  defend  the  sufferers ;  telling 
those  who  reported  the  matter  to  him  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  suffer  patiently,  and  not  to  seek 
revenge  against  their  persecutors.  Thus  the  fury,  and 
malice  of  the  Pagans  continued  unchecked,  and  would 
probably  soon  have  been  legalized. 

But  the  end  was  near:  and  Julian  departed  for  the 
Persian  war,  amidst  the  universal  expectation  of  both 
Christians  and  Pagans  that,  should  he  return  successful, 
he  would  inaugurate  a  cruel  persecution.  He  spent  his 
leisure  in  composing  a  lengthened  satire  upon  the  Christian 
religion,  some  portions  of  which,  as  quotations,  are  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  like  flies  preserved  in  amber. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  him  the  praise  of  military 
skill.  Leaving  Antioch,  he  travelled  with  rapidity  to 
Beraea,  Hierapolis,  and  Carrhae,  where  he  halted,  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  paying  his  devotions  to  the  moon, 
and  of  settling  the  plans  for  the  war,  sharing  his  time 
between  the  great  Temple  dedicated  to  the  luminary  and 
the  council -chamber.  Dividing  his  troops,  he  descended 
the  Euphrates  with  nearly  seventy  thousand  men,  pillaged 
and  burnt  the  towns  on  its  banks,  crossed  the  country  to 
the  Tigris,  and  besieged  Ctesiphon,  sacrificing  oxen  to 
Mars,  with  such  ill-success,  that  he  punished  the  refractory 
god  by  calling  Jove  to  witness  that  he  would  never 
sacrifice  to  Mars  again. 

But  the  other  division  of  the  forces  which  was  to  have 
joined  them,  with  the  Armenians  as  allies,  did  not  appear ; 
and  a  false  guide,  sent  by  the  Persians,  enticed  the 
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Eomans  into  a  desolate  country  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris, 
where  they  suffered  such  distress  that  they  were  forced  to 
commence  their  retreat. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Maranga  they  were  attacked  by 
the  foe,  and  had  to  fight  with  desperation  all  that  day, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  A  truce  of  three  days  was  obtained 
to  tend  the  wounded  and  bury  the  slain,  Julian  setting  a 
noble  example  to  his  troops.  The  march  was  resumed, 
when,  at  midnight,  on  the  25th  of  June,  as  he  was 
writing  in  his  tent,  he  saw  an  apparition,  which  called 
itself  the  "  Genius  of  the  State."  Once  before  it  had  ap- 
peared to  him,  in  Gaul,  the  night  before  hei  was  saluted 
emperor ;  and  now  he  saw  it  retreating  from  the  tent,  the 
head  dejected,  and  covered  with  a  veil. 

Julian  rose, and  made  deprecatory  offerings  to  the  gods; 
but  as  he  looked  out  he  saw  a  meteor  flash  across  the  sky, 
and  shuddered  as  he  saw  in  it  the  threatened  wrath  of 
Mars,  with  whom  he  was  on  bad  terms. 

He  called  his  haruspices,  and  they  bade  him  avoid 
combat,  and  remain  where  he  was  for  some  hours.  But 
he  would  not  obey  them.  At  daybreak  they  started,  and 
were  shortly  attacked  by  the  Persians.  Julian  was  riding 
in  front,  unarmed,  when  he  heard  that  the  rear  was 
attacked.  Without  staying  to  put  on  his  corselet,  he  flew 
to  the  aid  of  his  troops,  and  just  as  he  stretched  out  his 
hand,  to  encourage  his  men,  a  spear  entered  beneath  the 
outstretched  arm.  He  tried  to  pull  it  out,  but  the  sharp 
steel  cut  his  fingers  to  the  bone,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse. 

They  raised  him  tenderly,  and  bore  him  to  the  surgeons. 
When  the  pain  was  a  little  assuaged,  he  called  for  his 
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horse  and  arms,  but  had  no  strength  to  rise;  Meanwhile 
the  Persians  were  repulsed ;  but  it  became  evident  that 
the  emperor  was  dying. 

He  conversed  calmly  with  Maximus  and  Priscus,  his 
chosen  friends,  on  the  nature  of  the  disembodied  spirit ; 
bade  his  soldiers  cease  to  weep,  for  he  should  soon  be 
united  with  the  stars ;  called  for  a  draught  of  cold  water, 
drank  it,  and  calmly  expired,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  thirty- second  of  his  age. 

Well  may  the  Christian  pity  this  unhappy  emperor,  and 
render  the  tribute  undoubtedly  due  to  his  natural  virtues, 
his  chastity,  his  courage,  his  abilities.  We  cannot  forget 
the  unfavourable  light  in.  which  Christianity  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  him ;  the  unscrupulous  Arians  who  had 
surrounded  his  cradle ;  the  satire  upon  Christianity  pre- 
sented in  the  life  of  Constantius,  the  murderer  of  his 
kinsfolk. 

At  such  a  moment,  it  is  not  wonderf  ul  that  many  supeiv 
natural  portents  are  reported  to  have  foretold  his  fate,  or 
revealed  it  to  Christians  separated  by  hundreds  of  leagues 
of  barren  desert,  or  other  great  physical  barriers.  The 
scoffing  Iibanius  asked  a  Christian  at  Antioch,  "  What  is 
the  carpenter's  son  doing  ?"  "  He  is  making  a  coffin,"  was 
the  reply. 

But  the  most  striking  legend  is  thus  related  by  So- 
zomen : — 

"  One  of  the  friends  of  the  emperor  was  travelling  into 
Persia  with  the  desire  to  join  the  expedition,  when  one 
night  he  found  himself  on  a  lonely  road  with  no  habitation 
near  but  a  deserted  church,  into  the  which  he  entered  and 
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slept.  But  in  the  night  he  saw  in  a  vision  all  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets  gathered  together,  complaining  of  the  injuries 
Julian  was  inflicting  upon  the  Church,  and  consulting 
upon  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted. 

"Whereupon  two  individuals  rose  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembly,  and  bade  their  brethren  be  of  good  cheer; 
for  they  would  remove  the  oppressor.  Whereupon  they 
departed,  and  the  vision  ceased.  He  who  saw  this  vision 
did  not  dare  depart,  but  awaited  its  sequel  in  horrible 
suspense,  so  lifelike  had  it  been,  and  such  its  effect  upon 
him.  So  he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  in  the  same  place 
the  next  night,  and  again  saw  the  same  assembly,  when 
the  two  who  had  departed  the  previous  night  returned 
and  announced,  'Julian  is  dead!'" 

This  is  but  one  amongst  the  many  similar  traditions  of 
which  it  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  They  only  show  how 
thoroughly  the  minds  of  men  must  have  been  wrought 
upon  by  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  by  the  calamities 
undoubtedly  impending  over  the  Church,  and  the  conse- 
quent danger  to  the  state.  Had  Julian  returned  triumphant 
from  Persia,  the  failure  of  milder  measures  would  pro- 
bably have  driven  him  to  use  the  vast  power  at  his  com- 
mand as  Diocletian  had  used  it,  and  the  result  must  have 
been  civil  war ;  for  the  principle  of  non-resistance  was  no 
longer  the  moving  principle  of  the  Church.  We  need  not 
heed  the  tradition  which  states  that  in  his  dying  moments 
Julian  cast  his  own  blood  into  the  air,  crying  out*  "0 
Galilaean,  Thou  hast  conquered!"  The  fact,  was  self- 
evident,  and  probably  suggested  the  legend. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FROM  THE  DEATH   OF  JULIAN  TO  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  THEODOSIUS. 

A.D.  363-378. 

M  ^HE  death  of  Julian  occurred  in  a  moment  of  extreme 
peril  to  the  Eoman  army.  Emboldened  by  the  event, 
which  could  not  long  be  concealed  from  them,  the  Persians 
renewed  their  attacks,  and  the  state  of  the  army  •became 
most  critical. 

A  council  was  at  once  called,  and  attended  by  the  chief 
officers  of  the  army.  A  leader  was  necessary,  and  in  this 
extremity  they  proclaimed  Jovian  emperor,  a  soldier  alike 
distinguished  by  his  birth  and  his  courage.  He  had  been 
a  military  tribune  when  Julian  put  forth  the  edict,  giving 
his  officers  the  option  of  resigning  or  sacrificing,  and  had 
at  once  laid  down  his  commission.  Such,  however,  was  his 
value,  that  Julian  would  not  accept  his  resignation,  but 
continued  him  among  the  generals. 

On  being  saluted  emperor,  he  at  first  refused  to  accept 
the  onerous  dignity,  and  when  the  soldiers  threatened  vio- 
lence, said -that  he  did  not  wish  to  reign  over  idolaters. 
Immediately  the  hollowness  of  the  restored  Paganism  was 
demonstrated,  the  soldiers  cast  down  its  emblems,  and 
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declared  that  they  were  Christians,  upon  which  Jovian 
allowed  himself  to  be  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  au- 
thority. 

His  task,  however,  was  an  inglorious  one.  There  was 
no  safety  but  in  submission ;  and  although  the  ten  thou- 
sand Greeks  of  Xenophon  had  accomplished  their  retreat 
from  the  same  neighbourhood,  yet  their  spirit  was  wanting 
in  the  degenerate  Eomans  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the 
Persians  of  Sapor  differed  widely  from  those  of  Artaxerxes. 

Therefore,  the  soldiers  being  dispirited,  provisions  failing, 
and  the  foe  increasing  each  hour,  Jovian  agreed  to  termi- 
nate the  war  on  terms  by  no  means  honourable  to  the 
Eoman  name. 

Sapor  insisted  on  the  absolute  cession  of  the  territory 
east  of  the  Tigris,  and  of  certain  cities,  including  Nisibis, 
so  often  gallantly  defended.  A  peace  was  concluded  on 
these  terms  for  thirty  years,  and  hostages  exchanged  on 
each  side. 

Upon  their  retreat  they  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Nisibis,  which  shame  prevented  Jovian  from  entering.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  grief  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  cession 
of  their  city.  Nearly  all  of  them  Christians,  on  whose 
behalf  God  had  so  recently,  as  they  believed,  manifested 
His  power  in  the  recent  siege,  they  dreaded  falling  under 
the  power  of  the  fire-worshippers,  whose  savage  persecu- 
tion of  Christianity  was  fresh  in  their  memory.  They  even 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  defend  the  city  alone  and  unaided; 
but  all  was  in  vain,  and  orders  were  given  that  every 
citizen  should  be  prepared  to  migrate  in  three  days,  unless 
willing  to  become  the  subject  of  Sapor.    The  other  citifis 
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being  likewise  surrendered,  Jovian  returned  in  peace 
towards  Eome.  On  the  march  the  Labarum  was  again 
displayed.  By  a  circular  epistle  Jovian  declared  the 
Christian  Faith  to  be  the  religion  of  the  empire.  The  edicts 
of  Julian  were  abolished,  and  all  her  legal  immunities  and 
possessions  restored  to  the  Church. 

This  circular  was  sent  to  the  governors  of  all  the 
provinces,  and  a  large  assemblage  of  Christian  bishops,  in- 
cluding Athanasius,  gathered  together  at  Antioch  to  greet 
Jovian  on  his  return.     He  remained  there  six  weeks. 

The  Pagans  bewailed,  as  well  they  might,  the  death  of 
Julian,  and  said  that  Christianity  was,  as  of  old,  associated 
with  the  disgrace  of  the  Eoman  arms ;  yet  the  remark  was 
unjust,  for  the  catastrophe  which  had  befallen  them  was 
simply  owing  to  the  indiscretion  of  Julian,  and  had  he 
survived  he  must  have  undergone  the  humiliation  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  his  successor.  Jovian  was,  however,  veTy 
far  from  being  a  persecutor,  and  calmed  the  fears  of  his 
Pagan  subjects  by  an  edict,  extending  toleration  to  all, 
whether  Pagans,  Arians,  or  Catholics. 

But  he  was  himself,  not  only  a  Christian,  but  a  Catholic 
also,  and  he  wrote  to  Athanasius  in  person,  praising  his 
devotion  to  the  Lord  and  his  brave  contempt  of  danger. 
"  Eeturn  to  thy  see,"  he  ended ;  "  be  the  pastor  of  God's 
people,  and  pray  for  us." 

The  rulers  of  the  Church  now  resumed  the  discussion  of 
doctrinal  questions,  which  had  been  suspended  by  the 
common  danger  during  the  life  of  Julian,  and  a  council 
was  convened  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  which  confirmed  the 
decrees  of  Nicaea.    The  Anomoeans,  or  extreme  Arians, 
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refused  to  comply  with  these  decrees,  and  Jovian  was 
requested  to  banish  them ;  but,  faithful  to  his  policy  of 
toleration,  he  bluntly  refused. 

The  Arians,  who  still  followed  Athanasius  with  unre- 
lenting hostility,  used  every  effort  to  get  him  expelled  from 
his  see,  and  one  Lucius  elected  in  his  room.  But  when 
they  came,  according  to  their  custom,  to  accuse  him  to 
Jovian,  he  asked  their  leader,  Lucius,  "  How  did  you  come 
to  Antioch?"  "By  sea,"  was  the  reply;  whereupon  the 
emperor  gave  vent  to  an  imprecation  upon  the  sailors  for 
not  having  thrown  him  overboard.  It  was  not  encourag- 
ing. From  that  period  Jovian  manifested  very  great 
friendship  for  Athanasius,  and  the  Arians  were  forced  to 
restrain  their  animosity  for  a  season. 

Immediately  after  these  events,  Jovian  left  Antioch  and 
departed  for  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  on  his  journey  to  Borne. 
There  he  duly  performed  the  obsequies  of  the  unhappy 
Julian,  whose  body  had  been  conveyed  thither  from  the 
distant  scene  of  his  death.  This  melancholy  task  con- 
cluded, he  renewed  his  journey,  and  arrived  at  a  place 
called  Dardastana,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia. 
He  retired  to  rest  as  usual,  but  was  found  dead  in  his 
chamber  on  the  following  morning.  His  death  was  at- 
tributed to  various  causes.  The  most  probable  is  that  he 
slept  in  a  recently  plastered  room,  in  which  a  large  fire 
of  charcoal  had  been  lighted  to  expel  the  damp.  He  was 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  had  only  reigned 
eight  months,  and  his  loss  was  justly  regarded  as  a  most 
grievous  calamity  to  the  empire,  especially  by  Catholic 
Christians. 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Nicsea,  in  Bithynia,  they 
proclaimed  Valentinian  emperor. 

He  was  a  zealous  Christian,  who  had  not  long  returned 
from  banishment;  for  he  had  grievously  offended  Julian 
by  his  open  profession  of  Christianity,  having  struck  a 
priest  who  sprinkled  the  lustral  water  over  him  while 
attending  Julian  to  the  gate  of  a  temple,  and  even  having 
torn  away  the  portion  of  the  robe  on  which  the  water  had 
fallen.  As  soon  as  Jovian  came  to  the  throne,  Valentinian 
was  recalled  from  banishment  to  his .  accustomed  post  in 
the  army;  and  now,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  officers 
and  soldiers,  was  saluted  emperor.  A  greater  proof  could 
not  be  afforded  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  cause  on  which 
Julian  had  staked  his  all,  than  the  successors  chosen  by 
his  own  army. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  divided  the  empire  with  his 
brother  Valens.  Valentinian  took  the  Western  portion 
with  Eome,  Valens  the  Eastern  with  Constantinople. 

The  character  of  Valentinian  was  very  perplexing.  He 
united  the  most  opposite  qualities. 

So  cruel  was  he  sometimes,  that  even  in  ruling  the  royal 
household  the  expressions,  "  Burn  him  alive,"  "  Beat  him 
to  death,"  "  Strike  off  his  head,"  were  his  common  exple- 
tives ;  and,  alas !  they  were  not  mere  expletives,  but  were 
carried  into  effect,  even  for  such  trifling  offences  as  a  hasty 
word,  or  an  involuntary  delay.  A  poor  boy  who  slipped 
a  hound  too  hastily,  an  armourer  who  made  a  cuirass  a 
few  ounces  too  light,  thus  suffered.  He  also  kept  two 
bears,  whom  he  called  "  Golden  Grain"  and  "  Innocence," 
to  whom  he  gave  malefactors,  watching  their  last  agonies 
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with  calm  satisfaction.    So  fond  was  lie  of  these  bears 
that  he  had  their  dens  near  his  own  bedchamber. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  issued  most  beneficent  laws.  He 
forbade  the  exposure  of  new-born  infants;  he  established 
fourteen  physicians,  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  service 
of  the  poor  of  Eome,  and  established  universities  at  that 
city  and  Constantinople.  He  was  inclined  to  favour 
Catholic  principles,  but  was  impatient  of  religious  dis- 
cussions, and  easily  imposed  upon  by  the  pretended  sub- 
mission of  certain  Arians,  so  that  Auxentius,  although  an 
Arian,  kept  the  see  of  Milan,  and  Hilary  was  banished  for 
opposing  the  imperial  will  in  the  matter. 

Valens,  on  the  other  hand,  was  baptized  by  an  Arian 
bishop,  in  367,  as  he  was  setting  out  to  oppose  the  Goths, 
and  till  his  death  patronized  the  heretics  and  persecuted 
the  Catholics.  He  utterly  lacked  his  brother's  talents,  but 
was,  like  him,  capable  of  great  cruelty. 

After  a  civil  war,  in  which  he  defeated  a  competitor 
for  the  empire,  Procopius,  the  kinsman  of  Julian,  Valens 
exercised  cruelties  proportioned  to  the  fears  he  had  mani- 
fested during  the  struggle ;  and  when  these  political  mas- 
sacres ended,  a  most  cruel  inquisition  into  the  reputed 
magical  acts  of  the  higher  classes,  both  at  Eome  and  at 
Antioch,  was  commenced.  From  the  extremities  of  Europe 
and  Asia  the  young  or  the  aged  were  dragged  in  chains  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  cities.  The  nobility  was  deci- 
mated, the  soldiers  professed  their  numbers  insufficient  to 
guard  the  captives,  who  suffered  the  most  cruel  tortures 
and  ignominious  deaths.86 

Amongst  the  multitude  of  victims,  young  Chrysostom, 
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the  future  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  glory  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  narrowly  escaped,  because  he  had  acci- 
dentally found  one  of  the  proscribed  books. 

Yet  both  princes  retained  the  chaste  and  temperate 
simplicity  which  had  adorned  their  private  life,  and  under 
their  reign  the  pleasures  of  the  court  cost  the  people 
neither  a  blush  nor  a  sigh. 

One  of  the  saddest  scenes  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Eoman  Church  occurred  about  this  time.  Iiberius,  after 
many  years  of  steadfast  well-doing  which  succeeded  his 
lapse  and  restoration,  died  in  September,  366,  one  of  his 
last  actions  having  been  the  reception  of  a  large  body  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  who  had  renounced  Arianism,  into 
the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 

A  struggle  at  once  commenced  for  the  vacant  see. 
Damasus,  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  S.  Laurence,  was 
canonically  elected,  but  one  Ursinus,  a  deacon  who  had 
been  nominated  amongst  others  for  the  vacancy,  unable 
to  bear  his  disappointment,  procured  schismatical  conse- 
cration, which  took  place,  not  in  a  church,  but  in  a  palace. 
This  led  to  terrible  riots ;  the  orthodox  party  besieged  the 
Church  where  the  seceders  worshipped,  forced  the  doors, 
and  when  the  tumult  subsided,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  lay  dead  within. 

Each  party  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  upon  theii 
opponents,  although  the  spotless  life  and  fervent  charity 
which  afterwards  distinguished  the  successful  candidate, 
Damasus,  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  he  in  any  way  sanc- 
tioned the  sacrilegious  massacre. 

By  this  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  Pagan  writer,  Am- 
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mianus,  the  episcopal  dignity  at  Eome  was  one  of  such 
proiui  pre-eminence,  that  the  Pagan  prefect  Praetextatns, 
addressing  Damasus,  exclaimed,  "Make  me  Bishop  of 
Eome,  and  I  will  at  once  turn  Christian."  Ammianus 
forcibly  contrasts  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  metro- 
politans, with  the  simplicity  and  self-denial  of  the  rural 
prelates. 

Up  to  this  period  the  Church  had  rest  from  persecution 
but  after  Valens  resigned  his  conscience  to  the  keeping  of 
his  Arian  advisers,  he  put  forth  an  edict  that  all  bishops 
expelled  by  Constantius  and  restored  by  Julian  should  be 
again  banished.  The  Alexandrians  said  that  the  words 
could  not  refer  to  Athanasius,  who  had  been  excepted 
from  the  edict  of  Julian.  Still  the  archbishop  was  forced 
to  leave  the  episcopal  palace,  and  confine  himself  for  four 
months,  when  Valens  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
people;  and  thus  terminated  this  last  banishment  of 
Athanasius.     It  was  the  fifth  which  he  had  endured. 

But  the  work  of  this  noble  man  was  nearly  over.  After 
three  or  four  years  of  peace,  during  which  he  was  the  very 
stay  and  support  of  the  Faithful,  under  the  blackening 
horizon,  he  departed  in  peace,  May  2nd,  373,  and  he  whom 
the  storm  of  persecution  had  never  shaken,  but  only 
proved,  passed  to.  the  haven  of  eternal  rest. 

Scarcely  has  the  episcopate  ever  possessed  so  noble  a 
saint.  Gibbon,  the  infidel  historian,  tells  us  that  his 
labours  and  sufferings  in  defence  of  Catholic  doctrine  were 
the  sole  pleasure,  business,  duty,  and  glory  of  his  life,  and 
that  he  displayed  a  superiority  of  character  and  abilities 
which  would  have   qualified  him,  far  better  than  the 
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degenerate  sons  of  Constantine,  for  the  government  of  a 
great  monarchy. 

"  Inflamed  from  his  youth  with  that  love  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  makes  saints,  from  the  day  when  he  heard  at  Nicaea 
those  doctrines  from  the  lips  of  Arius  which  made  his 
Lord  a  mere  creature,  he  consecrated  his  whole  energies  in 
reparation  to  that  Lord,  adding  to  a  profound  knowledge 
and  fiery  eloquence  all  the  strength  of  an  iron  will."  This 
one  object  of  his  existence  seemed  lost  when,  after  Arimi- 
num,  it  might  well  be  said,  "Athanasius  contra  mundum ;" 
but  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  the  Nicene  Faith  was 
triumphant  throughout  the  world. 

But  meanwhile  Valens  had  inaugurated  a  v£ry  severe 
persecution.  Eighty  of  the  Catholic  clergy  who  had  sought 
his  presence,  to  protest  against  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
the  Faithful  at  Constantinople,  were  compelled  to  embark 
on  board  a  ship,  which  was  then  set  on  fire  and  deserted 
by  her  crew,  so  that  they  all  perished  in  the  flames.  Many 
of  the  Faithful  at  Antioch  were  drowned  in  the  Orontes, 
and  the  monks  of  Egypt  invaded  by  a  military  force,  by 
whose  hands  many  of  them  suffered  death 

Basil  of  Csesarea  was  especially  a  mark  for  Arian 
animosity.  Educated  firstly  at  Caesarea,  then  at  Athens,  in 
company  with  his  beloved  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  the  former  city,  after  many  years 
of  diversified  labour,  a.d.  371. 

The  prefect  Modestus,  the  minister  of  the  cruelty  of 
Valens,  endeavoured  to  bend  him  to  the  emperor's  will, 
but  he  amazed  that  subservient  official  by  the  boldness 
of  his  replies. 

x 
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"Do  you  not  fear  what  I  can  cause  you  to  suffer?" 
asked  the  prefect.  "Tell  me  what  it  is,"  was  the  reply. 
"Confiscation,  exile,  torture,  death."  "Find  out  some  more 
potent  menace,"  replied  the  saint.  "  Confiscation  cannot 
touch  a  man  who  has  no  property;  exile  cannot  touch  him 
who  regards  the  whole  world  as  God's,  and  himself  as  a 
stranger  and  pilgrim;  nor  torture  a  feeble  body  which 
could  but  endure  the  first  stroke ;  while  death  would  be 
the  gate  of  everlasting  life." 

The  prefect  reported  the  conversation  to  his  master,  who 
came  to  Caesarea,  where  he  entered  the  Catholic  church 
on  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany.  He  found  the  church 
thronged,  and  the  chant  of  the  psalms  pealed  like  thunder. 
The  archbishop  was  standing  as  one  rapt  and  absorbed, 
with  the  attendant  ministers  around.  The  unearthly  gran- 
deur of  the  service  caused  Valens  to  tremble.  He  pre- 
sented his  offering,  no  hand  would  receive  it,  nor  was  he 
allowed  to  communicate. 

The  impression  was  heightened  by  a  subsequent  con- 
versation, and  he  left  Basil  unmolested  in  his  see. 

At  Edessa  the  Catholics  were  deprived  of  their  church, 
and  forced  to  worship  in  the  fields.  Modestus  menaced 
them  with  destruction,  and  they  crowded  thither  in  greater 
numbers. 

He  met  a  woman  carrying  her  child  to  the  scene,  and 
asked  her  why  she  did  so:  "That  he  may  share  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  with  me,"  she  replied.  Modestus 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  coerce  them. 

In*  the  year  375,  Valentinian  died  in  a  fit  of  passion  as 
he  was  receiving  some  German  ambassadors,  who  sued  for 
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peace  in  the  most  humble  terms,  after  an  unsuccessful 
struggle.  Giving  full  vent  to  his  fury,  he  was  reproach- 
ing them  in  the  most  opprobrious  manner,  when  he  burst 
a  blood-vessel,  and  never  spoke  again. 

During  these  sad  times  it  pleased  God  to  raise  up  de- 
fenders of  the  Faith,  whose  names  have  become  household 
words  to  all  succeeding  generations,  and  who  filled  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  great  Athanasius. 

S.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  had  already  begun  that 
course  of  missionary  labours  which  has  earned  for  him 
the  title  of  the  Apostle  of  Gaul.  Originally  a  soldier,  he 
renounced  the  military  profession  to  follow  Christ  more 
perfectly.  We  are  told  that,  while  yet  a  catechumen,  he 
cut  his  cloak  in  half  to  give  to  a  poor  beggar  on  a  cold 
winter  day,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  vision  of  the  Lord  in 
glory,  wearing  the  cloak  thus  divided,  and  saying,  "See  this 
cloak,  which  Martin,  yet  a  catechumen,  hath  given  Me." 
Consecrated  by  the  unanimous  election  of  the  people  of 
Tours,  in  July,  372,  he  travelled  as  a  missionary  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  forests,  who  were  yet  addicted  to 
their  Druidical  superstitions,  and  accepted  a  challenge 
from  certain  Pagan  priests  to  stake  the  truth  of  his 
mission  upon  a  miracle.  He  stood  beneath  a  sacred  tree 
which  overhung  him,  while  they  proceeded  to  cut  it  down, 
and  the  legend  tells  us,  that  as  it  gave  way  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  tree  fell  heavily  on  the  other 
side. 

Miracles  without  number,  indeed,  are  imputed  to  him ; 
so  that,  making  allowance  for  all  possible  exaggeration,  wa 
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must  still  believe  that  very  wonderful  prodigies  attended 
his  heroic  labours.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  was  invited 
to  visit  the  imperial  court  at  Milan,  wh&re  he  was  veiy 
graciously  received  by  Valentinian. 

Meanwhile  sad  affliction  had  fallen  upon  the  deeply- 
tried  Church  of  Alexandria. 

Athanasius,  dying,  had  recommended  a  certain  Peter  as 
his  successor,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  and  conse- 
crated. But  the  Arians,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of 
Pagans,  and  headed  by  the  prefect  Palladius  with  a  band 
of  soldiers,  attacked  the  church,  and  once  more  similar 
excesses  to  those  of  the  days  of  Constantius  were  enacted. 
The  Pagans  gave  full  vent  to  their  hatred  of  Christianity. 
They  shouted  Pagan  hymns,  delivered  a  discourse  in 
favour  of  vice  from  the  pulpit,  and  a  shameless  wretch,  in 
woman's  attire,  sat  on  the  altar,  where,  says  Peter,  we 
invoke  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  tyrant  Valens,  sanctioning  all  these  iniquities,  sent 
the  Arian,  Lucius,  to  fill  the  episcopal  throne,  and  he  was 
received  with  eager  welcome  by  the  Pagans.  "  Welcome," 
they  cried,  "  thou  who  deniest  the  Son.  Serapis  loves  thee, 
and  hast  brought  thee  hither."  Such  was  the  alliance  be- 
tween Arianism  and  Paganism. 

Many  of  the  Faithful  were  put, to  death  in  the  cruel 
persecution  that  followed:  many  more,  even  children, 
grievously  tortured.  Peter  escaped  to  Eome,  and  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  Damasus ;  for  there  was  safety 
in  the  dominions  of  Valentinian. 

The  Arian  heresy  was  now  at  its  height.  Ulphilas,  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Goths,  whose  labours  had  converted 
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numbers  of  those  barbarians,  visiting  Yalens  to  seek  aid 
against  a  heathen  oppressor,  was  unhappily  induced  to 
adopt  the  emperor's  religion,  and  his  converts  followed 
him.  The  results  were  most  momentous,  and  affected 
Christianity  for  generations;  for  the  Goths  were  the  future 
conquerors  of  Eome. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  one  Auxentius,  an 
Arian,  signing  the  creed  of  Ariminum,  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  important  see  of  Milan.  At  his  death,  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  left  the  choice  of  his  successor  to 
the  people,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  doubtful  contest  between 
Catholics  and  Arians,  the  governor  of  Liguria,  Ambrose, 
made  an  earnest  appeal  to  them  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Suddenly  a  little  child  cried  out,  "Let  Ambrose  be 
bishop,"  and,  as  if  the  words  were  inspired,  ths  whole 
multitude  took  up  the  cry. 

In  spite  of  his  obvious  reluctance,  he  was  literally 
seized  by  the  people,  although  unbaptized,  drawn  from  a 
place  of  concealment  to  which  he  fled  for  refuge,  and  only 
allowed  to  stipulate  that  he  should  receive  Baptism  from 
a  Catholic. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  his  baptism  he  was  consecrated 
to  this  important  see,  being  then  thirty-four  years  of  age. 
The  general  enthusiasm  was  ascribed  to  Divine  interven- 
tion, and  allowed  to  supply  all  the  canonical  defects  in 
this  hasty  proceeding;  and  certainly  the  future  justified 
the  choice.  For  the  present  the  new  bishop  committed  him- 
self with  unremitting  diligence  to  the  study  of  theology. 
He  was  consecrated  December  7th,  374. 

About  the  same  time,  S.  Jerome,  whose  name  is  indelibly 
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associated  with  the  history  of  the  time,  first  came  into 
notoriety. 

He  was  a  Dalmatian,  who  in  early  youth  had  sought 
Rome  for  the  study  of  the  law.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
given  greatly  to  dissipation.  But  he  tells  us  that  he  was 
not  left  long  without  serious  impressions ;  particularly  he 
remembers  visiting  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  in  the  cata- 
combs upon  the  Sundays,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  him 
by  the  awful  gloom  of  those  scenes,  where  the  assemblies 
of  the  Church  had  once  been  held,  in  startling  contrast 
to  the  gorgeous  churches  with  which  the  piety  of  the 
Christianity  of  his  day  honoured  the  Lord. 

Here  he  was  baptized,  and  became  a  most  enthusiastic 
Catholic.  After  visiting  Treves  and  Aquileia,  he  withdrew 
to  Antioch,  where  he  was  still  pursuing  his  classical 
studies,  when  he  had  a  very  severe  illness,  during  which 
he  fell  into  a  kind  of  trance.87 

He  supposed  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  Judge, 
when,  being  asked  concerning  Ms  faith,  he  replied  that  he 
was  a  Christian.  "  Thou  liest !"  was  the  reply.  "  Where 
the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also.  Thou  art  a 
Ciceronian."  At  his  earnest  entreaty,  he  dreamt  that  he 
was  spared,  and  permitted  to  return  to  the  world.  On  his 
recovery  he  utterly  abjured  secular  studies,  and  fled  to  the 
deserts,  where  in  solitude  and  silence  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  wondrous  learning  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
distinguished.     This  was  in  the  year  374. 

Valentinian  was  succeeded  in  the  West  by  his  son 
Gratian,  a  promising  youth  then  in  his  seventeenth  y'ear, 
who  by  the  advice,  or  perhaps  compulsion,  of  his  minister, 
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Merobandes,  a  Frank,  was  led  to  associate  his  young  half- 
brother  Valentinian,  then  only  in  his  fourth  year,  as  a 
partner  in  the  empire. 

Valens  continued  to  reign  alone  in  the  East,  and  still 
continued  to  persecute  the  Catholics,  when  a  fearful 
calamity  befell  the  Eastern  empire.  The  Goths  had  been 
living  peaceably  enough  in  their  settlements  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Dacia,  when  a  mighty  swarm  of  hideous 
barbarians  appeared  on  their  outskirts,  known  to  posterity 
as  the  Huns.  The  physical  qualities  of  these  repulsive 
beings,  their  extreme  ugliness,  the  breadth  between  their 
eyes,  and  other  qualities,  indicated  their  origin  from  a 
totally  different  family  of  the  human  race.  Indeed,  they 
belonged  to  those  Tartar  tribes  who  occupied  the  whole 
extent  of  Northern  Asia,  pressing  upon  the  Chinese  empire 
in  the  East,  and  now  in  their  restless  migrations  pressing 
towards  the  far  different  civilization  of  Eome. 

The  Goths  suffered  such  fearful  defeats  from  these  evil 

« 

beings,  that  they  begged  the  Eoman  authorities  for  shelter 
south  of  the  Danube,  and  upon  very  humiliating  con- 
ditions, two  hundred  thousand  of  them  were  suffered  to 
enter  the  Eoman  territory  as  fugitives.  But  instead  of 
conciliating  their  guests  so  as  to  utilize  their  valour  in 
the  defence  of  the  empire,  the  Eoman  authorities  treated 
them  with  such  vile  inhumanity,  that,  after  selling  their 
own  flesh  and  blood,  their  sons  and  daughters,  for  such 
food  as  the  carcases  of  dogs,  they  took  up  arms  to  supply 
the  very  necessities  of  nature. 

A  terrible  struggle  ensued.  The  men  who  might  have 
formed  a  bulwark  for  Eome  against  the  Huns  became  her 
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deadliest  foes ;  and  finally  the  whole  force  of  the  Eastern 
empire  was  arrayed  against  them  in  battle,  near  Adrianople, 
on  August  the  9th,  a.d.  378.  Gratian  had  been  summoned 
to  his  uncle's  assistance,  and  was  advancing  with  the  forces 
of  the  West ;  but,  hoping  to  have  all  the  glory  to  himself, 
the  ill-advised  Valens  joined  battle  before  his  arrival  A 
fearful  defeat,  such  as  Eome  had  not  known  since  Cannae, 
ensued,  Valens  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  eunuchs 
conveyed  him  to  a  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  to  dress 
his  wounds.  While  thus  engaged  the  Goths  surrounded 
the  cottage,  and  being  unable  to  force  the  tloors,  heaped 
combustible  materials  around  it,  and  burned  the  house  and 
all  within  it,  save  one  soldier,  who  leaped  out  of  a  window, 
and  survived  to  tell  the  painful  story. 

Such  was  his  fate,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  Almost  the  only  vice  he  had 
was  cruelty;  and  his  tragical  death  did  not  fail  to  recall 
to  the  minds  of  the  Catholics  the  fate  of  the  eighty  cleigy 
who  perished  in  the  burning  ship.88 
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FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  THEODOSIUS  TO 
THE  CONVERSION  OF  S.  AUGUSTINE. 

A.D.  379-387. 

r  I  ^HE  fate  of  the  unhappy  Valens  left  the  whole  burden 
"^  of  government  upon  the  youthful  Gratian,  only  yet 
in  his  twenty-second  year.  Shrinking  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  empire  in  so  great  a  crisis,  he  looked  around  him 
for  a  colleague  with  .whom  he  could  share  the  burden,  for 
his  brother,  Valentinian,  was  still  only  nine  years  of  age, 
and  found  one  in  the  great  Theodosius,  whose  father,  a 
noble  general,  had  been  rewarded  with  death  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Britain  and  of  Africa  from  the  barbarians. 

The  choice  was  alike  honourable  to  Gratian  and  to 
Theodosius ;  for  it  was  under  the  nominal  authority  of  the 
former  that  the  elder  Theodosius  had  suffered.  Theodosius 
the  younger  was  now  in  his  thirty-third  year,  possessing 
manly  resolution  and  dignity.  The  qualities  of  his  heart 
were  not  unworthy  of  his  personal  bearing,  which  greatly 
impressed  the  beholder. 

Since  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  spent  his  time  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  personal  estate  in  Spain,  whence, 
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like  Cincinnatus  of  old,  he  was  summoned  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  state.  His  country  was  in  danger,  and  he 
relinquished  all  his  natural  animosities  against  the  autho- 
rities under  whom  his  father  had  perished,  and  joined 
Gratian  in  the  city  of  Sirmium,  where  he  was  invested 
with  the  imperial  dignity,  January  19th,  A.D.  379. 

Never  was  an  honour  less  solicited  or  more  nobly  borne. 
Under  his  reign  Rome  was  still  the  imperial  city  of  the 
world,  and  the  empire  was  united  under  a  single  head  for 
the  last  time.  The  last  Roman  emperor  worthy  of  the 
name  was  also  the  hero  under  whom  Paganism  was  finally 
abolished  in  the  state,  and  Catholic  Christianity  attained 
its  final  triumph. 

Constantine,  of  necessity,  had  left  the  ancient  system  of 
the  state  still  flourishing,  although  he  issued  edicts  against 
heathen  sacrifices. 

Constantius  had  taken  yet  more  decisive  measures ;  but 
Julian  had  abolished  the  enactments  against  Paganism, 
and  Jovian  and  Valentinian  had  simply  tolerated  all  par- 
ties. Theodosius  and  Gratian  were  far  more  zealous  in 
their  profession  of  Christianity;  and  believing  that  the 
heathen  worship  was  indeed  the  worship  of  demons,  they 
felt  that  they  had  no  choice  but  to  treat  its  exercise  as  an 
offence  against  God  and  man. 

Therefore  Gratian,  at  his  accession,  refused  the  title  and 
insignia  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  all  his  predecessors 
had  accepted  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  while  he  seized  on 
all  the  revenues  of  the  Pagan  temples  for  the  use  of 
Church  or  state,  and  abolished  all  the  privileges  of  the 
heathen  priesthood.    The  Pagan  party  was  still  strong  in 
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Rome,  and  the  altar  of  victory,  which  stood  in  the  senate 
house,  once  removed  by  Constantino,  but  restored  by 
Julian,  became  the  bone  of  contention.  Gratian  ordered 
it  to  be  removed.  Symmachus,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  a 
renowned  Pagan  orator,  pleaded  that  it  might  be  allowed 
to  remain;  but  Ambrose,  of  Milan,  supported  by  all  the 
Christian  members  of  the  senate,  opposed  the  prayer,  and 
prevailed.  When  Theodosius  visited  Rome  at  a  later  date, 
he  openly  called  upon  the  senate  to  choose  between  God 
and  Baal,  and  the  majority,  in  the  absence  of  Symma- 
chus, who  had  been  exiled  for  his  conspicuous  Paganism, 
declared  themselves  Christians.  The  effect  was  soon 
perceived;  temples  were  deserted  or  transformed  into 
churches,  and  the  religion  which  had  been  triumphant  in 
Rome  for  twelve  centuries  ceased  for  ever.  In  the  pro- 
vinces, many  holy  bishops,  like  S.  Martin,  headed  crusades 
for  the  destruction  of  the  heathen  temples.  This  was 
not  always  achieved  without  danger ;  for  the  inhabitants 
were  frequently  zealous  in  the  defence  of  their  temples. 
In  the  year  385,  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Apamea,  set  out 
with  an  armed  troop  to  destroy  a  temple  at  a  place  in  his 
diocese,  called  Auton.  Being  lame,  he  remained  at  some 
distance  while  his  followers  were  destroying  the  temple, 
when  a  party  of  enraged  peasants  seized  him  and  burnt 
him  to  death  on  the  spot.  The  council  of  the  province, 
accounting  him  a  martyr,  would  not  suffer  his  death  to  be 
avenged.  Although  we  may  regret  the  loss  ot  such  monu- 
ments of  classic  beauty  as  those  ancient  temples,  yet  the 
impurities  and  iniquities  of  which  they  had  been  the  scenes 
must  have  fully  justified  the  measure.    We  may  now  gaze 
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with  poetical  regret  at  ruined  shaft  or  column ;  for  Pagan- 
ism is  but  a  remembrance,  a  dream  of  the  past ;  but  when 
it  was  a  living  power,  no  such  truce  could  be  made  with 
it.  The  Christian  student  may  now  study  the  heathen 
mythology  with  impunity,  as  one  might,  with  equal  impu- 
nity, handle  the  dead  body  of  a  venomous  serpent.  While 
it  was  yet  living  the  case  was  different.  Hence  it  seems 
most  unreasonable  to  deplore  the  "Vandalism"  of  our  pre- 
decessors of  that  age. 

At  this  period  all  the  churches  of  the  East,  with  the 
exception  of  Jerusalem,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Arians. 
The  Macedonians,  who  differed  but  little  in  opinion  from 
those  who  maintained  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  held  inter- 
course and  communion  with  them  in  all  the  cities.  But 
an  enactment  of  Gratian  permitted  to  each  sect  the  exer- 
cise of  its  own  form  of  religion;  and  the  Macedonians, 
retaking  the  churches  from  which  Valens  had  expelled 
them,  began  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Catholics; 
but  some,  indeed,  condemning  this  schismatic  spirit,  united 
themselves  more  closely  with  the  orthodox  than  ever. 

All  the  bishops  banished  by  Valens  were  now  recalled. 
Meletius  accordingly  returned  to  Antioch,  where  Paulinos, 
his  successor,  governed  the  see.  There  was  every  prospect 
of  a  schism,  when  Flavian,  afterwards  bishop,  suggested 
that  Paulinus  should  hold  it  for  life,  and  Meletius,  if  the 
survivor,  succeed  him,  whereupon  Meletius  retired  to 
Constantinople. 

The  principal  bishops  at  this  period  deserve  mention. 
Damasus,  who  had  succeeded  Liberius,  presided  over  the 
see  of  Borne.    Alexandria  owned  a  divided  authority ;  for 
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while  the  Catholics  gave  their  allegiance  to  Timothy,  who 
had  succeeded  Peter,  the  Arians  gave  theirs  to  Lucius,  the 
former  enemy  and  rival  of  S.  Athanasius.  Constantinople 
was  yet  under  the  rule  of  the  Arian  prelate  Demophilus ; 
but  his  rule  was  drawing  to  an  end. 

In  the  year  379,  the  great  S.  Basil,  Bishop  of  Caesarea, 
and,  after  S.  Athanasius,  the  most  valiant  champion  of  the 
Nicene  Faith,  departed  to  his  rest.  Born  about  the  year 
329,  he  had  been  the  schoolfellow  of  S.  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzus,  at  Caesarea,  and  afterwards  his  fellow- student  at 
Athens,  where  they  were  the  pupils  of  the  most  celebrated 
sophists  of  the  age.  There  they  were  thrown  into  contact 
with  Julian,  afterwards  the  apostate,  who,  being  about 
their  own  age,  was  likewise  pursuing  his  studies  at  Athens, 
and  alas !  gradually  falling  away  from  the  truth,  even  as 
his  two  fellow-students  grew  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
the  Faith;  for  he  had  already  been  initiated  into  the 
heathen  mysteries  by  Maximus  at  Ephesus. 

S.  Gregory  asserts  that  he  often  saw  cause  to  suspect 
what  a  scourge  the  empire  was  nourishing  in  its  bosom. 
The  friendship  between  Basil  and  Gregory  was  very 
remarkable.  "We  had  both  the  same  object/'  says 
Gregory  in  after  years;  "we  were  seeking  the  same 
treasure.  We  resolved  to  make  our  friendship  everlasting 
by  seeking  the  same  blissful  eternity.  We  watched  over 
each  other,  and  mutually  exhorted  each  other  to  per- 
severance. We  held  no  intercourse  with  those  of  our 
fellow-students  whose  lives  were  evil;  only  with  those 
who,  by  their  modesty  and  wisdom,  set  us  a  good  example. 
We  knew  but  two  roads — the  one  to  the  church,  the  other 
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to  the  schools.  As  for  those  which  led  to  the  theatre,  or 
vain  amusements,  we  knew  them  not." 

It  is  sad  that  so  holy  a  friendship  should  at  length  have 
been  broken.  When  Basil  became  Archbishop  of  Caesarea, 
he  selected  from  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  sees  under  his 
charge  the  miserable  frontier-town  of  Sasima — a  place  on 
the  junction  of  great  roads,  daily  disturbed  by  the  brawls 
of  carriers — for  the  fitting  abode  of  his  friend,  and  almost 
compelled  him  to  accept  the  episcopal  charge  of  the  place. 
Gregory  could  not  content  himself  there,  but,  after  his 
consecration,  first  retired  to  Nazianzus  to  assist  his  father, 
who  was  bishop  oi  that  city,  and  then,  being  invited  by 
the  suffering  remnant  of  the  Catholics  in  Constantinople, 
who  had  groaned  under  Arian  oppression  ever  since  the 
appointment  of  Macedonius,  in  the  year  340,  he  came 
thither  as  a  missionary  bishop.  The  place  had  now  been 
the  head-quarters'  of  Arianism  for  nearly  forty  years.  In 
379,  Catholic  services  were  commenced  in  the  Church  of 
the  Anastasia,  or  Eesurrection — name  of  happiest  omen. 
It  was  simply  a  house  metamorphosed  into  a  church. 
Daily  services  and  eloquent  preaching  attracted  the  citizens; 
and  the  Arians,  conscious  of  the  badness  of  their  cause, 
commenced  persecution,  pelting  the  bishop  with  stones, 
and  sending  crowds  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  profane 
the  church  and  disturb  its  services.  Still  Gregory  per- 
severed. S.  Jerome  came  to  his  assistance,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  all  opposition,  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily, 
and  prevailed. 

But  Arianism,  which  had  grown  like  a  rank  weed  under 
imperial  support,  suddenly  lost  its  accustomed  nutriment 
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In  the  year  380,  Theodosius  received  Holy  Baptism  from 
the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  and  thenceforth 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause.  He  issued  an 
edict  to  his  subjects,  recommending  to  them  the  Catholic 
Faith  as  delivered  by  the  Apostles,  and  then  professed  at 
Eome  and  Alexandria,  which  recognized  the  Godhead  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  of  co-equal  majesty. 

In  November,  Theodosius  came  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  requested  the  Arian  Bishop  to  subscribe  the  Mcene 
Creed,  and  thereby  unite  the  people.  He  refused  to  obey, 
and  therefore  received  an  imperial  command  to  surrender 
the  churches  to  the  Catholics.  It  seemed  a  hard  measure, 
yet  it  was  but  that  which  the  Arians  had  ever  meted  to 
their  opponents ;  as,  for  example,  at  Alexandria,  under  the 
infamous  opponents  of  Athanasius — Gregory  and  George 
of  Cappadocia.  The  Arians' now  took  their  turn  to  worship 
outside  the  city,  as  they  had  so  often  compelled  the 
Catholics  to  do ;  while  the  emperor,  sending  for  Gregory, 
warmly  embraced  him,  and  proceeded  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  S.  Sophia,  in  spite  of  the  ferocious  opposition  of 
the  Arian  populace. 

So  the  aged  bishop,  worn  with  sickness,  was  led,  amidst 
the  loud  acclamations  of  the  Catholics,  to  his  place  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  cathedral,  while  the  Faithful  called  for 
his  immediate  enthronisation  as  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 

But  the  meekness  and  love  of  Gregory  did  far  more  to 
win  the  Arians  back  to  the  truth  than  the  imperial  power. 
He  went  quietly  on  his  way,  visiting  the  sick,  comforting 
the  afflicted,  preaching,  baptizing,  confirming,  until  his 
health  gave  way. 
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The  Faithful  thronged  around  his  sick-bed,  and  amongst 
them  stood  a  young  man  with  haggard  face,  whose  voice 
was  choked  with  sobs  as  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
employed  to  murder  Gregory.  "  God  be  gracious  to  you, 
my  son,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  only  reparation  that  I  ask 
5s,  that  you  give  yourself  up  to  Him." 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  went  on  his  course,  and  by  a 
second  edict  forbade  the  Arians  to  hold  their  services  within 
the  walls  of  the  cities,  gave  back  all  the  sacred  buildings 
to  the  Catholics,  and  asserted  that  that  title  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  believers  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

And  now  he  resolved  to  summon  a  council  at  Corntan- 
tinople,  in  order  to  counteract  the  heresy  of  Macedonius, 
the  late  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  The  Arians  at  this 
date  had  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  Eunomians, 
who  had  even  enlarged  on  the  heresies  of  Arius,  and  the 
Macedonians,  or  semi- Arians,  who,  professing  a  modified 
Arianism,  were  especially  heretical  on  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  were  called  Macedonians  after  their 
late  leader,  and  were  especially  powerful  in  Constantinople, 
Thrace,  and  Bithynia. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  assembled,  under  the 
presidency  of  Meletius  of  Antioch.  They  were  all  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  because  the  emperor  had  only  summoned 
such  as  were  subject  to  him,  and  because  the  heresies  they 
were  called  to  suppress  had  their  seat  chiefly  in  the  East 

It  does  not  seem  that  Damasus,  or  any  of  the  Western 
Bishops,  were  represented;  nevertheless  it  is  accounted 
the  Second  (Ecumenical  Council,  since  its  decrees  were 
received  by  the  West  as  orthodox. 
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The  first  act  of  the  council  was  to  settle  the  question 
concerning  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  Peter  of  Alex- 
andria had,  some  time  previously,  consecrated  one  Maximus 
to  the  see^  on  the  plea  that  the  canons  forbade  the  trans- 
lation of  Gregory  from  the  see  of  Nazianzus  to  another 
bishopric.  This  objection  was  overruled,  and  Gregory  was 
declared  the  rightful  bishop  of  the  Eastern  city. 

Meletius  died  at  Constantinople  during  the  progress  of 
the  council,  and  they  bore  his  body  in  procession  all  the 
long  distance  from  that  city  to  Antioch,  funeral  honours 
being  rendered  him  in  each  city,  lights  borne  before  him, 
and  psalms  and  hymns  sung  almost  continuously,  until 
he  rested  beside  his  martyred  predecessor,  S.  Babylas.  All 
the  bishops  of  the  council,  known  as  orators,  made  funeral 
orations,  of  which  only  that  of  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
remains. 

• 

In  spite  of  the  agreement  previously  made  at  Antioch, 
the  bishops  at  Constantinople  appointed  Flavian  to  suc- 
ceed Meletius,  Paulinus  being  yet  alive.  S.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  could  not  give  his  sanction  to  this  aggression,  and 
many  disputes  arose,  which  intensified  the  desire  he  had 
formerly  conceived  to  leave  the  city  and  seek  a  less 
responsible  post.  He  felt  his  work  was  done.  Weak -and 
feeble,  he  had  yet  seen  the  Catholics  triumphant,  and  the 
Arians  overthrown.  He  had  sown  the  seed,  others  might 
reap  the  harvest.  His  objections  were  strengthened  by  the 
opposition  Timothy  of  Alexandria  and  other  bishops  made 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  appointment,  and  after  deliver- 
ing a  touching  farewell  discourse  he  quitted  the  city, 
leaving  behind  him  a  well-organized  Catholic  Church  and 
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a  faithful  flock,  who  surrendered  his  loving  care  with  sad 
reluctance. 

In  his  place,  Nectarius  was  appointed,  a  well-born  and 
courtly  prelate,  who  possessed  gentleness  and  dignity, 
which  were  his  greatest  qualifications  for  the  important 
post  he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  Possibly  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  desired  little  more.  Arianism  had  greatly 
diminished  their  Christian  zeal,  and  the  position  of  the  pa- 
triarch was  one  of  secular  as  well  as  of  Christian  dignity. 

Nectarius  was  not  even  baptized  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination,  and  after  receiving  that  Sacrament  he  had  to 
be  instructed  in  his  episcopal  duties,  which  office  fell  to 
Cyriacus,  bishop  of  a  town  in  Cilicia.  A  conversation  which 
is  recorded  between  Nectarius  and  one  Martyrius,  whom 
he  wished  to  ordain  deacon,  curiously  illustrates  the 
feeling  of  the  age  on  this  and  kindred  subjects. 

"I  am  unworthy  to  be  ordained  deacon,"  said  Martyrius, 
"and  you  know  how  dissolute  my  life  has  been."  "And  I," 
replied  Nectarius,  "who  am  now  a  bishop,  was  not  my  life 
even  worse  than  yours  ?  You  are  my  witness,  who  assisted 
me  in  my  irregularities."  "  But  you,"  replied  Martyrius, 
"have  but  just  been  baptized,  and  have  moreover  received 
the  sacerdotal  gift ;  so  that  you  are  as  innocent  as  a  new- 
born babe.  On  the  contrary,  I  received  Baptism  long 
since,  and  have  yet  continued  to  live  as  if  unbaptized" 
And  he  refused  to  be  ordained.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the 
motive  which  led  people  to  defer  their  baptism,  mistaken 
although  it  was. 

Thirty-six  Macedonian  bishops  had  been  admitted  to 
the  council,  in  the  hope  that  they  and  their  followers 
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might  be  reconciled  to  the  Church ;  but  the  hope  proved 
a  vain  one.  They  ended  by  declaring  that  they  preferred 
the  doctrines  of  Arius  to  those  of  Nicaea,  and  then  with- 
drawing from  the  council,  rendered  the  breach  wider  than 
ever. 

The  council,  proceeding  to  the  definition  of  doctrine, 
added  the  latter  portion  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  beginning  at 
the  words,  "And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  slightly 
modifying  the  phraseology  of  the  earlier  portion.  It  is  the 
creed  in  its  latest  form,  properly  called  the  Creed  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  is  used  in  the  Eucharistic  service  of 
the  Church.89 

It  was  decreed  also  in  this  council  that  the  Bishops  of 
Constantinople  should  have  precedence  next  after  those  of 
Rome,  since  Constantinople  was  a  New  Rome.  This  is  the 
most  remarkable  canon  of  the  whole  council,  and  probably 
indicates  the  chief  cause  of  the  primacy  conceded  to  Rome, 
although  the  Roman  Bishops  appear  to  have  attributed 
their  privileges  to  the  establishment  of  the  see  by  S.  Peter, 
even  in  the  earliest  times. 

The  bishops,  before  separating,  sent  a  copy  of  the  seven 
canons  they  had  passed  to  Theodosius,  and  then  separated. 
Four  presidents  had  presided  in  turn — Meletius,  who 
vacated  his  seat  by  death ;  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  by  the 
resignation  of  his  see;  Timotheus  of  Alexandria;  and, 
after  the  passing  of  the  new  canon,  Nectarius  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Following  up  the  decrees  of  the  council,  the  emperor 
made  several  severe  laws  against  the  heretics,  to  which  he 
was  persuaded  by  Amphilochius,  Bishop  of  Iconium. 
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This  aged  prelate  came  to  court  with  certain  other 
bishops,  and  after  paying  the  usual  homage  to  the  emperor, 
with  every  appearance  of  respect,  studiously  neglected  his 
son,  the  young  Arcadius,  who  sat  near  his  father ;  where- 
upon Theodosius,  thinking  him  unmindful,  reminded  him 
to  salute  his  son.  Amphilochius  did  so,  with  such  undue 
familiarity  that  the  offended  emperor  ordered  him  to  be 
driven  from  his  presence ;  but  as  the  guards  were  thrust- 
ing hiTn  forth,  the  old  man  turned  round,  and  cried  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  So  doth  God  abhor  those  who  refuse  to  pay 
the  same  honour  to  His  Son  as  to  Himself."  The  emperor 
immediately  called  Amphilochius  back,  asked  his  forgive- 
ness, and  thereupon  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  Brians  to 
assemble  for  public  worship. 

The  success  of  Theodosius  was  not  less  manifest  in 
secular  than  in  spiritual  affairs.  Resigning  the  intention 
of  conquering  the  Goths,  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  them 
to  the  Eoman  rule,  and  within  four  years  from  the  battle 
of  Adrianople  the  ferocious  invaders  had  become  peaceful 
citizens  of  the  empire,  forming  a  bulwark  against  other 
invaders,  and  cultivating  the  land  they  had  once  de- 
populated. 

But  a  dark  cloud  came  over  the  brightness  of  the  scene. 
Maximus  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Britain,  and, 
passing  into  Gaul,  compelled  Gratian,  who  was  then  at 
Paris,  to  seek  refuge  in  flight.  He  reached  Lyons  in 
safety,  and  would  have  made  good  his  retreat  into  Italy, 
but  for  the  treachery  of  the  governor,  who  detained  him 
by  delusive  promises  till  his  pursuers  arrived,  and,  assured 
of  their  arrival,  delivered  the  youthful  monarch,  as  he 
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rose  from  supper,  into  the  hands  of  the  assassins,  who 
murdered  him,  while  with  his  dying  breath  the  ill-fated 
youth  murmured  the  name  of  S.  Ambrose,  to  whom  he 
was  most  deeply  attached.  This  sad  event  occurred  on  the 
25th  of  August,  a.d.  383. 

Theodosius  was  unable,  for  the  present,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  hi*  colleague  and  friend,  whose  fate  Maximus 
affected  to  regret,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  usurper 
in  temporary  possession  of  Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul, 
stipulating,  however,  for  the  safety  and  integrity  of  the 
dominion  of  Valentinian  in  Italy. 

The  first  instance  of.  the  punishment  of  heresy  by  death 
took  place  under  Maximus,  in  Gaul. 

One  Priscillian,  a  Spaniard  of  great  wealth  and  learning, 
had  combined  the  most  objectionable  portions  of  many 
heresies  into  one  yet  more  objectionable  heresy,  which  he 
inculcated  in  Spain  and  Gaul. 

Like  the  Manichaeans,  he  appears  to  have  held  the  dual- 
istic  principle  of  two  co-eternal  beings — the  one  good,  the 
other  evil ;  and  he  is  charged,  like  many  other  heresiarchs, 
with  practices  of  the  foulest  impurity,  although  his  public 
teaching  commended  the  strictest  ascetism. 

After  traversing  Spain  and  Italy,  he  and  his  companions 
were  brought  to  trial  at  Treves,  in  Gaul,  before  a  secular 
court,  when  S.  Martin  begged  so  earnestly  that  they  might 
not  be  tried  for  spiritual  offences  before  secular  judges, 
that  the  trial  was  suspended  till  he  had  left  Treves ;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  departed,  satisfied  by  the  promise  of 
Maximus  that  their  lives  should  be  safe,  than  the  promise 
was  broken,  the  heretics  were  brought  to  trial,  condemned 
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to  the  torture,  when  they  confessed  impure  doctrines 
and  practices,  for  which  Priscillian  and  six  of  his  com- 
panions were  condemned  to  death,  and  were  immediately 
beheaded. 

So  indignant  was  S.  Martin,  that  he  refused  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  bishops  who  had  sanctioned  the  execution, 
and  he  persevered  in  his  resolution  in  spite  of  the  threats 
and  entreaties  of  Maximus.  Shortly  afterwards  some 
officers  of  Gratian  were  condemned  to  die.  S.  Martin 
pleaded  most  earnestly  for  their  lives,  and  Maximus, 
taking  advantage  of  his  distress,  consented  to  spare  them, 
on  condition  that  S.  Martin  should  communicate  with  the 
persecutors. 

S.  Martin,  thus  embarrassed,  yielded,  and  saved  the 
destined  victims,  at  what  appeared  to  him  a  sacrifice  of 
principle,  after  which  he  joined  the  Ithacians,  as  the 
persecutors  were  called  from  their  leader  Ithacius,  in  the 
consecration  of  a  Bishop  of  Treves.  He  returned  home 
in  great  sadness,  uncertain  whether  he  had  acted  rightly 
in  condoning  the  sin  of  the  persecutors,  even  in  order  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  innocent.  The  reader  will  acquit 
him  more  easily  than  he  acquitted  himself. 

Upon  the  death  of  Gratian  the  hopes  of  the  Pagans 
revived,  and  Symmachus,  their  leader,  addressed  a  petition 
to  Valentinian,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  beseeching  that 
the  privileges  and  revenues  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived might  be  restored  to  them.  Using  all  the  artifices 
of  rhetoric,  he  represented  Eome  as  praying  that  she  might 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  religion  under  whose  blessing  her 
wide  dominion  and  her  many  past  glories  had  been  gained, 
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and  that  she  might  not  be  forced  to  change  her  religion  in 
her  old  age.  He  pretended,  somewhat  weakly,  that  it  was 
but  one  and  the  same  Deity,  Whom  Pagans  and  Christians 
adored  under  different  appellations.  In  conclusion,  he 
depicted  the  poverty  to  which  the  temples  were  reduced. 
He  endeavoured  to  touch  the  feelings  of  generosity  by  an 
appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  emperors,  and  painted,  in 
doleful  colours,  the  calamities  which  had  followed  the 
decay  of  the  ancient  religion. 

But  all  this  was  rendered  useless.  S.  Ambrose  heard 
of  the  memorial,  and  addressed  a  counter  memorial  in 
such  vigorous  terms,  that  he  completely  upset  the  empty 
rhetoric  of  Symmachus. 

He  pointed  out  the  calamities  which  had  happened 
under  the  Pagan  regime,  and  refuted  the  notion  that  the 
present  misfortunes  were  owing  to  the  decay  of  Paganism. 
He  told  Valentinian,  that  if  Pagan  worship  were  restored 
by  his  authority,  he  would  be  simply  worshipping  the 
idols  by  proxy,  and  that  those  who  advised  such  con- 
cessions, if  Christians  in  name,  were  really  Pagans.  He 
pointed  out,  that  a  religion  must  be  weak  which  could  not, 
as  Symmachus  pretended,  subsist  without  its  revenues, 
contrasting  such  a  faith  with  that  Christianity  which  had 
grown  under  persecution,  and  finally  threatened  that,  if 
Valentinian  conceded  the  point  to  Symmachus,  he  (Valen- 
tinian) might  come  to  church  indeed,  but  would  not  be 
received  as  a  Christian,  and  his  offerings  would  be  rejected. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  Ambrose  prevailed.  The  day  of 
Paganism  had  gone  for  ever,  and  the  memory  of  the  cruel- 
ties once  exercised  in  her  name,  deprived  her  of  all  the 
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sympathy  which  might  otherwise  have  been  shown  in  her 
dying  struggles. 

In  the  year  382,  S.  Jerome  became  ecclesiastical  secretary 
to  Pope  Damasus,  and  remained  at  Eome  several  years. 
He  gained  a  great  influence  over  many  Eoman  ladies  of 
rank  and  title,  which,  however,  he  used  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  himself  generally  unpopular  both  with  clergy 
and  laity.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  all  women  under 
his  influence  to  embrace  the  monastic  state  of  virginity, 
and  inculcated  habits  of  asceticism  to  such  a  degree,  that 
some  of  his  female  followers  killed  themselves  by  pro- 
tracted fasting.  The  praises  he  bestowed  upon  the  celibate 
life  appear  to  us  to  be  very  exaggerated,  magnifying  it,  as 
he  does,  as  the  very  highest  effort  of  human  sanctity. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  roughness  and  bitterness  of 
speech  in  which  he  indulged,  the  open  scorn  he  manifested 
for  the  Eoman  clergy,  did  great  harm,  and  raised  him 
many  adversaries;  so  that  at  the  death  of  Damasus  he 
quitted  Eome  for  Antioch,  saying  he  had  been  a  fool  to 
think  he  could  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land. 

In  the  year  385,  he  left  Antioch  to  visit  Jerusalem, 
and,  after  a  tour  amongst  the  Egyptian  monasteries, 
settled  at  Bethlehem,  where  Paula,  a  Eoman  lady  who 
had  embraced  the  monastic  state,  followed  him.  She  had 
recently  lost  her  daughter  Blesilla,  who  had  doubtless 
hastened  her  end  by  the  austerities  in  which  she  seemed 
even  to  eclipse  her  mother,  and  as  the  mother  fainted  at 
her  daughter's  tomb,  the  people  cried  out,  "  See  how  she 
weeps  for  the  child  whom  she  killed  by  fasting."  Now, 
detached  from  all  worldly  ties,  she  took  up  her  final 
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abode  near  her  spiritual  adviser  at  Bethlehem,  where  they 
rivalled  each  other  in  ascetic  virtues. 

The  Empress  Justina,  mother  of  the  young  emperor 
Valentinian  II.,  was  a  zealous  Arian.  Entertaining  ex- 
aggerated ideas  of  the  prerogatives  of  her  son,  she  requested 
S.  Ambrose,  in  his  name,  to  yield  a  church  in  Milan  for 
the  purposes  of  Arian  worship.  Eefiising  to  hold  any  con- 
ference with  her  agents,  S.  Ambrose  declared,  with  modest 
firmness,  that  he  would  rather  die  the  death  of  a  martyr 
than  be  guilty  of  the  sacrilege  of  yielding  the  temple  of 
God  to  those  who  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Son. 

This  refusal  appeared  to  Justina  an  act  of  rebellion  and 
insolence,  and  she  hastily  determined  to  exert  the  imperial 
power  to  its  fullest  extent,  rather  than  yield  what  she 
considered  the  just  exercise  of  her  prerogative.  As  she 
desired  to  perform  her  devotions  in  public  at  Milan  during 
the.ensuing  Easter,  she  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  S.  Ambrose 
was  summoned  before  the  council.  He  obeyed  as  a  faith- 
ful subject;  but  was  followed,  against  his  will,  by  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  Faithful,  anxious  for  his 
safety.  They  pressed  with  loud  clamours  around  the  palace, 
and  their  demeanour  appeared  so  threatening,  that  the 
affrighted  councillors,  instead  of  punishing  the  archbishop, 
besought  him  to  secure  their  own  safety,  to  protect  the 
person  of  the  young  Valentinian,  and  to  restore  peace  to 
the  city.  He  complied,  and  all  was  well  till  the  Holy 
Week,  when  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  church  for  Arian 
worship  was  renewed.  First  they  sought  to  seize  the 
Portian  Basilica ;  but  S.  Ambrose  took  up  his  residence 
therein,  and  they  could  not  dislodge  him.    Then  they 
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erected  the  imperial  "pew"  in  the  new  Basilica,  with  its 
purple  hangings ;  but  the  multitude  strove  to  tear  them 
down,  and  they  sent  for  the  Gothic  body-guard  of  the 
emperor.  The  Goths,  as  they  came,  were  met  by  the 
archbishop,  who,  menacing  them  with  excommunication, 
enquired  whether  it  was  to  invade  the  house  of  God  that 
they  had  taken  service  under  the  government. 

The  hesitation  of  the  barbarians  showed  Justina  the 
danger  of  her  position,  and  she  was  persuaded  by  the 
wisest  of  her  ministers  to  dissemble  her  desire  for  revenge ; 
while  her  son  exclaimed  that  his  own  servants  were  ready 
to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent  priest. 

The  laws  of  the  empire  still  condemned  the  Arian 
heresy,  and  hence  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics  seemed 
justified,  or  at  least  excused.  But  by  the  influence  of 
Justina,  an  edict  of  toleration  was  promulgated  in  all  the 
western  provinces  in  favour  of  Arianism. 

Benevolus,  the  secretary  of  state,  refused  to  draw  up 
the  law,  and  was  deprived  of  his  post.  It  was  nevertheless 
published,  granting  free  liberty  to  all  who  signed  the 
Creed  of  Ariminum  of  meeting  for  public  warship ;  and  it 
denounced  the  punishment  of  death  to  all  who  should 
attempt,  openly  or  in  private,  to  make  any  resistance  to 
the  decree. 

The  character  and  language  of  S.  Ambrose  evidently 
pointed  him  out  as  the  object  of  this  decree,  which  he 
speedily  transgressed.  A  sentence  of  banishment  was 
pronounced,  which  permitted  him  to  choose  his  place  of 
exile ;  for  his  foes  were  evidently  afraid  of  proceeding  to 
extremities  against  him. 
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He  boldly  refused  to  obey,  and  his  people  supported 
him  in  his  heroic  disobedience.  They  guarded  his  person 
by  turns,  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  and  his  residence 
were  strongly  secured,  and  the  troops  were  unwilling  to 
act  against  the  archbishop.  The  poor  of  his  flock  were 
enthusiastic  in  his  cause.  They  crowded  the  churches  in 
multitudes,  and  spent  days  and  nights  in  devotion. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  custom  first  began  of 
chanting  hymns  and  psalms  antiphonally  (from  side  to 
side)  in  the  church  of  Milan  during  the  watches  of  the 
night  and  the  daily  hours  of  public  prayer,  and  the  custom 
spread  from  Milan  throughout  the  churches  of  the  West. 
"How  did  I  weep,"  says  S.  Augustine,  who  was  present, 
"  in  Thy  hymns  and  canticles,  touched  to  the  quick  by  the 
voices  of  Thy  sweet  attuned  Church:  the  voices  flowed  into 
mine  ears,  and  the  truth  distilled  into  my  heart." 

The  churches  were  too  small  for  the  vast  congregations 
of  this  great  religious  revival,  and  S.  Ambrose  was  desired 
to  sanction  the  erection  of  another  church.  He  complied, 
upon  the  condition  that  the  relics  of  martyrs  should  be 
found  and  buried  beneath  the  altar — a  custom  deriving  its 
origin  from  the  catacombs.  Inspired  by  a  dream,  he  bid 
them  dig  in  a  certain  spot,  whereupon  they  found  the 
relics  of  two  martyrs,  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  which  had 
remained  hidden  so  many  years  "that  they  might  at  length 
be  produced  to  repress  the  fury  of  an  empress." 

The  sequel  shall  be  told  in  the  words  of  S.  Augustine, 
then  a  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Milan.*  "  For  when  they 
were  discovered  and  dug  up,  and,  with  due  honour,  trans- 

*  S.  Aug.  Conf.  Posey's  translation,  b.  ix.  o.  z. 
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lated  to  the  Ambrosian  Basilica,  not  only  they  who  were 
vexed  with  unclean  spirits,  the  devils  confessing  them- 
selves, were  cured,  but  a  certain  man,  who  had  for  many 
years  been  blind,  a  citizen,  and  well  known  to  the  city, 
asking  and  hearing  the  reason  of  the  people's  confused 
joy,  sprang  forth,  desiring  his  guide  to  lead  him  thither. 
Led  thither,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  touch  with  his 
handkerchief  the  bier  of  Thy  saints  whose  death  is 
precious  in  Thy  sight ;  which,  when  he  had  done,  and  put 
to  his  eyes,  they  were  forthwith  opened."  After  the  holy 
relics  were  brought  to  the  Basilica  Ambrosiana,  S. 
Ambrose  returned  thanks  to  God,  Who  had  given  such 
relief  to  His  church,  and  declared  that  he  needed  no  other 
defence.  "  Let  us  bring  these  victorious  victims,"  he  said, 
"  to  the  spot  whereon  is  Christ  the  Sacrifice.  But  He  Who 
hath  suffered  for  all  upon  the  altar,  they  whom  He  hath 
purchased  by  His  Passion  beneath  it.  It  is  the  place  I 
had  designed  for  myself ;  for  it  is  fitting  that  the  priest 
should  repose  where  he  has  been  accustomed  to  offer,  but 
I  yield  it  to  these  sacred  victims."  The  spot  is  still 
shown :  his  body  now  lies  there  with  the  martyrs. 

This  miracle,  which  happened  before  a  vast  multitude 
of  people,  caused  an  indescribable  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics,  and  although  the  Arians  endea- 
voured to  throw  doubt  and  ridicule  upon  it,  they  were 
grievously  discouraged,  and  the  empress  herself  paused  in 
her  fury.  The  feeble  Valentinian  found  himself  unable 
to  contend  with  one  so  manifestly  favoured  by  heaven. 
The  disinterested  advice  of  Theodosius  induced  him  to 
submit  with   patience,  and   shortly  afterwards    he  fell 
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completely  under  the  influence  of  the  bishop  he  had 
persecuted,  and-  the  holy  Faith  he  had  been  taught  to 
despise. 

These  events  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  mind 
of  S.  Augustine,  afterwards  the  greatest  philosopher  and 
most  voluminous  writer  amongst  the  Fathers,  and  were 
instrumental  in  hastening  his  conversion ;  but  the  subject 
is  of  such  importance,  owing  to  the  influence  exercised  by 
his  writings  upon  the  future  of  the  Church,  that  we  shall 
give  a  retrospective  view  of  his  life  previous  to  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  The  subject  demands 
another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FROM  THE  CONVERSION   OF  S.   AUGUSTINE  TO 
THE   DEATH   OF  THEODOSIUS. 

A.D.  387-397. 

O  AUGUSTINE,  whose  writings  have  influenced  the 
Christian  Church  more  than  those  of  any  other 
uninspired  writer,  was  born  in  the  year  354,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  at  Thagaste,  an  epis- 
copal city  of  Numidia.  His  mother,  Monica,  was  a  zealous 
Catholic,  his  father,  Patricius,  yet  a  heathen.  From  his 
birth  he  was  the  object  of  his  mother's  fervent  prayers, 
but  the  general  feeling  in  those  days,  that  it  was  better  to 
defer  Baptism  until  the  temptations  of  youth  had  passed 
away,  lest  its  follies  should  become  more  dangerous  through 
the  *abuse  of  Baptismal  grace,  caused  his  Baptism  to  be 
indefinitely  postponed,  although  during  a  dangerous  illness 
in  his  childhood  he  was  once  on  the  point  of  receiving 
that  holy  Sacrament. 

He  has  left  us,  in  his  "  Confessions,"  full  and  interesting 
details  of  his  youth,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  was 
exceedingly  wild  and  headstrong  from  an  early  age,  and 
readily  followed  his  schoolfellows  and  companions  in  their 
follies  and  vices,  so  that  he  cost  his  mother  many  bitter 
tears.  He  tells  us  that  his  love  of  legendary  lore  caused  him 
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to  be  enraptured  by  the  fictitious  stories  of  the  classical 
authors,  such  as  those  of  Virgil.  Therefore  he  made  great 
progress  in  the  works  of  the  great  poets  (and  philoso- 
phers) who  had  written  in  his  mother  tongue,  Latin ;  and 
he  wept  copiously,  as  he  tells  us,  over  the  sufferings  of  the 
unhappy  Dido,  while  he  knew  not,  as  he  says,  his  own  un- 
happy state  as  a  wanderer  from  God.  The  like  stories,  in  the 
Greek,  had  little  attraction  for  him,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  a  foreign  tongue,  to  which  he  gave  little  application,  a 
misfortune  which  he  afterwards  bitterly  regretted,  since 
the  theological  writings  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  the 
very  Gospels  themselves,  in  their  original  tongue,  were 
strange  to  him. 

When  he  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  he  left  the 
school  of  his  native  town  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Carthage, 
where  all  the  advantages  of  a  university  might  be  obtained. 
But  amidst  the  temptations  of  this  gay  and  dissolute  city 
he  went  further  and  further  astray,  and  became  the  father 
of  an  illegitimate  son,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  Adeo- 
datus. 

At  this  time  he  was  summoned  to  his  father's  deathbed. 
Patricius  died  in  the  full  assurance  of  Christian  hope, 
converted  by  the  loving  prayers  of  his  wife,  the  mourning, 
yet  happy,  Monica. 

To  be  near  her  boy  she  now  removed  to  Carthage ;  but 
her  prayers,  incessant  though  they  were,  seemed  unan- 
swered ;  and  although  Augustine  was  ever  loving  in  his 
behaviour  to  his  mother,  yet,  like  many  sons,  he  utterly 
refused  to  allow  her  any  influence  over  his  life,  and  she 
had  but  the  one  weapon — prayer. 
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In  the  following  year  another  grief  was  added  to  her 
burden.  While  studying  the  works  of  Cicero,  longings 
for  a  higher  life  were  at  last  awakened  in  the  soul  of 
Augustine,  and  instead  of  satisfying  them  in  the  Church, 
he  fell  at  this  critical  juncture  into  the  Manichaean  heresy. 

The  affliction  of  his  mother  may  be  easily  imagined;  but 
she  never  ceased  to  pray ;  and  once,  while  thus  praying 
and  weeping,  she  was  comforted  by  the  words  of  an  aged 
bishop,  "Go  thy  way;  it  is  impossible  that  the  child  of 
those  prayers  and  tears  should  perish." 

Augustine  was  now  supporting  himself  by  teaching 
grammar  and  philosophy  at  Carthage;  but  the  insubor- 
dination and  disorderly  habits  of  his  African  pupils  were 
so  intolerable,  that  he  meditated  leaving  Africa  for  Italy, 
whither  a  larger  field  of  labour,  and  pupils  of  higher  culti- 
vation, invited  him. 

But  his  mother  opposed  this  desire  with  all  her  power,- 
fearful  of  losing  him  from  her  side,  and  so  urgent  were 
her  entreaties  that  he  allowed  her  to  think  she  had  pre- 
vailed, in  which  delusion  she  remained  until  she  awoke 
one  morning  to  find  him  gone,  and  to  see  the  sails  of  the 
ship  which  bore  him  away  disappear  beneath  the  horizon. 

Distracted  with  love  and  sorrow,  she  gave  up  all  the  ties 
which  bound  her  to  her  native  land  and  the  comforts  of 
home,  and  taking  ship  followed  her  beloved  son  to  Italy 
with  many  tears,  not  knowing  that  God  had  sent  him  there, 
that  the  longing  desire  of  her  heart  might  be  thus  at  length 
fulfilled. 

Arriving  at  Rome,  Augustine  found  immediate  employ- 
ment, but  small  support ;  for  the  Roman  youth  had  yet  a 
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worse  habit  than  the  unruly  youth  of  Carthage, — they  did 
not  pay  their  fees,  and  the  young  African  professor  was  in 
very  great  distress,  when  Symmachus,  the  Pagan  prefect, 
appointed  him  to  a  vacant  professorship  at  Milan,  thus 
strangely  instrumental  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

Here  his  mother,  after  a  weary  search,  found  him,  and 
found  also  the  reward  of  her  patient  love,  being  beyond 
measure  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  him  a  constant 
hearer  of  S.  Ambrose.  Together  they  attended  the  house 
of  God ;  and  although  as  yet  he  was  only  a  hearer,  still  the 
errors  of  Manichseism  were  evidently  losing  their  grasp 
on  the  fervent  young  African. 

Then  began  those  troubles  which  we  recorded  at  the 
close  of  last  chapter — the  attempt  of  the  empress  Justina 
to  introduce  Arian  worship  into  the  city ;  the  resistance 
of  the  people;  the  enthusiasm  for  Catholic  truth,  in  which 
Augustine  began  warmly  to  share;  the  discovery  of  the 
relics  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  which  Augustine 
records  at  length,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  autobiography, 
"  The  Confessions ;"  and  the  consequent  triumph  of  the 
Faith. 

The  writings  of  S.  Paul  now  became  his  constant  study, 
and  difficulties  began  to  disappear,  although  the  struggle 
in  his  mind  was  most  violent.  Hearing  at  this  period  of 
the  heroic  deeds  of  Antony  and  his  brother  monks,  the 
contrast  between  their  lives  of  heroic  self-denial  and  his 
own  self-indulgence  affected  him  so  deeply  as  to  cause  him 
violent  agitation.  Unable,  in  the  conflict  of  his  soul,  to 
bear  any  society,  even  that  of  his  dearest  friend  Alypius, 
he  sought  relief  in  the  solitude  of  his  garden,  when  he 
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heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  child  exclaiming,  "Take  up 
and  read ;  take  up  and  read."  As  if  it  had  been  the  voice 
of  inspiration,  he  opened  S.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Bomans 
at  the  words,  "Not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying. 
But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  pro- 
vision for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."  The  words 
came  with  such  power  to  his  soul,  that,  obedient  to  their 
voice,  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  thenceforth  changed. 

The  next  vacation,  in  the  autumn,  he  resigned  his 
professorship,  and  retired,  with  his  mother  and  Alypius, 
into  the  country,  where  they  spent  months  together  in 
deep  spiritual  retirement,  and  gave  themselves  to  prayer 
and  the  study  of  God's  Word. 

The  following  Lent  was  spent  in  preparation  for 
Baptism,  under  the  instructions  of  S.  Ambrose,  by  whom, 
on  Easter  Eve,  a.d.  387,  S.  Augustine,  with  his  son 
Adeodatus  and  his  friend  Alypius,  were  baptized  in  the 
Ambrosian  Basilica. 

Alypius  had  been  his  comptoion  from  childhood,  had 
followed  him  in  his  relapse  into  Manichaeism,  and  now 
followed  him  in  his  conversion,  sharing  with  him  the 
regenerating  waters  of  Holy  Baptism.  He  eventually 
became  Bishop  of  Thagaste,  the  native  place  of  his  friend. 

All  the  desire  of  her  heart  now  accomplished,  Monica 
yearned  for  her  native  land,  and  Augustine  desired  to 
accompany  her  back  to  Africa.  They  set  out,  and  arrived 
at  Ostia,  whence  they  intended  to  sail  for  Italy,  but  tarried 
some  time,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  the  fatigues  of 
the  voyage — no  light  trial  in  those  days. 
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There,  one  evening,  the  mother  and  son  stood  alone  at  a 
certain  window  of  their  temporary  habitation,  when  their 
thoughts  were  drawn  from  the  beauty  of  external  nature 
to  that  world  of  heavenly  beauty  upon  which  their  longing 
hearts  were  set.  They  spoke  together  of  those  things 
which  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  heart  conceived, 
but  which  God  had  revealed  through  His  spirit. 

"My  son,"  said  Monica,  "so  far  as  I  myself  am  con- 
cerned, I  have  no  longer  delight  in  this  life.  Why  I  tarry 
here  I  know  not,  since  the  hope  I  had  in  this  world  is  now 
accomplished.  For  one  thing  I  desired  to  linger  here — to 
see  thee  a  Catholic  Christian.  God  has  granted  me  yet 
more ;  for  I  see  thee,  despising  earthly  felicity,  consecrated 
to  His  service,  and  what  do  I  yet  here  ?" 

Scarcely  five  days  after  these  words  she  was  taken  ill 
with  a  fever.  During  her  illness  she  swooned,  and,  re- 
covering, beheld  grief  depicted  upon  the  faces  of  those 
around.  "  Here,"  she  said,  "  you  will  bury  your  mother." 
And  when  they  expressed  a  hope  that  she  would  live  to 
see  her  native  land,  she  replied,  "Bury  me  where  you  will, 
and  grieve  not  concerning  it.  Only  this  one  thing  I  ask, 
remember  me  at  God's  altar  wherever  you  may  be."  Then 
an  access  of  illness  forbade  further  words. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  her  illness,  and  the  fifty-sixth  year 
of  her  age,  Augustine  being  then  thirty-three  years  old,  she 
breathed  forth  her  soul  to  God. 

The  boy  Adeodatus  burst  forth  into  a  loud  crying ;  but 
they  checked  him,  as  though  they  felt  that  tears  violated 
the  sanctity  of  that  happy  and  holy  death-bed. 

"I  closed  her  eyes,"  says  S.  Augustine,  "and  a  great 
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sorrow  filled  my  heart,  and  flowed  forth  in  tears.  But 
why,"  he  adds,  "  did  I  grieve,  save  that  our  loving  inter- 
course was  broken  ?" 

Euodius,  a  friend  of  Augustine,  took  up  the  Psalter,  and 
began  to  sing.  He  was  joined  by  the  whole  house;  and 
many  pious  men  and  women  came  to  join  them.  Augustine 
had  now  controlled  his  grief.  The  corpse  was  carried  to 
the  grave,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  was  offered,  the  last 
commendation  to  eternal  peace  said,  they  returned  as  they 
had  come — without  tears.  But  in  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night,  a  hymn  of  S.  Ambrose  occurring  to  the  thoughts 
of  Augustine,  opened  the  fount  of  his  griefs,  and  he  found 
relief  in  weeping.  "  Will  any  one  blame  me,"  he  says,  "  if 
I  wept  that  mother  for  one  short  hour,  who  wept  for  me 
many  years,  that  I  might  live  in  Thy  sight,  0  God  ?" 

Augustine  did  not  return  immediately  to  Africa,  fearing 
perhaps  to  return  to  the  desolate  home  alone.  He  tarried 
a  year  longer  in  Italy,  commencing  his  career  as  a  writer 
by  an  exposure  of  the  errors  of  the  Manichaeans,  by  whom 
he  had  been  once  seduced.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  which 
he  had  spent  chiefly  in  Eome,  he  returned  home  with 
certain  of  his  friends  and  countrymen,  and  entered  into 
deep  retirement  in  his  own  house  at  Thagaste. 

The  same  year  in  which  Augustine  was  baptized, 
witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  usurper  Maximus. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  Britain,  Spain,  and 
Gaul,  he  invaded  the  dominions  of  Valentinian,  still 
counterfeiting  the  appearance  of  friendship  till  the  last 
moment,  that  he  might  surprise  the  young  emperor. 
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Valentinian  had  scarcely  time  to  embark  with  his  mother, 
Justina.  Crossing  the  sea,  he  threw  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Theodosius  at  Thessalonica,  while  Maximus 
made  himself  master  of  Italy,  and  also  subdued  Africa. 

His  triumph  was  of  short  continuance.  Theodosius 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  young  colleague,  entered  Italy, 
and  defeated  Maximus  in  two  great  battles.  Maximus 
himself  was  surprised  in  Aquileia,  and  brought  as  a  cap- 
tive, barefoot,  with  his  hands  tied,  before  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian.  Theodosius  hesitated  between  justice  and 
mercy,  but  yielded  to  the  clamour  of  the  soldiers,  who 
took  the  usurper  and  beheaded  him.  He  had  reigned  five 
years  since  the  murder  of  Gratian.  The  British  soldiers 
in  his  army  who  escaped,  found  refuge  in  Armorica,  where 
they  founded  a  settlement,  whence  the  name  Brittany. 

About  this  time  an  event  occurred  in  the  East  which 
first  brought  the  eloquence  of  S.  John  Chrysostom  into 
notoriety.  The  citizens  of  Antioch  rose  in  rebellion,  owing 
to  an  excess  of  taxation,  and  overthrew  the  statues  of  the 
emperor,  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  of  his  children,  drag- 
ging them  contemptuously  through  the  city.  The  act 
bore  far  greater  significance  in  those  days  than  it  would 
bear  now,  being  considered  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
revolt,  and  therefore  was  a  capital  offence. 

Theodosius  had  one  great  fault,  he  acted  too  frequently 
under  the  impulse  of  sudden  anger ;  and  two  imperial  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  avenge  the  insult,  with  powers  of 
life  and  death.  They  arrived,  arrested  the  ringleaders,  and 
proceeded  by  the  aid  of  torture  to  discover  all  the  guilty. 
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Meanwhile  the  bishop,  Flavian,  leaving  an  only  sister 
on  her  death -bed,  had  gone  to  appease  the  fury  of  the 
emperor,  while  Chrysostom,  then  one  of  the  priests  of 
Antioch,  strove  to  turn  the  prevailing  terror  to  the 
spiritual  advantage  of  the  people.  All  Antioch  was 
wrapped  in  gloom;  the  streets  were  almost  empty. 
Mothers  and  sisters  might  be  seen  sitting  on  the  steps 
before  the  judgment-hall,  listening,  with  anguish  upon 
their  faces,  to  the  cries  of  those  under  torture,  which,  to 
the  shame  of  the  age,  was  the  usual  means  of  extorting 
confession  of  guilt,  and  was  no  longer  confined  to  the 
slave  population,  but  extended  to  the  whole  body  of 
citizens.  The  deathlike  silence  of  the  place  testified  the 
apprehensions  of  its  inhabitants.  None  knew  what  the 
emperor's  pleasure  might  be,  whether  he  might  not  give 
the  whole  city  to  fire  and  sword.  And  Chrysostom,  taking 
advantage  of  this,  preached  a  sublime  course  of  sermons, 
known  as  the  sermons  on  the  statues,  in  which  he  com- 
pared the  agonizing  suspense  of  the  criminals  to  that 
which  awaited  a  guilty  world  in  the  great  Day  of  Wrath. 

The  public  places  were  empty ;  but  the  churches  were 
full.  Men  were  sought  for  in  the  city  as  in  a  solitude, 
while  the  very  Pagans  forsook  the  places  of  amusement 
to  listen  to  the  eloquence  of  the  gifted  preacher,  and  sing 
the  praises  of  God.  A  great  change  was  visible  in  the 
whole  population.  Impure  songs  and  profane  oaths  were 
heard  no  more.  The  shops  were  shut,  and  the  whole  city 
seemed  as  if  it  had  become  a  sanctuary. 

And,  as  in  the  case  of  Nineveh  of  old,  God  heard  their 
prayers,  and  inclined  the  heart  of  the  emperor  to  mercy. 
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The  desired  information  being  obtained,  the  commis- 
sioners paused  to  await  the  judgment  of  Theodosius  upon 
their  report ;  and  the  suspense  became  yet  more  painful. 

Meanwhile  Flavian  reached  the  imperial  presence,  and 
intreated  for  pardon  for  the  guilty  city.  But  he  shed  tears 
when  the  emperor  asked,  "  Did  I  deserve  this  outrage  ?  or, 
if  I  did,  might  they  not  have  spared  the  memory  of  her 
who  is  gone  ?"  Still  the  kind  and  noble  heart  of  Theodosius 
could  not  resist  the  plea  6f  mercy,  and  he  gave  a  free  par- 
don to  the  whole  city,  saying,  "It  h  no  great  thing  for  man 
to  parfon  man,  when  the  Lord  Christ  prayed  even  for  His 
murderers, saying, 'Father,  forgive  them.'"  Flavian  returned, 
preceded  by  yet  more  expeditious  mossengers;  and  the 
illumination  of  the  city  but  faintly  testified  its  joy. 

But,  alas !  a  far  more  tragic  termination  followed  an  act 
of  wicked  rebellion  at  Thessalonica.  A  certain  charioteer, 
for  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  nature,  was  imprisoned 
by  Botheric,  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  when  the  games 
took  place  in  the  circus,  the  people  clamoured  for  his  free- 
dom, that  he  might  as  usual  delight  them  by  his  skill. 
This  request  the  governor  sternly  and  properly  refused  to 
grant.  Whereupon  the  people  rose  in  general  rebellion 
and  slew  Botheric,  with  his  principal  officers,  dragging 
their  mangled  bodies  through  the  streets. 

When  the  emperor  heard  the  news,  he  kindled  into  fury, 
and  although  Ambrose  appeared  to  have  calmed  him,  yet 
after  the  prelate  had  departed,  Eufinus,  the  chancellor, 
persuaded  him  to  inflict  a  most  disproportionate  and  in- 
discriminating  revenge  upon  the  city,  namely,  to  order  that 
seven  thousand  persons  should  be  put  to  death  in  the  circus 
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which  had  been  the  scene  of  their  crime.  The  inhabitants 
were  accordingly  summoned,  as  if  to  behold  the  games, 
when  the  signal  being  given,  as  they  supposed,  for  the 
sports,  the  soldiers  closed  the  entrances  and  fell  upon  the 
defenceless  population.  They  had  to  slay  precisely  seven 
thousand,  and  the  bloody  work  lasted  three  hours.  One 
unfortunate  father,  a  foreign  merchant,  present  by  a  most 
unhappy  chance,  offered  his  life  and  all  his  immense 
wealth  for  one  only  of  his  two  b6ys.  The  soldiers  agreed, 
but  the  father  could  not  make  the  selection,  loving  them 
equally,  and  the  impatient  murderers  slew  both.  Before 
the  deed  was  accomplished,  Theodosius  repented,  and  sent 
to  recall  the  order,  but  was  too  late — a  sad  example  of  the 
danger  attached  to  absolute  power,  even  in  the  hands  of 
the  best  of  rulers,  one,  of  whom  it  was  not  unjustly  ob- 
served, "  If  Brutus  could  have  been  recalled  to  life  under 
his  reign,  he  would  have  withdrawn  his  animosity  to  kings 
in  the  case  of  Theodosius." 

When  Ambrose  heard  the  sad  news,  he  left  Milan  that 
he  might  not  see  the  emperor ;  but  wrote  a  most  effectual 
letter  to  him,  such  as  Nathan  might  have  written  to  David, 
forbidding  his  presence  during  the  Holy  Mysteries. 

After  Ambrose  returned  to  Milan,  the  emperor  came  to 
church,  but  the  noble  bishop  met  him  at  the  porch  and 
forbade  him  to  enter.  "David  sinned  and  was  forgiven," 
said  Theodosius.  "Go  thou  and  repent  like  David,"  was 
the  reply. 

Thus,  in  his  own  person,  Ambrose  fulfilled  the  instruc- 
tions he  gave  to  his  clergy — "If  an  unworthy  person, 
general,  prefect,  or  even  he  who  wears  the  diadem,  seeks 
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Communion,  forbear  to  give  it;  your  commission  is  greater 
than  his.  If  you  fear,  refer  him  to  me ;  rather  would  I 
shed  my  own  blood  than  administer,  unfitly,  Blood  so 
awful." 

Eight  months  passed  away  before  the  penitent  Theodo- 
sius  was  admitted  to  Communion.  Christmas  Day  occurred 
in  the  period,  and  Theodosius  wept  bitterly  because  he 
was  excluded  from  the  Presence  vouchsafed  even  to  the 
lowest  of  his  subjects.  At  length  he  was  permitted  to 
make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  crime,  and  in  repa- 
ration he  enacted  a  law,  that  no  capital  sentence  should  be 
executed  till  thirty  days  after  the  trial. 

The  sight  of  their  emperor,  prostrate  on  the  floor  of  the 
church,  must  have  given  the  people  a  most  thrilling  sense 
of  the  awful  sanctity  of  Christianity,  while  it  appealed  to 
their  deepest  love  and  sympathy.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  Theodosius  was  no  effeminate  scion  of  royalty, 
but  possibly  the  greatest  emperor  Home  ever  knew. 
Gibbon  says — "  Posterity  has  applauded  the  virtuous  firm- 
ness of  the  archbishop,  and  the  example  of  Theodosius 
may  prove  the  beneficial  influence  of  those  principles 
which  could  force  a  monarch,  exalted  above  "the  appre- 
hension of  human  punishment,  to  respect  the  laws  and 
ministers  of  an  invisible  Judge." 

In  the  administration  of  penance  S.  Ambrose  knew  no 
distinction  of  persons;  but  stern  though  he  was  to  the 
powerful  or  unrepentant  sinner,  he  was  no  less  gentle  and 
loving  to  the  penitent  of  whatsoever  degree.  Paulinus, 
in  his  "  Life  of  S.  Ambrose,"  tells  us,  that  when  any  con- 
fessed their  sins  to  him  in  order  to  receive  penance,  he  so 
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wept  as  to  cause  the  penitent  to  weep  also,  as  if  he  too 
had  partaken  in  the  falL 

Such  was  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
Brave,  yet. gentle;  bold  as  a  lion  in  defence  of  the  truth, 
which  he  valued  more  than  life ;  gentle  as  a  parent  to- 
wards the  sorrowing  penitent. 

It  was  customary  at  Rome  at  this  time  to  appoint  a 
fitting  place  where  penitents,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
open  and  notorious  sin,  and  might  not  attend  the  Holy 
Mysteries,  might  bewail  their  sins,  the  bishop  and  people 
joining  in  their  lamentations.    Suitable  penancp,  such  as 
fasting,   abstinence   from   the   bath,   or  the   practice  of 
other  austerities,  was  enjoined;  and  finally,  the  penance 
completed,  the  penitent  received  public  absolution.    In 
the  East  the  administration  was  somewhat  different.    A 
penitentiary  priest   was  appointed  in  every   church,  to 
whom  the  bishop  entrusted  the  examination  of  penitents; 
but  a  grievous  scandal  which  occurred  at  Constantinople 
caused  the  suppression  of  this  office,  and  the  return  to  the 
more  ancient  custom,  that  the  bishop  should   care  for 
public  penance,  and  the  Faithful  in  general  should  retain 
the  liberty  mentioned  by  Origen,  of  choosing  their  own 
spiritual  physician,  or  of    approaching  the   Holy  Mys- 
teries without  previous  confession,  if  they  felt  their  con- 
sciences unburdened,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  the  English 
Church. 

S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  now  passing  his  last  days  in 
the  retirement  of  his  native  province.  His  sole  luxuries 
were  a  garden  and  a  fountain.  He  spent  his  last  days  in 
continual  devotion.     His  knees  were  worn  with  kneeling, 
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and  his  whole  thoughts  and  aspirations  had  gone  before  to 
the  long  home  to  which  he  was  hastening. 

After  the  manner  of  the  saints,  he  was  very  rigorous  in 
his  self-denial.  His  bed  was  of  straw,  with  a  covering  of 
sackcloth,  and  a  single  tunic  was  all  the  outward  clothing 
of  him  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 

Yet  his  glory  was  only  in  the  Lord.  "As  a  fish  cannot 
swim  without  water,  and  a  bird  cannot  fly  without  air, 
so,"  said  he,  "  a  Christian  cannot  advance  a  step  without 
'Christ."  Thus  he  wrote  in  the  "Carmina  Sacra,"  or 
Sacred  Songs,  which  he  left  behind  him. 

He  died  in  his  ninetieth  year,  A.D.  391,  and  the  same 
year  that  he  was  lost  to  the  episcopate,  Augustine  was 
ordained  priest  at  Hippo,  in  Africa. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Africa,  Augustine  had  passed  his  time 
in  the  strictest  retirement,  in  company  with  a  few  chosen 
friends  and  his  son  Adeodatus.  He  had  brought  all  the 
resources  of  his  philosophy  to  bear  on  Christian  contro- 
versies, and  had  written  many  valuable  works,  especially 
one  written  at  Thagaste,  entitled  "The  Master,"  which  is  a 
dialogue  with  his  son  Adeodatus,  a  youth  gifted  like  his 
father,  with  remarkable  talents,  and  of  great  promise,  cut 
short  about  this  time  by  his  early  death.  "I  had  no  part  in 
that  boy,"  says  S.  Augustine,  "but  the  sin."  The  questions  of 
Adeodatus  in  "The  Master"  evince  such  precocious  power, 
that  his  father  calls  God  to  witness  that  he  has  ascribed 
no  thoughts  to  his  son  but  those  he  actually  uttered. 

The  story  of  his  conversion,  and  the  facte  of  his  earlier 
life,  had  spread  the  fame  of  S.  Augustine  far  and  wide, 
while  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  of  his  profession  and 
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worldly  prospects,  his  holy  life,  and  his  writings,  led  many 
to  desire  his  ordination  and  subsequent  advancement  to 
the  episcopal  dignity.  So  marked  was  this  feeling  that  he 
almost  feared  to  leave  his  retirement  at  Thagaste,  lest  the 
same  fate  should  befall  him  which  befell  S.  Ambrose,  who 
was  ordained  against  his  will,  and  the  deep  humility  of 
Augustine  made  him  shrink  from  the  prospect. 

But  in  this  year  he  visited  Valerius,  Bishop  of  Hippo, 
and  while  he  was  present  the  bishop  alluded,  in  a  sermon, 
to  the  great  need  of  another  priest  at  Hippo,  and  the 
people  unanimously  seized  upon  Augustine  and  requested 
his  ordination.  Opposition  was  useless,  and  the  ordination 
took  place.  Four  years  later,  owing  to  his  growing  infir- 
mities, the  aged  Valerius  solicited  Augustine  to  accept  the 
post  of  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Hippo,  and  he  was  conse- 
crated. For  a  short  time  the  elder  bishop  survived  to 
assist  and  counsel  his  younger  colleague,  and  then,  dying 
in  peace,  left  the  sole  possession  of  the  see  to  its  last  and 
greatest  occupant,  Augustine,  who  held  it  till  his  death, 
thirty-five  years  later.  We  shall  constantly  meet  him  in 
the  future  pages  of  the  history  of  this  period. 

Meanwhile,  Theodosius,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
S.  Ambrose  and  his  other  spiritual  advisers,  issued  severe 
laws  against  both  Paganism  and  heresy.  Men  did  not 
then  understand  the  virtue  of  toleration — perhaps  we 
should  not  ourselves  had  we  lived  in  those  days — and 
edict  followed  edict,  absolutely  prohibiting  the  exercise  of 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  empire. 

"  Let  no  man  whatsoever,  of  any  rank  or  order,  presume 
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to  offer  sacrifice  in  any  city  or  village  to  lifeless  images, 
or  to  worship  household  gods  with  incense."  The  penalty 
was  death.  Further  laws  were  also  made  prohibiting  the 
assemblies  of  Arians  or  other  heretics,  and  when  they 
complained,  S.  Augustine  reminded  them  that  such  exercise 
of  authority  was  the  duty  of  the  sovereign.  "  Not  one  of 
us,  Catholic  or  Donatist,"  he  says,  "condemns  the  laws 
prohibiting  Pagan  worship,  and  they  are  far  more  severe 
than  those  which  repress  heresy,  for  the  punishment  in 
their  case  is  death." 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  law,  that  the  simplest  Pagan  rite 
entailed  the  forfeiture  of  the  house  or  land  thus  polluted, 
and  the  rite  of  sacrifice  to  a  Pagan  deity,  or  demon,  was 
rendered  a  capital  offence.  But  Paganism  found  no 
martyrs  to  die  in  its  defence,  no  devoted  followers  resorted 
to  the  gloom  of  the  Catacombs,  no  priest  defied  torture  or 
death  sooner  than  abandon  his  gods ;  and  the  few  who  had 
trusted  vainly  to  secresy,  but  were,  nevertheless,  dis- 
covered, apostatized  (if  the  word  can  be  used)  directly 
they  were  confronted  with  the  civil  power.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Christians  under  like 
circumstances,  and  how  convincing  a  proof  of  the  empti- 
ness of  polytheism !  Twenty  years  later  the  presence  of 
Paganism  was  unknown  to  the  law ;  it  ceased  to  exist  in  its 
outward  and  tangible  manifestation. 

Yet  a  vain  effort  was  made  in  its  defence  at  Alexandria. 
The  Pagans  fortified  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  under  the 
leadership  of  Olympus,  a  Pagan  philosopher.  They 
appealed  to  the  emperor,  and  while  the  appeal  was 
pending  they  made  sallies,  and,  seizing  such  Christians 
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as  they  could  surprise,  endeavoured  to  compel  them,  by 
cruel  tortures,  to  sacrifice ;  crucifying,  or  otherwise  cruelly 
slaying,  those  who  refused. 

The  Temple  of  Serapis,  in  which  they  had  fortified 
themselves,  was  built  on  a  quadrangular  terrace,  raised  to 
the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  steps,  and  exceedingly 
spacious.  The  idol  was  of  enormous  size,  and,  with  its 
extended  hands,  touched  both  extremities  of  the  temple. 
It  was  the  representation  of  a  venerable  man,  with  beard 
and  long  hair,  and  was  considered  of  extraordinary  sanc- 
tity. Therefore  the  insurgents  became  exceedingly  bold 
and  desperate,  and  utterly  refused  to  submit  to  the  local 
authorities,  hoping  that  the  emperor  would  grant  them 
toleration. 

But  they  were  bitterly  disappointed.  The  answer  of 
Theodosius  arrived.  He  refused  to  sanction  any  truce 
with  idolatry ;  and  while  he  refused  to  avenge  the  Chris- 
tians who  had  been  slain,  lest  such  vengeance  should 
dim  the  glory  of  their  martyrdom,  he  ordered  the  temples 
of  Alexandria  to  be  destroyed,  as  the  cause  of  the  sedition. 
The  Pagans  were  reduced  to  despair,  embraced  the  amnesty, 
and  surrendered. 

The  Temple  of  Serapis  was  therefore  abandoned. 
Olympus  fled  to  Italy.  It  was  currently  reported  that 
the  preceding  night,  in  the  stillness  of  the  empty  temple, 
he  heard  a  voice  singing  "Alleluia,"  and  accepted  the  omen. 

A  report  had  been  industriously  circulated  by  the 
Pagans  that  the  Christians  were  afraid  to  meddle  with 
Serapis,  lest  the  heavens  should  fall  and  the  earth  be 
dissolved.    Great,  therefore,  was  the  consternation  on  the 
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part  of  the  superstitious  when  a  soldier,  at  the  command 
of  the  bishop,  Theophilus,  .approached  the  idol  with  an 
axe.  He  struck  a  fearful  blow  on  its  jaw ;  blow  followed 
blow,  till  the  head  falling  off,  a  number  of  rats  scampered 
away,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  people ;  and  the  scattered 
limbs  were  dragged  away  and  burnt  piece  by  piece,  while 
the  trunk  perished  by  similar  means  in  the  amphitheatre, 
once  red  with  Christian  blood. 

It  had  been  the  custom  to  attribute  the  rising  of  the 
Nile  to  Serapis,  and  the  Pagans  fondly  hoped  it  would 
refuse  to  rise.  It  rose  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  known 
to  rise  before,  and  they  hoped  it  was  about  to  do  injury 
to  the  city,  when  it  gently  subsided. 

The  destruction  of  Serapis  sealed  the  fate  of  idolatry 
in  Egypt;  city  after  city  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital,  and  churches  and  monasteries  arose  upon  the 
ruins  of  heathen  temples.  During  the  progress  of  their 
destruction  many  dark  deeds  were  brought  to  light.  There 
were  found  in  the  adyta,  or  secret  chambers,  the  heads  of 
infants  with  gilded  lips,  and  pictures  illustrative  of  divers 
cruel  ways  of  inflicting  death,  at  the  sight  of  which 
horrors  many  Pagans  abjured  their  false  religion.  Artifices 
whereby  the  people  had  been  deceived  were  likewise 
exposed;  hollow  idols  of  wood  or  brass,  into  which  the 
priest  entering,  made  the  supposed  god  to  utter  what 
commands  he  pleased ;  secret  passages,  whereby  many  dark 
deeds  had  been  consummated,  and  many  mechanical  con- 
trivances of  great  skill,  particularly  an  aperture  in  the 
Temple  of  Serapis,  so  contrived  that  at  one  particular 
moment  in  the  year,  during  his  festival,  the  sun  from  the 
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cloudless  sky  of  Egypt  saluted  the  lips  of  the  god,  as  with 
a  kiss,  while  the  multitude  marvelled. at  the  miracle  of  the 
sunbeam  as  it  glanced  across  the  inner  gloom. 

The  famous  temples  of  the  isle  of  Canopus,  the  wonder 
of  Egypt,  twelve  miles  above  Alexandria,  with  their  caverns, 
consecrated  to  every  kind  of  foul  and  cruel  idolatry,  were 
likewise  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  on  their  site  rose  churches 
and  monasteries,  so  that  the  island,  once  foul  with  the 
smoke  of  idol  sacrifices,  and  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
victims,  was  now  vocal  with  prayer  and  praise,  addressed 
to  the  Triune  God,  while  the  martyrs  who  had  perished 
in  the  same  locality  during  a  former  generation,  were 
especially  venerated  at  Canopus. 

In  the  West,  Valentinian  endeavoured  to  make  a  similar 
unsparing  destruction  of  idols  and  idolatry,  but  found 
greater  difficulty,  the  prefect,  Symmachus,  still  heading 
the  opposition. 

All  men,  we  are  told,  save  the  Pagans,  loved  Valentinian. 
His  mother,  Justina,  was  dead,  and  he  was  now  a  cate- 
chumen, under  the  instruction  of  S.  Ambrose.  The  pre- 
cepts of  the  saint,  and  the  example  of  the  great  Theodosius, 
had  completely  effaced  the  stains  of  the  Arian  heresy  from 
his  youthful  mind,  and  he  was  earnestly  anticipating  Bap- 
tism, while  his  justice  and  piety  commended  him  to  the 
prayers  of  all  classes. 

He  had  entrusted  the  care  of  his  person  to  a  Frank, 
named  Arbogastes,  who,  having  distinguished  himself  in 
the  campaign  against  Maximus,  had  been  appointed  hy 
Theodosius  commander  of  the  forces  in  Gaul.  But  he 
abused  the  power  thus  obtained,  to  follow  the  example 
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of  the  tyrant  against  whom  his  prowess  had  been  dis- 
played, and  Valentinian  was  soon  made  aware  that  his 
life  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  was  surrounded  by  treach- 
erous foes.  In  this  perplexity  he  sent  to  beg  Ambrose  to 
hasten  to  his  presence  at  Vienne,  in  Gaul,  where  he  was 
detained  by  the  jealousy  of  Arbogastes.  He  wished  him, 
he  said,  to  be  his  surety  to  Arbogastes,  and  he  desired  to 
receive  Baptism,  for  which  he  had  long  been  preparing  at 
his  hands.  There  were,  indeed,  other  prelates  of  great 
sanctity  in  Gaul,  such  as  S.  Martin ;  but  he  wished  espe- 
cially to  receive  the  Sacrament  from  him  whom  he  had 
once  been  taught  to  persecute. 

After  the  messenger  had  gone. his  impatience  was  con- 
tinual. He  often  asked,  "  Think  you  I  shall  soon  see  my 
father  ?"  Ambrose  was  hastening  to  him  when  these  fore- 
bodings were  unhappily  fulfilled. 

It  was  the  eve  of  Whitsunday,  when  candidates  were 
usually  baptized,  and  the  imperial  catechumen  was  found 
dead  in  his  chamber,  strangled  by  the.  guards  of  Arbo- 
gastes, who  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
young  prince  had  committed  suicide.  This  unhappy  event 
occurred  on  Whitsun  Eve,  a.d.  392. 

The  body  was  yielded  to  his  sisters,  and  buried  near  that 
of  Gratian,  at  Milan.  At  the  funeral  celebration,  Ambrose 
poured  forth  his  grief  and  his  hope  in  a  touching  ora- 
tion yet  preserved  to  us.  He  spoke  of  the  desire  of  Valen- 
tinian for  Baptism,  and  argued  that,  like  many  of  the 
martyrs,  who  had  but  received  the  Baptism  of  Blood,  he 
had  fully  received  the  benefits  of  that  sacrament  for  the 
actual  reception  whereof  he  had  been  so  earnestly  pre- 

2  A 
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paring.    "  Christ  Himself,"  he  said,  "Who  loved  thee,  bap- 
tized thee,  when  human  aid  was  wanting." 

Theodosius  was  already  informed  of  the  fate  of  his 
youthful  colleague,  when  an  embassy  arrived  from  Eoge- 
nius,  whom  Arbogastes  had  invested  with  the  imperial 
dignity,  offering  peace,  if  he  would  but  acknowledge  him 
as  Emperor  of  the  West. 

Theodosius  would  not  commit  himself  to  any  definite 
promises ;  but  dismissing  the  ambassadors  with  fair  words, 
prepared  himself  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 
There  could  be  no  true  peace  with  murderers  and  usurpers. 

So  Eugenius  felt;  and  as  Theodosius  was  an  earnest 
Christian,  he  favoured  the  Pagans  by  allowing  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  It  was  the  last  time  it  ever 
was  granted  to  them.  They  offered  multitudes  of  sacri- 
fices, poured  forth  the  blood,  inspected  the  entrails,  and 
pronounced  victory  to  Eugenius,  who  once  more  set  up 
the  Pagan  ensigns  in  the  army.  The  altar  of  victory  at 
Rome  was  rebuilt,  and  the  revenues  of  the  temples  were 
restored.  S.  Ambrose  sternly  reproved  the  usurper,  where- 
fore he  promised,  if  he  gained  the  victory  in  the  war, 
which  every  one  felt  was  impending,  to  turn  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan  into  a  stable.  He  had  the  will,  but,  as 
we  shall  see,  God  denied  him  the  power. 

At  length  Theodosius  took  up  arms  to  avenge  the  mur- 
der of  his  youthful  ally.  He  entered  Italy,  and  in  the 
first  engagement  his  Gothic  allies,  under  Gainas,  were  so 
unsuccessful,  that  his  chief  officers  advised  instant  retreat; 
but  Theodosius  nobly  replied,  that  never  should  the  Cross 
.  yield  before  the  ensigns  of  Hercules. 
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He  passed  the  whole  night  in  prayer,  watering  the 
ground  with  his  tears,  and  at  length  overcome  with  fatigue 
he  fell  asleep.  At  cockcrow  he  dreamed  that  S.  John  and 
S.  Philip  had  come  to  his  aid. 

The  battle  was  renewed,  and  in  the  crisis  of  the  engage- 
ment Theodosius  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  advancing  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  with  the  words,  "  Where  is  the  God 
of  Theodosius?"  charged  the  enemy.  A  violent  wind 
suddenly  arose,  which  blew  full  in  the  face  of  the  foe  and 
retarded  all  their  arrows,  while  it  blinded  them  with  dust, 
and  forced  them  to  break  their  array.  Even  the  Pagans 
felt  that  Heaven  was  fighting  against  them,  and  they  gave 
way  in  utter  confusion.  A  portion  fled,  another  portion 
surrendered  to  Theodosius,  who  ordered  them  to  bring 
Eugenius  to  him.  Eugenius  was  posted  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  and  seeing  these  men  coming,  he  asked  them, 
"Have  you  taken  Theodosius?"  "We  have  come  to  take 
you"  was  the  reply,  and  they  stripped  him  of  the  imperial 
raiment  and  led  him  bound  to  Theodosius.  Losing  all 
courage,  he  pleaded  piteously  for  his  life,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  beheaded ;  but  the  victor  spared,  and  provided  for,  his 
wife  and  children,  who  had  taken  sanctuary ;  neither  did 
he  suffer  any  person  to  gratify  his  private  revenge  or 
cupidity  at  the  expense  of  the  vanquished. 

Arbogastes  committed  suicide  when  all  was  over.  Theo- 
dosius wrote  to  S.  Ambrose  to  request  a  thanksgiving  for 
his  victory.  "I  held  your  letter  in  my  hands  while  I 
offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice,"  replied  the  bishop,  whose 
heart  might  well  overflow  with  gratitude. 

The  defeat  of  Eugenius  sealed  the  downfall  of  Paganism. 
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Before  Theodosius  left  Italy,  he  exhorted  the  senators  of 
Eome  to  sweep  away  all  traces  of  idolatry.  They  replied 
that  they  could  not  change  the  customs  of  twelve  hundred 
years  to  embrace  a  new  religion.  But  they  had  to  deal 
with  a  man  of  unflinching  purpose,  and  zeal  for  God.  He 
confiscated  the  revenues  which  had  maintained  the  Pagan 
sacrifices.  The  victims  ceased  to  be  slain,  the  ceremonies 
were  neglected,  and  at  length  the  public  worship  of  Pa- 
ganism ceased  to  exist  in  Eome  herself. 

To  this  change  the  Pagan  historians,  of  course,  impute 
the  subsequent  downfall  of  the  Eoman  power. 

The  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  from  labour 
became  general,  while  it  was  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  Sabbath,  the  separate  observance  of  which  day  was 
fast  declining.  Theodosius  enacted  that  no  civil  business 
should  be  done,  and  no  amphitheatres  should  be  opened, 
on  the  Lord's-day.  The  observance  of  Holy  Week  as- 
sumed the  features  it  has  ever  since  retained  during  this 
period.  In  Africa  there  was  an  evening  celebration  on 
Maundy  Thursday.  Good  Friday  was  spent  as  a  day 
of  intense  solemnity;  and  on  Easter  Eve  cities  were 
illuminated,  and  worshippers,  bearing  torches  and  tapers, 
filled  the  churches  to  keep  the  vigil  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, passing  the  whole  night  in  devotion.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Baptism  ordinarily  took  place  on  Easter  Eve, 
and  the  newly  baptized  wore  their  white  robes  during 
the  octave.  Theodosius  enacted  that  during  Lent  no 
criminal  proceedings  should  take  place,  and  no  judicial 
torture  or  corporeal  punishment  be  inflicted.     He  also 
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ordered  a  general  release  of  all  prisoners  confined,  for 
minor  offences,  to  take  place  at  Easter. 

S.  Jerome  had  now  lived  many  years  in  his  retirement 
at  Bethlehem,  but  could  not  escape  from  controversy.  In 
the  year  392,  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Cyprus,  visited  Jeru- 
salem, and  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
had  founded  a  monastery,  he  forcibly  ordained  Paulinianus, 
S.  Jerome's  brother,  thereby  giving  very  great  offence  to 
John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  successor  of  S.  Cyril. 
Epiphanius  retorted  by  accusing  John  of  holding  the 
errors  popularly  imputed  to  Origen,  which  he  referred  to 
eight  heads,  including  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  men 
are  angels  imprisoned  in  human  bodies  for  their  sins; 
that  the  devil  will  ultimately  be  restored  to  his  place  in 
Heaven ;  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  incorporeal  before  their 
fall;  that  we  shall  rise  with  new  bodies  at  the  resurrec- 
tion; and  other  startling  novelties  in  Christian,  or  rather 
anti-Christian,  doctrine. 

All  these  errors  Epiphanius,  apparently  without  just 
reason,  imputed  to  John.  He  was  a  man  of  singularly 
disputatious  spirit,  and  somewhat  arbitrary  in  his  manner. 
He  gave  great  offence  by  destroying  the  curtain  of  a 
church  near  Bethel,  because  it  had  a  figure  embroidered 
thereupon,  although  the  use  of  such  pictures  was  allowed 
at  that  period  both  in  the  East  and  the  West*  Epipha- 
nius- embodied  these  charges  in  a  letter  to  John,  which 
Jerome  caused  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  John  replied 
by  a  circular  letter,  addressed  to  all  the  bishops,  and 

*  So  it  would  appear  from  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  Theod. ;  Pruden- 
tius,  Peri-Steph.  9  a&4  93;  S.  Paulinus,  of  Nola,  Natal.  9  v.  5,11; 
8.  Augustine,  &c. 
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charged  Epiphanius,  in  a  sermon,  when  he  was  present, 
with  the  heresy  of  Anthropomorphism,  or  the  belief  that 
God  possesses  bodily  parts  and  passions.  Epiphanius 
replied  by  abjuring  the  heresy  in  question,  and  calling 
upon  John  to  abjure  Origenism,  whereupon  loud  laughter 
arose  in  the  church,  as  at  a  shrewd  retort. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  quarrel  for  the  present,  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  proved  the  cause  of  far  more  deadly 
evil  subsequently. 

We  must  not  omit  mention  of  one  Vigilantius,  a  native 
of  Gaul,  who  visited  S.  Jerome  about  this  time  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Paulinus,  of  Nola.  Disagreements 
arose,  and  when  Vigilantius  returned  to  the  West,  a  fierce 
controversy  took  place  between  him  and  the  recluse  of 
Bethlehem.  Vigilantius  appears  to  have  been  a  Protestant 
by  anticipation.  He  assailed  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
saints  and  their  relics,  the  prevalent  belief  in  miracles, 
and  wrote  violently  against  the  celibate  life  and  the  mo- 
nastic system. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  followers,  and  his 
memory  only  survives  in  the  writings  of  his  great  oppo- 
nents. 

The  fatigues  of  the  late  war  had  been  very  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  the  emperor,  and  he  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  his  end  was  near.  He  commended  his 
children,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  to  the  care  of  Stilicho, 
who  had  married  his  niece ;  made  his  last  will,  in  which 
he  particularly  directed  pardon  to  be  given  to  all  those 
guilty  of  political  offences,  and  then  gave  his  last  concern 
to  *the  welfare  of  the  Church.    He  died  at  Milan  on  the 
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17th  of  January,  a.d.  395,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age ; 
and  the  glory  of  Home  died  with  him.  Seldom  has  an 
emperor  so  pious  and  able  ruled  so  mighty  a  realm,  and 
his  conspicuous  virtues  arrested  its  fall.  Notwithstanding 
the  recent  calamity  of  a  civil  war,  his  death,  says  Gibbon, 
was  universally  lamented.  The  barbarians  whom  he  had 
vanquished,  and  the  churchmen  by  whom  he  had  been 
subdued,  alike  celebrated  his  virtues.  "  I  loved  the  man," 
said  S.  Ambrose,  "  who  thought  better  of  a  reprover  than 
of  a  flatterer,  and  enquired  for  me  with  his  dying  breath." 
His  body  was  embalmed  and  brought  to  Constantinople, 
where  it  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  emperors — the  last 
monarch  of  the  undivided  empire  of  Eome,  whom  East  and 
West  alike  delighted  to  obey ;  by  whose  edicts  Paganism 
had  been  abolished,  and  the  Catholic  Faith  established  as 
the  national  religion. 

The  ruin  of  Paganism,  in  the  age  of  Theodosius,  Gibbon 
observes,  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  the  total  extirpa- 
tion of  any  ancient  and  popular  superstition.  It  was  a 
work  which  has  endeared  the  name  of  Theodosius  to  every 
believer  in  Christianity. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FROM    THE    DEATH    OF   THEODOSIUS    TO   THE 
SACK   OF  ROME   BY  ALARIC. 

A.D.  395-410. 

A  NOTHER  great  Christian  hero  comes  so  prominently 
forward  on  the  stage  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  this 
period,  that  it  seems  appropriate  to  commence  this  chapter 
with  a  sketch  of  his  early  life  and  ministry. 

S.  John  Chrysostom*  was  born  at  Antioch  about  the 
year  347,  of  a  noble  family,  whose  ancestors  had  borne 
high  civil  and  military  authority  in  the  East  His 
father,  Secundus,  and  mother,  Arethusa,  were  both  Chris- 
tians. His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  and  his 
mother  remained  a  widow,  and  educated  her  children, 
John  and  his  sister.  The  great  abilities  the  boy  manifested 
led  them  to  give  him  all  the  educational  advantages  in 
their  power.  He  became  at  an  early  age  the  pupil  of  the 
great  heathen  sophist,  Libanius,  who  declared,  when  dying, 
that  John  should  have  been  his  successor  had  not  the 
Christians  stolen  him. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  became  disgusted  with  the 
emptiness  of  rhetoric  and  the  injustice  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  applied  himself  with  avidity  to  the  study  of 

*  The  name  Chrysostom,  or  the  golden  mouthed,  was  afterwards  given 
him  on  account  of  his  great  eloquence. 
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theology.  S.  Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  observing  his 
ability,  encouraged  him  to  be  his  constant  companion.  He 
instructed  him,  baptized  him — for,  like  S.  Augustine,  he 
had  delayed  his  baptism — and  ordained  him  reader.  John 
prevailed  upon  Theodore,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia, 
and  Maximus,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Seleucia,  who  had 
been  his  fellow- student  under  Iibanius,  to  embrace  the 
ascetic  life  with  him,  as  also  a  more  intimate  friend 
named  BasiL 

Following,  therefore,  the  precedent  set  by  the  saints, 
Chrysostom  retired  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and, 
under  the  tuition  of  an  aged  anchorite,  lived  a  life  of  the 
strictest  mortification  for  more  than  four  years,  during 
which  he  wrote  his  book  in  defence  of  the  monastic  life. 
It  was  needed ;  for  at  that  time  the  extreme  austerities  of 
the  monks  were  causing  a  reaction  against  bodily  morti- 
fications, and  even  strictness  of  life,  in  Antioch. 

At  length,  finding  his  constitution  giving  way,  he  was 
forced  to  return  to  the  city,  where  he  gave  himself  entirely 
up  to  the  service  of  God,  being  then  in  his  twenty- sixth 
year.  Five  years  he  served  at  the  altar  as  sub -deacon, 
and  was  then  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius.  His  capacity  ' 
for  preaching  was  recognized,  And  his  private  instructions 
highly  valued ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  preach  pub-  '' 
licly  while  yet  a  deacon,  according  to  the  existing  rule, 
and  he  was  consequently  ordained  priest,  A.D.  385,  by  the 
Bishop  Flavian,  who  had  succeeded  Meletius. 

One  of  his  early  discourses  was  preached  on  Christmas 
Day,  the  observance  of  which  festival,  as  distinct  from 
the   Epiphany,  had  been  only  recently,  as  he  tells  us, 
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introduced  into  the  churches  of  the  East.  His  eloquence 
rendered  him  popular  as  a  preacher;  but  his  full  powers 
were  not  appreciated  until  the  occasion  of  the  deep  ap- 
prehension which  fell  upon  the  people  after  they  had 
broken  the  statues  of  Theodosius  and  his  family,  when  the 
great  preacher  rose  fully  to  the  occasion. 

Upon  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  empire  was  again 
divided.  His  elder  son,  Arcadius,  became  emperor  of  the 
East,  and  Honorius,  then  a  mere  child,  of  the  West,  the 
seats  of  government  being  Constantinople  and  Rome. 

Their  early  instruction  had  been  committed  to  the  caie 
of  the  learned  Arsenius,  who,  having  chastised  Arcadius 
with  the  rod  for  some  boyish  fault,  so  grievously  offended 
the  young  prince  that  he  plotted  against  his  tutor's  life. 
"Whereupon  Arsenius  fled  to  the  deserts  of  Scetis,  where 
he  embraced  the  monastic  life.  Theodosius  strove  in  vain 
to  discover  his  retreat ;  and  at  his  accession  to  the  throne 
Arcadius  renewed  the  search ;  this  time  with  success.  He 
assured  Arsenius  that  he  had  repented  of  his  designs, 
begged  his  forgiveness,  and  implored  his  return.  But  in 
vain.  Arsenius  replied,  "  God  grant  us  all  the  pardon  of 
our  sins !  but  I  am  dead  to  the  world." 

But  the  real  rulers  of  the  world  were  Stilicho  in  the 
West,  and  Rufinus  in  the  East,  who  had  risen  to  power 
under  Theodosius,  and  now  ruled  in  the  name  of  his  sona 
Stilicho  was  an  able  and  great  statesman,  as  also  a 
skilful  general  Rufinus  was  only  distinguished  "by  hi 
violent  passions.  Their  rivalry  was  shortly  terminated  by 
an  act  of  treachery  which  has  deeply  stained  the  memory 
of  Stilicho.    The  Goths,  under  Gainas,  who  had  fougM 
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against  Eugenius,  were  about  to  return  to  the  Eastern 
army,  to  which  they  rightly  belonged.  Stilicho  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  gain  their  affections  and 
secure  their  assistance  in  the  removal  of  his  rival.  They 
returned  homeward  with  the  deadliest  instructions  and 
intentions  towards  Eufinus,  who  was  generally  hated. . 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Constantinople,  the  Goths 
halted,  and  Eufinus  came,  in  attendance  upon  the  young 
emperor,  to  receive  their  salutations.  Gradually  the  wings 
of  the  army  wheeled  round  from  either  side,  and  enclosed 
him  in  a  living  circle,  when  a  soldier,  rushing  forward 
before  the  victim  even  comprehended  his  danger,  buried 
his  sword  in  his  breast,  and  Eufinus  fell,  groaned,  and 
died  at  the  feet  of  the  affrighted  Arcadiue.  Stilicho,  how- 
ever, gained  little  by  the  deed.  He  never  obtained  any 
ascendancy  over  Arcadius,  and  was  forced  to  be  content  to 
rule  the  West  in  the  name  of  Honorius.  The  two  divisions 
of  the  empire  rapidly  assumed  the  position  of  independent 
states,  and  were  never  re-united. 

But  a  fearful  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  Goths,  taking 
advantage  of  the  death  of  Theodosius,  burst  into  Mace- 
donia, under  the  mighty  and  terrible  Alaric,  a  name 
destined  to  become  a  household  word.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  he  carried  his  ravages  into  every  district  of  Greece. 
Stilicho  entered  the  Peloponnesus  to  oppose  him;  but 
Alaric  marched  out  with  his  booty  and  his  captives,  and 
was  master  of  Epirus  before  Stilicho  knew  he  had  escaped, 
whereupon  Arcadius  purchased  a  treacherous  peace. 

It  was  but  of  short  continuance,  and  meanwhile  Gildo, 
the  tyrant  of  Africa,  rose  in  rebellion,  and,  committing 
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frightful  atrocities,  contended  in  arms  with  StSicho  and 
his  own  brother,  MascezeL  His  army  forsook  him  at  the 
moment  of  battle,  and  Gildo  committed  snicide  in  prison. 

The  Donatists  took  advantage  of  this  war  to  commit 
great  outrages  upon  the  Catholics.  Optatus,  one  of  their 
bishops,  was  so  much  attached  to  the  party  of  Gildo  that 
he  was  called  the  Gildonian.  He  was  attended  by  a  troop 
of  soldiers,  with  whom  he  committed  atrocious  crimes  and 
cruelties  until  the  fall  of  his  patron.  He  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died,  and  the  Donatists  reverenced  him 
as  a  martyr.  S.  Augustine  was  unceasing  in  his  labours 
for  the  conversion  of  these  misguided  men,  with  whom  he 
frequently  met  in  public  disputations,  in  which  he  uas 
so  successful  that  the  Donatists  promised  remission  of  sins 
to  those  who  should  remove  that  "wolf"  out  o.  the  way. 
We  shall  return  to  the  subject  hereafter. 

In  the  midst  of  these  gathering  clouds,  S.  Ambrose  was 
removed  from  the  evil  to  come  to  his  eternal  rest.  After 
an  ordination  he  was  taken  ill  and  confined  to  his  bed 
Stilicho  sent  to  beseech  him  to  pray  for  recovery,  as 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  state  could  sustain  his  loss  at 
such  a  time  of  impending  calamity.  As  they  entreated 
him  to  grant  their  request,  he  replied,  "  I  have  not  lived 
so  as  to  be  ashamed  to  live,  neither  do  I  fear  to  die,  for 
we  have  a  good  Master."  He  prepared  himself  with 
edifying  meekness  lor  his  end.  Once,  as  he  was  praying; 
he  told  those  who  prayed  with  him,  "  I  have  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus,  Who  has  smiled  upon  me."  Through  the  Passion- 
tide  of  A.D.  397,  he  sank  gradually,  and  his  afflicted 
flock  perceived  that  he  was  about  to  be  taken  from  them. 
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All  Good  Friday  they  watched  him  as  he  sank.  From 
five  o'clock  in  .the  evening  his  lips  moved  incessantly  in 
prayer,  until.  Easter  Eve  dawned,  when  a  bishop,  who  was 
amongst  the  watchers,  having  lain  down  to  take  a  little 
rest,  heard  a  voice,  which  called  him  thrice  by  name,  and 
said,  "  Eise  quickly,  he  is  ready  to  depart."  He  arosfe,  and 
gave  the  saint  "the  Body  of  the  Lord,"  which  having 
received,  he  departed  to  keep  the  eternal  Easter  in 
heaven.  It  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  baptism  of 
S.  Augustine. 

The  following  November,  S.  Martin,  the  Apostle  of 
Gaul,  was  also  taken  from  the  conflict.  Willing  to  live,  if 
God  designed  further  labour  for  him,  he  yet  longed  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ.  He  sent  for  his  disciples,  and 
told  them  that  his  end  was  near.  "Why,  0  Father,  do 
you  leave  us?"  they  cried  with  one  voice;  "the  wolves  will 
seize  your  flock ;  we  know  you  long  to  be  with  Christ,  but 
pity  us  whom  you  are  deserting."  Moved  to  tears,  he 
prayed  aloud,  "  Lord,  if  I  be  yet  necessary  to  Thy  people, 
I  refuse  not  the  toil.     Thy  will  be  done." 

He  sank  beneath  the  fever  which  had  attacked  him, 
but  would  only  lie  on  hair-cloth  and  ashes,  saying  it 
became  a  Christian  thus  to  die.  He  continually  gazed,  as 
if  entranced,  towards  heaven.  As  the  end  drew  near, 
he  thought  he  saw  the  arch-enemy  near  with  his  final 
temptations.  "What  doest  thou  here,  thou  beast  of 
blood?"  he  exclaimed;  "thou  hast  no  part  in  me;  I  am 
going  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham;"  and  he  passed  away  to 
his  rest.  He  has  ever  been  a  popular  saint  in  England, 
many  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  country  being  dedicated 
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to  him.  It  was  about  this  period  that  S.  Ninian  built  the 
first  church  of  stone  erected  in  these  islands,  as  it  is 
commonly  supposed,  and  dedicated  it  to  S.  Martin. 

Nectarius,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded S.  Gregory,  died  in  September,  A.D.  397.  Some 
little  time  was  spent  in  deliberation  upon  the  choice  of  a 
successor.  Party  spirit  ran  high,  and  many  candidates  for 
the  dignity  presented  themselves,  crowding  at  the  gates  of 
the  palace  and  offering  presents,  until  the  people  were  so 
scandalized,  that  they  besought  the  emperor  to  select  a 
fitting  person. 

His  choice  fell  upon.  S.  John  Chrysostom,  whose  fame 
was  now  spread  throughout  the  empire,  and  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  by  clergy  and  laity.  So  much  was  he 
beloved  at  Antioch,  and  so  unwilling  was  he  supposed  to 
be  to  leave  it,  that  he  was  enticed  out  of  the  city  by  the 
governor  under  pretence  of  ecclesiastical  business,  placed 
in  a  chariot,  and  sent  under  the  care  of  officers  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

He  submitted,  as  to  the  will  of  God,  and  consented 
to  be  consecrated.  A  council  was  called  to  sanction  the 
appointment,  Theophilus,  of  Alexandria,  being  especially 
requested  to  be  present.  The  Egyptian  prelate  was  very 
unwilling  to  consent  to  the  appointment,  because  he  read 
the  character  of  Chrysostom,  and  feared  that  he  would 
never  be  the  pliant  tool  which  Nectarius  had  been,  and 
which  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  would  have  desired 
always  to  find  in  the  rival  prelates  of  the  Imperial  City. 
There  had  always  been  a  jealousy  between  the  sees  since 
the  Council  of   Constantinople  exalted  that   city  above 
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Alexandria  in  ecclesiastical  importance,  and  it  affords  the 
key  to  much  of  the  subsequent  history. 

Theophilus  Was,  however,  compelled  to  submit.  Eutro- 
pius,  the  chief  eunuch,  whose  influence  had  been  used  in 
favour  of  Chrysostom,  showed  him  accusations  which  had 
been  laid  against  him,  and  told  him  they  should  be  pressed 
unless  he  consented  to  the  new  appointment.  Theophilus, 
who  had  much  reason  to  fear  enquiry  into  his  character 
and  mode  of  governing  his  church,  thereupon  yielded,  and 
Chrysostom  was  consecrated  in  February,  a.d.  398,  to  the 
second  episcopal  rank  in  the  Church. 

So  striking  was  the  eloquence  of  the  new  prelate,  so 
saintly  his  life,  that  the  choice  was  abundantly  justified. 
Accustomed,  as  we  have  seen,  from  youth,  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  flesh,  he  expended  the  ample  revenues  of  his 
see  upon  works  of  charity,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  and  the  erection  of  hospitals,  while  he  neglected,  or 
refused  to  maintain,  the  lavish  and  ostentatious  hospitality 
which  had  distinguished  his  courtly  predecessor. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  this  course  gained  him 
enemies  amongst  the  more  worldly  of  his  brethren,  while 
it  endeared  him  beyond  measure  to  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  who  forsook  circus  and  amphitheatre,  fascinated 
by  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  his  sermons. 

Foremost  amongst  his  enemies  were  Eudoxia,  the  em- 
press, and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  whose  fashionable  follies 
the  preacher  had  sternly  rebuked.  Eutropius  was  also 
offended  because  the  patriarch  had  withheld  the  pecuniary 
acknowledgment  of  his  services,  to  which  he  fancied  him- 
self entitled,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  discontented 
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clergy,  they  laboured  day  and  night  to  secure  the  ruin  of 
Chrysostom. 

Eutropius  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law,  forbidding 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary  to  those  who  had  fallen  under 
the  imperial  displeasure,  and  authorizing  the  forcible  seizure 
of  such  as  had  already  taken  refuge  in  the  churches. 

The  law  was  aimed  at  certain  private  enemies  of  his 
own,  but  he  was  forced  to  cause  its  violation,  himself 
in  a  few  months.  He  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
emperor,  and  fled  to  the  church  to  save  his  life.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  law,  they  endeavoured  to  force 
him  from  the  sanctuary ;  but  Chrysostom  interposed  and 
delivered  him. 

A  crowd  of  people  assembled,  to  whom  the  patriarch 
preached  on  the  instability  of  human  greatness,  pointing 
out  Eutropius,  who  was  lying  beneath  the  altar,  as  a 
striking  example.  However,  Eutropius  was  rash  enough 
to  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  church,  was  banished  to 
Cyprus,  and  thence,  at  the  instigation  of  his  enemy, 
Gainas  the  Goth,  sent  to  Chalcedon,  tried,  and  beheaded. 

Meanwhile  the  feud,  commenced  at  Jerusalem  by  Epi- 
phanius  of  Salamis,  was  assuming  larger  proportions,  and 
threatening  to  involve  other  and  more  important  interests 
in  the  controversy. 

Eufinus,  the  friend  of  Jerome,  took  up  the  defence  of 
Origen,  and  maintained  that  the  inculpated  passages  in  his 
works  were  interpolations  of  his  adversaries.  By  these 
means  the  growth  of  Origenism  was  encouraged,  the  more 
startling  propositions,  which  were  yet  involved  in  the 
general  reasoning,  being  kept  out  of  sight.    Jerome  was 
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earnestly  requested  by  his  friends  in  Kome  to  send  a  true 
copy  of  the  works  Kufinus  had  edited,  in  order  that  they 
might  discover  the  impiety  of  both  editor  and  author. 

He  did  so,  and  Kufinus  was  censured,  while  Origen  was 
condemned  by  all  the  West. 

But  the  person  most  eager  to  undertake  the  condemna- 
tion of  Origen  was  Theophilus  of  Alexandria.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  a  bitter  contest  with  certain  heretics  in  his 
own  diocese,  known  as  "  Anthropomorphites,"  who  ascribed 
a  human  shape  and  corporeal  attributes  to  Almighty  God.  . 
These  Anthropomorphites  reviled  Theophilus  and  his 
coadjutors  as  Origenists,  and,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own 
orthodoxy,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  attack  upon  the 
doctrines  of  Origen.  The  Egyptian  monks  were  very 
generally  affected  with  Anthropomorphism,  dwelling  espe- 
cially upon  the  words,  "Let  Us  make  man  in  our 
image,"  and  arguing  that  therefore  man  resembled  God  in 
his  bodily  shape  and  form.  One  of  the  most  pious  of 
these  men,  named  Serapion,  being  convinced  of  his  error, 
could  hardly  pray,  so  accustomed  had  he  been  to  frame  a 
mental  image  of  God  in  human  form.  "  You  have  taken 
from  me  my  God,"  he  cried,  with  tears,  "  and  I  no  longer 
know  whom  to  worship." 

But  the  greater  number  of  the  monks  took  a  very 
different  line.  They  left  their  monasteries  and  crowded 
into  Alexandria,  denouncing  Theophilus,  and  even  threaten- 
ing his  life,  meekness  and  gentleness  not  being  character- 
istic virtues  of  the  Egyptian  monks.  In  this  extremity 
Theophilus  saved  himself,  or,  at  least,  the  peace  of  the  city, 
by  a  subterfuge.    "  When  I  see  your  faces,"  he  cried,  "  I 

2  B 
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see,  as  it  were,  the  Face  of  God."  "  Anathematize  Origen" 
was  the  cry.  "  I  do  anathematize  him.  I  disapprove  of 
his  writings,  and  have  long  resolved  to  condemn  them." 

He  was  true  to  his  latter  statement,  and  anathematized 
Origen  in  the  Paschal  letters,  which,  according  to  custom, 
he  sent  to  all  churches.  Jerome  highly  extolled  his  pious 
zeal. 

But  the  motives  of  Theophilus  were  very  questionable. 
He  was  rather  a  violent  partizan  than  a  zealous  Christian, 
.  and  personal  motives  soon  became  mixed  up  with  his  zeal 
for  orthodoxy. 

The  priest  Isidore,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his 
clergy,  had  received  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  dis- 
tribute amongst  the  poor,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
do  it  secretly,  without  the  knowledge  of  Theophilus, 
who,  they  feared,  would  appropriate  the  money  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  building,  to  which  he  was  passionately 
attached.  Isidore  disposed  of  the  money  as  he  was  re- 
quested. It  came  to  the  ears  of  Theophilus,  and  two 
months  later  he  accused  the  priest,  then  eighty  years  of 
age,  of  an  abominable  crime,  said  to  have  been  committed 
eighteen  years  before,  and  suborned  a  false  witness  to 
prove  it. 

Isidore  fled  to  Mtria,  and  the  false  witness,  confessing 
his  guilt,  took  sanctuary.  Theophilus  wrote  to  all  his 
suffragans,  bidding  them  drive  the  monks  who  presided 
over  the  rest  from  Nitria.  These  came  to  Alexandria  to 
know  why  they  were  condemned,  and  amongst  them  Am- 
monius,  one  of  four  eminent  monks  of  Nitria,  known  as 
the  "  four  tall  brothers."    Theophilus  lost  all  command  of 
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himself.  He  took  off  his  pallium,40  and,  throwing  it  around 
the  neck  of  Ammonius  as  though  he  would  strangle  him, 
struck  him  on  the  nose  till  the  blood  gushed  forth,  while 
he  cried,  "  Heretic,  anathematize  Origen."  Whereupon  the 
monks  returned  to  their  dwellings,  and  continued  to  rule 
as  usual,  confident  in  the  purity  of  their  intentions. 

Theophilus  hastily  convened  a  council,  and  excom- 
municated the  tall  brothers,  under  pretence  that  they 
maintained  false  doctrines,  after  which  he  procured 
soldiers,  and  attacked  the  monastery  in  the  night.  His 
destined  victims,  the  "  tall  brethren,"  escaped  him,  hidden 
in  a  well,  which  was  concealed  by  a  covering;  but,  fail- 
ing to  find  them,  he  burnt  the  monastery,  with  the  sacred 
books  and  the  reserved  Sacrament.  A  young  boy  perished 
in  the  flames,  and  the  brethren  were  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  the  hard-hearted  patriarch  forbidding  any  one 
to  give  them  shelter. 

About  this  time  the  Arians,  who  were  still  very  numer- 
ous in  Constantinople,  but  who  were  forced  to  worship 
without  the  walls,  adopted  the  practice  of  singing  hymns, 
containing  their  heretical  doctrines,  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  by  night.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  such  songs,  S. 
Chrysostom  appointed  some  Catholics  to  sing  also  during 
the  night.  They  performed  their  nocturnal  psalmody 
with  more  display  than  the  Arians  had  used,  carrying 
silver  crosses  and  waxen  torches.  The  Arians,  who  were 
still  as  insolent  as  of  old  times,  could  not  endure  this,  and 
fell  upon  the  Catholic  singers  with  such  fury  that  a 
general  riot  began,  and  some  private  persons  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  affray  were  slain  on  either  side. 
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This  occasioned  the  enactment  of  a  law  forbidding  Arian 
psalmody  in  public,  and,  as  the  law  was  generally  ascribed 
to  S.  Chrysostom,  it  rendered  his  enemies  more  numerous 
*  than  before.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  as  ve 
shall  shortly  see,  he  was  drawn  into  the  Origenistic  con- 
troversy. 

Driven  out  of  Egypt  by  Theophilus,  and  hunted  from 
place  to  place,  the  tall  brothers,  with  their  companions, 
reached  Constantinople ;  fifty  aged  men,  venerable  in  ap- 
pearance by  their  gray  hair  and  the  traces  austere  devotion 
had  left  on  their  faces.  They  moved  Chrysostom  even  to 
tears  by  their  story,  and  he  admitted  them  to  be  present 
at  the  services,  but  forbade  them  to  communicate  till  their 
innocence  was  formally  proved. 

The  tall  brothers  appealed  to  the  court,  and  Theophilus 
was  summoned  to  Antioch.  Openly  saying,  "  I  go  to  court 
to  depose  John,"  he  started  for  Constantinople,  previously 
appealing  to  Epiphanius  for  support.  Whereupon  the  latter 
called  upon  Chrysostom  to  anathematize  Origen,  which 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  did  not  feel  bound  to  do. 
Epiphanius  started  for  Constantinople,  where,  in  defiance 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  he  ordained  clergy  as  he  had  done 
before  during  the  quarrel  he  had  initiated  at  Jerusalem; 
but,  without  achieving  any  result,  returned  to  Cyprus  to 
die,  at  the  age  ol  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

At  length  Theophilus  arrived,  bringing  with  him  a  ship- 
load of  bribes  and  presents,  a  train  of  Egyptian  mariners 
to  overawe  the  populace,  and  thirty-five  Egyptian  bishops, 
wherewith  to  constitute  an  irregular  synod. 

The  synod  was  held  at  a  suburb  of  the  city  called  "  The 
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Oak."  All  those  whose  enmity  Chrysostom  had  excited  by 
the  plainness  of  his  reproofs  were  there,  and  they  were 
supported  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  influence  of  Eudoxia 
and  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

But,  of  course,  they  provided  themselves  with  charges 
more  fit  to  be  publicly  adduced.  Twenty-nine  accusations, 
partly  founded  upon  passages  in  his  sermons,  were  alleged 
against  him;  e.g.  his  emphatic  invitations  to  sinners  to 
trust  in  the  Divine  mercy  were  construed  as  incentives  to 
continue  in  sin.  One  charge,  which  he  denied  with  great 
vehemence,  was,  that  he  had  administered  the  Holy  Com- 
munion to  people  who  were  not  fasting. 

As  he  refused  to  appear  in  person,  he  was  condemned  by 
this  self-  constituted  council  in  his  absence.  Arcadius  was 
called  upon  to  enforce  the  sentence,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Eudoxia  readily  consented.  S.  Chrysostom  was 
dragged  forcibly  from  his  cathedral,  and  hurried  away  into 
Bithynia. 

The  people  were  at  first  mute  with  astonishment.  The 
same  night  an  earthquake  shook  the  city,  which  they 
attributed  to  the  Divine  anger,  and  rose  tumultuously  in 
open  revolt  against  the  government.  Theophilus  escaped, 
but  his  unfortunate  followers,  monks  and  mariners  alike, 
were  slaughtered  without  pity  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Eudoxia  rose  in  alarm,  and  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of 
her  husband,  confessed  that  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in 
the  recall  of  Chrysostom.  He  returned  amidst  a  striking 
demonstration.  The  city  was  illuminated,  the  Bosphorus 
crowded  with  vessels,  and,  amidst  the  thunder  of  psalms 
and  canticles,  he  was  attended   from  the    port  to  the 
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cathedral  by  the  exulting  populace,  who  forced  him  to 
ascend  the  episcopal  throne,  without  waiting  for  the 
revocation  of  the  sentence,  which  was,  however,  speedily 
pronounced  by  a  synod  of  sixty  bishops. 

But  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  only  suspended.  In 
September,   a  statue  was  erected  to  Eudoxia  near  the  • 
cathedral,  to  which  honours  somewhat  resembling  those 
formerly  given  to  the  statues  of  the  heathen  emperors 
were  paid,  while  the  tumult  interrupted  the  services. 

S.  Chrysostom  is  said  to  have  begun  a  sermon  upon  the 
subject  with  these  words :  " Again  Herodias  dances;  again 
she  demands  the  head  of  John."  Another  council  of 
hostile  bishops  confirmed  the  former  sentence,  and  a 
detachment  of  barbarian  troops  was  introduced  into  the 
city  to  execute  it. 

It  was  Easter  Eve  (a.d.  404),  and  the  solemn  Baptism  of 
catechumens  was  about  to  take  place,  when  four  hundred 
barbarians  broke  into  the  place,  dispersed  the  candidates, 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  clergy  with  the  baptismal  water, 
cast  those  who  supported  the  bishop  into  prison,  and 
tortured  others  even  within  the  churches. 

The  strife  continued  till  Whitsuntide,  when,  the  oppo- 
sition being  subdued,  Arcadius  commanded  the  final  ex- 
pulsion of  the  archbishop. 

Chrysostom,  for  the  sake  of  his  flock,  consented  to 
depart  privately,  and  while  the  people  waited  for  him  at 
the  western  door,  eager  to  defend  him,  he  escaped  by  the 
eastern,  repeating  to  himself  the  words  of  holy  Jofy 
"Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked 
I  return  thither."    The  fatal  day  was  marked  by  the 
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conflagration  of  the  cathedral,  the  senate -house,  and  the 
neighbouring  buildings. 

The  place  of  his  exile  was  Cucusus,  in  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  where,  after  a  painful  journey — for  he  suffered 
grievously  from  sickness — he  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
September.  The  bishop  offered  to  resign  the  see  in  his 
favour,  and  every  one  treated  him  with  sympathy.  In  the 
end  of  the  year  the  inroads  of  Isaurian  barbarians  filled 
the  country  with  terror,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in 
the  castle  of  Arabissus.  It  was  a  most  trying  winter. 
The  snow  impeded  all  communication;  for  they  were 
amongst  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  in  his  severe 
illness  he  could  not  obtain  the  alleviation  of  medicine. 

When  communication  was  restored,  he  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  the  most  distant  provinces,  and  his 
stirring  epistles  animated  the  Faithful  to  destroy  Pagan 
worship  in  Phoenicia,  heresy  in  Cyprus,  and  to  support 
the  missions  in  distant  Scythia  or  Persia. 

He  fearlessly  appealed  from  the  local  synod  which  had 
condemned  him,  to  the  decision  of  a  general  council. 

Three  years  he  thus  laboured ;  but  the  jealousy  of  those 
who  abused  power  in  the  name  of  Arcadius  was  aroused, 
and  his  guards  were  bidden  to  remove  him  yet  further,  to 
the  inhospitable  desert  of  Pityus,  and  were  also  bidden  to 
allow  him  no  rest  by  the  way.  So  they  hurried  him  on 
through  scorching  heat  or  drenching  rain,  until  they  came 
to  a  place  called  Comana,  and  took  shelter  for  the  night  in 
the  church  of  the  martyr  S.  Basiliscus,  who  had  suffered 
under  Maximin.  Here,  as  they  lodged  in  the  buildings 
attached  to  the  church,  it  is  said  that  the  martyr  appeared 
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to  S.  Chrysostom  and  said,  "Be  of  good  cheer,  brother 
John,  to-morrow  thou  shalt  be  with  me."  Feeling  sure 
that  his  end  was  near,  he  begged  them,  in  the  morning,  to 
let  him  remain  in  the  church,  for  he  was  too  ill  to  proceed. 
But  his  cruel  guards  hurried  him  on,  saying  such  were 
their  orders.  They  had  only  gone  three  miles  when  they 
saw  he  was  dying,  and  returned  to  the  church.  He  asked 
for  white  garments,  which  they  gave  him. 

Still  fasting,  he  received  the  last  sacraments,  and  offering 
himself  to  God's  Will,  gently  breathed  his  last,  with  the 
dying  exclamation,  "  Glory  be  to  God  for  all  things."  It 
was  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age  and  the  tenth  of  his  Epis- 
copate, the  14th  of  September,  a.d.  407. 

The  Western  empire  had  meanwhile  enjoyed  compara- 
tive peace.  It  was  the  calm  before  the  storm.  In  the  end 
of  the  year  402,  Alaric  crossed  the  Alps,  and  appeared 
suddenly  before  Milan.  Honorius  fled  to  the  inaccessible 
fortress  of  Eavenna,  on  the  Adriatic,  while  Stilicho  sum- 
moned all  the  forces  he  could  command  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  even  the  legion  which  defended  the  wall  of 
Hadrian  from  the  Caledonians. 

Obedient  to  his  orders,  they. issued  through  every  Alpine 
pass,  and  surrounded  the  invader  in  the  plains  of  Pollentia, 
near  Turin.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  Alaric,  whose  infantry  were  anni- 
hilated, although  he  managed  to  escape  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  cavalry.  Even  then,  in  his  desperation, 
he  attempted  to  reach  Eome  through  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines,  and  so  terrible  was  he  even  in  the  hour  of 
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defeat,  that  the  affrighted  Eomans  bought  him  off  with 
the  promise  of  a  pension  and  an  undisturbed  retreat  into 
his  own  dominions. 

It  was  in  the  rejoicing  consequent  upon  this  deliverance 
which  had  well  earned  for  Stilicho  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  that  the  last  gladiatorial  combats  took  place. 

While  they  were  proceeding,  one  Telemachus,  a  monk, 
who  had  journeyed  to  Eome  for  that  purpose,  leaped  into 
the  arena  and  separated  the  combatants. 

The  people,  in  their  lust  for  blood,  overwhelmed  him 
with  stones  and  other  missiles  until  he  expired ;  but  he 
had  won  the  victory.  A  reaction  set  in  the  next  day ;  the 
Church  decreed  him  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  and,  with- 
out a  dissentient  murmur,  the  human  sacrifices  of  the 
amphitheatre  were  for  ever  abolished  by  the  law. 

Scarcely  had  Alaric  departed,  when  another  barbarian, 
Radagaisus,  left  the  plains  of  the  Vistula  to  destroy  all 
that  Alaric  had  spared. 

After  depopulating  nearly  all  the  towns  of  Northern 
Italy,  he  reached  Florence,  and  while  he  was  besieging 
that  city  was  attacked  by  Stilicho  at  the  head  of  the  last 
army  Italy  possessed. 

Fortune  smiled  once  more  upon  the  Eoman  arms,  and 
the  fierce  Eadagaisus,  who  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow  to 
reduce  Eome  to  ashes,  and  to  sacrifice  her  people  to  the 
deities  they  had  forsaken,  was  forced  to  surrender,  and 
was  immediately  beheaded. 

The  remnant  of  his  army  escaped  through  the  Alpine 
passes,  spreading  desolation  wherever  they  went.  At 
length  they  crossed  the  Ehine,  and  reached  Gaul  on  the 
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last  day  of  the  year  406.  They  exacted  a  fearful  ven- 
geance for  their  defeat  in  Italy,  ravaging  the  fields,  burning 
the  cities,  and  slaying  the  priests  at  the  very  altars.  The 
Archbishop  of  Kheims  was  martyred  at  the  door  of  his 
cathedral.  At  Auxerre  a  new  bishop  was  just  consecrated. 
The  day  of  his  consecration  was  the  day  of  his  martyrdom, 
which  he  shared  with  many  of  his  flock.  The  very  air 
was  polluted  by  unburied  corpses. 

At  this  unhappy  moment  a  dark  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  Stilicho,  the  only  man  whose  genius  could  preserve 
tho  empire,  great  although  his  faults  had  been. 

A  designing  courtier,  named  Olympius,  persuaded  Hono- 
rius  that  Stilicho  meditated  his  death  as  a  step  towards 
the  possession  of  supreme  power,  and  the  emperor  repaired 
to  the  camp  at  Pavia,  where,  surrounded  by  troops  whose 
animosity  to  the  unfortunate  minister  was  deep,  he 
sanctioned  the  massacre  of  the  personal  friends  of  his 
victim,  thereby  depriving  the  army  of  its  most  able 
leaders. 

Stilicho  might  have  saved  himself  had  he  taken  up  arms 
in  self-defence ;  instead  of  which  he  came  to  Ravenna,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  church,  from  which  he  was  enticed  by 
a  promise  of  pardon,  only  to  be  beheaded  before  its  gates. 
He  met  his  death  with  a  firmness  not  unworthy  the  last 
of  the  Eomans,  a.d.  408. 

His  death  was  speedily  avenged.  Alaric,  hearing  that 
the  execution  of  Stilicho  had  been  followed  by  the  mas% 
sacre  of  the  Gothic  hostages  throughout  Italy,  after  a  brief 
hesitation  crossed  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  and  directed  his 
rapid  march  towards  Eome. 
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He  encompassed  its  walls,  cut  off  all  its  communications, 
and,  after  a  most  tedious  siege,  during  which  the  unhappy 
inhabitants  experienced  the  utmost  horrors  of  famine,  the 
senate,  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  who  was  safe  at 
Eavenna,  sent  to  negotiate  with  their  conqueror,  whom 
they  warned  not  to  drive  an  innumerable  multitude  to 
desperation. 

"  The  thicker  the  grass,  the  easier  it  is  mown,"  replied 
Alaric,  and  demanded  all  the  treasures  of  Eome.  "  What 
will  you  leave  us?"  replied  the  astonished  ambassadors. 
"  Your  lives,"  was  the  stern  reply. 

Still,  he  somewhat  abated  the  rigour  of  these  terms,  and 
with  satisfied  rapacity  retired  into  Tuscany  to  winter. 

The  next  year  he  again  assumed  the  offensive,  and  a 
second  siege  took  place  in  a.d.  409,  which  ended  in  the 
temporary  sovereignty  of  one  Attalus,  whom  he  set  up  as 
the  rival  of  Honorius,  a  puppet  he  soon  displaced.  But 
the  third  and  memorable  siege  took  place  the  following 
year.  Oh  the  23rd  August,  A.D.  410,  he  appeared  before 
the  gates.  The  senators  prepared  to  make  a  desperate 
defence,  but  at  the  hour  of  midnight  the  gates  were  opened 
by  the  treachery  of  the  slave  population,  eager  to  avenge 
the  accumulated  wrongs  of  ages,  and  the  wretched  in- 
habitants were  aroused  by  the  sound  of  the  Gothic 
trumpets  in  their  very  streets. 

Thus  was  Eome  delivered  to  the  savage  fury  of  the 
barbarians,  after  nearly  twelve  centuries  of  military  glory. 
Alaric,  who  was  nominally  a  Christian,  had  bidden  his 
troops  to  spare  the  unresisting,  and  to  respect  the  sanctity 
of  the  churches.     But  it  will  easily  be  imagined  that  he 
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could  ill  control  the  passions  of  his  soldiers  in  that  hour 
of  license,  or  restrain  the  private  revenge  of  forty  thousand 
slaves. 

A  cruel  slaughter  ensued,  and  for  six  days  the  city  was 
delivered  to  fire  and  sword,  while  the  Goths  carried  away 
all  they  could  remove,  and  revelled  at  will  in  unaccustomed 
luxury.  The  woes  Eome  had  inflicted  upon  a  thousand 
cities  were  avenged  at  last. 

Still,  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  siege,  several  of  the 
Gothic  Christians  displayed  the  fervour  of  recent  con- 
version, and  the  following  incident  is  attested  by  S.  Augus- 
tine, who  vainly  challenged  his  Pagan  adversaries  to 
produce  a  similar  instance  in  which  the  Pagan  deities  had 
protected  themselves  or  their  votaries. 

While  the  barbarians  roamed  the  city  in  quest  of  prey, 
they  forced  open  the  dwelling  of  an  aged  virgin,  whose  life 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  altar.  Demanding  all 
the  gold  and  silver  she  possessed,  they  were  led-  by  her 
into  a  chamber  containing  an  array  of  the  richest  vessels, 
formed  of  the  precious  metals  in  question. 

"These,"  said  she,  "are  the  consecrated  vessels  apper- 
taining to  S.  Peter.  If  you  dare  to  touch  them,  the  guilt 
be  on  your  own  head.  I  have  no  power  to  keep  or  to 
defend  them." 

The  Gothic  leader,  struck  with  awe,  sent  to  Alaric  for 
instructions  how  to  act,  and  received  orders  to  escort  the 
sacred  treasure,  without  damage  or  delay,  to  the  church  of 
S.  Peter.  From  the  extremity  of  the  Quirinal  hill  to  the 
distant  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  a  numerous  array  of  Goths 
protected  with  their  drawn  swords  the  procession  which 
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bore  the  sacred  vessels  to  the  shrine,  and  the  chant 
of  psalmody  mingled  with  their  warlike  shouts.  From  all 
the  adjacent  houses  a  crowd  of  Christians  hastened  to  join 
the  procession,  and  a  multitude  of  fortunate  fugitives  was 
thus  enabled  to  escape  imminent  destruction,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Vatican.41 

But  the  churches  and  sanctuaries  could  only  contain  a 
limited  portion  of  a  population  estimated  at  upwards 
of  a  million  in  the  days  of  Honorius,  and  many  of  the 
hapless  inhabitants  experienced  those  horrors  which  inva- 
riably attend  the  capture  of  a  city  by  storm.  Besides  the 
Christian  Goths,  there  were  large  numbers  of  barbarian 
Huns  in  the  ranks  of  Alaric,  and  no  scruples  would  restrain 
them  from  their  usual  cruelties.  Many  of  the  finest  build- 
ings were  destroyed,  and  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Sallust 
remained  even  in  the  days  of  Justinian  a  monument  of  the 
Gothic  conflagration. 

Many  fugitives  found  shelter  in  the  recesses  of  mountain 
or  forest  from  the  sword  of  the  Goths;  but  a  large  number 
of  the  rich  and  prosperous  contrived  to  escape  to  the 
hospitable  province  of  Africa,  then  the  most  secure 
place  of  refuge,  although  soon  itself  to  experience  similar 
calamities. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  Goths  evacuated  Eome ;  but  their 
retreat  was  not  the  effect  of  fear.  Having  taken  all  that 
they  thought  worth  carrying  away,  they  took  their  course 
southward,  and  lingered,  like  Hannibal,  at  Capua,  the 
masters  of  the  fairest  regions  of  Europe,  until  their  great 
leader,  Alaric,  died.  They  buried  him  in  the  bed  of  a 
small  river,  the  Basentius,  adorning  his  repose  with  many 
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trophies  of  their  conquest,  destroying  the  captive  multi- 
tude by  whose  labour  they  had  arrested  the  course  of  the 
stream,  so  that  the  spot  of  his  sepulture  might  ever  be 
unknown. 

The  awful  catastrophe  of  the  fall  of  Eome  filled  the 
astonished  empire  with  grief  and  terror,  conspicuous  even 
amidst  the  many  fearful  catastrophes  of  that  age.  It 
seemed  to  many  Christians  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
approaching,  and  that  they  were  but  realizing  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  words  of  our  Lord  recorded  by  the  earlier 
Evangelists,  in  the  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  the  tribu- 
lation and  anguish  around  them.  No  place,  no  country, 
promised  a  secure  refuge.  The  Picts,  Scots,  and  Saxons 
ravaged  Britain;  the  Franks,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  Gaul;  the 
Goths,  Spain ;  the  Vandals  threatened  Africa,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  Goths,  menaced  East  and  West  alike,  and 
behind  all  these  the  dark  cloud  of  the  Huns  was  gather- 
ing, threatening  to  trample  under  foot  victor  Goth  and 
vanquished  Eoman  alike.  It  seemed  as  though  the  whole 
fabric  of  civilized  society  was  breaking  up,  whether  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  fairer  civilization  men  knew  not ;  it  rather 
seemed  that  society  was  returning  to  barbarism. 

The  Pagans  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  the  calamities 
of  the  times  as  a  striking  argument  in  favour  of  their 
claims.  They  endeavoured  to  prove,  and  not  without  some 
show  of  justice,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Romans  had 
forsaken  the  faith  and  worship  of  their  ancestors  they  had 
been  unfortunate  in  all  their  civil  and  military  under- 
takings, until  the  national  apostacy,  as  they  might  well 
term  the  great  change  under  Theodosius,  was  avenged  by 
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the  utter  collapse  of  the  empire,  and  by  the  presence  of 
the  barbarians  within  the  sacred  walls  of  the  city,  once 
the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  earth. 

This  argument  was  considered  by  S.  Augustine  to  be 
worthy  of  elaborate  refutation ;  and  such  refutation  is  the 
object  of  his  great,  perhaps  his  greatest,  work,  "De  Civitate 
Dei,"  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  discussed  with  exceed- 
ing eloquence  and  wisdom. 

But  may  we  not,  looking  back  from  these  remote  days, 
consider  that  the  work  of  imperial  Eome  was  done,  her 
mission  accomplished  ?  She  had  received  the  civilization 
and  learning  of  Greece,  and  transmitted  it  throughout  her 
vast  dominions.  She  had  united  the  nations  in  political 
union,  which  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  Gospel,  by  obliterating  the  distinction  between  the 
different  races  of  the  earth,  uniting  them  under  similar 
civil  and  military  institutions,  and  giving  them  a  common 
language,  at  least  so  far  as  the  educated  were  concerned. 
Thus  under  her  shadow  the  Faith  of  Christ  had  arisen  in 
the  world;  had  spread  its  power  as  that  of  the  state 
lessened;  enlarged  its  borders  as  the  empire  contracted 
hers ;  and  was  now  prepared  to  succeed  that  empire,  which 
had  but  furnished  an  outward  centre  of  unity,  by  supplying 
a  far  stronger  bond  of  union  in  that  principle  of  universal 
brotherhood  which  is  of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  al- 
though so  often  forgotten  by  its  professors. 

Again,  it  is  but  too  painfully  evident,  that  without  some 
violent  change  the  grievous  abuses  which  mankind  inhe- 
rited from  Pagan  legislation,  and  which  had  become  part 
and  parcel  of  Eoman  law,  could  not  be  wholly  swept  away. 
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The  criminal  jurisprudence  which  pressed  so  hardly  upon 
the  slave  or  the  poor  was  almost  unaltered,  and  however 
much  the  administration  of  a  Theodosius  might  soften  the 
rigour  of  a  system  which  recognized  examination  under 
torture  as  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  evidence  of  a 
slave,  yet  it  is  evident  that  under  monarchs  like  Valenti- 
nian  or  Valens  the  condition  of  the  subject  was  nearly  as 
bad  as  under  a  Severus  or  Diocletian,  not  to  say  a  Nero  or 
a  Domitian. 

For  no  beneficial  purpose  therefore  could  her  dominion 
be  prolonged.  Her  work  was  accomplished,  and  a  thorough 
re-organization  of  society  was  needed.  The  new  wine  of 
the  Gospel  had  to  be  poured  into  new  bottles. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  calm  confidence  with 
which  Augustine,  now  sole  Bishop  of  Hippo,  is  enabled  to 
commit  himself  and  his  beloved  flock  to  the  mercy  and 
protection  of  God,  and  to  compare  such  confidence  with 
the  despairing  utterances  of  a  Cicero,  when  the  old  republic 
was  breaking  up  before  the  advancing  despotism  five 
centuries  earlier.  To  the  Pagan  patriot  all  seemed  lest; 
total  darkness  closed  the  view.  To  the  Christian  the 
whole  future  seemed  bright  with  heavenly  light,  sure  that, 
dark  although  the  clouds  might  be,  yet  there  was  eternal 
sunshine  beyond,  and  that  the  trials  of  earth  were  but  the 
appointed  path  to  a  land  of  perfect  peace  and  endless  joy. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION   OF  THEODOSIUS  II.  TO 

THE  DEATH   OF  S.   AUGUSTINE. 

i 

A.D.  408-430. 

/^"\NE  year  after  the  death  of  S.  Chrysostom,  Arcadius, 
^^  the  son  of  the  great  Theodosius,  under  whose  govern- 
ment the  saintly  bishop  had  suffered  such  undeserved 
affliction,  passed  to  his  last  account,  leaving  behind  him 
an  only  son,  Theodosius,  yet  an  infant  of  eight  years,  as 
his  successor  in  the  imperial  dignity,  and  three  daughters, 
Pulcheria,  Arcadia,  and  Marina. 

Pulcheria,  although  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  gifted 
with  great  wisdom  and  earnest  piety.  She  took  charge  of 
the  education  of  her  brother,  and  carefully  sheltered  him 
from  evil  influences. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned,  as  Fleury  observes,  that  the  type 
his  piety  assumed  was  rather  superstitious  than  manly. 
An  insolent  monk,  for  instance,  once  excommunicated  him 
because  he  refused  to  grant  an  unreasonable  petition,  and 
the  emperor  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  the  monk 
was  induced  to  withdraw  his  anathema,  although  the 
bishop  assured  him  such  an  excommunication  might  be 
safely  disregarded. 

From  motives  of  religion,  Pulcheria  determined  to  em- 

2  c 
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brace  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  her 
sisters  to  follow  her  example. 

In  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  three  daughters  of  Arcadius  dedicated  their 
virginity  to  God,  and  their  vow  was  duly  recorded  on  a 
tablet  of  gold,  which  they  publicly  offered  in  the  great 
church  of  "  The  Apostles."  From  this  period  the  imperial 
palace  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  convent.  Their  simple 
diet  was  interrupted  by  frequent  fasts,  and,  renouncing  all 
the  enjoyments  of  their  station,  their'  leisure  hours  were 
given  to  devotion. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Pulcheria  received  the  title  of 
Augusta,  and  continued  to  be  the  real  ruler  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  both  during  the 
long  minority  of  her  brother  by  virtue  of  her  influence 
over  him,  and  after  his  death,  in  the  name  of  her  husband, 
Marcian. 

She  never  swerved  from  the  path  of  holiness  she  had 
chosen;  yet,  says  Gibbon,  "her  devotion  never  diverted 
her  indefatigable  attention  from  temporal  affairs,  and  she 
alone,  among  all  the  descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius, 
appears  to  have  inherited  any  share  of  his  manly  spirit 
and  abilities."  Her  deliberations  were  maturely  weighed; 
her  actions  prompt  and  decisive ;  and  while  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  of  the  West  were  suffering  the  extreme 
evils  of  foreign  and  civil  war,  those  of  the  East  enjoyed  a 
long  tranquillity,  so  that  Theodosius  was  never  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  encountering  or  punishing  a  rebellious 
subject,  and  the  blessing  of  Providence  appeared  to  rest 
on  his  dominions. 
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Synesius,  the  philosopher-bishop,  merits  some  passing 
mention  here.  He  was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  of  Greek  de- 
scent, fond  of  field  sports,  heterodox  in  his  views,  and  not 
even  a  catechumen  when  the  people  of  Ptolemais  selected 
him  for  their  bishop.  He  was  ordained  by  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria,  notwithstanding  his  great  reluctance  and  a 
protest,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  would  not  follow  the 
example  of  other  bishops  in  separating  himself  from  his 
wife,  and  that  he  could  not  fully  receive  the  doctrines  of 
the  judgment-day  or  the  resurrection.  But  his  charity 
and  natural  goodness  so  endeared  him  to  the  people,  that 
these  fundamental  errors  were  overlooked,  and  in  days  of 
the  deepest  distress  he  merited  the  love  of  his  flock  by  his 
absolute  self-devotion,  while  his  objections  to  the  orthodox 
Faith  seemed  completely  overcome.  His  noble  and  daring 
excommunication  of  Andronicus,  who  had  usurped  the 
government  of  Pentapolis,  must  not  be  forgotten.  This 
inhuman  wretch  employed  all  his  leisure  hours  in  devising 
instruments  of  torture,  which  he  applied  so  freely  that  the 
so-called  courts  of  justice  only  echoed  with  the  groans  of 
the  sufferers.  The  people,  in  their  distress,  had  recourse 
to  Synesius ;  but  Andronicus  mocked  at  their  appeal, 
and  caused  his  inhuman  orders  to  be.  posted  up  at  the 
very  church  doors,  saying,  "It  is  in  vain  you  hope  in 
the  Church;  none  shall  deliver  you  out  of  the  hands  of 
Andronicus,,,  adding  terrible  blasphemies. 

Thereupon  Synesius  passed  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion upon  the  governor  and  all  his  followers,  forbidding 
the  Faithful  to  eat  or  drink  with  them,  and  the  clergy  to 
give  them  aid  even  in  the  hour  of  death.     Andronicus 
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was  terrified  at  this,  and  promised  repentance.  He  was 
absolved,  but  returned  again  to  his  evil  ways  until  the 
heavy  Hand  of  God  fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  deprived  of 
his  office,  and  sentenced  to  death  for  his  crimes — a  sentence 
which  was  not  carried  out,  owing  to  the  intercession  of 
Synesius,  who  begged  that  he  might  be  spared  to  repent  of 
his  sins.  The  unhappy  criminal  was  permitted  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  obscurity  and,  let  us  hope, 
in  penitence. 

Theophilus,  the  proud  and  turbulent  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, died  in  October,  a.d.  412,  having  ruled  the  see  for 
twenty-seven  years.  In  his  dying  moments  he  exclaimed, 
"Happy  art  thou,  0  Abbot  Arsenius,  in  that  thou  hast, 
ever  had  this  hour  before  thine  eyes." 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  well  known  S. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  a  man  whose  character  has  been  very 
differently  painted  by  friends  and  by  foes.  In  the  home 
of  his  uncle  he  had  acquired  a  burning  zeal  for  orthodoxy, 
with,  perhaps,  too  great  a  yearning  for  spiritual  dominion. 

Five  years  of  his  early  life  were  passed  in  ceaseless 
study  amongst  the  monks  of  Nitria,  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Abbot  Serapion,  and  the  results  of  his  studies  still 
survive  in  the  seven  huge  folios  which  contain  his  works. 

Eecalled  by  Theophilus  to  the  world,  he  rapidly  acquired 
the  fame  of  a  popular  preacher.  Comely  in  person,  with 
a  voice  of  rich  harmony,  and  fertile  in  illustration,  he  rose 
rapidly  into  power,  such  power  as  eloquence  ever  conferred 
amongst  people  of  Greek  extraction. 

When  his  uncle  died  he  became,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
a  candidate  for  the  vacant  dignity.     The  clergy  were 
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divided,  the  military  hostile,  but  a  resistless  multitude  of 
the  general  laity,  with  unanimous  voice  and  hands,  over- 
whelmed opposition,  and  seated  him  on  the  throne  which 
the  great  Athanasius  had  filled  forty  years  before. 

The  power  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  was  immense ; 
the  public  and  private  charities  were  directed  by  him,  his 
commands  were  blindly  obeyed  and  enforced  by  the  ranks 
of  the  parabolani,  accustomed  to  danger  by  their  daily 
intercourse  with  the  dying,  or  offices  for  the  dead,  and  even 
the  prefects  of  Egypt  were  overshadowed  by  the  dignity 
of  the  prelates  of  the  capital.    • 

First  Cyril  prohibited  the  worship  of  the  Novatians, 
and,  gratified  by  success,  turned  his  attention  to  the  Jews, 
who,  forty  thousand  in  number,  possessed  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  city.  They  had  procured  the  unjust  disgrace  and 
death  of  one  Hierax,  a  well-known  adherent  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  when  Cyril  complained  and  threatened  them 
with  punishment,  had  retorted  by  raising  the  cry  at  mid- 
night that  one  of  the  largest  churches  was  on  fire,  in  order 
that  they  might  massacre  the  Christians,  as  they  rushed 
from  their  beds  to  extinguish  the  supposed  conflagration, 
in  which  enterprise  the  Jews  were  but  too  successful 

No  justice,  Cyril  felt,  could  be  expected  from  Orestes, 
the  prefect;  and,  mustering  the  parabolani  and  their 
followers,  he  attacked  the  Jews'  quarter,  levelled  their 
synagogues  with  the  ground,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants 
from  the  city,  appropriating  their  property,  after  a  bloodless 
victory,  as  lawful  spoil. 

In  those  days  when  "  there  was  no  king  in  Israel "  this 
high-handed  assertion  of  justice,  if  it  may  be  so  termed, 
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met  with  no  retaliation  from  the  government.  Orestes, 
however,  complained,  and  his  chariot  was  assaulted  in  the 
streets  by  five  hundred  Nitrian  monks,  one  of  whom 
inflicted  a  ghastly  wound  on  his  face  with  a  stone.  The 
monk  was  seized,  and  expired  under  tortures.  Cyril 
obtained  the  body,  carried  it  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
cathedral,  named  the  victim  "Thaumasius  the  Wonderful," 
and  caused  him  to  be  venerated  as  a  martyr ;  a  proceeding 
of  which  he  afterwards  repented. 

There  was  then  living  at  Alexandria  a  well-known 
Greek  lady  named  Hypatia,  a  correspondent  of  Synesius, 
but  one  who  was  blindly  devoted  to  the  Pagan  worship, 
and  who  by  her  beauty,  her  philosophy,  and  her  eloquence 
had  fascinated  many  Christians. 

Teaching  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  she 
refused  all  solicitations  to  marriage,  and,  spotless  in  life, 
instructed  her  disciples.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  were 
impatient  to  visit  the  female  philosopher,  and  gorgeous 
trains  of  slaves  and  horses  waited  daily  before  the  door  of 
her  academy. 

In  these  most  unhappy  days  the  rage  for  persecution 
seems  to  have  fallen  from  the  Pagans,  who  once  filled 
Alexandria  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  upon  their 
triumphant  successors;  and,  sad  to  relate,  the  unhappy 
Hypatia,  shortly  after  the  scenes  described,  became  sus- 
pected, not  without  much  apparent  reason,  of  conspiring 
with  Orestes  against  Cyril,  was  torn  from  her  chariot  one 
fatal  day  in  Lent,  dragged  to  the  church,  and  there  most 
cruelly  murdered,  it  is  said  (let  us  hope  untruly)  scraped 
to  death  with  oyster  shells. 
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Cyril  had  no  part  in  this  cruel  iniquity ;  but  it  has  left 
an  indelible  stain  upon  his  memory,  since  he  had  excited 
the  passions  which  led  to  so  sad  a  result.42 

Pope  Innocent  died  in  March,  a.d.  417,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Greek  named  Zosimus.  It  had  been  Innocent's 
most  earnest  wish  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  S.  Chrysos- 
torn  at  Constantinople,  and  to  cause  his  name  to  be  inserted 
on  the  "  diptychs."  This  he  had  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish during  his  life ;  but,  soon  after  his  death,  Atticus,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  yielded  to  the  popular  desire, 
and  inserted  the  name  as  one  proper  for  Eucharistic  com- 
memoration. 

Cyril  was  exceedingly  displeased,  as  this  seemed  to 
reflect  upon  the  character  of  his  late  uncle,  Theophilus, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
condemnation  of  S.  Chrysostom;  and  he  called  upon 
Atticus  to  expunge  the  obnoxious  name  from  the  diptychs 
of  his  church,  or  to  forfeit  communion  with  Alexandria. 

A  breach  of  communion  seemed  indeed  unavoidable; 
but  it  was  happily  prevented  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  who 
succeeded  in  removing  the  objections  of  Cyril,  and  thus 
preserved  the  peace  of  the  Church,  while  justice  was  fully 
done  to  the  memory  of  S.  Chrysostom. 

The  history  of  the  Donatists  again  demands  our  atten- 
tion. They  had  existed  nearly  a  century  since  the  earlier 
struggles  which  we  have  previously  described.  Persecuted 
by  Constantius,  they  had  been  favoured  by  Julian.  When 
in  power  they  displayed  the  utmost  intolerance  and  un- 
endurable  pride ;  and,  consequently,  when  the  tide  turned, 
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and  the  death  of  Julian  deprived  them  of  their  Pagan 
protector,  they  became  again  the  objects  of  persecution. 

Gratian  confiscated  all  their  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  giving  them  all  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
decreed  that  any  other  buildings,  which  they  should  in 
future  profane  by  their  worsliip,  should  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state.  But  such  partial  persecution  only 
rendered  them  the  more  desperate,  and  during  the  subs* 
quent  revolt  of  Gildo  they  revenged  themselves  by  com- 
mitting every  imaginable  outrage  upon  the  Catholics,  so 
that  it  became  exceedingly  dangerous  for  their  victims  to 
leave  the  security  of  fortified  towns. 

Meanwhile  they  manifested  the  natural  tendency  of 
dissent  to  subdivision,  and  divided  into  smaller  sects,  each 
maintaining  itself  to  be  the  whole  Church.  Thus  they  ' 
filled  Carthage  with  confusion,  and  set  at  nought  every 
principle  upon  which  they  had  originally  separated  from 
the  Church. 

•  S.  Augustine  will  ever  be  known  as  the  great  adversary 
of  the  Donatists. 

Their  distinguishing  features  of  doctrine  consisted  (1) 
in  the  denial  of  the  co-existence  of  evil  with  good  in  the 
visible  Church,  upon  the  strength  of  which,  claiming  for 
themselves  the  possession  of  perfect  purity,  they  anathe- 
matized the  Church ;  (2)  in  the  denial  of  the  validity  of 
baptism  administered  without  the  true  Church,  which  they 
considered  confined  to  their  own  body ;  (3)  in  maintaining 
that  the  whole  Church  might  be  comprised  in  an  obscure 
community,  and  was  not  by  God's  ordinance  necessarily 
comprehensive,  or  the  teacher  of  all  nations. 
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In  a  psalni,  or  poem  oj  twenty  parts,  S.  Augustine 
sketched  the  history  of  the  schism,  and  refuted  their 
doctrines  for  the  benefit  of  the  uneducated;  while  he  wrote 
treatise  after  treatise,  in  answer  to  their  more  learned 
champions,  and  letter  after  letter,  written  in  a  spirit  of 
genuine  courtesy  and  Christian  charity.  Often  he  en- 
deavoured to  bring  them  to  conferences ;  but  they  refused, 
sometimes  alleging  that  his  well-known  rhetorical  skill 
would  give  him  an  unfair  advantage,  sometimes  that  "  the 
children  of  the  martyrs  could  not  mingle  with  sinners  lest 
they  should  learn  their  works."  It  was  still  dangerous  for 
Catholics  to  live  in  retired  situations,  or  to  travel  un- 
guarded. Once  S.  Augustine  himself  narrowly  escaped 
a  plot  they  had  formed  to  waylay  him,  and  other  bishops 
were  less  fortunate. 

These  outrages  being  reported  to  Honorius,  the  old 
edicts  were  revived  against  them,  and  surely,  if  persecution 
could  ever  be  justified  as  S.  Augustine  justifies  this  one, 
it  would  be  in  a  case  such  as  this,  where  assassination  or 
violence  appeared  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  moral  code  of 
the  persecuted. 

But  the  Catholics  earnestly  desired  first  to  exhaust  all 
gentler  modes  of  persuasion,  and,  at  their  request,  Hono- 
rius caused  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Carthage,  under  .the 
presidency  of  the  imperial  commissioner,  Marcellinus, 
compelling  the  Donatists  to  attend. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  Catholic  bishops,  including 
S.  Augustine  and  his  friend.  Alypius,  met  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  Donatist  bishops  in  the  month  of  June, 

A.D.  411. 
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The  Catholics  promised  absolute  submission  in  the  case 
of  their  being  vanquished  in  argument,  merely  requiring 
the  Donatists  to  promise  that  they  would  consent  to  union 
on  equal  terms  if  they  were  themselves  conquered. 

The  conference  lasted  three  days,  during  which  the 
Donatists  had  recourse  to  numberless  evasions,  and  were 
most  arrogant  in  their  behaviour,  keeping  the  council 
standing  all  the  time,  because  they  would  not,  they  said, 
"sit  among  the  ungodly."  After  a  most  patient  hearing  they 
were  utterly  defeated,  judgment  was  given  against  them, 
and  the  government  required  them  to  unite  with  the  Catho- 
lics, and  provide  for  the  joint  government  of  the  churches. 

Failing  such  submission  within  a  given  time,  the 
government,  represented  by  Marcellinus,  notified  that  the 
penal  statutes  against  Donatism  would  be  executed. 

Of  course  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Donatists.  They 
asserted  that  the  Catholics  had  bribed  the  imperial  com- 
missioner, and  appealed  to  Honorius  in  person,  but  in 
vain.  The  penal  edicts  were  put  in  force  against  all  such 
as  remained  obstinate.  In  consequence  of  this  many 
Donatists  were  driven  into  conformity,  but  others  were 
driven  to  desperation,  and  committed  the  most  violent 
outrages  upon  the  Catholics.  Many  committed  suicide, 
which  their  religion  actually  justified ;  but  the  excitement 
passed  away,  the  sect  had  received  its  death-blow,  and 
never  held  up  its  head  again.  In  a  few  years  it  had 
ceased  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Church — one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  persecution  has  gained  its  end. 

The  Pelagian  controversy  was  a  far  more  serious  one, 
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bearing  as  it  did  upon  the  whole  question  of  the  relation 
of  God  to  man — of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  the  free- 
will of  the  creature. 

Pelagius,  whose  Celtic  name  was  Morgan,  was  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  the  first  inhabitant  of  these  islands  who 
distinguished  himself  (although  unhappily)  in  theology. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  been  educated  at  the  monastery 
of  Bangor ;  but  he  did  not  choose  his  native  land  for  the 
propagation  oi  his  heretical  tenets.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Eome,  where, 
in  union  with  Caelestius,  a  native  of  Ireland,  he  became 
famous  for  his  heterodoxy,  although  previously  esteemed 
for  his  blameless  life  and  conversation.  These  monks 
looked  upon  the  popular  doctrines  of  original  sin,  the 
corruption  of  the  human  nature,  the  necessity  of  Divine 
grace,  as  prejudicial  to  manly  virtue,  and  as  tending  to 
reconcile  man  to  submit  to  evil  tendencies,  from  which, 
by  a  vigorous  use  of  his  own  natural  powers,  he  might 
extricate  himself.  In  opposition  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  they,  therefore,  maintained — 

(1.)  That  Adam  was  created  subject  to  death. 

(2.)  That  his  sin  only  injured  himself,  not  his  posterity. 

(3.)  That  infants  are  born  in  the  same  relation  to  God 
as  that  in  which  Adam  was  born. 

(4.)  That  as  men  did  not  die  in  Adam,  neither  are 
they  made  alive  in  Christ. 

(5.)  That  the  law  of  Moses  gave  eternal  life  through 
its  owri  power,  even  as  the  gospel  now. 

(6.)  That  men  might  of  their  own  unaided  strength 
attain  perfect  holiness. 
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(7.)  That  infants  attain  eternal  life  whether  baptized  or 
otherwise,  being  born  without  sin. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  Goths,  A.D.  410,  the  two 
friends  retired  first  into  Sicily,  and  thence  into  Africa, 
where  they  published  their  heresy  far  and  wide.  From 
Africa,  Pelagius  travelled  to  Palestine,  while  Caelestius 
remained  at  Carthage,  where  he  hoped  to  be  ordained. 

But  the  discovery  of  his  opinions,  which  ■  he  had 
attempted  to  conceal,  blasted  his  hopes;  and,  his  erroo 
being  condemned  at  the  council  held  at  Carthage,  AA 
412,  he  departed  from  that  city,  and  followed  his  friend 
Pelagiufc. 

S.  Augustine  had  not  been  present  at  this  council, 
neither  was  he  amongst  the  first  to  take  up  the  contro- 
versy; but  the  tribune,  Marcellinus,  being  much  perplexed, 
requested  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  whereupon  he  wrote 
two  books,  in  which  he  encounters  all  the  positions  of  the 
Pelagians,  particularly  maintaining  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
poisoned  the  fount  of  human  life  at  its  source,  and  that 
Baptism  is,  therefore,  administered  to  children  that  thqy 
may  receive  remission  of  original  sin. 

Meanwhile  Pelagius,  reaching  the  Holy  Land,  had  found 
a  fierce  opponent  in  Jerome,  who  not  only  opposed  his 
doctrines,  but  maligned  his  private  character,  although 
S.  Augustine  always  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
personal  morality  of  his  opponent.  In  July,  AJ).  414 
Orosius,  a  young  Spanish  priest,  newly  arrived  from 
Africa,  charged  Pelagius  with  heresy  before  John,  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  a  local  synod,  citing  the  proceedings 
at  Carthage,  and  reading  a  letter  from  S.  Augustus 
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"  What  is  Augustine  to  me?"  said  Pelagius.  " You 
ought  to  be  excommunicated,"  was  the  reply,  "for 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  great  prop  of  African 
unity." 

By  using  the  word  "grace"  in  an  equivocal  sense,  he 

escaped  condemnation  on  that  occasion — the  more  easily 

since  the  accuser  could  not  speak  Greek,  and  the  synod 

t     did  not  understand  Latin,  while  Pelagius  was  an  accom- 

,  '  plished  linguist.    But  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Pelagius, 

I     accused  by  two  Gallic  bishops,  was,  somewhat  to  his 

surprise,  yet  again  summoned  to  a  synod  at  Diospolis,  the 

ancient  Lydda.     Once  more  he  escaped,  although  his  doc- 

,     trines  were  condemned,  and,  elated  by  success,  boasted  of 

,     his  acquittal  as  though  those  doctrines  had  been  pro- 

,     nouhced  orthodox. 

r 

Zosimus,  who  had  now  succeeded  Innocent  in  the  see 
t  of  Home,  was  seduced  to  take  the  part  of  the  heretics. 
i  He  reproved  the  Africans,  censured  the  accusers,  and 
■  summoned  them  to  appear  at  Eome.  But  the  African 
u  bishops,  like  Cyprian  of  old,  asserted  their  independence, 
*  and  justified  their  decision,  telling  Zosimus  that  he  had 
«   been  too  credulous. 

And  now  the  dispute  had  assumed  such  proportions  as 
s  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  civil  power.  Honorius 
,    ordered  that  Pelagius  and  Caelestius  should  be  expelled 

from  Eome  if  they  presumed  to  enter  it ;  and  that  their 

adherents,    if    convicted,   should    suffer   banishment   by 

sentence  of  the  magistrates. 

Thus  pressed,  Zosimus  changed  his  tone,  adopted  the 

African  decisions,  and  required  his  suffragans  to  join  in 
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the  condemnation  of  Pelagius.  Nineteen  refused,  and 
were  in  consequence  expelled  from  their  sees ;  the  most 
noted  of  whom  was  Julian,  bishop  of  Eculanum,  a  small 
town  near  Beneventum. 

The  Pelagians  in  vain  appealed  to  a  general  council, 
although  assisted  by  the  impetuous  eloquence  of  Julian, 
who  charged  the  Catholics  with  Manichseism,  and  in  spite 
also  of  countless  appeals  to  all  the  great  sees  to  acknow- 
ledge their  orthodoxy.  Both  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
judgments  were  issued  against  them,  and  they  withered 
away  like  the  Donatists,  until  Pelagius  disappears  from 
history,  about  the  year  418 ;  and  his  doctrines  were  after- 
wards condemned  by  the  general  council  of  Ephesus,  in 
the  year  431. 

In  short,  Africans,  Gauls,  and  Britons,  by  their  councils, 
and  the  emperors  by  their  penal  edicts,  demolished  this 
sect  in  its  infancy,  and  it  withered  away  as  a  branch 
severed  from  the  true  vine. 

But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  unhappy  disputes 
about  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  gave  rise  to  other  con- 
troversies equally  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
In  the  course  of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  S.  Augustine 
had  delivered,  or  rather  formed,  those  opinions  concerning 
predestination,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  sects  d 
the  Jansenists  amongst  Catholics,  and  the  Calvinisb 
amongst  Protestants. 

He  taught  that  all  men  being  equally  guilty  before 
God,  it  had  pleased  Him  to  predestinate  the  elect  to 
eternal  salvation,  passing  by  others.  Although  he  taught 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  were  alike  regenerated  in 
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baptism,  yet  he  maintained  that  the  gift  of  final  perse- 
verance was  for  the  elect  alone. 

The  monks  of  Adrumetum  exaggerated  this  doctrine, 
maintaining  that  God  not  only  predestinated  the  wicked 
to  eternal  punishment,  but  also  to  the  sin  and  guilt  for 
which  they  were  punished,  thus  making  God  the  Author  of 
sin.  Augustine  contended  vigorously  against  this  later 
development,  which  was  publicly  rejected  and  condemned 
at  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Lyons. 

The  pressure  of  the  Pelagian  arguments  had  driven  S. 
Augustine  into  these  doctrines  concerning  absolute  pro- 
destination  and  irresistible  grace,  which,  like  the  modern 
Jansenists,  and  unlike  the  modern  Calvinists,  he  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  fullest  belief  in  the  sacramental 
system  of  the  Church. 

A  new  modification  of  the  teaching  of  S.  Augustine 
was  given  to  the  world  by  the  monk  Cassian,  who  had 
founded  a  monastery  near  Marseilles.  Many,  like  himself, 
were  endeavouring  to  find  a  mean  between  the  errors  of 
Pelagianism  and  the  fatalism  involved  in  Augustine's 
later  teaching,  and  they  thus  gained  the  name  of  "Semi- 
Pelagians'9 

Their  doctrines  may  be  thus  summed  up : 

(1.)  That  God  willed  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  that 
all  were  included  in  the  atonement  wrought  by  Christ. 

(2.)  That  grace  was  freely  offered  to  all,  and  that  man, 
being  endowed  with  free  will,  was  consequently  capable 
of  choosing  good  or  evil — of  accepting  or  resisting  grace. 

(3.)  That  man,  before  receiving  grace,  was  capable  of  faith 
and  repentance,  but  grace  was  necessary  to  perseverance.48 
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The  doctrines  of  Cassian  were  so  suited  to  the  general 
conception  of  Christians  that  they  made  rapid  progress, 
and  were  received  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  monastic 
schools,  while  they  were  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  tone  of  thought  in  the  East. 

Still  this  was  the  commencement  of  the  unhappy 
contest  which  still  exists  in  the  Church — a  controversy 
transferred  from  the  schools  of  ancient  philosophers  to  the 
domain  of  Christian  theology, — "  Was  man  a  free  agent, 
or  the  mere  creature  of  fate  ?" 

In  the  year  419,  Pope  Zosimus  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Boniface ;  and  the  following  year  the  great  S.  Jerome 
breathed  his  last,  on  the  30th  of  September,  in  the  ninety- 
first  year  of  his  age.  His  services  to  the  Church,  by  his 
labours  in  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  the  value  of 
many  of  his  treatises,  have  caused  his  name  to  be  held 
in  very  high  honour;  but  the  savage  fierceness  of  his 
controversial  writings  mars  their  usefulness.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  deep  retirement  at  Bethle- 
hem, from  which  he  only  emerged  by  means  of  his  writings. 
His  greatest  work,  tested  by  its  influence  upon  future  ages, 
was  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Hebrew  to  the 
Latin — a  translation  which,  forming  the  basis  of  the  Vul- 
gate, has  been  universally  received  in  the  Latin  Church. 

After  an  inglorious  reign,  during  which  he  was  little 
more  than  the  nominal  emperor  of  the  West,  Honorius, 
departed  to  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship  in  the 
year  423. 
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His  sister,  Placidia,  the  widow  of  Adolphus  the  Goth, 
who  had  been  basely  assassinated,  had  become,  on  her* 
return  to  Italy,  the  wife  of  a  victorious  general  named 
Constantine,  and  the  mother  of  Valentinian  the  Third. 

But  it  was  not  until  one  John,  the  leader  of  an  un- 
successful rebellion,  had  been  subdued,  that  Valentinian 
received  the  title  of  Augustus,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
age,  when  Placidia  assumed  the  government  in  the  name 
of  her  son,  and  retained  it  for  twenty-five  years.  (a.d. 
423-448.) 

Amidst  the  decay  of  the  military  glory  of  Eome,  her 
armies  were  commanded  by  two  generals,  ^Etius  and 
Boniface,  who  may  be  deservedly  named  the  last  of  the 
Romans.  Their  union  might  have  supported  the  sinking 
state;  their  discord  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  Africa, 
which  had  now  to  bear  its  full  portion  in  the  calamities  of 
the  age.  otitis  has  been  immortalized  by  his  great  victory 
over  Attila,  which  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  describe ; 
Boniface,  less  known  to  fame,  was  a  general  of  singular 
courage  and  success,  who  was  the  terror  of  the  barbarians, 
and  whose  Christian  piety  merited  the  well-earned  com- 
mendations of  S.  Augustine. 

In  the  season  of  danger  and  distress  he  had  supported 
the  cause  of  Placidia  with  zeal  and  fidelity;  and,  while 
^Etius  had  favoured  the  rebellion  against  the  young  Valen- 
tinian, Boniface,  by  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Africa^  had 
essentially  contributed  to  extinguish  it. 

Yet  iEtius,  reconciled  to  Placidia,  and  living  close  at 
hand,  so  that  he  could  besiege  the  palace  of  Bavenna,  by 
flattery  succeeded  in  poisoning  her  mind  against  the  more 
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faithful  servant;  and  while  he  persuaded  her  to  recall 
Boniface  from  the  government  of  Africa,  he  secretly 
advised  him  to  disobey  the  summons,  as  one  which  was 
really  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death. 

Boniface  refused  to  obey,  and  iEtius  represented  the 
refusal  as  criminal;  and  when  the  former  took  up  aims 
in  self-defence,  iEtius  took  the  credit  of  having  foretold 
the  rebellion. 

Unable  to  protect  liimself  from  such  an  adversary  as 
^Etius,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  West,  Boniface 
invited  the  alliance  of  the  Vandals ;  and  under  their  king; 
the  terrible  Genseric,  they  crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
fifty  thousand  in  number.  They  were  at  once  joined  by 
the  Moors,  whom  the  Eomans  had  dispossessed,  and 
the  Donatists,  who  eagerly  caught  at  the  opportunity 
of  revenging  their  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  upon  the 
Catholics. 

Meanwhile  an  explanation  had  been  arranged  between 
the  friends  of  Placidia  and  those  of  Boniface,  and  the 
double-dealing  of  iEtius  discovered.  Placidia  and  Boni- 
face lamented  their  fatal  error,  and  the  latter  testified  his 
sincerity  by  placing  his  person  within  the  power  of  his 
sovereign;  but  it  was  too  late  to  save  Africa.  The 
Vandals,  disdaining  all  offers  of  peace,  overwhelmed  the 
fertile  provinces  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli.  The  country 
was  exceedingly  populous,  and  so  fruitful  that  it  deserved 
the  name  of  the  common  granary  of  Borne  and  Europe. 
They  found  it  as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  they  left  it  a 
desolate  wilderness.  Seldom  or  never  giving  quarter,  they 
devastated  city  after  city  with  fire  and  sword ;  while,  by 
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every  species  of  indignity  and  torture,  they  forced  the 
wretched  inhabitants  to  discover  their  hidden  wealth.44 

But  a  darker  character  was  given  to  this  invasion  by 
the  fact  that  the  Vandals  were  professed  Arians,  and,  in 
union  with  the  Donatists,  inaugurated  a  cruel  persecution 
of  the  Catholics.  A  deputation  of  the  clergy  ventured 
into  the  presence  of  Genseric,  and  entreated  that,  although 
deprived  of  their  churches,  they  might  still  minister  to 
their  suffering  flocks ;  but  he  replied  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  leave  a  Catholic  alive,  and  threatened  to  throw  them 
into  the  sea — a  threat  he  was  hardly  restrained  from  ful- 
filling. Two  bishops  suffered  a  martyrdom  of  agony,  being 
roasted  on  plates  of  hot  iron ;  and  many  of  the  Faithful 
glorified  God  by  their  noble  endurance.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  old  days .,  of  persecution  had  returned  in  their  full 
vigour. 

Boniface  was  in  deep  distress  at  the  sad  consequences 
of  his  rashness.  The  Vandals  derided  his  appeals  for 
peace.  He  took  the  field  against  them  in  person,  but  was 
defeated,  and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  Hippo  with  the 
broken  remains  of  his  army. 

Amidst  these  dark  clouds  the  noble  life  of  S.  Augustine 
drew  to  its  close.  Unremitting  in  his  labours,  he  was  the 
stay  and  comfort  of  the  city  during  the  terrible  siege  which 
ensued ;  and  the  military  labours  of  the  unhappy  Boniface 
in  the  defence  of  the  city  were  relieved  by  the  spiritual 
consolations  he  received  from  the  holy  bishop.  But  in  the 
third  month  of  the  siege,  S.  Augustine  sank  beneath  the 
weight  of  labour  and  anxiety,  increased  as  his  pastoral 
cares  had  been  by  the  multitude  of  fugitives  who  crowded 
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the  city,  while  the  country  was  given  to  fire  and  swoid. 
At  last  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  his  strength  sank 
as  a  lamp  expires  from  want  of  oil.  Saying  that  a  Chris- 
tian should  never  depart  this  life,  save  as  a  penitent,  he 
caused  the  penitential  psalms  to  be  hung  up  over  his  bed, 
and  recited  them  with  many  tears. 

He  gently  breathed  his  last  on  the  20th  of  August,  AJ). 
430,  amidst  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  afflicted  flock,  in 
the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  of  Hippo  may  soon  be  related. 
For  fourteen  months,  the  besieged  sustained  the  assaults 
of  the  Vandals ;  the  sea  was  open  to  them,  and  the  desert 
they  had  themselves  created  around  the  walls  forced  the 
Vandals  to  retire  for  a  time. 

A  reinforcement  arrived  to  the  aid  of  Boniface  from 
Italy  and  Constantinople,  and  with  the  military  force  of 
East  and  West  united,  he  hastened  to  attack  the  invaders. 
But  the  total  loss  of  a  second  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Africa.  Boniface  and  his  soldiers  embarked  with  the  pre- 
cipitation of  despair;  the  people  of  Hippo  were  offered  the 
same  means  of  escape,  and  embarked  with  their  families 
and  effects,  occupying  the  vacant  places  of  the  soldiers, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  left  on  the  field. 

After  their  departure,  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Vandals, 
but  the  library  containing  the  voluminous  writings  of  its 
sainted  bishop  was  fortunately  spared  to  posterity.*5 


CHAPTER   XXL 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  EPHESUS  AND  THE  NESTORIAN 

CONTROVERSY. 

TT^AKLY  in  the  year  428,  the  see  of  Constantinople 
~^-*^  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sisinnius.  A  contest 
arose  between  rival  candidates,  which  was  terminated,  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  by  the  election  of  a  presbyter  from 
Ajitioch,  ty1io  possessed  the  advantage  of  belonging  to 
neither  of  the  local  factions.  Nestorius,  upon  whom  the 
vacant  dignity  was  bestowed,  a  native  of  Syria,  was  edu- 
cated at  Antioch,  where  he  was  baptized  in  his  infancy. 
As  usual,  he  had  spent  some  time  in  monastic  seclusion 
before  his  ordination,  and  had  been  subsequently  ordained 
priest  by  the  Bishop  Theodotus.  He  possessed  fluent 
speech,  and  by  the  paleness  of  his  face,  his  sombre  dress, 
and  his  love  of  retirement,  had  gained  that  reputation  for 
sanctity  which  recommended  him  to  the  post  which  his 
predecessor,  S.  Chrysostom,  for  whom  he  professed  great 
admiration,  had  been  similarly  called  to  fill. 

Summoned  to  Constantinople,  he  took  with  him  a  priest 
named  Anastasius,  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence,  and 
on  their  way  they  visited  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  from 
whom  it  was  supposed  Nestorius  had  imbibed  the  heresy 
he  afterwards  developed. 
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In  his  first  sermon  in  the  cathedral  he  thus  addressed 
the  emperor,  who  was  present:  "Give  me,  O  emperor, 
the  earth  purged  from  heresy,  and  I  will  repay  you  with 
heaven.  Aid  me  to  conquer  the  heretics,  and  I  will  aid 
you  to  overcome  the  Persians." 

These  presumptuous  words  afford  some  key  to  the 
character  of  the  new  bishop,  although  they  were  not 
unpleasing  to  a  populace  violently  exasperated  against 
the  sectarians  and  heretics. 

Following  up  the  spirit  of  this  declaration,  he  com- 
menced his  career  by  a  crusade  against  the  Arians  of  the 
capital.  He  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  the  church 
where  they  used  to  worship  in  secret;  but  refusing  to 
surrender  the  building,  in  their  despair  they  set  it  on  fire. 
The  flames  spread  to  the  neighbouring  houses,  a  great 
conflagration  ensued,  and  Nestorius  was  ever  after  known 
as  "  The  Incendiary." 

Prohibited  by  the  court  from  attacking  the  Novatians, 
who  differed  from  the  Catholics  only  upon  the  question 
of  the  restoration  of  those  who  had  committed  deadly 
sin  after  baptism,  he  persecuted  the  inoffensive  Quarto- 
decimans — who  still  persevered  in  keeping  Easter  after 
the  old  eastern  computation — even  to  the  death.  Neither 
did  the  Macedonians,  who  were  unsound  with  regard  to 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  escape  his  intolerant 
orthodoxy. 

A  law  is  still  extant,  enacted  by  Theodosius  after  the 
sermon  in  the  cathedral,  which  enumerates  twenty-three 
degrees  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  heresy. 

The  Novatians  are  simply  forbidden  to  make  further 
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innovations ;  the  Arians,  Macedonians,  and  Apollinarians, 
to  meet  for  worship  within  any  city ;  the  Eunomians,  the 
Valentinians,  Montanists,  Donatists,  and  several  other 
sects,  to  meet  for  prayer  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire ; 
and  lastly  the  Manichseans,  the  most  evil  of  all  sects,  are 
to  be  banished  from  the  cities,  and  even  delivered  over  to 
capital  puishment. 

But  the  sword  of  persecution,  so  furiously  wielded,  was 
about  to  recoil  upon  Nestorius  himself.  There  had  long 
been  two  opposite  tendencies  in  the  theological  teaching 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  which  threatened  at  this  period 
a  breach  of  communion. 

The  heresy  of  Apollinaris,  who  denied  that  our  Lord 
possessed  a  human  soul,  and  maintained  that  His  Divinity 
was  to  Him  in  its  place,  which  originated  in  the  previous 
century,  had  been  violently  opposed  at  Antioch,  and  by 
no  one  so  fiercely  as  Nestorius. 

In  their  detestation  of  this  heresy,  and  their  abhorrence 
of  such  confusion  of  thought  or  such  ambiguous  expressions 
as  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  God  and  Man  were  One 
Christ  by  confusion  of  substance,  they  were  led  to  use 
expressions  which  obviously  suggested  the  opposite  heresy 
of  "  dividing  the  Person." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  hatred  of  Arianism, 
which  Alexandria  had  inherited  from  the  great  Athanasius, 
had  led  to  a  very  similar  abhorrence  of  any  ambiguous 
language  which  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  there 
were  not  simply  two  Natures,  but  two  Persons,  united  in 
the  Redeemer. 

Under  these  opposite  tendencies  language  was  accepted 
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as  perfectly  orthodox,  in  one  patriarchate,  which  would 
have  caused  men  to  stop  their  ears  in  the  other ;  and  theae 
opposing  modes  of  thought  were  destined  to  come  into 
fierce  collision,  not  at  Antioch  or  Alexandria,  but  on  the 
neutral  ground  of  Constantinople,  and,  alas !  to  be  embit- 
tered by  many  personal  motives  arising  from  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  great  sees.  The  representative  of  the  one 
school  of  thought,  that  of  Antioch,  was  Nestorius,  now 
patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  of  the  other,  our  old  acquaint- 
ance Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  fear  that  theological  animosity  was  heightened  in 
each  case  by  personal  ambition. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak"  of  the  contro- 
versy was  a  sermon  of  Anastatius,  who,  preaching  in  the 
patriarch's  presence  from  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral 
exclaimed  against  the  use  of  the  term  "  Tkeotokos?  or 
"Mother  of  God,"  as  applied  to  the  Blessed  Virgin — a 
term  justified  by  the  use  of  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  the  two 
Gregories,  and  Augustine  In  the  course  of  his  sermon 
he  added  that  Mary  did  not  bring  forth  God,  but  only  a 
man  who  was  the  organ  of  Deity ;  yet  that  he  adored  the 
"  vesture  "  of  flesh  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  wore  it — Him 
who  appeared  outwardly,  for  the  sake  of  the  concealed 
Deity.  Nestorius,  observing  the  sensation  caused  by  this, 
supported  the  preacher  in  a  whole  course  of  sermons, 
the  first  being  preached  on  Christmas  Day,  ajx  428,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  Mary's  Son  as  a  mere  man,  the  organ 
employed,  the  vesture  worn  by  God;  nevertheless  as- 
serting that  honour  was  due  to  the  Sacred  Humanity  in 
the  words,  "  For  the  sake  of  the  Employer  I  honour  the 
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vesture  He  uses ;"  and  again  we  call  Christ  God  "because 
of  His  connection  with  God ;"  and  again,  "  God  the  Word 
dwelt  in  Mary's  Son." 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  this  teaching,  there  was 
no  real  incarnation,  that  God  the  Word  was  not  made 
Flesh,  but  dwelt  in  the  Man  Jesus,  as  of  old  in  saint 
or  prophet,  although  in  a  higher  degree.  This  is  evident 
from  a  subsequent  remark  of  Nestorius  when  at  Ephesus 
— "  I  cannot  give  the  name  of  God  to  a  child  two  or  three 
months  old,"  an  expression  which  forcibly  reminds  one  of 
the  blasphemies  of  Cerinthus,  who  maintained  the  super- 
natural union  of  a  Man  and  a  heavenly  being,  while  assert- 
ing that  the  latter  forsook  the  Man  before  his  sufferings. 

The  excitement  at  Constantinople  became  greater  and 
greater.  Men  stood  up  in  the  cathedral  and  contradicted 
the  preacher,  congregations  renounced  his  authority,  the 
whole  empire  took  up  the  controversy,  and  while  his  op- 
ponents said  Nestorius  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  he 
himself  made  liberal  use  of  the  temporal  power  to  inflict 
scourges  and  banishment  upon  his  opponents. 

At  last  his  great  rival,  Cyril,  was  drawn  into  the  con- 
troversy. Copies  of  the  sermons  preached  by  Nestorius 
were  circulated  in  the  Alexandrian  patriarchate,  and 
many  of  his  people  were  abandoning  the  use  of  the  term 
"  Theotokos."  He  at  once  denounced  the  heresy,  and 
entered  into  a  warm  controversy  with  Nestorius,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  wrote  to  encourage  the  malcontents  in 
Constantinople. 

Both  the  disputants  appealed  at  this  stage  of  the  con- 
troversy to  Cselestine,  Bishop  of  Borne,  while  Cyril  also 
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wrote  to  influence  the  imperial  court,  addressing  one 
treatise  to  the  emperor,  another  to  Pulcheria. 

Caelestine  weighed  the  merits  of  the  case  at  the  head  of 
a  synod  of  Italian  clergy ;  he  approved  the  creed  of  Cyril, 
condemned  the  sentiment^  of  Nestorius,  and  announced  to 
him,  that  unless  he  would  conform  to  the  teaching  of 
Rome  and  Alexandria  within  ten  days,  he  should  be 
deposed  and  excommunicated.  Committing  to  Cyril,  as 
his  plenipotentiary,  the  execution  of  this  illegal,  although 
not  unjust,  decision,  he  wrote  to  John  of  Antioch  and 
to  the  malcontents  of  Constantinople,  announcing  his 
determination. 

But  neither  the  emperor  Theodosius  nor  the  patriarch 
Nestorius  were  disposed  to  accept  the  mandate  of  Home. 
A  council  of  the  Church  was  unanimously  demanded  as 
the  sole  sufficient  authority  to  decide  the  question,  and  at 
the  request  of  Nestorius,  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  IE. 
united  in  summoning  such  a  council  to  meet  at  Ephe&u 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

In  the  meantime  Cyril  had  required  Nestorius  to  sub- 
scribe twelve  anathemas,  and  the  latter  had  replied  by  a 
similar  number,  which  he  required  his  opponent  to  sub- 
scribe. This  produced  great  commotion,  and  the  Nes- 
torians  demanded  the  condemnation  of  Cyril's  anathemas 
as  Apollinarian,  the  whole  question  being  referred  to 
the  council. 

The  metropolitans  throughout  the  world  were  summoned, 
and  S.  Augustine  alone  of  bishops  beneath  that  degree, 
of  whose  recent  death  the  emperor  had  not  yet  heard. 
His  loss  was  a  very  grave  one  at  that  moment,  when  he 
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might  have  moderated  the  angry  passions  of  the  rival 
parties. 

On  Whitsuntide,  a.d.  431,  the  members  of  the  council 
assembled.  Cyril  was  there  with  fifty  suffragans,  and, 
algs  !  with  a  large  train  of  sailors  and  disorderly  followers. 
Memnon  of  Ephesus  ranged  forty  bishops  under  his  ban- 
ner; the  African  Church  was  prevented  by  the  Vandal 
invasion  from  sending  any  representatives;  two  bishops 
and  a  priest  were  deputed  by  Cselestine  to  represent  Eome 
and  the  whole  of  the  West.  A  synod  had  previously,  as 
we  have  seen,  discussed  the  question  in  Italy. 

Nestorius  appeared  rather  as  a  judge  than  as  a  criminal. 
He  depended  upon  the  fleshly  arm  more  than  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  and  his  sturdy  slaves  were  armed  alike  for  attack 
or  defence.  Candidian,  the  count  of  the  domestics,  was 
charged  by  the  emperor  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  confine 
the  bishops  to  the  city  of  Ephesus  until  they  should  have 
settled  the  question.  His  task  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
one,  so  sadly  were  passions  aroused,  and  he  commenced  by 
commanding  all  monks  and  laymen  who  were  strangers  to 
leave  the  city,  a  command  which  was  but  slightly  obeyed. 

But  although  two  hundred  bishops  had  assembled,  John 
of  Antioch  had  not  yet  appeared.  The  state  of  the  roads, 
flooded  by  heavy  rains,  had  delayed  his  journey,  and  while 
his  colleagues  waited  for  him  sharp  dissensions  took  place. 
Nestori^us  complained  that  his  very  life  was  threatened  by 
the  mariners,  slaves,  and  fanatics,  who,  in  spite  of  Candi- 
dian, had  followed  Cyril  to  Ephesus ;  and  Cyril  retorted 
by  similar  accusations  against  the  military  guard  which 
attended  Nestorius.46 
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Meanwhile  Cyril's  zeal  and  liberality  were  daily  extend- 
ing his  iniien-je.  and  Xestorins  impatiently  expected  the 
arrival  of  -John  of  Antioch.  upon  whose  assistance  he 
firmly  rerkrned.  Thar  bishop  was  now  but  five  or  six 
day?  fr:n  Erhesiis.  and  wrcte  in  advance  a  letter  to  Cyril, 
which  he  iesrta:ched  by  swift  messengers,  filled  with  pro- 
t"rS5;::is  :i  frirniship  and  confidence.  He  stated  that  he 
had  s:i±*rr>rc  ^reo^v  en  the  jo^mev.  that  he  had  been 
rrsvcllizz  :hir:v  d^vs  without  cessation,  that  thev  had  lost 
s.  .uii  scne  rishros  had  fallen  ill  on  the  road. 
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He  .v>kr\i  the  rivers  ■::  Cyril  and  concluded  by  stating 
th^:  hr  h-;jei  :•:  irrivr  with  his  train  of  bishops  within 
six  JLay?.  Sh.rtlv  sfier  tw;  bishops  of  his  party  arrived, 
\ni  sTotcd  :1a:  J:hn  hai  sent  a  message  by  them  to  the 

s  i^r>j,I  shrnii  be  delved,  he  wished  the 
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the  excuses  were  urged,  that  the  bishops  were  weary  of 
'waiting ;  that  illness,  and  even  death,  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance amongst  them;  that  the  summer  was  intensely 
hot,  and  they  were  confined  to  the  city;  that  they  were 
impatient  to  return  to  their  flocks,  the  episcopal  minis- 
trations being  necessarily  suspended  in  each  diocese ;  that 
John  was  purposely  lingering,  as  before  stated,  from  an 
aversion  to  join  in  that  condemnation  of  Nestorius  which 
was  already  eagerly  anticipated. 

One  of  the  holiest  bishops  present  was  Theodoret  of 
Cyrus,  a  city  in  Syria.  He  was  born  in  the  year  387,  of 
noble  parents.  His  mother,  who  had  been  barren  like 
Hannah,  believed  that  she  had  received  in  him  a  Samuel 
in  answer  to  fervent  prayer,  and  dedicated  him  to  God 
from  his  cradle.  He  was  ordained  reader  at  Antioch 
when  very  young,  and  there  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Nestorius.  He  was  ordained  bishop  in  the  year  423, 
and  his  ministrations  were  so  blessed  of  God,  that  he 
converted  all  the  heretics  in  his  diocese,  baptizing  ten 
thousand  into  the  Church,  in  eight  towns  only. 

This  intrepid  prelate,  who  had  many  times  exposed  his 
life  to  danger  for  the  cause  of  the  Church  in  his  zeal 
against  heresy,  in  company  with  sixty-seven  other  bishops, 
protested  in  vain  against  this  unseemly  haste,  and  Candi- 
dian  as  vainly,  in  the  emperor's  name,  joined  in  the  protest. 

Therefore  the  council  was  opened.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  bishops  took  tbeir  seats  in  the  church  of  the 
Theotokos,  the  book  of  the  Gospels  was  placed  in  the 
midst,  and  Cyril,  as  the  representative  of  Eome  and  Alex- 
andria, presided  over  the  assembly. 
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Three  citations  were  addressed  to  Nestorius,  but  he 
refused  to  appear,  and  the  soldiers  who  acted  as  his  guard 
beat  the  messengers,  and  sent  them  away  shamefully 
handled. 

In  his  absence  the  council  proceeded  to  business.  The 
whole  of  the  momentous  transaction  was  crowded  into 
the  limit  of  a  long  summer's  day.  The  result  was 
obvious.  The  heresy  of  Nestorius  was  condemned,  with- 
out one  dissenting  voice.  A  sentence  of  deposition  was 
pronounced  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  whom  he  had 
blasphemed,  which  was  addressed  to  him  under  the  title 
of  "  The  New  Judas." 

Late  in  the  summer  evening,  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions was  proclaimed  to  the  anxious  multitude  who  waited 
without.  Acclamations  burst  forth,  which  seemed  to  shake 
the  ground,  widely  difierent  in  character  from  those  which 
had  been  heard  in  the  same  city  in  the  days  of  the  crafts- 
man Demetrius,  but  equally  loud  and  characteristic. 

Torches  were  waved  on  high,  incense  was  burned  before 
the  bishops  as  they  went  to  thoir  several  lodgings,  and  the 
whole  city  abandoned  itself  to  songs  of  joy,  amidst  a 
general  illumination. 

Five  days  later  the  triumph  was  clouded  by  the  arrival 
and  fiery  indignation  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  whose  feelings 
were  thoroughly  shared  by  Candidian,  to  whom  John  gave 
audience  before  he  had  wiped  the  dust  of  travel  from  his 
weary  feet.  <* 

Candidian  related  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  to 
prevent  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  "Egyptian,"  as 
Cyril  was  styled.     He  had  torn  down  the  placard  an- 
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nouncing  the  deposition  of  Nestorius,  had  pronounced  it 
null  and  void  in  point  of  law,  and  had  written  in  strong 
language  to  the  emperor. 

But  all  this  was  too  little  for  John,  who  assembled 

i 

instantly  the  bishops  who  adhered  to  his  cause,  and  pro- 
nounced Cyril  guilty  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy,  sentencing 
him  and  Memnon  of  Ephesus  to  deposition,  describing  the 
African  prelate  as  a  monster  born  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Church. 

His  flock  of  Alexandria  was  inaccessible,  but  they 
determined  instantly  to  bestow  on  that  of  Memnon  at 
Ephesus  the  blessing  of  a  faithful  shepherd,  and  to  con- 
secrate a  bishop  in  his  stead.  But  Memnon  was  on  the 
alert.  The  churches  were  all  fortified  against  them,  and 
a  strong  garrison  posted  in  the  cathedral. 

Determined  to  succeed,  they  obtained  troops  from 
Candidian,  and  assaulted  the  sacred  precincts ;  but  the 
first  assailants  were  routed  and  put  to  the  sword,  and 
finding  the  place  impregnable,  the  besiegers  abandoned 
their  intention  of  bestowing  on  the  unthankful  multitude 
the  blessing  of  a  new  bishop. 

Not  only  was  Ephesus  denied  with  sedition  and  clamour, 
strife  and  bloodshed,  but  the  strife  was  extended  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  where  the  battle  between  ortho- 
doxy and  heresy  was  to  be  fought  out. 

On  the  day  after  the  deposition  of  Nestorius,  Candidian 
followed  up  his  protest  against  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  sending  an  "  ex  'parte "  statement,  probably 
the  work  of  Nestorius  himself,  to  Theodosius.  It  is  stated 
that  when  the  "  Egyptians"  became  impatient  the  question 
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had  been  referred  to  Candidian,  whether  they  should  wait 
for  John  of  Antioch  or  proceed;  that  Candidian,  in  the 
emperor's  name,  bid  them  wait;  that  they  had  accepted 
his  decision,  but  the  "Egyptians" — whom  they  charged 
with  using  personal  violence — had  held  their  pretended 
council,  and  passed  an  illegal  sentence  of  deposition. 
They  begged  the  emperor  to  provide  for  their  safety,  and 
to  give  orders  that  a  council  should  be  held  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  council  also  sent  a  synodal  epistle  to  the  emperor, 
simply  stating  that  they  had  deposed  Nestorius,  and 
begging  that  the  civil  power  might  be  put  in  action  to 
enforce  their  sentence. 

But  the  statements  of  Candidian  and  Nestorius  had 
first  reached  the  emperor,  and  had  prepossessed  Theodosius 
strongly  against  the  council.  He  wrote  hastily  and  angrily, 
declaring  that  the  deposition,  which  had  been  decreed  in 
cabal  and  passion,  should  be  null  and  void,  and  that  none 
of  the  bishops  should  leave  Ephesus  before  the  arrival  of 
an  imperial  commissioner,  as  an  associate  to  Candidian, 
when  the  disputed  points  should  be  examined  by  the  whole 
council. 

In  reply  to  this  missive,  Cyril  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  Catholic  party  wrote  to  justify  themselves  for  acting 
before  the  arrival  of  John,  and  begged  that  five  of  their 
number  might  repair  to  court  to  give  a  true  account  of  all 
that  had  happened.  They  asserted  that  they  had  the 
assent  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  to  their  proceedings, 
and  enclosed  the  acts  of  the  council 

Meanwhile  the  schismatics  had  sent  to  the  court  a 
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statement  of  the  (pretended)  deposition  of  Cyril  and 
Memnon,  a  deposition  the  more  impudent  as  they  were  but 
thirty-four  in  number,  and  their  adversaries  more  than  two 
hundred.  The  sentence,  again,  was  never  published  at  Ephe- 
sus,  and  the  council  knew  nothing  of  their  proceedings. 

They  continued  to  forward  their  one-sided  statements, 
and  even  had  the  audacity  to  pretend  that  they  were 
only  going  to  the  church  to  pray,  when  the  riot  arose 
upon  the  occasion  of  their  attempt  to  ordain  a  successor 
to  Memnon. 

Meanwhile  the  envoys  from  Eome,  two  bishops  and  a 
priest,  made  their  appearance,  having  been  detained  a  long 
time  by  contrary  winds.  A  second  session  was  imme- 
diately held,  on  the  tenth  of  July,  when  a  letter  was  read 
from  Pope  Cselestine,  containing  truly  apostolical  views  of 
the  episcopal  office.  He  quotes  the  promises  of  Christ  to 
His  Apostles  and  their  successors,  and  uses  the  significant 
words,  "This  office  of  teaching  has  descended  equally  upon 
all  bishops ;  we  are  all  engaged  in  it  by  hereditary  right, 
all  we  who  in  the  stead  of  the  Apostles  preach  the  word 
to  all  countries,  according  as  it  was  said  to  them, '  Go  ye 
and  teach  all  nations/  "* 

The  letter  was  received  with  acclamations,  and  the 
legates  on  the  following  day  confirmed  the  deposition  of 
Nestorius  in  the  name  of  Rome  and  the  West.  Informa- 
tion of  the  fact  was  at  once  sent  to  the  court  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  petition  preferred,  that  since  the  business 
upon  which  they  had  met  together  was  thus  happily 
concluded,  they  might  be  permitted  to  separate,  for  some 

*  Fleury,  b.  xxv.  c.  47. 
2   £ 
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were  oppressed  by  poverty,  others  with  illness,  and  many 
had  even  fallen  victims  to  the  climate. 

Another  letter  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Constantinople 
acquainted  them  officially  with  the  deposition  of  Nestorras* 
and  exhorted  them  to  pray  for  the  appointment  of  a  worthy 
successor. 

They  then  cited  John  of  Antioch  to  appear  before  them, 
to  answer  for  his  share  in  the  audacious  deposition  of 
Cyril  and  Memnon;  but  he  was  surrounded  by  soldiers 
and  others,  who  threatened  the  lives  of  the  messengers. 
A  second  citation  was  nevertheless  sent,  with  a  like  result; 
and  then  a  third.  But  Nestorius  and  his  party  absolutely 
refused  all  communication,  whereupon  John  of  Antioch 
was  himself  excommunicated  with  his  adherents. 

At  length  the  associate  promised  to  Candidian  arrived, 
Count  John  by  name,  with  full  powers  from  the  emperor. 
He  visited  the  bishops  of  each  party  separately,  for  their 
dissensions  prevented  any  hope  of  seeing  them  altogether. 
Soldiers  were  even  stationed  between  them  to  keep  the 
peace  between  their  respective  followers,  so  sad  was  the 
discord. 

At  length  a  meeting  was  organize^,  at  the  expense  of 
the  absence  of  Cyril  on  the  one  hand,  and  Nestorius  on 
the  other,  and  the  letter  of  Theodosius  was  read.  It  was 
most  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties,  for  it  recognised  and 
confirmed  the  depositions  of  Nestorvus,  Memnon,  and  CyrH 
as  if  the  three  had  been  deposed  by  the  whole  council 
and  those  bishops  were  immediately  put  under  arrest. 

This  proceeding  naturally  caused  great  grief  to  the 
Catholics,  who  perceived  that  the  emperor   had  been 
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grossly  misinformed  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  In  fact 
the  whole  correspondence  had  been  grievously  tampered 
with,  and  their  successive  communications  delayed. 

They  wrote  again  protesting  against  the  great  injustice 
to  Cyril  and  Memnon  (who  bore  their  imprisonment  most 
meekly),  declaring  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  they 
•  had  deposed  none,  save  the  heretic  Nestorius,  and  praying 
that  their  two  companions  might  be  at  once  restored  to 
them.  Not  only  did  they  write  to  the  court,  but  to  the 
Faithful  in  the  city,  especially  to  one  Dalmatius,  a  well- 
known  abbot  revered  for  his  sanctity.  They  added  a 
postscript :  "  The  hot  and  pestilential  air  kills  us.  Scarcely 
a  day  passes  without  a  funeral,  and  our  servants  have  all 
gone  away  sick  to  their  homes;  but  know  that  we  will 
perish  here  sooner  than  do  aught  save  that  our  Lord  hath 
ordained." 

But  these  letters  had  small  chance  of  reaching  Con- 
stantinople. All  the  avenues  of  communication  were 
guarded  jealously  by  the  partisans  of  Nestorius,  who  felt 
that  if  the  emperor  once  came  to  know  the  whole  truth 
their  cause  was  ruined. 

All  their  vigilance  was,  however,  frustrated.  A  beggar 
concealed  the  letters  in  the  hollow  of  his  staff,  and,  begging 
his  bread  from  door  to  door,  passed  the  cordon  of  guards 
and  spies,  and  delivered  the  precious  missives  safely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Faithful  of  Constantinople. 

The  Catholics  at  once  addressed  Theodosius  on  behalf 
of  their  brethren  in  terms  no  less  vigorous  than  respectful, 
but  a  more  forcible  appeal  was  at  hand.  Fired  with  zeal 
by  the  news  from  Ephesus,  the  clergy  and  the  various 
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orders  of  monks  sallied  forth  and  aroused  the  populace. 
Dalmatius,  who  had  not  left  his  monastery  for  forty-eight 
years,  imagined  himself  warned  by  a  heavenly  voice  to 
place  himself  at  their  head.  Filling  the  air  with  the 
thunder  of  chanted  psalms,  they  approached  the  palaca 
Theodosius  admitted  a  deputation  to  an  immediate  inter- 
view, and  granted  the  boon  they  asked — permission  for 
the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  party  to  approach  his 
person.  The  multitude  returned,  chanting  the  150th 
Psalm,  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Moschus,  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  city,  Dalmatius  ascehded  the  pulpit,  read 
the  letter  from  Ephesus,  related  the  interview  with  the 
emperor,  and  the  promise  that  the  Catholic  members  d 
the  council  should  be  permitted  to  approach  his  person; 
upon  which  the  multitude  separated,  filling  the  city  W& 
the  cry,  "  Let  Nestorius  be  anathema." 

Theodosius  now  gave  orders  that  eight  deputies  from 
each  party  should  repair  to  Chalcedon,  where  during  tte 
first  week  of  September  he  gave  them  audience. 

As  soon  as  the  deputies  had  set  out,  he  despatched  oideo 
to  Nestorius  to  leave  Ephesus,  but  to  choose  his  place 
of  retirement.  He  chose  at  once  the  monastery  new 
Antioch,  where  he  had  received  his  education,  and  was 
furnished  with  the  means  of  conveyance  thither. 

When  the  deputies  reached  Chalcedon,  they  were  ordered 
to  remain  there,  as  the  emperor  feared  their  presence  might 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  city  if  they  reached  Constanti- 
nople. Thither  he  repaired  to  meet  them,  and  gave  than 
five  distinct  audiences.  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  was  the 
leading  spirit  amongst  the  Nestorians ;  but  his  letters  and 
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speeches  evince  confusion  of  thought  rather  than  deliberate 
heresy. 

The  Catholic  deputies  refused  to  argue  the  doctrinal 
question  before  the  emperor,  but  simply  discussed  its  legal 
bearings.  The  Nestorians  showed  their  unsoundness  by 
their  desire  to  appeal  to  Caesar  touching  the  things  which 
were  of  God.  This  appeared  to  give  them  the  advantage 
at  first,  and  they  confidently  expected  victory.  Their 
friends  came  in  great  numbers  from  Constantinople,  and 
they  regaled  them  with  long  sermons,  which,  like  modern 
Puritans,  they  appeared  to  prefer  to  the  services  of  the 
Church. 

But  as  the  case  became  clearer  to  the  mind  of  Theodo- 
sius,  the  hopes  of  the  heretics  declined,  and  the  letters 
of  Theodoret  to  his  friends  evince  increasing  dejection, 
especially  after  the  news  of  the  banishment  of  Nestorius 
to  Antioch  reached  his  partizans  at  Chalcedon. 

After  the  fifth  audience  the  decision  was  pronounced, 
the  deposition  of  Nestorius  was  confirmed,  and  Cyril  and 
Memnon  were  ordered  to  return  to  their  sees.  The  council 
was  ordered  to  dissolve,  and  the  several  bishops  to  return 
to  their  dioceses.  At  this  blow  the  Nestorians  lost  all  hope. 
They  appealed  piteously  to  Theodosius,  telling  him,  with 
reproaches  and  entreaties,  that  "  they  were  free  from  his 
blood;"  but  all  was  in  vain. 

The  Catholic  deputies  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
where,  after  some  division  of  opinion,  they  appointed 
Maximian  bishop  of  that  city,  and  he  was  consecrated  on 
October  25th,  431,  four  months  after  the  deposition  of 
Nestorius. 
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Meanwhile  John  and  his  companions  proceeded  home- 
ward from  Ephesus,  with  bitterness  in  their  hearts,  and 
determined  on  opposition  to  the  last.  At  Ancyra  they 
wrote  to  Maximian,  saying  that  they  neither  recognized 
him,  nor  those  who  had  ordained  him,  as  bishops  at  all  At 
Tarsus  they  held  another  council,  and  solemnly  deposed 
Cyril,  and  all  the  bishops  also  who  had  been  at  Constan- 
tinople to  ordain  Maximian,  seven  in  number,  including 
the  Papal  legate.  Not  yet  satisfied,  at  Antioch  they  held 
yet  another  council,  in  which  the  Eastern  bishops  ratified 
the  depositions  already  pronounced,  writing  also  to  the 
emperor,  begging  him  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  the 
abhorred  anathemas  of  Cyril. 

To  allay  these  animosities,  Theodosius  requested  Cyril 
and  John  to  meet  at  Nicomedia ;  but  John  refused  to  come 
excepting  upon  absolute  compulsion.  They  held,  however, 
another  council  at  Antioch,  in  which  they  drew  up  six 
propositions,  to  which  they  required  the  assent  of  Cyril  as 
a  preliminary  to  any  further  communication. 

Acacius  of  Berrhaea  sent  the  propositions  to  Cyril,  who 
had  already  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Alexandria, 
received  as  a  conqueror  returning  from  a  mighty  conflict 
In  reply,  Cyril  anathematized  Apollinarius,  and  affirmed 
his  steadfast  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  was  "perfect  God 
and  perfect  Man,  yet  not  two,  but  one  Christ," 

John  of  Antioch  and  Acacius  were  disposed  to  receive 
the  statements  of  Cyril  as  sufficient;  Theodoret  of  Cyrus 
regarded  them  as  a  virtual  recantation  of  the  twelve 
anathemas — an  opinion  simply  grounded  upon  his  own 
misconstruction  of  the  latter;  but  Alexander  of  Hiera- 
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polis  was  so  horrified  at  their  leniency  towards  the 
"Egyptian"  that  he  prayed  the  earth  might  open  and 
swallow  him  up. 

However,  it  was  agreed  that  an  emissary  should  be  sent 
to  Cyril  with  conditions  of  peace,  and  Paul,  the  aged 
Bishop  of  Emesa,  undertook  the  office,  bearing  letters  from 
John.  As  a  necessary  duty,  Cyril  required  that  Paul  should 
acknowledge  Maximian  and  anathematize  the  impieties 
of  Nestorius,  which  he  did,  and  was  therefore  permitte4 
to  attend  the  services  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  On 
Christmas  Day,  a.d.  432,  he  preached  in  the  cathedral 
in  the  presence  of  Cyril,  and  set  forth  the  Catholic  doctrine 
in  such  plain  and  unequivocal  language  that  he  was  twice 
interrupted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people — "Welcome, 
O  orthodox  bishop,  worthy  of  Cyril,  gift  of  God."  A  second 
sermon  on  the  octave  of  Christmas  was  equally  well  re- 
ceived. 

Meanwhile  tumults  and  misrepresentations  at  Constan- 
tinople had  to  be  repressed  before  peace  could  really  be 
made;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  bribery  was 
the  chief  instrument  by  which  this  was  effected,  under 
the  form  of  "eulogise,". or  presents,  which  were  profusely 
showered  from  Alexandria  upon  those  in  office  at  court;  so 
that  Epiphanius,  the  archdeacon  of  that  city,  complained 
that  the  church  was  stripped,  and  that  they  owed  the 
Count  Ammonius  fifteen  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  gold. 

Upon  the  return  of  Paul  of  Emesa  to  Antioch,  bearing 
conciliatory  messages  from  Alexandria,  John  of  Antioch 
at  last  yielded,  and  consented  to  the  deposition  of  Nes- 
torius, formally  anathematizing  his  doctrines.     Theodoret 
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of  Cyrus  still  held  out,  and  denounced  the  weakness  of 
John ;  but  when,  in  the  following  year,  it  was  intimated 
to  him  that  he  must  choose  between  reconciliation  and 
banishment,  he  consented  to  acknowledge  the  orthodoxy 
of  Cyril  and  John,  and  this  concession  was  accepted 
without  his  being  required  further  to  acknowledge  the 
deposition  of  his  friend  Nestorius. 

But  even  this  concession  could  not  satisfy  Alexander  of 
Hierapolis.  He  declared  he  would  sooner  suffer  ten 
thousand  deaths  than  be  reconciled  to  the  Egyptian, 
unless  he  would  anathematize  his  own  twelve  articles. 
"Should  all  the  men  who  have  ever  lived,"  he  said,  "rise 
from  the  dead,  and  call  the  abomination  of  Egypt  'piety,' 
I  should  yet  prefer  the  knowledge  God  has  given  me.w 
These  words  supply  a  sufficient  key  to  his  character. 

Yet  he  was  in  other  respects  a  most  pious  old  man,  and 
when  he  left  his  bishopric,  in  obedience  to  the  edict,  the 
whole  city  of  Hierapolis  was  in  strange  commotion.    The 

i 

people  wept  aloud  in  the  streets,  saying  they  had  lost  their 
friend  and  pastor,  who  had  instructed  them  from  child- 
hood. They  praised  his  doctrine  and  the  sanctity  of  his 
life.  They  uttered  invectives  against  the  emperor,  and, 
indeed,  some  threatened  suicide  unless  their  bishop  was 
restored..  But  neither  Alexander  nor  the  government 
would  yield,  and  they  lost  their  saint. 

All  this  time  Nestorius  had  remained  in  his  monastery 
near  Antioch.  But  after  the  last  of  his  followers  had  either 
given  way  or  been  banished,  the  edicts  of  Theodosins 
were  directed  against  the  great  heresiarch  himself.  It  'was 
enacted  that  his  followers  should  be  styled  "  Simonians," 
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after  Simon  Magus,  with  what  reason  it  is  difficult  now  to 
perceive ;  that  his  books  should  be  publicly  burned,  and 
his  disciples  prevented  from  meeting  for  public  worship. 

The  following  year,  436,  he  was  banished  to  Petra,  and 
all  his  property  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
Constantinople.  Afterwards  he  was  removed  to  an  oasis 
of  the  Libyan  deserts,  where  no  friendly  sympathy  could 
possibly  cheer  him ;  and  here,  while  employed  in  writing 
a  defence  of  his  life  and  conduct,  he  was  taken  captive  by 
a  wandering  tribe  of  savages,  who  released  him  near  the 
frontiers  of  civilization.  He  reported  himself  at  once  to 
the  authorities,  but  they  chose  to  consider  his  compulsory 
return  from  banishment  as  a  crime,  and  hurried  him  from 
one  place  of  exile  to  another,  allowing  him  no  rest,  until 
his  health  gave  way,  and  the  unhappy  prelate  breathed  his 
last.  It  was  currently  reported  that  his  fate  resembled 
that  of  Herod,  and  that  the  rain  would  not  fall  upon  his 
grave;  but  we  can  but  ascribe  the  traditions  to  theo- 
logical bitterness,  unworthy  of  Christians.  His  crime  had 
been  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
within  the  compass  of  human  understanding,  while  he 
mercilessly  persecuted  all  who  differed  from  him ;  but  his 
heresy  was  made  the  occasion  of  establishing  the  truth, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Ephesus  have  been 
accepted  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church  from  that  date 
until  the  present  day. 

But  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  proscribed  in  the  West, 
became  triumphant  in  the  East  after  a  short  lapse  of  time. 
The  Christians  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  especially 
the  Persians,  took  up  the  cause  of  Nestorius  with  enthu- 
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siasm,  maintaining  that  he  had  been  unjustly  condemned, 
and  that  his  adversaries  denied  the  distinction  between 
the  Divine  and  Human  natures  in  Christ.  The  famous 
school  of  Edessa,  which  had  long  nourished  as  the  chief 
theological  college  of  the  East,  received  his  doctrines,  and 
instructed  their  youth  in  the  Nestorian  tenets,  translating 
the  works  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Nestorius  into 
Persian  and  Arabic. 

But  the  famous  Barsamas  of  Nisibis,  expelled  from 
Edessa,  laboured  for  half  a  century  on  behalf  of  the 
Nestorian  cause,  and  ultimately  persuaded  the  Persian 
monarch  to  limit  toleration  to  the  Nestorian  Christians, 
and  to  banish  all  the  Catholics.  As  the  empire  had  taken 
the  opposite  course,  the  jealousy  of  the  Persians  caused 
them  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  schismatics  with  ardour. 
The  city  of  Seleucia  was  made  the  principal  seat  of  their 
"  Catholicos,,>  or  patriarch,  and  it  eventually  became  the 
Eome  of  the  East,  while  the  Christians  of  Asia,  almost 
without  exception,  submitted  to  his  authority. 

A  famous  college  was  established  at  Nisibis,  whence 
missionaries  spread  their  tenets  through  Egypt,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Tartary,  India,  and  China.  Their  doctrines,  as 
finally  settled  by  a  succession  of  councils  held  at  Seleucia, 
may  be  thus  suinmed  up : 

(1.)  That  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world  there  were  two 
Persons — the  one  Divine,  the  Eternal  Word;  the  other 
Human,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus. 

(2.)  That  these  two  Persons  had  only  one  aspect. 

(3.)  That  the  union  formed  at  the  moment  when  our 
Lord  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  never  to  be 
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dissolved,  but  yet  was  only  one  of  will  and  affection,  not 
of  unity  of  Person. 

(4.)  That  Christ  was,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  God,  who  dwelt  in  Him  as  in  a  temple, 
and  that,  therefore,  Mary  was  to  be  called  the  ChristotoJcos, 
not  the  Theotokos-Mihe  mother  of  Christ,  not  of  God. 

* 

This  communion,  thus  established,  extended  itself  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Asia ;  it  numbered  its  children  by 
tens  of  millions,  and  possessed  twenty-five  provinces  at 
the  period  of  its  greatest  grandeur.  It  fell  at  length 
during  the  fearful  storms  of  carnage  and  desolation  which 
swept  over  Asia  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  the  false  prophet  prevailed  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

FROM  THE  COUNCIL  OF  EPHESUS  TO  THE 

LATROCINIUM. 

A.D.  431-449. 

"TPvURING  the  progress  of  the  Nestorian  controversy 
-^^  many  important  events  occurred  in  various  portions 
of  the  Church ;  but  we  have  thought  it  better  to  defer 
their  narration  to  the  present  chapter,  in  order  that  the 
attention  of  the  reader  might  not  be  distracted  from  the 
consecutive  events  of  that  most  important  controversy. 

Foremost  in  interest  to  ourselves  is,  perhaps,  the  mission 
of  S.  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  S.  Lupus  of 
Troyes,  to  Britain,  where  they  were  invited  in  order  that 
they  might  dispel  the  grievous  contagion  of  the  Pelagian 
heresy,  which,  banished  from  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
seemed  to  have  found  a  last  home  in  Britain,  whence  the 
founder,  Pelagius,  had  emerged. 

The  chief  teacher  of  these  pernicious  doctrines  was  one 
Agricola,  the  son  of  a  Pelagian  bishop ;  and  Bede  relates 
that  the  faithful  few,  almost  despairing  of  success,  besought 
the  aid  of  the  two  far-famed  Gallic  bishops. 

They  readily  complied  with  the  petition,  and,  putting  to 
sea,  sailed  across  the  channel,  notwithstanding  (as  Bede 
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tells  us)  the  opposition  of  the  demons,  who  raised  storm 
and  tempest  against  them.  Having  arrived,  they  performed 
many  miracles,  and  filled  the  whole  island  with  the  fame 
of  their  eloquence  and  wisdom,  so  that  the  Faithful  were 
confirmed,  and  the  wandering  recalled. 

At  length  the  Pelagians  took  courage  to  enter  the  lists, 
and  challenged  the  Gallic  missionaries  to  meet  them  in 
public  disputation  at  the  town  of  Verulam,  famous  for  the 
shrine  of  the  martyr,  S.  Alban. 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  Pelagians  came  to 
the  contest  attended  by  a  crowd  of  partizans  gorgeously 
apparelled,  and  supported  by  the  flattering  sympathy  of 
the  weaker  brethren. 

An  immense  multitude  assembled,  and  stood  as  specta- 
tors and  judges  between  the  disputants.  On  the  one  side, 
says  Bede,  was  Divine  Faith,  on  the  other  human  presump- 
tion ;  on  the  one  side  Pelagius,  on  the  other  Christ. 

Germanus  and  Lupus  permitted  their  adversaries  to 
speak  first,  and  the  Pelagians  spoke  for  a  long  time  with 
much  empty  eloquence. 

Then  the  holy  bishops  replied  with  evangelical  doc- 
trine, supported  by  weighty  proofs  from  Scripture.  They 
supported  their  statements  by  quotations  from  the  most 
eminent  saints,  whose  written  testimony  they  read  to  the 
multitude. 

So  marvellous  was  the  effect  of  their  discourse  that  the 
people  greeted  them  with  thundering  acclamations,  and 
were  hardly  restrained  by  the  victors  from  laying  violent 
hands  on  the  heretics,  who  themselves  confessed  and  ab- 
jured their  errors. 
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The  missionaries,  thus  victorious,  repaired  to  the  tomb  of 
S.  Alban,  where  they  offered  their  thanks  to  God,  who  had 
caused  the  truth  to  become  manifest.  S.  Gennanus  opened 
the  tomb  and  deposited  in  it  several  relics  which  he  had 
brought  from  Gaul,  and  taking  from  the  tomb  some  dust, 
said  to  be  crimson  with  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  he  left 
the  shrine.  He  afterwards  built  a  church  at  Auxerre  to 
the  memory  of  S.  Alban,  and  deposited  the  precious  "  dust" 
therein. 

Shortly  after  this  conference  the  Saxons  and  Picts,  with 
their  united  forces,  made  war  upon  the  Britons,  who  felt 
themselves  unequal  to  their  adversaries,  since  the  flower 
of  their  youth  had  been  carried  away  from  time  to  time,  to 
shed  their  blood  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  barbarian  invasion  on  the  Continent,  leaving  their  own 
homes  almost  defenceless  against  the  foe.  In  this  distress 
they  implored  the  prayers  of  Gennanus  and  Lupus,  who, 
hastening  to  their  afflicted  disciples,  infused  such  courage 
that  it  might  have  been  supposed  they  had  brought  mili- 
tary reinforcements.  Lent  was  at  hand,  and  was  observed 
with  the  deepest  signs  of  repentance  and  devotion.  Many 
of  the  soldiers  yet  unbaptized  received  that  sacrament 
from  the  Gallic  bishops.  The  feast  of  Easter  was  cele- 
brated in  the  army  with  great  enthusiasm,  and,  relying 
upon  the  Divine  assistance,  the  Britons  ceased  to  fear  the 
foe.  Germanus  himself  volunteered  to  be  their  leader, 
and  drew  up  his  forces  on  the  slopes  of  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  hills.  A  multitude  of  fierce  enemies  entered 
the  defile,  when  Germanus  instructed  his  troops  to  repeat 
his  words,  and,  when  the  foe  was  safely  within  the  toils, 
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shouted  three  times,  with  the  surrounding  priests,  "  Alle- 
luia!" A  universal  shout  of  "Alleluia"  followed,  and 
the  hills  returning  the  echo,  the  enemy  was  struck  with 
dread,  and  casting  down  their  arms  fled  on  all  sides,  while 
the  Britons  became  inactive  spectators  of  a  bloodless 
victory.  Having  thus  conquered  the  temporal  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  foes  of  the  Britons,  Germanus  and  Lupus 
returned  to  Gaul  amidst  their  fervent  blessings. 

But  it  was  the  last  gleam  of  sunshine  which  fell  upon 
the  ancient  British  Church.  Her  people  fell  away  again 
into  various  forms  of  heresy,  and  into  grievous  moral 
corruption,  so  grievous  that  not  only,  says  Bede,  were  all 
the  bonds  of  truth  and  justice  broken,  but  men  seemed 
unaware  that  such  virtues  had  ever  existed. 

The  tide  of  Saxon  invasion  increased  with  fearful 
violence;  civilization  vanished  before  the  barbarism  of 
our  heathen  forefathers;  whole  cities,  with  their  inhabi- 
tants, were  destroyed,  every  vestige  of  Eoman  luxury 
and  art  being  trampled  under  foot  by  the  stern  and 
savage  invaders.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  priest  at 
the  altar  or  the  family  at  the  hearth,  and  the  miserable 
fugitives  were  driven  houseless  into  the  forests,  whence 
driven  again  by  hunger  they  were  sometimes  forced  to 
emerge,  to  become  the  sport  or  the  slaves  of  the  savage 
barbarians. 

Many,  however,  found  refuge  in  Cornwall  or  Wales, 
where  they  preserved  some  vestiges  of  the  true  Faith 
throughout  the  night  of  spiritual  darkness  which  followed 
the  Saxon  conquest — a  conquest  which  occupied  succes- 
sive generations. 
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But  the  light  forsaking  England  shone  upon  Ireland. 
S.  Patrick  began  his  ministry  in  the  year  432.  He  was 
born  about  the  year  377,  in  the  city  of  Alcuid,  now  called 
Dumbarton,  in  Scotland.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
taken  by  pirates  and  carried  captive  to  Ireland,  where  he 
was  sold  to  a  pagan  prince  of  Ulster,  whose  cowherd  he 
became;  and  it  was  during  his  captivity  in  the  midst  of 
utter  desolation  that  the  love  of  God,  he  tells  us,  became 
as  a  burning  fire  within  him,  so  that  regardless  of  snow  or 
rain,  summer's  scorching  heat  or  winter's  piercing  cold,  he 
continued  in  prayer  on  lone  mountain  top  or  desolate 
heath.  After  awhile,  delivered  from  captivity,  he  repaired 
to  Gaul,  where  he  is  said  to  have  studied  under  S.  Ger- 
manus,  and  to  have  received  the  monastic  tonsure.  Thence 
he  repaired  to  Italy,  and  spent  seven  years  in  visiting 
monastery  after  monastery,  learning  something  from  each, 
to  be  turned  to  future  account.  There  he  was  ordained 
priest,  probably  at  Pisa,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
And  now  his  heart  yearned  to  preach  the  good  tidings  of 
the  gospel  amongst  those  from  whom  he  had  suffered  such 
grievous  wrongs;  and  he  returned  to  Ireland  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  true  spirit  of  that  Master  who  even  from 
the  cross  prayed  for  His  enemies,  but  shortly  retired, 
discouraged,  to  Gaul.  Meanwhile  Palladius,  a  disciple  of 
Germanus,  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  Bishop  by  Pope  Celes- 
tine,  where  he  died  within  a  year  or  two,  whereon  Patrick 
returned  to  his  post. 

And  now  it  pleased  God  marvellously  to  bless  his 
labours.   Miracles  are  said  to  have  accompanied  his  minis- 
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trations,  city  after  city  received  the  truth.  He  founded  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Armagh,  which  became  a  centre  of 
spiritual  life,  and  before  his  death,  which  occurred  a.d. 
460,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  he  had  the  happiness  of 
beholding  Ireland  a  Christian  nation. 

The  Church  in  the  empire  had  long  enjoyed  rest  from 
pagan  intolerance;  but  we  have  again  to  relate  a  cruel 
persecution  to  which  the  Christians  were  subjected  in 
Persia.  The  king,  Isdegerdes,  had  been  so  favourably  im- 
pressed by  the  preaching  of  an  eminent  missionary  named 
Maruthas,  that  he  had  been  almost  on  the  point  of  em- 
bracing the  Faith,  when  the  imprudent  zeal  of  a  bishop 
named  Abdas,  who  cast  down  a  temple,  sacred  to  the  fire- 
god,  destroyed  the  fair  prospect.  Isdegerdes  required  the 
restoration  of  the  temple,  but  Abdas  preferred  the  death  of 
a  martyr,  and  his  execution  was  followed  by  a  most  cruel 
persecution  which  lasted  thirty  years.  One  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  connected  with  the  persecution  is  the 
story  of  the  deacon  Benjamin,  who  was  offered  life  upon 
the  simple  condition  of  abstaining  from  teaching  and  pro- 
pagating the  Faith.  "  How  can  I,"  he  said,  "  to  whom  God 
has  mercifully  given  light,  withhold  it  from  others?"  and 
he  was  eventually  put  to  most  grievous  torture.  Eemaining 
constant  to  the  last,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  frightful  death 
of  being  impaled. 

Many  fugitives  crossed  the  frontier,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
dominions  of  Theodosius.  Varanes,  then  king,  demanded 
them,  but  the  Christian  emperor  indignantly  refused 
to  yield  the  confessors.    War  was  accordingly  declared. 

2  F 
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The  mountains  of  Armenia  were  filled  with  hostile  armies, 
and  God  gave  the  victory  to  the  protectors  of  His  ser- 
vants. Ten  thousand  of  the  "  Immortals  "  were  slain  in 
the  attack  upon  the  Eoman  camp,  and  seven  thousand 
captives  must  have  perished  of  hunger,  had  they  not 
been  saved  by  the  generous  charity  of  Acacius,  Bishop 
of  Amida,  who  even  sold  the  sacred  vessels  to  procoie 
food  and  to  ransom  the  perishing  Persians,  whom  he  sent 
back  to  their  king  to  tell  him  the  true  character  of  the 
Faith  he  persecuted.  Isdegerdes  was  deeply  moved,  and 
invited  Acacius  to  visit  his  court.  A  truce  of  one  hundred 
years  was  ratified  between  the  two  governments,  the  per- 
secution ceased,  and  an  amicable  partition  of  Armenia 
shed  lustre  upon  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger. 

On  the  very  day  the  council  of  Ephesus  was  opened, 
June  22nd,  a.d.  431,  S.  Paulinus  of  Nola  was  called  to 
his  rest.  He  had  been  forcibly  ordained  at  Barcelona  on 
Christmas  Day,  a.d.  394,  after  which  he  sold  his  whole 
estate,  and,  giving  it  to  the  poor,  came  into  Italy  and 
settled  at  Nola,  where  he  spent  a  most  holy  life,  retiring 
to  a  suburban  residence  near  the  church  of  S.  Felix,  for 
whom  he  had  a  special  veneration.  He  was  finally 
ordained  Bishop  of  Nola,  and  held  the  see  about  twenty 
years.  The  gentleness  of  his  character  and  the  equity  of 
his  administration  made  him  universally  loved.  His 
reputation  as  a  poet  and  hymn-writer  was  also  very  high. 
In  his  seventy-eighth  year  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  pleurisy,  and  two  of  his  episcopal  brethren  came  to 
visit  him. 

He  desired  them  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Eucharist  by 
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his  bedside.  When  all  was  finished,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  Where  are  my  brothers  ? "  an  exclamation  he 
afterwards  explained  by  stating  that  S.  Martin  and  S. 
Januarius  had  seemed  to  be  present  with  him  during  the 
administration,  and  had  told  him  they  would  presently  be 
with  him  again.  At  the  hour  of  vespers,  when  the  short 
office  was  usually  said,  at  the  lighting  of  the  evening 
lamps,  he  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  "I  have 
prepared  a  lamp  for  Mine  Anointed."  (Ps.  cxxxii.  17.) 
Then  an  interval  of  silence  succeeded,  until  at  the  fourth 
hour  of  the  night  the  hall  was  shaken  as  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  all  present  fell  on  their  knees  to  pray.  They 
looked  up ;  he  was  gone,  his  face  appearing  white  as  snow. 
It  was  at  the  same  hour  that  the  populace  of  Antioch 
were  filling  the  streets  with  their  rejoicings  over  the 
condemnation  of  Nestorius. 

During  the  eight  years  which  followed  the  siege  of 
Hippo,  the  African  Church  suffered  a  most  cruel  persecu- 
tion from  the  hands  of  the  Vandal,  Genseric,  the  con- 
queror of  Africa.  This  remorseless  tyrant,  after  the 
unhappy  invitation  of  Boniface  had  introduced  his  power 
into  Africa,  knew  no  rest  until  the  whole  province  was  in 
his  hands.  Yet  his  task  was  no  easy  one.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  during  the  minority  of  the  sons  of 
his  elder  brother,  and  the  regent  became  the  king.  The 
unfortunate  princes,  his  nephews,  grown  to  man's  estate, 
put  forth  their  claims, to  power,  but  only  to  find  an 
untimely  grave ;  while  their  unhappy  mother  was  thrown, 
by  the  tyrant's  order,  into  the  river  Ampsaga.  But  the 
public  discontent  broke  forth  into  dangerous  conspiracies, 
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which  were  suppressed  with  such  sternness,  that  it  was 
said  more  Vandal  blood  was  shed  by  the  executioners 
than  had  suffered  for  the  conquest  of  Africa. 

The  very  appearance  of  Genseric  inspired  dread.  He 
was  of  middle  stature,  but  very  strong,  until  he  was 
lamed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  His  manner  of  speech 
was  cold  and  sarcastic,  save  when  his  anger  was  aroused, 
when  it  was  very  dangerous  to  oppose  him.  He  disdained 
the  luxuries  of  other  men,  his  chosen  indulgence  being 
the  gratification  of  cruelty  and  revenge. 

Advancing  with  slow  yet  certain  steps,  like  a  resistless 
inundation,  province  after  province,  city  after  city,  yielded 
to  his  arms.  The  arts  of  war  and  peace  were  successively 
exerted.  Treaties  were  made,  kept  when  it  served  his 
purpose,  violated  when  their  violation  was  profitable,  untB 
the  Eoman  power  alone  survived  in  that  Carthage  which 
six  centuries  before  had  fallen  beneath  the  mighty  anns 
of  republican  Eome. 

A  contemporary  writer,  Salvian,  tells  us  that  the  sins  of 
the  unhappy  inhabitants  were  such  as  to  merit  the  Divine 
vengeance.  Plunged  into  every  kind  of  vice,  it  seemed 
as  if  they  had  lost  their  senses.  Everywhere  one  might 
see  drunkards,  crowned  and  perfumed.  Every  street  was 
filled  with  snares  against  chastity,  and  dens  of  infamy. 
Men  were  seen  in  the  streets  painted  and  habited  like 
women.  The  orphan  and  widow  were  oppressed.  The 
poor,  reduced  to  despair,  prayed  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
soul  that  God  would  give  the  city  over  to  the  barbarians. 

Blasphemy  and  impiety  reigned  in  it.  Nominally  Chris- 
tians, they  were  pagans  at  heart,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
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heathen  rites  approached  the  Christian  altar.  But  all  the 
people  had  the  most  rooted  aversion  to  the  monks,  howso- 
ever holy  and  pure  their  lives  might  be ;  so  that  if  one 
came  from  happier  countries  for  some  work  of  piety,  the 
moment  he  appeared  in  public  he  was  assailed  with  loud 
laughs,  hissed  at,  and  loaded  with  curses. 

The  buildings  of  the  city  were  magnificent.  A  new  port, 
the  envy  of  other  seaports,  had  been  recently  finished, 
and  schools,  colleges,  and  other  public  buildings  rose  on 
every  side,  while  cool  and  shady  groves  were  interspersed 
to  shield  the  people  from  the  African  sun. 

But  the  fall  of  their  greatness  was  now  at  hand.  A 
treacherous  peace  had  relaxed  their  vigilance;  and  while 
they  were  simply  intent  upon  the  sports  of  the  circus, 
Genseric  drew  near,  and  the  city  was  surprised. 

The  unhappy  inhabitants  were  treated  with  the  usual 
cruelty,  and  reduced  to  utter  destitution.  The  whole  of 
their  property  was  appropriated,  and  the  attempt  to  secrete 
any  portion  of  it  punished  with  death  and  torture.  But 
yet  the  conquerors  were  better  men  than  the  vanquished 
in  many  respects.  Arians  and  heretics  they  indeed  were, 
but  they  held  the  fashionable  vices  of  Carthage  in  horror 
and  contempt.  The  frivolity  of  the  city  was  crushed 
beneath  their  iron  hand. 

Genseric  partitioned  the  provinces  of  Africa  amongst 
his  followers,  and,  having  no  longer  an  enemy  to  dread, 
turned  his  attention  to  religion.  He  ordered  the  Arians 
to  strip  the  bishops  of  all  they  had,  and  expel  them  from 
their  sees,  or,  if  they  resisted,  to  make  them  slaves  for 
life. 
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Quodvultdeus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  and  a  great  number 
of  his  clergy,  being  thus  expelled,  were  stripped  of  every- 
thing they  possessed,  and  put  on  board  some  rotten  and 
crazy  ships  in  order  that  they  might  perish  at  sea.  By 
the  mercy  of  God  they  were  carried  by  wind  and  current 
to  Naples,  where,  in  common  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
fugitives,  they  received  a  most  brotherly  welcome.  The 
Catholics  who  remained  were  forbidden  to  exercise  their 
worship,  and  were  even  compelled  to  bury  their  dead  in 
solemn  silence,  without  prayer  or  hymn. 

The  bishops  of  some  of  the  desolated  provinces  waited 
upon  Genseric  as  he  walked  near  the  sea,  and  begged  that 
although  deprived  of  their  churches  and  possessions,  they 
might  yet  remain  to  minister  in  their  poverty  to  their 
afflicted  flocks. 

But  the  tyrant  was  with  difficulty  restrained,  by  the 
entreaties  of  those  around  him,  from  throwing  the  trem- 
bling suppliants  into  the  sea.  They  retired,  struck  with 
grief,  and  began  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Mysteries,  like  their 
predecessors  under  Diocletian,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth. 

Such  was  the  downfall  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Africa,  a  Church  which  had  far  exceeded  Borne  in  elo- 
quence and  learning,  although  not  in  the  self-devotion  of 
her  bishops.  Men  like  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine 
had  made  her  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  she  had 
more  than  once  testified  her  proud  spirit  of  independence 
in  opposition  to  the  mighty  prelates  of  Eome,  as  when 
Cyprian  opposed  Stephen,  or,  in  later  days,  his  successors 
opposed  Zosimus,  when  he  supported  Pelagius. 
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But  the  days  of  her  glory  had  passed  away,  and, 
although  she  emerged  victorious  over  Arianism,  after  a 
fierce  persecution,  yet  she  never  recovered  her  former 
supremacy,  and  eventually  the  flood  of  Mohammedan 
invasion  overwhelmed  the  orthodox  and  unorthodox  in 
one  common  destruction. 

In  January,  a.d.  438,  Proclus,  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, yielded  to  the  pious  solicitation  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  Constantinople,  and  obtained  the  imperial 
permission  to  translate  the  relics  of  S.  Chrysostom  from 
their  resting-place  at  Comana  to  the  city  in  which  he  had 
so  nobly  laboured  for  his  Lord,  whence  his  memory  had 
never  faded.  Therefore,  thirty-five  years  after  his  unjust 
deposition,  the  hallowed  remains  were  brought  to  Constan- 
tinople and  deposited  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  on 
the  27th  of  January.  The  emperor  Theodosius  advanced 
to  meet  them,  and,  falling  prostrate  before  the  cofl&n, 
implored,  in  the  name  of  his  guilty  parents,  Arcadius  and 
Eudoxia,  the  forgiveness  of  the  injured  saint. 

In  the  year  440,  Sixtus  of  Home  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  great  S.  Leo,  under  whose  pontificate  Eome 
made  very  important  advances  towards  that  supremacy 
which  she  afterwards  so  fully  attained.  Had  the  African 
Church  still  flourished  in  its  full  vigour  such  a  result 
might  never  have  followed;  but  her  removal  left  Eome 
without  a  rival  in  the  West,  and  the  patriarchates  of  the 
East  were  utterly  weakened  by  their  mutual  dissensions. 

But,  apart  from  these  considerations,  we  can  but  admire 
the  providence  of  God  in  raising  up  a  man  of  such  mighty 
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intellect  as  Leo — so  fervent  in  devotion,  so  brave  and  self- 
devoted — to  snatch  the  sceptre  as  it  fell  from  the  nerveless 
grasp  of  the  degenerate  Caesars,  and  fight  the  battle  both 
of  Church  and  state  in  this  awful  crisis,  when  civilization 
seemed  utterly  giving  way  before  the  barbarians. 

Had  not  Christianity  been  of  God  it  must  of  necessity 
have  sunk  with  the  fall  of  that  vast  social  fabric  under 
whose  shadow  it  had  arisen,  and  nothing  save  its  organiza- 
tion as  a  vast  spiritual  kingdom,  fitted  to  stand  alone 
when  the  secular  authority  failed,  could  have  saved  it> 
humanly  speaking. 

It  was  in  the  year  440  that  the  election  of  S.  Leo  took 
place,  while  he  was  absent  in  Gaul,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  reconcile  two  Eoman  generals,  whose  disunion  was  most 
dangerous  to  the  sinking  state. 

A  public  deputation  was  sent  to  summon  him  to  the 
Papal  chair,  and  the  Eoman  Church  waited  in  unusual 
patience  until  his  return.  There  was  no  opposition.  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  population  were  turned  upon  Leo.  He 
was  the  only  man  whom  they  could  choose  to  fill  so 
important  a  post,  which,  in  the  strange  course  of  aflairs, 
had  become  a  far  more  important  one  than  that  of  the 
successor  of  the  Caesars  when  the  temporal  power  was 
about  to  forsake  her  seat  upon  the  seven  hills,  like  "the 
shadow  that  departeth,"  to  be  succeeded  by  a  spiritual 
power,  mighty  for  good,  if,  alas !  sometimes  mighty  also 
for  evil. 

For  the  Huns,  under  their  terrible  leader,  Attila,  u  the 
scourge  of  God,"  had  appeared.  The  flood  of  barbarian 
immigration  had  carried  them  from  the  frontiers  of  China 
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to  those  of  the  empire,  where  they  paused  for  a  brief  . 
space,  while  they  kept  themselves  in  the  practice  of  bloody 
shed  at  the  expense  of  the  tribes  of  Germany. 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  Eomans  trembled,  on  the 
other  hand  the  Persians  shuddered  at  the  name  of  this 
remorseless  horde  of  barbarians,  who  threatened  alike 
European  and  Asiatic  civilization. 

The  limited  knowledge  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
civilized  regions  possessed  of  the  world  beyond  their  own 
frontiers  added  to  their  bewilderment.  The  wilderness 
which  the  imagination  of  their  ancestors  had  peopled  with 
fabulous  monsters,  now  yielded  in  verity  monstrous  men, 
short  in  stature,  but  of  prodigious  strength ;  of  olive  com- 
plexion and  ugly  in  features,  with  deep-seated  eyes,  flat 
noses,  and  disproportionate  forms.  We  can  excuse  the 
superstition  which  assigned  their  origin  to  the  union  of 
evil  spirits  with  hags  of  the  wilderness. 

Their  religion  was  of  the  worst  type  of  Paganism,  and 
its  chief  solemnity  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  to  some 
sanguinary  deity.  Cutting  off  the  shoulder  and  arm  of  the 
victim,  and  tossing  it  into  the  air,  they  foretold  future 
events  from  the  manner  in  which  the  mangled  mass 
reached  the  ground. 

At  the  accession  of  Leo,  the  empire  of  the  Huns  ex- 
tended from  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  north  to  the  Danube 
on  the  south,  and  from  the  Volga  on  the  east  to  the  Ehine 
on  the  west,  while  the  very  name  of  Attila  caused  the 
degenerate  citizens  of  Eome  to  speak  with  bated  breath  of 
him  who  could  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  barbarians. 
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Yet  they  strove  to  drown  their  apprehensions  by  un- 
limited devotion  to  the  sports  of  the  circus. 

"  One  might  think,"  writes  Salvian,  "  that  the  whole 
Roman  people  had  gorged  itself  with  sardonic  herbs.  The 
ghastliness  of  death  is  on  it,  and  it  laughs ;  but  in  all  tke 
world  our  mirth  is  but  the  forerunner  of  our  weeping." 

At  length  the  crisis  came.  In  the  year  441,  the  barbarian 
host  crossed  the  Danube,  the  fortresses  which  defended  the 
Ulyrian  frontier  were  swept  away  like  straw  before  the 
wind,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Euxine 
to  the  Adriatic,  was  at  once  desolated  by  the  myriads  of 
human  locusts  who  followed  "  the  scourge  of  God." 

Unlike  his  warlike  ancestors,  Theodosius  did  not  take 
the  field  in  person,  but  he  recalled  the  troops  who  were 
aiding  the  Africans  against  the  Vandals,  and  the  garrisons 
from  the  Persian  frontier. 

A  large  army  assembled  in  the  Eoman  name,  but  the 
Eoman  spirit  was  no  more.  In  three  successive  engage- 
ments the  forces  of  the  empire  were  miserably  overthrown. 
The  whole  East  fell  into  the  power  of  the  ferocious  Huns. 
Seventy  cities  were  literally  erased  from  the  map,  and 
the  walls  of  Constantinople  alone  shielded  Theodosins 
and  his  court. 

Thus  humbled  and  reduced  to  despair,  the  emperor 
sought  for  peace,  or  rather  mercy,  and  obtained  it,  but 
only  upon  conditions  which  made  him  the  tributary  of 
Attila,  and  compelled  him  to  deliver  every  deserter  from 
the  camp  of  the  Huns,  who  had  found  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  to  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
remorseless  conquerors. 
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The  only  retaliation  the  Romans  dared  to  make  was  an 
unworthy  attempt  to  assassinate  the  fierce  tyrant,  wham 
they  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  diabolic  power ;  but 
this  too  failed,  and  Attila  contemptuously  allowed  them 
to  atone  for  the  attempt  by  an  addition  to  the  tribute. 
Such  was  the  political  state  of  affairs  in  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  "  Third  General  Council." 

In  the  year  444,  the  great  S.  Cyril  died  at  Alexandria, 
on  the  ninth  of  June,  having  governed  the  Church  there 
for  thirty-two  years,  during  which  he  had  been  as  truly 
the  champion  of  the  verity  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  as 
his  great  predecessor,  S.  Athanasius,  had  been  of  His 
Divinity.  He  was  unequal  in  wisdom  and  in  moderation  to 
his  sainted  predecessor,  yet  every  believer  in  the  undivided 
Personality47  of  our  Blessed  Lord  owes  S.  Cyril  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  His  fiery  and  impulsive  nature  often  led 
him  to  sacrifice  the  means  to  the  end ;  but  who  can  doubt 
that  his  heart  was  right  with  God,  and  that  if  he  some- 
times erred,  it  was  never  with  an  unworthy  motive,  never 
for  the  sake  of  self,  only  for  that  cause  which  he  honestly 
believed — the  cause  of  God  and  of  revealed  truth. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dioscorus,  a  man  who,  previous  to 
his  elevation,  bore  a  high  character,  but,  as  we  shall  shortly 
perceive,  was  utterly  unworthy  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  S. 
Cyril. 

He  began  his  episcopate  by  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  relations  of  his  predecessor,  under  the  false  pretence 
that  it  was  "  church  property,",  and  in  every  way  showed 
the  greatest  jealousy  of  the  reputation  of  S.  Cyril,  and  the 
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most  deadly  enmity  to  those  whom  that  saint  had  loved 
and  trusted.  He  did  not  even  hesitate  to  attempt  the 
assassination  of  the  more  prominent  objects  of  his  hatred, 
fearing,  perhaps,  that  by  their  means  his  own  misappro- 
priation of  church  property  and  scandalous  inconsistency 
might  be  published  to  the  world. 

But  events  were  ripening  fast  which  have  bestowed 
upon  him  an  unenviable  prominence  in  the  pages  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historian. 

When  Dalmatius  issued  from  his  convent  to  intercede 
with  Theodosius  on  behalf  of  the  orthodox  members  of 
the  "Third  General  Council,"  then  confined  at  Ephesus, 
he  was  accompanied  by  one  Eutyches,  the  abbot  of  a 
neighbouring  monastery,  revered,  like  himself,  for  sanctity 
and  love  of  retirement — a  love  so  real  that  he  had  not 
passed  the  threshold  of  his  monastery  for  fifty  years, 
when  the  peril  of  the  Faith  called  him  forth. 

But  the  reaction  from  Nestorianism  drove  him  and 
many  others  into  an  opposite  error,  and  led  eventually  to 
the  formal  denial  of  the  perfect  Humanity  of  our  Lord; 
so  that  Eutyches  and  his  partisans  asserted  that  "con- 
fusion of  substance"  deprecated  in  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
and  spoke  of  the  Sacred  Humanity  as  absorbed  in  the 
Divinity  as  a  drop  of  honey  might  be  in  the  ocean. 

Flavian  was  now  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  having 
succeeded  Proclus  in  the  year  447. 

He  was  holding  a  local  synod  of  his  clergy,  when 
Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum,  who  had  been  the  first  accuser  of 
Nestorius,  now  accused  Eutyches  of  the  opposite  heresy. 

Flavian,  startled  by  so  serious  an  accusation  against  a 
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man  of  such  reputed  sanctity,  earnestly  enquired,  "  Could 
not  Eusebius  visit  h\m  as  a  friend,  and  endeavour,  by  kind 
and  gentle  persuasion,  to  lead  him  back  into  the  way  of 
truth?"  but  Eusebius  replied,  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  do  so  many  times,  and  "could  not  go  and  hear  him 
blaspheme  again." 

It  was  then  thought  necessary  to  summon  Eutyches 
before  the  council;  but  he  replied  that  he  was  under  a 
vow  never  to  cross  the  threshold  of  his  monastery;  to 
which  they  rejoined,  "  He  had  already  done  so  to  accuse 
Nestorius,  and  might  surely  do  so  again  to  vindicate  his 
own  reputation." 

At  length  he  came,  an  old  man  seventy  years  of  age, 
whose  retinue  of  civil  officers,  soldiers,  monks,  and  clergy 
attested  both  his  great  popularity,  and  the  sensation  ex- 
cited by  the  charge  against  one  so  venerated. 

There  was  no  wish  or  intention  to  deal  hardly  with  him. 
He  was  only  pressed  to  give  distinct  answers  to  two  or 
three  questions  upon  fundamental  doctrines;  but  he 
evaded  some,  and  refused  to  own  that  our  Lord  possessed 
two  natures  after  the  Incarnation,  although  afterwards 
he  was  brought  to  own  that  He  was  consubstantial  with 
us  after  the  flesh.  At  length  the  council,  with  manifest 
reluctance,  performed  their  stern  duty,  and  both  deposed 
and  excommunicated  him.  In  spite  of  this  decision,  his 
monks  remained  faithful  to  their  spiritual  superior,  and 
it  became  the  painful  duty  of  Flavian  to  lay  them  under 
an  interdict,  forbidding  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  placing  the  whole  body  under  censure. 

Such  was  at  this  period  the  jealousy  between  the  great 
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sees  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  that  malcontents 
at  the  one  naturally  sought  support  from  the  other,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  Eutyches  and  his  monks  were  speedily 
reported  to  Dioscorus,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

He  took  up  the  cause  at  once  with  the  greatest  warmth, 
as  if  he  were  a  second  Cyril  dealing  with  a  second 
Nestorius,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  eunuch  Chiysa- 
phius,  who  was  the  personal  enemy  of  Flavian,  succeeded 
in  persuading  Theodosius  to  summon  a  "  general  council," 
to  meet  again  at  Ephesus  on  the  first  of  August,  AJ).  449. 

The  council  met  at  the  same  church  in  which  the  third 
general  council  had  been  held  eighteen  years  before.  About 
a  hundred  and  thirty  bishops  were  present.  Dioscorus, 
like  his  predecessor  Cyril,  presided.  Julius,  the  legate 
of  S.  Leo,  took  the  second  place ;  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem, 
the  third ;  Domnus  of  Antioch,  the  fourth ;  and  Flavian, 
contrary  to  precedent,  was  only  allowed  the  fifth  seat. 

Leo,  following  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  had 
refused  to  come  in  person,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
represented  by  Julius  and  two  other  legates,  Eenatus,  and 
Hilarus  a  deacon.  Eenatus  had  died  on  the  road,  and 
Hilarus  was  allowed  the  sixth  place  in  the  assembly. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  Hilarus 
excused  the  absence  of  Leo,  stating  that  he  could  not 
leave  his  flock,  who  were  in  great  excitement  and  tenor 
on  account  of  the  Huns,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  a  sum- 
mary of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  upon  the  subject 
in  dispute,  drawn  up  by  the  Eoman  pontiff,  and  known 
to  posterity  as  the  "Tome  of  S.  Leo."  This  document 
became  of  great  importance  in  the  ensuing  controversy,  the 
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unity  of  Person,  yet  distinction  of  Natures,  being  set  forth* 
with  such  clearness,  that  in  after  ages  it  seemed  necessary 
to  account  for  its  production  by  a  miracle,  and  it  was 
fabled  that  it  had  been  corrected  by  S.  Peter  himself,  upon 
whose  altar  it  had  been  formally  placed. 

But  Dioscorus  contrived  to  prevent  it  from  being  read, 
and  bade  Eutyches  make  his  defence.  It  was  a  strange 
defence.  He  repeated  the  Nicene  Creed,  anathematized 
all  heresies,  and  called  upon  the  council  to  avenge  him  of 
his  adversaries. 

Flavian  requested  that  the  accuser,  Eusebius,  might 
next  be  heard;  but  the  imperial  commissioner,  Elpidius, 
replied  that  they  were  assembled  to  give  sentence  upon 
the  judgment,  not  to  allow  the  accuser  a  second  oppor- 
tunity of  pleading  his  cause ;  as  if  the  sentence  could  be 
judged  when  the  defendant,  but  not  the  accuser,  had  been 
heard. 

Again  evading  an  attempt  of  Hilarus  to  read  the  "Tome 
of  S.  Leo,"  Dioscorus  bade  them  read  the  Acts  of  the 
Synod  held  by  Flavian  at  Constantinople.  When  the 
reader  had  reached  that  portion  of  the  "Acts"  which 
recorded  the  demand  of  Eusebius  that  Eutyches  should 
own  two  Natures  in  Christ,  Barsumas,  a  Syrian  abbot, 
whom  the  emperor  had  deputed  to  represent  the  monastic 
element  in  the  quarrel,  raised  the  cry,  "As  he  divides,  so 
let  him  be  divided.  If  he  says  two  Natures,  cut  him  in 
two ; "  and  an  indescribable  scene  ensued.  Some  shouted, 
"  Burn  him ! "  some  echoed  the  words  of  Barsumas,  and 
the  scene  rather  resembled  the  wild  proceedings  of  a 
revolutionary  mob  than  those  of  a  church  council    "  Will 
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you  endure,"  exclaimed  Dioscorus, "  to  hear  of  two  Natures 
after  the  Incarnation?"  "Anathema!"  " Anathema!" 
responded  his  adherents.  "Let  those  who  cannot  shonl 
raise  their  hands.  I  want  both  voices  and  hands,"  he 
exclaimed,  and  the  result  of  his  demand  convinced  him 
that  he  had  an  overpowering  majority,  and  might  safely 
put  the  question,  "  7s  Eutyches  orthodox  ?" 

Juvenal  of  Jerusalem,  stifling,  like  the  rest,  his  convic- 
tions, voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  prelate  after  prelate 
followed  the  example  thus  set  them.  The  deposition  of 
Eutyches  was  annulled,  and  he  was  pronounced  orthodox 
and  blameless. 

Then  came  the  second  question,  the  one  nearest  to  the 
heart  of  Dioscorus — "  Should  Flavian  and  Eusebius  suffer 
the  doom  pronounced  by  them  on  Eutyches  ?" 

The  monks  of  Eutyches  presented  a  petition,  setting 
forth  their  sufferings  under  the  sentence  now  proved  to 
have  been  unjust,  as  they  urged. 

They  had  renounced  all  worldly  dignities  to  serve  God 
as  monks,  and  they  had  been  laid  under  an  interdict 
Their  altar,  erected  by  Flavian  himself  six  months  before 
this  proceeding,  had  remained  without  the  Sacrifice,  and 
some  of  the  brethren  had  even  died  under  this  sentence. 
They  add,  "  The  feast  of  our  Lord's  Nativity  saw  us  in 
tears ;  the  day  of  Epiphany,  the  day  of  the  Passion,  the 
holy  night,  and  the  day  of  the  Eesurrection  found  us  stfll 
in  the  same  misery,  and  cut  off  from  the  Holy  Mysteries." 
.  They,  therefore,  demanded  the  punishment  of  Flavian, 
and  they  appealed  to  one  who  was  only  too  anxious  to 
grant  their  request    The  traditional  jealousy  between  the 
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two  great  sees,  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  now  reached 
its  height;  it  had  animated  Theophilus  against  S.  Chry- 
sostom,  S.  Cyril  against  Nestorius;  and  now  Dioscorus 
eclipsed  all  his  predecessors  by  the  eagerness  with  which, 
as  president  of  the  council,  he  proclaimed,  with  the  most 
flagrant  injustice,  that  Flavian  and  Eusebius  had  fallen 
under  the  anathema  of  that  decree  of  Ephesus  which 
forbade  any  tampering  with  the  Faith  of  Nicaea,  and  pro- 
nounced the  deposition  of  them  both. 

But  although  the  bishops,  in  their  fear  of  this  arrogant 
patriarch,  had  acquitted  a  guilty  man,  they  hesitated  to 
condemn  an  innocent  one.  Flavian  disclaimed  the  autho- 
rity of  his  unprincipled  opponent;  while  the  Bishop  of 
Iconium  clasped  the  knees  of  Dioscorus,  and  entreated  him 
not  to  proceed;  but,  rising  to  his  full  height,  Dioscorus 
cried  out,  "  Take  notice,  he  who  will  not  sign  this  deposi- 
tion shall  have  to  deal  with  me ;  although  you  should  cut 
my  tongue  out,  duty  compels  me  to  pronounce  this  depo- 
sition. Would  you  make  a  sedition?   WTierearethecountst" 

At  these  latter  words,  as  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  which 
doubtless  it  was,  in  rushed  the  military  armed  with  swords 
and  clubs  and  carrying  chains  and  fetters,  which  it  is  evi- 
dent must  have  been  in  readiness  for  the  occasion. 

They  were  followed  by  a  yet  more  formidable  mob  of 
Egyptian  monks  and  parabolani,  wild  as  savages,  and  in 
their  lawless  fanaticism  ready  for  any  deed  of  violence, 
so  utterly  had  they  lost  sight  of  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity. 

The  bishops,  who  had  dared  to  side  with  Flavian  ever  so 
slightly,  were  struck  with  clubs  and  loaded  with  fetters, 
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amidst  a  storm  of  oaths  and  curses,  but  the  full  violence  of 
the  storm  fell  upon  that  unhappy  prelate  himself!  He  was 
knocked  down,  and  as  he  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  church 
(for  be  it  remembered  all  this  took  place  in  the  church  of 
the  "Theotokos")  some  kicked  him,  others  trampled  upon 
him,  whilst  the  abbot  Barsumas,  standing  over  the  pros- 
trate bishop,  cried  aloud,  "  Stab  him,  stab  him  !" 

The  other  bishops,  alas !  lacked  that  spirit  which  once 
animated  the  martyrs.  They  weakly  yielded  to  their  op- 
pressors, overcome  by  pain  and  fear;  they  obeyed  the 
tyrant  of  Alexandria,  and  one  after  the  other  signed  with 
trembling  hands  the  deposition  of  the  unhappy  Flavian. 
All,  save  a  few,  who  resisted  a  few  hours  longer,  but  locked 
up  in  the  church,  yielded  before  the  set  of  sun. 

Only  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  "  amongst  the  faithless 
faithful  found" — the  noble  Eoman  deacon  Hilarus.  But 
they  sought  to  take  his  life ;  and  effecting  his  escape  with 
great  difficulty,  he  hid  in  obscure  lodgings,  and,  travelling 
hy  bye-paths,  succeeded  in  escaping  his  pursuers,  who 
scoured  the  country  in  search  of  him.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  he  reached  home,  after  great  privations,  borne  with 
heroic  endurance,  and  detailed  the  proceedings  to  the 
astonished  and  indignant  Leo.  It  was  no  council ;  it  was 
a  " Latrocinium" — a  den  of  robbers — cried  the  Pope;  and 
posterity  has  recognized  the  justice  of  the  appellation. 

One  thing  neither  Leo  nor  Hilarus  knew  at  the  moment 
— the  unhappy  Flavian  was  no  more.  He  died  of  the 
brutal  injuries  he  had  received,  at  an  obscure  village  in 
Lydia,  to  which  they  had  banished  him  only  three  days 
after  the  scene  we  have  faintly  endeavoured  to  describe. 
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Neither  did  the  bishops,  who  had  so  weakly  yielded, 
wholly  escape;  many  of  them,  including  Domnus  of 
Antioch,  were  deposed  on  the  charge  of  having  treated 
the  memory  of  Cyril  with  irreverence — a  strange  charge 
for  Dioscorus  to  bring  forward. 

There  was  great  joy  amongst  the  Eutychians,  and  the 
Alexandrian  prelate,  whose  immoralities  were  notorious, 
was  exalted  as  a  man  of  God,  a  defender  of  His  people ; 
but  their  day  of  power  was  short. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   EUTYCHIAN   CONTROVERSY  AND  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  CHALCEDON. 

A.D.  451. 

"EpDICTS,  issued  in  the  name  of  Theodosius  the  youngpr 
-L'^  and  Valentinian  III.,  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the 
Latrocinium,  and  placed  the  deposed  bishops  and  their 
followers  under  the  ban  of  the  civil  power,  commanding 
that  no  one  should  succour  or  assist  them,  and  that  their 
mitings  should  be  burned. 

In  spite  of  these  edicts,  S.  Leo  showed  an  unwavering 
opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Eutychians.  Hilarus 
arrived  at  Eome  in  September,  after  escaping  many  perils, 
and  in  October  a  synod  was  held  at  Borne,  which  pro- 
nounced the  proceedings  at  Ephesus  null  and  void. 

Several  letters  were  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  S.  Leo 
and  the  synod;  the  first  to  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
which  complained  of  the  violent  and  tyrannical  measures 
adopted  by  Dioscorus,  and  of  the  irregularity  of  the  whole 
proceedings,  and  besought  him,  in  conjunction  with  Valen- 
tinian, to  order  a  general  council  to  be  held  in  Italy,  which 
should  decide  the  question. 

Another  letter  to  Pulcheria  complains  that  the  "Tome 
of  S.  Leo"  was  not  allowed  to  be  read.    A  third,  to  the 
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clergy  and  laity  of  Constantinople,  beseeches  them  to 
continue  steadfast  in  faith,  and  not  to  recognize  another 
bishop  while  Flavian  yet  lived ;  for  the  news  of  his  death 
had  not  yet  reached  the  Western  Church.  Indeed,  a 
special  letter  of  consolation  was  addressed  to  him  per- 
sonally by  S.  Leo. 

Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  who  had  also  been  deposed  by 
Dioscorus,  in  the  name  of  the  council,  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Leo,  in  which  he  earnestly  protested  against  so  unjust 
a  sentence  pronounced  against  him  in  his  absence,  after  an 
episcopate  of  twenty-six  years,  during  which  he  asserted 
that  none  of  his  clergy  had  ever  appealed  to  a  civil  court, 
and  heresy  had  been  so  completely  extirpated  that  not  a 
heretic  remained  unconverted  within  the  eight  hundred 
parishes  of  his  vast  diocese. 

On  the  approach  of  the  feast  of  S.  Peter,  A.D.  450,  the 
emperor  Valentinian  III.,  attended  by  his  mother,  Placidia, 
and  the  empress  Eudoxia,  came  from  Eavenna  to  keep  the 
festival  in  Eome.  On  the  day  of  the  festival,  Leo  and 
his  suffragans,  who  had  assembled  at  Eome  for  this  so- 
lemnity, addressed  themselves  solemnly  from  the  altar  to 
the  imperial  party,  imploring  them  earnestly  not  to  look 
on  unmoved  while  the  Faith  was  in  such  danger. 

Valentinian  was  greatly  moved  by  this  appeal,  and  wrote 
at  once  t6  Theodosius  upon  the  subject,  while  Placidia  also 
wrote  with  similar  intent  to  Pulcheria.  But  Theodosius 
had  taken  his  course.  He  honestly  believed  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  had  been  perfectly  regular,  being 
deceived  by  the  Eutychians,  and  replied  that  Flavian  and 
his  adherents  deserved  their  fate,  that  the  results  of  the 
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council  had  been  excellent,  and  that  the  whole  East  was 
now  united  in  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 

But  the  obstacle  was  suddenly  removed.  On  the  29th 
of  July,  in  the  same  year,  Theodosius  died,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-second  of  a  reign,  during 
which  he  had  ever  been  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, although  he  had  lacked  the  wisdom  and  energy  so 
needed  at  such  a  period. 

His  sister,  Pulcheria,  succeeded ;  but  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  novelty,  which  would  attach  itself  to  the  sole 
rule  of  an  empress,  she  married  one  Marcian,  a  general  of 
great  reputation,  and,  like  herself,  a  zealous  Catholic. 

The  eunuch  Chrysaphius,  who  had  poisoned  the  late 
emperor's  mind  against  Flavian,  and  had  been  the  ally  of 
Dioscorus,  was  deposed  from  his  office,  and  banished  to  a 
distant  island,  where  he  was  afterwards  put  to  death— a 
punishment  due  to  his  many  crimes. 

The  legates  of  Pope  Leo  now  arriving  met  with  a  most 
favourable  reception.  Anatolius,  the  successor  of  Flavian, 
although  appointed  through  the  influence  of  Dioscorus, 
warmly  espoused  the  true  Faith,  and  caused  a  synod  to  he 
held  at  once  at  Constantinople,  wherein  both  STestorius 
and  Eutyches  were  anathematized,  and  Anatolius  signed 
the  Tome  of  S.  Leo. 

Under  the  united  influence  of  Leo  and  Anatolius,  Mar- 
tian and  Pulcheria  summoned  a  general  council  to  undo 
the  mischief  of  the  Latrocinium.  Leo  particularly  wished 
that  it  should  be  held  in  Italy,  but  Marcian  earnestly 
desired  that  it  should  take  place  in  his  dominions,  and 
it  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Nicaea  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. a.d.  451. 
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Meanwhile  the  body  of  Flavian  was  brought,  by  the 
emperor's  orders,  to  Constantinople,  and  interred,  with 
great  solemnity  and  honour,  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles 
amongst  his  predecessors. 

The  bishops  had  already  assembled  at  Nicaea,  when 

letters  came  from  Marcian  requesting  them  to  hold  the 

council  at  Chalcedon;  since  affairs  of  state,  of  urgent 

importance,  would  not  suffer  him  to  leave  for  Nicsea,  and 

the  legates  of  S.  Leo  desired  his  presence  to  restrain  the 

>  

probable  violence  of  the  Eutychians. 

The  bishops  having  arrived  from  Nicsea,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  imperial  court  from  Constantinople,  the 
Fourth  General  Council  assembled  at  Chalcedon  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Euphemia  the  martyr,  situated  outside  the 
city,  on  the  sea  coast.  The  situation  was  strikingly  beau- 
tiful; behind,  rose  mountains  clothed  with  wood,  and  before 
them,  across  the  narrow  Bosphorus,  lay  the  magnificent 
city  of  Constantinople,  forming  a  glorious  spectacle  from 
the  elevation  on  which  the  church  was  built. 

The  entrance  to  the  church  was  through  a  large  open 
court  or  peristylium,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  supported 
by  pillars.  Beyond  the  Basilica,  rose  a  lofty  dome  sup- 
ported by  columns,  around  which  were  galleries  for  the 
people  who  attended  to  pray.  Underneath  the  dome  was 
the  tomb  of  the  saint,  a  silver  shrine,  near  which  hung  a 
large  painting  of  her  martyrdom,  and  it  was  commonly 
believed  that  miracles  were  wrought  there. 

Here;  on  the  eighth  of  October,  A.D.  451,  assembled  the 
largest  of  the  General  Councils  of  the  Church,  the  whole 
number  of  bishops  present,  or  represented,  amounting  to 
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six  hundred  and  thirty.  The  secular  power  was  represented 
by  nineteen  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire. 

Before  the  altar  screen  sat  the  imperial  representatives, 
on  their  left  the  legate  of  Leo ;  and,  in  order,  Anatdixa 
of  Constantinople,  Maximus  of  Antioch,  and  the  other 
Eastern  bishops ;  on  their  right,  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria, 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  bishops  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine.    The  Gospel  was  placed  in  the  centre. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  the  legates 
arose  and  protested  against  the  presence  of  Dioscorus 
amongst  the  judges,  and  after  some  discussion,  he  was 
bidden  by  the  magistrates  to  leave  his  place,  and  take  a 
seat  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  as  one  under  accusation. 

Eusebius,  the  accuser  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  now 
advanced,  and  conjured  the  council  to  allow  his  petition 
to  be  read.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  wrongfully 
deposed  by  Dioscorus,  and  that  Flavian  had  been 
murdered,  while  the  Catholic  Faith  had  been  depraved. 
His  request  was  granted,  and  he  too  sat  in  the  midst 

Then  the  Acts  of  the  Latrocinium  were  read,  not 
without  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  Dioscorus,  after 
which  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  was  ordered  to  take  his  place 
in  the  assembly. 

A  fearful  uproar  ensued.  The  moment  Theodoret 
appeared,  the  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  exclaimed, 
"  Away  with  the  Jew !  Away  with  the  blasphemer,  the 
Nestorian ! "  while  in  retaliation  the  orthodox  cried  out, 
"Nay;  rather  turn  out  Dioscorus,  with  his  train  of 
Manichseans  and  murderers !  Drive  out  the  murderer, 
Dioscorus ! " 
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Theodoret,  however,  took  his  seat  in  the  midst,  as  a 
plaintiff  rather  than  a  judge,  and  the  proceedings  were 
continued. 

Dioscorus  now  declared  that  he  alone  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  doings  at  the  Latrocinium,  that  the  whole 
council  approved  it  by  word  and  by  writing,  and  Theo- 
dosius  confirmed  it;  to  which  the  Easterns  replied, 
"  Nobody  consented  to  it.  We  were  forced  by  blows  to 
sign  a  blank  paper  while  soldiers  stood  over  us  with  clubs 
and  swords.     The  soldiers  deposed  Flavian ! " 

The  Bishop  of  Ephesus  further  testified  that  three 
hundred  monks  tried  to  kill  him  because  he  had  given 
hospitality  to  Eusebius,  and  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
stir  from  the  church  until  he  had  subscribed  the  con- 
demnation of  Flavian. 

When  the  reader  of  the  Acts  of  the  Latrocinium  came 
to  the  mention  of  the  Tome  of  S.  Leo,  the  Archdeacon 
iEtius  cried  out,  "  Dioscorus  swore  seven  times  before  us 
all  that  it  should  be  read,  but  it  was  not ;  therefore  he  is 
perjured."  Others  took  up  the  same  cry,  and  Dioscorus 
strove  to  evade  the  question  in  vain. 

It  was  also  proved  that  he  had  prevented  any  other 
notaries  than  his  own  from  taking  notes,  and  that  his 
notaries  had  taken  the  writing  materials  from  others  with 
such  violence  as  to  break  their  fingers. 

Still,  Dioscorus  made  a  desperate  fight.  He  reviled 
those  who  had  weakly  yielded  to  him,  as  cowards,  who 
lacked  the  spirit  of  martyrs.  He  insisted  that  in  con- 
demning him  they  condemned  Cyril,  and  also  Gregory 
and  Athanasius.    "I  am  ejected  with  the  fathers/'  he 
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said.  The  truth  was,  that  he  quoted  their  writings  apart 
from  the  context,  and  thus  affixed  a  different  sense  to 
them. 

The  injustice  of  the  condemnation  of  Flavian  was  now 
completely  proved,  and  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of 
Dioscorus  were  so  evident,  that  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  other  bishops  of  Palestine,  followed  by  numerous 
others,  including  some  of  his  own  suffragans,  formally 
ranged  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  council, 
and  the  tyrannical  patriarch  was  left  with  only  thirteen 
bishops  to  support  him. 

The  constant  reference  to  the  Latrocinium  by  the 
bishops  made  it  evident  how  deeply  the  iron  had  entered 
into  their  souls  on  that  occasion.  Not  one  bitter  speech 
or  deed  of  violence  was  suppressed. 

Sometimes  Dioscorus  vainly  denied  the  facts ;  some- 
times he  taunted  hig  opponents  with  their  cowardice, 
since  they  had  not  dared  to  suffer  for  what  they  now 
affirmed  to  have  been  their  belief. 

Thus  the  exciting  contest  was  prolonged  until  darkness 
prevailed,  and  the  session  proceeded  for  a  time  by  the 
light  of  tapers.48 

At  length  the  imperial  commissioners  pronounced  it 
evident  that  Flavian  and  Eusebius  had  been  unjustly  de- 
posed, and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  leaders  in  the 
late  council  should  share  the  fate  they  had  so  unjustly 
inflicted.  One  day,  they  said,  had  sufficed  to  clear  the 
memory  of  the  sufferers,  and  to  fix  the  guilt  on  their 
accusers ;  the  question  of  faith  might  be  referred  to  the 
second  session.    Dioscorus  was  placed  under  arrest,  from 
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a  not  unnatural  apprehension  that  he  might  leave  the 
city  and  take  refuge  amongst  his  followers  at  Alexandria, 
where  the  hand  of  justice  could  scarcely  have  reached 
him. 

At  the  second  session,  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Tome 
of  S.  Leo  was  read,  at  the  close  of  which  the  assembled 
bishops  cried  out,  "  This  is  the  faith  of  the  fathers ;  this  is 
the  faith  of  the  apostles ;  we  all  thus  believe ;  anathema 
to  him  who  believes  otherwise !  Thus  Cyril  taught ;  the 
teaching  of  Cyril  and  Leo  is  one.  Peter  hath  spoken  by 
Leo;  why  was  not  this  read  at  Ephesus?"  But  as  some 
of  the  bishops  wished  for  some  time  fully  to  read  and 
inwardly  digest  the  Tome,  the  question  of  its  acceptance 
as  the  Faith  of  the  council  was  deferred  for  five  days. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  third  session  was  held ;  the 
magistrates  were  absent,  and  the  trial  of  Dioscorus  was 
conducted  in  due  canonical  form. 

Twice  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council, 
but  in  vain.  First  he  said  his  guards  would  not  permit 
him,  and  when  this  objection  was  removed,  demanded  that 
the  magistrates  should  again  be  present,  which  was  not 
conceded. 

In  the  meantime,  certain  clergy  and  laity  from  Alexan- 
dria presented  petitions  against  Dioscorus,  and  begged  that 
their  accusations  might  be  heard.  The  council  ordered 
them  to  be  admitted,  and  the  deacon  Theodoras  first  made 
his  accusation,  charging  Dioscorus  with  heresy,  tyranny, 
and  immorality.  "  He  is  a  heretic,  an  Origenist,  and  blas- 
phemes the  Holy  Trinity.  He  has  committed  murders, 
cut  down  trees,  burned  and  pulled  down  houses ;  he  has 
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ever  led  an  infamous  life,  as  I  am  prepared  to  prove. 
Lastly,  when  at  Nicsea,  in  company  with  ten  bishops  from 
Egypt,  whom  he  forced  to  sign  their  names  by  compul- 
sion, he  presumed  to  excommunicate  the  Holy  See  of 
Home." 

Ischyrion,  another  Alexandrian  deacon,  stated  that  the 
emperors  were  accustomed  to  send  corn  to  the  churches  in 
Libya,  both  to  provide  for  the  "  Bloodless  Sacrifice"  and  to 
comfort  the  poor  and  needy ;  but  Dioscorus  appropriated 
the  corn,  and  sold  it  at  a  high  price,  so  that  the  Sacrifice 
could  not  be  offered,  and  the  poor  and  needy  were  deprived 
of  their  comforts.  A  lady  named  Peristeria  had  left  large 
sums  for  charitable  purposes;  Dioscorus  gave  it  to  the 
dancing  women  connected  with  the  theatre.  His  in- 
continence was  so  notorious  that  he  had  been  openly 
denounced  by  the  people  of  Alexandria.  Ischyrion,  in 
common  with  all  the  friends  of  Cyril,  had  suffered  griev- 
ously. But  indeed  the  intense  malice  of  Dioscorus  towards 
the  friends  of  his  sainted  predecessor  was  folly  proved  by 
the  nephews  of  S.  Cyril,  who  had  been  deprived,  in  com- 
pany with  their  whole  kindred,  of  all  they  possessed;  so 
that  they  had  been  driven  to  take  refuge  at  Constantinople, 
where,  at  the  request  of  Dioscorus,  Chrysaphius  took  in 
hand  the  office  of  persecutor.  He  had  even  in  his  spite 
prohibited  them  from  attending  the  public  baths,  or  from 
buying  bread.  But  a  layman,  Sophronius,  had  even  a  more 
scandalous  tale  of  oppression  to  relate,  and  brought  charges 
of  robbery,  adultery,  and  treason,  at  which  the  council 
might  well  stand  aghast.49 

They  cited  Dioscorus  to  appear  the  third  time,  and  cited 
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him  in  vain.  Therefore  he  was  condemned  in  his  absence 
(1)  for  his  misdemeanours ;  (2)  for  receiving  Eutyches  to 
communion;  (3)  for  his  conduct  at  Ephesus;  (4)  for  his 
pretended  excommunication  of  Leo;  (5)  for  refusing  to 
obey  the  citations  of  the  council.  Wherefore,  in  the  name 
of  the  Eoman  bishop,  of  S.  Peter,  and  of  the  council,  they 
sentenced  him  to  be  deprived  of  the  episcopal  degree  and 
every  ministerial  office. 

The  emperor  ratified  the  sentence,  and  banished  the 
guilty  patriarch  to  Gangra,  in  Paphlagonia,  where,  three 
years  later,  he  died. 

At  the  fourth  session,  on  the  17th  of  October,  the  council 
adopted  "the  Tome  of  S.  Leo  as  the  expression  of  their 
faith  in  the  Incarnation.  The  Egyptian  bishops,  thirteen 
in  number,  piteously  entreated,  and  hardly  obtained,  per- 
mission to  withhold  their  signatures  till  a  new  patriarch 
was  appointed  in  the  place  of  Dioscorus,  alleging  that 
otherwise  they  should  be  murdered  upon  their  return  to 
Egypt.  "  For  God's  sake,"  they  cried,  "  consider  our  grey 
hairs,  and  spare  ten  men  whose  lives  are  in  your  hands." 
Their  abject  entreaties  prevailed,  and  at  the  intercession 
of  the  magistrates,  they  were  allowed  to  tarry  at  Constan- 
tinople till  a  successor  was  appointed  to  Dioscorus.  Their 
apprehensions  were  not  without  foundation;  for  when  a 
successor  was  at  length  appointed,  most  fearful  conflicts 
took  place  between  the  troops  and  the  populace ;  so  that 
when  the  soldiers,  being  defeated,  took  refuge  in  an  old 
temple  of  Serapis,  the  multitude  set  it  on  fire,  and  they 
were  burned  alive.  Proterius,  who  succeeded,  had  ever  to 
be  attended  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  so  jealous  were  the 
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people  of  any  foreign  interference  with  their  ecclesiastical 
independence  and  dignity.60 

Barsumas,  with  eighteen  of  his  followers,  begged  permis- 
sion to  retain  their  posts,  but  were  simply  allowed  a  month 
to  recant.  They  refused  to  do  so,  and  went  into  exfle. 
Barsumas  was  received  by  the  council  with  the  cry, "  To  the 
amphitheatre  with  the  murderer."  It  was  scarcely  unjust 

At  the  fifth  session,  the  decree  of  the  council  concerning 
the  doctrine  in  dispute  was  finally  formulated.  Confirming 
the  Nicene  Creed,  it  asserted  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  errors  not  contemplated  at  Nicsea. 

It  adopted  the  Tome  of  S.  Leo  as  a  sufficient. bulwark 
against  the  opposite  errors  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches. 
It  affirmed  that  Christ  is  consubstantial  with  the  Father  as 
touching  His  Godhead,  with  us  as  touching  His  Manhood, 
and  that  He  is  "one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord;  the 
Only  Begotten  in  two  Natures ;  without  confusion,  change, 
division,  or  separation ;  the  difference  of  the  Natures  being 
in  no  wise  taken  away  by  reason  of  their  union,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  properties  of  each  Nature  being  preserved, 
and  meeting  in  one  Person  and  Hypostasis ;  so  that,  not 
being  divided  or  separated  in  two  Persons,  He,  one  and  the 
same,  is  the  only  begotten  Son,  Christ  our  Lord." 

Thus  having  defined  the  Faith,  the  council  enjoined  the 
penalties  of  excommunication  and  deposition  to  those  who 
should  hereafter  think  or  teach  otherwise. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  council  was  now 
accomplished,  but  there  were  many  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  well-being  of  the  Church  which  were 
settled  in  repeated  sessions  of  the  assembly. 
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At  the  sixth  session  the  Emperor  Marcian  appeared  in 
person,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  He  declared 
that  his  only  purpose  in  attending  the  council  was  to 
establish  the  Faith,  not  to  display  his  power.  The  emperor 
and  Pulcheria  were  hailed  as  a  new  "Constantine  and 
Helena,"  amidst  anathemas  against  Nestorius,  Eutyches, 
and  Dioscorus :  and  the  decrees  of  the  council  were 
solemnly  ratified.  Another  article  proposed  by  the  em- 
peror deserves  notice.  Expressing  approbation  of  the 
monastic  life,  it  prohibits  the  monks  from  acting  dis- 
orderly, or  mixing  themselves  up  with  ecclesiastical  or 
secular  affairs,  save  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  council 
signified  their  assent  by  acclamations,  doubtless  remem- 
bering Barsumas,  and  his  violence. 

The  seventh  synod  was  occupied  in  settling  matters 
concerning  jurisdiction. 

In  the  eighth,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  anathematized 
Nestorius,  and  was  by  unanimous  consent  restored  to  his 
see  as  an  orthodox  bishop.  He  had  never  consented  to 
this  anathema  before,  and  his  doing  so  now  must  be 
construed  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  previously 
erred,  noble  and  praiseworthy  as  was  the  general  course 
of  his  ministry. 

The  remaining  sessions  of  the  council  were  eight  in 
number.  At  the  fifteenth  session  the  famous  twenty- 
eighth  Canon  of  Chalcedon  was  passed,  which  assigned  to 
Constantinople  the  second  rank  in  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
upon  the  especial  ground  that  it  was  a  new  Kome. 

The  civil  greatness  of  Eome  was  thus  recognized  as  the 
source  of  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy — a  view  of  the 
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case  which  Leo  absolutely  refused  to  admit,  referring  the 
prerogatives  of  his  see  to  the  authority  derived  from 
S.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  whose  primacy  had, 
as  he  maintained,  descended  upon  his  successors.  He 
objected  again,  but  vainly,  to  the  degradation  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Antioch  to  the  third  and  fourth  rank,  insisting 
that  mere  temporal  greatness  could  not  confer  a  priority 
upon  Constantinople  over  the  sees  founded  by  the  Apostle* 
The  canon  was,  however,  enforced  by  the  Eastern  court  in 
spite  of  his  protestations. 

Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  was  awarded  the  dignity  of  patri- 
arch, with  authority  over  Palestine,  which  had  formerly 
been  dependent  upon  Antioch,  the  importance  of  the  holy 
city  having  greatly  risen  owing  to  the  growing  practice  of 
pilgrimage,  which  drew  visitors  from  every  country  to 
which  the  gospel  had  penetrated. 

The  sixteenth  session  closed  the  council,  and  finally, 
after  an  address  of  fervent  thanksgiving  to  the  emperor 
and  empress,  and  to  Leo,  the  worthy  successor  of  Peter, 
the  bishops  separated  on  the  first  of  November,  aj>.  451. 

The  decrees  oi  Chalcedon  were  received  by  the  whole 
Catholic  Church,  and  it  has  ever  been  accounted  the 
Fourth  (Ecumenical  Council.51  Eutyches  was  deposed  and 
banished  by  the  civil  power,  as  Dioscorus  had  already 
been,  and  their  names  disappear  from  the  history  of  the 
Church. 

The  year  451  is  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race;  not  only  for  the  great  council  which 
stereotyped  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  formed 
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a  bulwark  against  future  heresy,  but  because  about  the 
same  time  the  conquering  legions  of  the  Huns  met  with 
a  permanent  check,  and  Europe  was  saved  from  Asiatic 
barbarism.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  the  crisis.  The  question  was  to  be  decided,  whether 
Germans  and  Goths  should  frame  the  modern  kingdoms  of 
civilized  Europe  from  the  dismembered  fragments  of  the 
older  civilization,  or  whether  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  of 
Asia,  should  pass  under  the  sway  of  barbarians  as  ruthless 
as  Genghis  Khan  or  Tamerlane. 

So  terrible  was  their  progress,  that  Christians  as  well 
as  Pagans  looked  upon  their  leader  Attila  as  the  imper- 
sonification  of  the  avenging  wrath  of  God.  He  claimed 
to  be  the  descendant  of  Nimrod,  and  the  man-child 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  as  one  destined  to  rule  the 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Twelve  centuries  had  now  passed  since  the  foundation 
of  Eome  by  Eomulus,  and  the  common  belief  that  they 
were  to  be  the  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  empire  (derived 
from  the  vultures  of  Eomulus),  held  possession  of  every 
breast,  as  it  had  when  centuries  of  the  period  had  yet  to 
run  their  course.  Now  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
seemed  at  hand,  and  Attila  its  instrument. 

In  the  preceding  year,  he  had  set  his  forces  in  motion  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Western  provinces  of  the  empire,  even 
to  the  Atlantic,  intending  to  crush  the  Goths  unless  they 
would  join  his  standard,  and  then  to  descend  with  irre- 
sistible force,  like  an  avalanche,  from  the  Alps  on  the 
plains  of  Italy,  to  trample  under  foot  all  that  yet  lingered 
of  Koman  power. 

2  H 
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Early  in  a.d.  451,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Neckar  with  an  army  of  five  hundred 
thousand  men.  He  reached  Metz  on  Easter  Eve,  set  the 
city  on  fire,  butchered  the  whole  population,  and  massacred 
the  priests  at  the  foot  of  the  altars.  Nothing  escaped  the 
flames  save  the  oratory  of  S.  Stephen.  In  rapid  succes- 
sion Eheims,  Cambray,  Besanqon,  Langres,  and  Auxene 
shared  the  same  fate.  At  Paris,  the  alarm  was  so  great 
that  the  inhabitants  thought  of  evacuating  the  city;  but 
S.  Genevieve  exhorted  them  to  put  their  trust  in  God,  and 
give  themselves  to  His  protection,  assuring  them  He  would 
hear  their  prayers.  The  Huns,  in  fact,  did  not  come  near 
Paris,  but  directed  their  course  to  Orleans,  the  heroic 
defence  of  which  city,  perhaps,  saved  the  civilized  world. 

The  city  had  fortunately  been  strengthened  by  recent 
fortifications,  and  the  assaults  of  the  Huns  were  vigorously 
repelled  by  the  faithful  valour  of  its  soldiers  and  citizens. 
The  pastoral  diligence  of  Anianus,  a  bishop  of  primitive 
sanctity  and  consummate  prudence,  exhausted  every  source 
of  spiritual  comfort  to  support  their  courage  until  the 
arrival  of  succour.  After  an  obstinate  siege  the  walls 
were  shaken  by  the  battering  rams.  The  Huns  had  already 
occupied  the  suburbs,  and  all  the  people  who  could  not 
bear  arms  lay  prostrate  in  player.  Anianus  despatched  a 
trusty  messenger  to  the  ramparts  to  look  for  the  expected 
succour.  Twice  he  returned  without  any  intelligence  of 
approaching  aid ;  but  the  third  time  he  mentioned  a  small 
cloud  which  he  had  dimly  discerned  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon.  "  It  is  the  aid  of  God,"  exclaimed  the  bishop  in 
a  tone  of  pious  confidence,  and  the  whole  multitude  took 
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up  the  cry.  The  remote  object  grew  larger  each  moment. 
It  was  a  cloud  indeed,  but  of  dust,  and  betokened  the 
approach  of  an  army,  and  when  a  favourable  wind  blew 
aside  the  dust,  the  Eoman  squadrons  under  ^Etius,  and 
the  Gothic  followers  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
were  discovered  in  deep  array,  pressing  forward  to  the 
relief  of  Orleans. 

On  their  approach  Attila  immediately  raised  the  siege, 
and  sounded  the  trumpets  to  recall  his  troops  from  the 
pillage  of  the  city,  for  they  had  actually  entered.  His 
desperate  courage  was  guided  by  prudence,  and  he  re- 
treated till  he  reached  the  level  plains  of  Chalons,  whose 
smooth  surface  was  admirably  adapte'd  to  the  operations 
of  his  cavalry.  Here  he  consulted  his  soothsayers,  and 
it  is  said  they  foretold  his  own  defeat,  with  the  death  of 
his  principal  adversary,  and  he  accepted  the  equivalent, 
as  if  the  death  of  JEtius  would  be  bought  cheaply  even 
by  defeat. 

The  nations  from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic  were  now 
assembled  face  to  face,  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  world : 
the  declining  power  of  Eome  together  with  the  Gojbhs, 
who  from  its  foes  had  become  its  best  allies,  were  opposed  to 
the  hordes  of  Asiatic  and  European  barbarians  who  fought 
tinder  the  "  scourge  of  God."  The  last  gleam  of  sunset  fell 
that  day  on  the  arms  of  Eome,  once  victorious  on  so  many 
a  bloody  field,  and  now  victorious  in  a  struggle  for  which 
they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  posterity.  The  battle  was, 
however,  gained  through  the  valour  of  the  Visigoths ;  and 
their  King  Theodoric,  by  his  glorious  death,  fulfilled  the 
presages  of  Attila's  soothsayers. 
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The  Huns  were  only  saved  by  the  approaching  dark- 
ness, and  retired  within  the  circle  of  waggons  which 
fortified  their  camp,  while  three  hundred  thousand  slain, 
according  to  some  authors,  lay  on  the  bloody  field — a  gene- 
ration swept  away  in  a  day ! 

That  night  Attila  collected  all  the  spoil  he  had  taken 
and  the  rich  furniture  of  his  cavalry  into  an  immense 
pile,  determined,  if  his  entrenchments  should  be  forced,  to 
set  it  on  fire  and  die  in  the  flames,  rather  than  fall  by  the 
hands  of  the  foe  or  live  in  captivity. 

But  the  allies  respected  the  determination  of  their  foe^ 
and  although  some  of  the  Goths  were  eager  to  storm  the 
entrenchments,  yet  'the  prudence  of  iEtius  led  him  to 
decline  the  assault,  and  suffer  Attila  and  his  Huns  to 
retreat  without  molestation,  and  in  due  course  to  recroas 
the  Rhine.  His  retreat  confessed  the  last  victory  won 
in  the  name  of  Rome.  During  its  course  he  massacred 
alike  his  captives  and  hostages.  Two  hundred  young 
maidens  were  tortured  with  cruel  and  unrelenting  rage, 
and  their  unburied  limbs  abandoned  on  the  public  roads, 
a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures.     So  ended  the  invasion  of 

« 

GauL 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  demanding  in  marriage  the 
Princess  Honoria,  with  an  immense  dowry,  he  revenged 
the  rejection  of  his  proposal  by  an  invasion  of  Italy. 
Aquileia,  then  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  Adriatic, 
was  so  completely  destroyed  that  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion could  hardly  discover  its  ruins.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  Venice  was  founded  by  fugitives  from  the 
Huns. 
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Destroying  alike  city  and  village,  he  advanced  towards 
Rome,  when  Leo,  exposing  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his 
flock,  embraced  the  resolution  of  seeking  the  conqueror 
and  deprecating  his  wrath.  In  company  with  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Valentinian,  he  reached  the  host  of  Attila,  as  he 
lay  encamped  at  the  spot  whgre  the  Mincius  enters  the 
lake  Benacus,  trampling  with  his  Scythian  horse  the  farms 
of  Catullus  and  Virgil. 

The  pressing  eloquence  of  Leo,  his  majestic  aspect  and 
sacerdotal  robes,  excited  the  veneration  of  Attila  for  the 
spiritual  father  of  the  Christians. 

The  apparition  of  the  two  apostles,  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul, 
who  menaced  the  barbarian  with  instant  death  if  he 
rejected  the  prayer  of  their  successor,  is  (says  Gibbon)  one 
of  the  noblest  legends  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  He  was 
reminded  also  that  Alaric  did  not  long  survive  the  capture 
of  the  imperial  city,  and  his  mind,  superior  to  physical 
danger,  was  not  beyond  the  influence  of  supernatural 
terrors.  He  consented  to  receive  the  dowry  of  Honoria 
without  the  princess  herself,  and  retired  beyond  the 
Danube. 

Shortly  after  this  event  it  pleased  God  to  call  Attila  to 
his  account.  Forgetting  Honoria,  he  added  one  Hdico,  a 
beautiful  barbarian,  to  the  numerous  list  of  his  wives. 
On  the  morning  after  the  nuptials,  as  he  did  not  appear, 
they  became  alarmed,  broke  into  the  bed-chamber,  and 
found  the  bride  lamenting  her  own  danger  and  the  death 
of  the  king,  who  had  expired  during  the  night.  An 
artery  had  suddenly  burst,  and  the  monarch  had  expired, 
suffocated  appropriately  by  a  torrent  of  blood.    It  was 
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reported  at  Constantinople,  that  on  that  happy  night 
Marcian  had  beheld  in  a  dream  the  bow  of  Attila  broken 
asunder.  They  buried  him  with  barbaric  pomp  and  pagan 
rite,  sacrificing  human  victims,  and  throwing  the  spoils  of 
nations  into  his  grave.  But  after  his  death  the  empire  he 
had  founded  ceased  to  ex^t.  Each  chieftain  became  an 
independent  potentate,  and  the  sons  of  the  conqueror 
fought  for  every  province  of  Germany  or  Scythia. 

The  death  of  Attila  was  shortly  followed'  by  that  of  his 
great  adversary  iEtius,  who  was  stabbed  by  Valentinian 
III.  himself  during  a  personal  interview,  in  which  his 
haughty  language  exasperated  the  feeble,  yet  vicious, 
prince,  and  the  attendants  completed  the  deed  their  royal 
master  had  begun. 

Pierced  by  a  hundred  wounds,  he  died  by  the  hands 
of  the  monarch  whose  throne  he  had  saved ;  a  bad,  yet  a 
great  man,  whose  calm  courage  and  prudent  administration 
had  for  a  short  time  delayed  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire. 

Vengeance,  however,  did  not  long  slumber.  On  the 
sixteenth  of  March,  a.d.  455,  during  some  military  sports, 
two  of  the  domestics  of  iEtius,  incited  by  one  Maximus, 
whom  the  emperor  had  deeply  injured,  rushed  suddenly 
upon  the  hapless,  yet  guilty  Valentinian,  and  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart,  in  the  presence  of  his  numerous  train,  not 
one  of  whom  interfered. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  last  Eoman  emperor  of  the 
family  of  the  great  Theodosius,  a  man  who  had  inherited 
the  vices,  without  the  virtues,  of  his  predecessors. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

A.D.  455-476. 

rPHUi  death  of  Valentinian  was  the  immediate  cause 
-*~  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  and  of  the  sack  of  Eome  by 
a  conqueror  yet  more  terrible  than  Alaric,  the  Vandal 
Genseric.  Having  already  acquired  a  fertile  territory 
in  Africa,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  for  a  distance 
which  required  ninety  days  to  traverse,  from  Tangier 
to  Tripoli,  he  formed  the  ambition  of  founding  a  great 
naval  power,  and  after  a  lapse  of  six  centuries,  fleets 
again  issued  from  Carthage  to  dispute  with  dying  Eome 
the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  Sicily  fell  as  it  had 
once  before  fallen  beneath  Carthaginian  prowess ;  Palermo 
was  sacked,  and  the  coasts  of  the  mainland  already  as- 
sailed, when  the  death  of  Valentinian  took  place. 

Under  the  administration  of  that  monarch,  the  Eoman 
government  had  become  every  day  less  formidable  to  its 
foes,  every  day  more  oppressive  to  its  unhappy  subjects. 
Taxes  were  multiplied  as  poverty  increased,  and  exacted 
both*  by  the  use  of  torture  and  the  confiscation  of  goods ; 
so  that  the  poorer  classes  looked  upon  the  barbarians  as 
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their  deliverers.  Had  all  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals 
been  swept  from  the  earth,  the  empire  must  still  have 
fallen  beneath  the  weight  of  its  crimes,  and  the  utter  cor- 
ruption of  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  from  the 
imperial  ministers  to  the  lowest  tax-gatherers. 

Valentinian  was  succeeded  by  Maximus,  who  had  in- 
stigated the  murder  of  his  predecessor ;  but  the  day  of  his 
accession  was  the  last  day  of  his  happiness.  "  Oh,  for- 
tunate Damocles,"  he  was  once  heard  to  exclaim,  "thy 
reign  began  and  ended  with  the  same  dinner !" 

But  he  took  the  most  fatal  step  when  he  forced  Eudoxia, 
the  widow  of  Valentinian,  to  marry  him,  while  she  sus- 
pected him  of  the  crime  which  he  had  actually  committed. 
Shortly  after  their  marriage  he  confessed  the  fatal  truth, 
and  Eudoxia  determined  upon  revenge.  Conscious  that 
she  could  not  obtain  aid  from  the  East,  she  sacrificed  her 
country  to  her  private  vengeance,  and  implored  the  aid 
of  Genseric.  The  invitation  was  at  once  accepted  with 
ferocious  joy,  and  before  Maximus  knew  his  danger,  the 
terrible  Vandals  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  he 
was  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  the  clamours  of  the  trembling 
and  exasperated  populace  of  the  imperial  city.  The  only 
hope  which  presented  itself  to  him  was  flight,  and  he  ex- 
horted his  senators  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  leave  the 
multitude  to  their  fate.  But  no  sooner  did  he  appeat  in 
the  streets  to  carry  out  this  perfidious  design  than  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of  stones,  and  his  mangled  body, 
torn  almost  out  of  human  shape  by  the  mob,  who  were 
led  by  the  domestics  of  Eudoxia,  was  cast  into  the  Tiber. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  tumult,  Genseric  boldly 
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advanced  from  the  port  of  Ostia  to  the  gates  of  the  defence- 
less city,  when,  instead  of  a  sally  of  the  Eoman  youth, 
there  issued  from  the  gates  an  unarmed  and  venerable 
procession,  formed  by  S.  Leo,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy. 
The  fearless  spirit  of  the  venerable  bishop,  his  eloquence, 
and  his  authority  as  the  father  of  Western  Christendom, 
prevailed  over  the  ferocity  of  Genseric  as  it  had  formerly 
prevailed  over  that  of  Attila,  and  the  Vandal  promised  to 
spare  the  unresisting,  to  protect  the  buildings  from  fire, 
and  to  exempt  the  captives  from  torture.  The  promise 
was  fairly  if  not  literally  kept,  and  Eome  again  owed  her 
deliverance  to  Christianity. 

But  her  treasures  of  art,  the  accumulated  spoil  of  ages, 
were  now  delivered  to  the  Vandals,  whose  blind  fury 
revenged  the  wrongs  of  the  earlier  Carthage.  During  the 
scenes  of  horror  and  woe  which  accompanied  that  awful 
devastation,  six  centuries  earlier,  Scipio,  gazing  upon 
the  flames,  is  stated  by  Polybius  to  have  repeated  the 
well-known  verses  in  which  Hector  prophesied  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  and  to  have  added,  "Troy  was  taken, 
Carthage  is  burning,  Home's  turn  may  come  next."  The 
fulfilment  of  the  foreboding  had  been  long  delayed,  but  it 
had  come  at  last;  and  the  avenger  issued  from  Carthage. 

Fourteen  days  and  nights  the  pillage  continued,  and  all 
that  remained  of  public  or  private  wealth,  of  sacred  or 
profane  treasure,  was  diligently  transported  on  board  the 
African  ships. 

Notably,  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  brought 
thence  by  Titus,  including  the  seven-branched  candlestick 
of  gold,  were  transferred  from  Borne  to  Carthage  ;58  and  so 
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rapacious  were  the  barbarians  that  when  they  had  removed 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  imperial  palace,  they  transported 
with  great  labour  the  brass  and  copper. 

Eudoxia,  the  guilty  cause  of  this  devastation,  advanced 
to  meet  Genseric  as  a  friend  and  deliverer,  but  was  rudely 
stripped  of  her  jewels,  and  compelled,  with  her  two 
daughters,  to  follow  the  haughty  Vandal  to  Carthage  as 
a  captive,  in  company  with  thousands  of  her  unhappy 
subjects,  the  unfeeling  barbarians  separating  parents  from 
children  and  wives  from  their  husbands.  When  they  had 
arrived  at  Carthage,'  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Borne,  the 
Vandals  allowed  their  unhappy  captives  to  suffer  the 
extremities  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  the  charity  of  the  bishop 
of  Carthage,  Deogratias,63  was  almost  their  sole  support. 
This  charitable  bishop  even  sold  the  silver  and  gold  vessels 
of  the  Church  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  his  afflicted 
fellow-Christians — purchasing  the  freedom  of  some,  and 
alleviating  the  slavery  of  others,  while  he  assisted  the 
wants  and  infirmities  of  a  captive  multitude.  By  his 
order,  two  spacious  churches  were  converted  into  hospitals, 
the  sick  were  distributed  in  convenient  beds,  and  liberally 
supplied  with  food  and  medicine.  The  aged  prelate 
repeated  his  visits,  both  by  day  and  night,  with  an 
assiduity  that  surpassed  his  strength,  and  a  tender  sym- 
pathy which  enhanced  the  value  of  his  services. 

From  this  period  the  glory  of  Borne  was  a  dream  of  the 
past.  She  had  permitted  the  barbarians,  without  any 
resistance,  to  plunder  her  capital,  of  every  article  of 
luxury  or  art  worth  the  trouble  of  removing.  She  had 
allowed  her  chosen  citizens,  the  flower  of  her  youth,  to  be 
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led  into  hopeless  captivity,  unable  to  raise  an  arm  in  their 
defence. 

Eight  sovereigns  in  succession  called  themselves  em- 
perors of  Eome  during  the  nineteen  years  succeeding  the 
Vandal  invasion,  A.D.  457-476 — Avitus,  Majorian,  Eicimer 
(or  Severus),  Anthemius,  Olybrius,  Glycerius,  Nepos,  and 
Augustulus.  Twice  during  this  period,  under  Majorian 
and  Anthemius,  attempts  were  made  to  recover  Africa ;  for 
its  loss  was  the  loss  of  the  very  granary  of  the  empire. 
On  the  second  occasion,  Leo,  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
who  had  succeeded  Marcian,  lent  the  assistance  of  his 
fleet  and  army ;  but  Genseric  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
former  with  fire-ships,  and  half  the  latter  was  left  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

After  the  failure  of  this  enterprise,  the  Vandals  became 
the  absolute  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  pirates 
of  all  nations  took  pay  under  their  flag.  like  the  North- 
men of  the  German  Ocean,  they  kept  the  whole  sea-coast 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  terror,  which  did  not  cease  till  the 
Eoman  empire  was  no  more.  Before  the  death  of  Genseric, 
A.D.*  477,  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  warlike  fame,  he 
beheld  the  final  extinction  of  the  Empire  of  the  West. 

Augustulus,  son  of  Orestes,  was  the  last  who  bore  the 
once  proud  title  of  emperor  of  Eome.  Conquered  by 
Odoacer,  son  of  Edecon,  king  of  a  tribe  of  barbarians 
known  as  the  Scyrri,  he  purchased  an  inglorious  existence 
upon  the  condition  of  becoming  the  instrument  of  his  own 
disgrace.  He  signified  his  resignation  to  the  Senate,  and 
under  pressure  from  Odoacer,  who  had  resolved  to  abolish 
the  vain  phantom  of  a  Western  Empire,  the  Senate  wrote 
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to  Zeno,  now  emperor  of  the  East,  disclaiming  the  wish 
to  keep  up  any  longer  the  shadow  of  an  imperial  suc- 
cession in  Italy.  In  their  own  name  and  that  of  the 
people,  they  expressed  the  desire  that  the  seat  of  "uni- 
versal empire"  should  be  transferred  to  Constantinople. 
Zeno,  after  some  demur,  received  the  ambassadors,  and 
consented  to  sanction  their  submission  to  Odokcer,  who 
took  the  title  of  King  of  Italy.  Odoacer  propitiated  the 
emperor  with  the  present  of  the  imperial  ensigns,  the 
sacred  ornaments  of  the  throne  of  the  Caesars ;  and  the 
shadow  of  power  departed,  as  the  substance  had  long  since 
departed,  from  the  city  of  the  seven  hills.64 

The  causes  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Borne,  and  of  her 
ruin  and  decay,  are  the  same  which  have  similarly  in- 
fluenced the  formation  and  decay  of  all  the  great  nations 
of  antiquity. 

The  arts  of  war,  the  practice  of  stern  virtue,  the  self- 
denial,  the  heroic  self-devotion  and  courage,  by  which 
Eome  rose  to  fame,  prostrated  beneath  her  feet  the  necks 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  she 
sat  supreme  over  the  world,  the  mistress  of  the  nations; 
but  she  had  already  begun  to  learn,  from  the  effeminate 
races  she  had  conquered,  the  arts  of  luxury  and  the  un- 
bounded sensuality  which  had  worked  their  ruin,  and 
having  the  power  of  unlimited  indulgence  in  all  thai 
could  minister  to  the  lusts  of  depraved  hearts,  she  utterly 
lost  the  purity  which  had  distinguished  her  early  citizens. 
The  result  was  obvious.  Her  sons  lost  their  manhood  by 
degrees,  until  they  paid  barbarians  to  wield  the  weapons 
they  could  wield  no  longer  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
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and  fell  at  length  by  the  hands  of  their  savage  allies  and 
their  kinsfolk. 

Christianity  had  saved  countless  individuals  from  this 
miserable  slavery  to  the  flesh ;  but  it  could  not  do  more, 
for  the  state,  nominally  Christian,  yet  retained  the  worst 
abuses  derived  from  the  Pagan  emperors,  until  finally  the 
deserts  yielded  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals  like  locusts,  and 
the  empire  felL  Christianity  had,  however,  reached  and 
softened  the  rude  conquerors,  and  if  it  could  not  avert 
destruction  from  the  nation,  it  had  at  least  broken  the 
violence  of  the  fall,  and  mollified  the  ferocious  temper  of 
the  conquerors. 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  the  secular  history  of  the 
empire,  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  spiritual,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  formation  of  the  great  future 
kingdoms  of  England,  France,  and  Spain. 

Whilst  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa  yielded  an 
easy  prey  to  the  barbarians,  the  Britons,  deserted  by  their 
.Roman  lords,  and  deprived  of  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
who  had  been  drawn  from  the  island  to  serve  in  foreign 
wars,  maintained  for  upwards  of  a  century  ^  desperate 
struggle  against  the  formidable  pirates  who  assailed  them 
on  every  side. 

The  cities,  which  had  been  fortified  with  great  skill,  were 
defended  with  stubborn  resolution;  the  advantages  of 
ground,  morass,  or  mountain,  skilfully  used;  and  the  nume- 
rous defeats  of  the  Saxons,  in  spite  of  their  overwhelming 
numbers,  are  sufficiently  evident  from  the  discreet  silence 
of  their  annals,  and  the  few  authentic  traditions  which 
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survive  to  tell  us  how  dearly  our  predecessors  sold  their 
lives  and  possessions.  It  took  thirty-five  years  for  Hengist 
to  conquer  Kent  The  whole  life  of  Cerdic  barely  sufficed 
for  the  conquest  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  when  a  century  had  elapsed,  the  Britons  still  possessed 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Western  Coast,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Cornwall ;  while 
many  of  the  inland  cities  yet  held  out  against  our  bar- 
barous ancestors. 

But  resistance,  if  it  cannot  be  successful,  serves  but  to 
increase  the  miseries  of  the  vanquished ;  and  conquest  has 
never  been  more  dreadful  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons, 
who  hated  alike  the  valour  and  the  Faith  of  their  enemies. 

The  fields  of  battle  might  be  traced  by  monuments  of 
bones  for  generations.  The  fallen  towers  and  walls  were 
reddened  by  carnage,  and  the  conquered  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  survive  the  assault  ruthlessly  massacred, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  as  at  Anderida,  the 
modern  Pevensey,  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  tells 
us  with  dread  simplicity :  "  This  year  (490)  Ella  and  Cissa 
besieged  Anderida  (Andredes  Ceaster),  and  slew  all  who 
dwelt  ther^  so  that  not  one  Briton  remained  there  aliva" 

After  the  destruction  of  the  principal  cities,  the  British 
bishops  retired  with  their  flocks,  such  at  least  as  survived, 
to  the  fastnesses  of  the  West.  Even  the  remembrance  of 
Christianity  was  abolished,  and  the  land  was  again  over- 
spread with  the  dense  darkness  of  heathenism. 

The  very  language  of  the  Eomanized  Britons  seemed 
obliterated ;  the  titles  of  honour,  the  political  institutions, 
all  disappeared,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  simple  order 
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-which  had  existed  amongst  the  shepherds  or  pirates  of 
Germany. 

Far  more  mild  and  merciful  was  the  fate  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  GauL  Their  disposition  was  less  warlike  than  that 
of  the  Britons,  and  they  bent  before  the  storm  instead 
of  resisting  till  they  broke  beneath  it;  so  that  by  slow 
degrees  the  conquering  Franks  and  the  conquered  Gauls 
became  one  people,  and  united  to  form  the  modern  king- 
dom of  France.  The  darkest  hour  Gaul  ever  knew  was 
that  of  the  "  scourge  of  God,"  the  ruthless  Attila ;  but  it 
passed  away  as  we  have  related,  and  the  formation  of  the 
future  kingdom  was  at  hand. 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  had  married  a  Christian 
princess,  Clotilda,  a  Catholic,  and  zealous  for  God ;  so 
that  from  the  hour  of  her  marriage  she  gave  her  whole 
thoughts  to  the  conversion  of  her  heathen  husband,  and 
wearied  heaven  with  prayer. 

At  length,  in  the  year  496,  her  labours  were  rewarded. 
In  an  hour  of  extreme  danger,  almost  worsted  in  battle 
by  the  Alemanni,  Clovis,  like  Constantine,  vowed  that  if 
he  obtained  victory  he  would  devote  his  future  life  to  the 
God  of  Clotilda.  A  decisive  victory  followed,  and  the 
King  of  the  Franks,  with  three  thousand  of  his  bravest 
warriors,  was  baptized  by  the  Bishop  S.  Eemigius  in  the 
cathedral  of  Eheims.  So  marvellously  was  he  struck  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  Catholic  worship,  by  the  mystic  odour 
of  incense,  the  wreathy  clouds  of  perfumed  smoke  which 
veiled  the  altar,  gleaming  with  its  lights,  and  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  hymns,  that  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the 
bishop  with  a  visible  tremour,  and  exclaimed,  "  Is  this 
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heaven  ? "  "  No,"  replied  Kemigius,  "  but  it  is  the  portal 
thereof."  As  he  baptized  the  king,  he  added  the  remark- 
able words,  "Bow  thy  neck  in  meekness,  worship  that 
thou  hast  once  burnt,  burn  that  thou  hast  once  wor- 
shipped." 

It  is  again  recorded  that  this  founder  of  France,  when 
S.  Kemigius  read  to  him  the  story  of  the  Passion  from  the 
gospels,  broke  out  into  the  exclamation,  "Would  that  I 
had  been  there  with  my  gallant  Franks !  Speedily  would 
I  have  avenged  His  wrongs."  But  although  his  conversion 
did  not  proceed  from  very  enlightened  motives,  yet  it 
was  very  sincere,  and  Christianity  was  restored,  or  rather 
preserved,  to  Gaul.  His  religious  policy  was  chiefly 
directed  by  S.  Bemigius,  who  ruled  the  see  of  Bheims 
for  no  less  than  seventy-two  years,  dating  from  A.D.  46i 
The  career  of  Clovis  was  one  of  almost  unbroken  con- 
quest. At  its  commencement,  when  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  chief  of  the  Salian  Franks,  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  dominion  were  confined  to  Batavia,  Tournay,  and 
Arras,  and  even  at  his  baptism  his  army  did  not  exceed 
the  number  of  five  thousand  warriors.  The  victory  over  the 
Alemanni,  which  preceded  his  conversion,  was  followed  by 
the  annexation  of  their  whole  territory.  But  after  his 
baptism,  his  career  was  one  of  rapid  and  almost  unbroken 
conquest.  The  defeat  of  the  Burgundians,  whose  territory 
then  extended  from  the  Vosges  to  the  Mediterranean,  led 
eventually  to  the  incorporation  of  their  whole  dominions. 
His  last  victory  expelled  the  Arian  Visigoths  from  Gaul, 
save  that  they  were  allowed  to  retain  a  narrow  strip  of 
sea-coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees. 
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The  emperor  of  the  East  bestowed  upon  Clovis  the 
empty  honour  of  Eoman  consulship,  which,  however, 
pacified  his  Gallic  subjects,  accustomed  to  regard  that 
title  with  traditional  reverence.  Thus  Clovis  laid  the 
foundations  and  became  the*  first  monarch  of  France, 
ruling  over  a  territory  even  more  extensive  than  the 
modern  kingdom. 

Our  attention  must  next  be  given  to  Spain.  The 
Visigoths,  conquered  by  Clovis,  had  resigned  their  Gallic 
possessions,  but  they  were  amply  compensated  by  the 
conquest  and  sure  possession  of  the  peninsula  of  Spain. 
Their  predecessors,  the  Suevi  and  Vandals,  were  either 
expelled  or  permitted  to  remain  as  peaceable  subjects,  and 
for  three  centuries,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy  by  the  Saracens,  they  remained  in  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty. 

Their  voluntary  conversion  from  the  Arian  heresy  to 
the  Catholic  Faith  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Recared,  and 
from  that  time  the  Faith  of  Nicaea  knew  no  stouter 
defenders.  All  the  books  containing  the  Arian  heresies 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  Spanish 
monarch  bore  magnificent  gifts  to  the  successor  of  S.  Peter. 

The  state  of  the  Church  in  Africa  under  the  Vandals, 
at  the  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  was  most 
grievous;  the  cruel  task  of  subduing  the  religious  belief 
of  the  whole  population  was  seriously  undertaken  by 
Genseric  and  his  successors. 

In  his  early  youth,  that  tyrant  had  forsaken  the  orthodox 
Faith,  and  the  apostate,  like  most  other  apostates,  hated  the 
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Faith  he  had  forsaken  with  a  most  bitter  hatred.  He  was 
exasperated  to  feel  that,  although  he  had  subdued  the  amis 
of  the  Africans  in  the  field,  he  could  not  subdue  their  souls, 
and  that  those  who  had  yielded  before  his  secular  weapons 
defied  his  spiritual  ones. 

During  his  whole  life,  his  Catholic  subjects  were  op- 
pressed by  sanguinary  laws ;  but  it  was  not  until  his  death 
and  the  accession  of  his  son,  the  infamous  Hunneric,  that 
the  full  fury  of  the  storm  broke  upon  the  Faithful. 

This  infamous  prince  inherited  all  the  vices  without  the 
redeeming  qualities  of  Genseric,  and  his  savage  fury  was 
fatal  to  his  brother,  his  nephews,  and  the  friends  of  his  father. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  however,  he  affected 
toleration;  and  the  numerous  conversions  from  Arianism 
which  followed  the  ministrations  of  the  Catholic  bishop, 
Eugenius,  terrified  and  enraged  the  Arians.  Worsted  in 
argument,  they  prevailed  upon  Hunneric  to  issue  an  edict 
that  no  Vandal  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Catholic 
churches,  and  as  the  bishops  declined  to  enforce  it*  upon 
the  plea  that  the  House  of  God  was  open  to  all,  the  tyrant 
stationed  guards  at  the  doors  of  the  churches  with  in- 
structions to  scalp  every  Vandal  who  attempted  to  enter. 
Shortly  afterwards,  another  edict  deprived  all  Catholics  of 
their  civil  offices,  and  a  later  one  banished  five  thousand 
to  a  place  in  the  deserts  infested  by  venomous  serpents,  to 
which  they  were  hurried  with  such  cruelty  that  many  died 
upon  the  road. 

Another  expedient  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Hun- 
neric ;  he  summoned  nearly  five  hundred  Catholic  bishops 
to  a  conference  with  the  Arians,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
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A.D.  484  On  the  preceding  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  a 
blind  man  was  said  to  have  been  miraculously  restored  to 
sight  by  the  Catholic  bishop,  and  the  Faithful  were  much 
elated,  while  the  Arians  ascribed  the  miracle  to  magic. 

In  order  to  show  the  Catholics  the  fate  in  store  for  them 
if  they  did  not  submit,  Hunneric  ordered  one  of  their 
number,  named  Laetus,  to  be  burned  alive  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  conference. 

When  the  day  arrived,  the  Arian  patriarch  was  given 
the  office  of  president,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the 
Catholics,  and  it  was  soon  manifest  that  he  was  only  there 
to  receive  their  expected  submission ;  for  he  declined  all 
controversy  upon  the  plea  that  he  could  not  speak  Latin. 
Eugenius  replied  by  a  written  profession  of  the  Faith,  and 
the  meeting  separated  without  any  result. 

Hunneric  immediately  confiscated  all  the  Catholic 
churches;  forbade  any  one  to  give  those  who  remained 
'  faithful  either  food  or  lodging,  under  penalty  of  being 
burnt,  with  house  and  family ;  and  commenced  a  most 
cruel  and  unsparing  persecution.  Eespectable  citizens 
and  noble  matrons  were  stripped  naked,  and  raised  in  the 
air  by  pulleys,  with  a  weight  beneath  their  feet.  In  this 
painful  attitude  their  naked  bodies  were  torn  by  scourges, 
and  burnt  in  the  most  tender  parts  with  hot  iron.  The 
amputation  of  the  ears,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  right 
hand  was  frequently  inflicted,  and  a  bishop  and  proconsul 
suffered  amongst  other  victims. 

During  this  period,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  "eccle- 
siastical miracles"  occurred  at  Tipsasa,  a  maritime  colony 
of  Mauritania,  which  had  ever  been  distinguished  by  the 
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orthodox  zeal  of  its  inhabitants.  At  the  approach  of  an 
Arian  bishop,  the  town  was  deserted,  all  who  could  procure 
ships  passing  over  into  Spain ;  while  the  unhappy  remnant, 
refusing  all  communion  with  the  heretical  bishop,  held 
their  assemblies  for  religious  worship  as  before.  Their 
disobedience  exasperated  the  cruelty  of  Hunneric*  and  a 
military  count  was  despatched  from  Carthage,  who  col- 
lected the  Catholics  in  the  Forum,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
the  multitude  deprived  them  of  their  right  hands  and 
their  tongues,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  perse- 
cutors, they  continued  to  speak  as  before.  This  miracle 
is  attested  by  Victor,  an  African  bishop,  who,  writing 
within  two  years  of  the  event,  says :  "  If  any  one  doubts 
of  the  truth,  let  him  repair  to  Constantinople,  and  listen 
to  the  clear  and  perfect  language  of  Eestitutus,  the  sub- 
deacon,  one  of  those  glorious  sufferers  who  is  now  lodged 
in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Zeno."  A  Platonic  philo- 
sopher, iEneas  of  Gaza,  also  says:  "I  saw  them  myself; 
I  heard  them  speak ;  I  diligently  inquired  by  what  means 
such  an  articulate  voice  could  be  formed  without  any 
organ  of  speech.  I  used  my  ey~s  to  examine  the  report  of 
my  ears.  I  opened  their  mouth,  and  saw  that  the  whole 
tongue  had  been  completely  torn  away  by  the  roots— an 
operation  which  the  physicians  generally  suppose  to  be 
mortal"  This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  superfluous 
evidence  of  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  of 
many  other  contemporary  writers.* 

Shortly  afterwards,  while  the  persecution  was  at  its 
height,  Hunneric  died  of  a  loathsome  disease,  and  the 
persecution  ceased. 

*  Gibbon,  chap,  xxvii. 
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But  the  Vandals  still  continued  Arian,  and  the  perse- 
cution revived  at  intervals  with  varying  intensity,  until 
their  dominion  was  completely  overthrown,  A.D.  534,  by 
Belisarius,  the  general  of  Justinian,  the  great  emperor  of 
the  East. 

From  this  time  the  Arian  heresy  ceased  to  exert  any 
influence  upon  Christendom,  and,  oppressed  alike  by  the 
weight  of  Catholic  truth  and  the  force  of  example,  nation 
after  nation  adopted  the  Faith  of  Nicaea. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  Burgundians,  under  their 
king  Sigismund;  the  Suevi,  under  Theodimir;  and  the 
Spanish  Visigoths,  as  we  have  already  seen,  under  Eecared. 

The  last  people  who  made  a  national  profession  of 
Arianism  were  the  Lombards  of  Italy ;  but  the  exertions 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  spiritual  father  of  English  as 
distinct  from  British  Christianity,  led  to  their  conversion, 
and  the  Arian  controversy  was  terminated  after  a  war  of 
nearly  three  centuries. 

Here  we  must  close  our  historical  labours.  The  growth 
and  progress  of  the  Church  amongst  the  various  nations  of 
Europe,  then  commencing  their  early  career,  and  laying 
the  foundations  of  their  modern  greatness,  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  work. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

TTTE  have  now  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  until  the  fell  of 
that  mighty  empire  under  whose  shadow  it  arose.  We 
have  beheld  it  victorious  both  over  that  empire  and  over 
the  barbarians,  by  whom  its  mighty  social  fabric  was 
shattered;  and  we  have  now,  in  conclusion,  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  ritual  of  the  Church 
during  the  days  of  the  first  four  general  councils,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  period  we  have  had  under  our  con- 
sideration. 

The  limits  of  the  Church  had  continued  to  extend 
themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  during  the  whole  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  troubles  of  the  age,  until  they 
comprised  the  whole  territory  once  under  the  sway  of 
Kome;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  power  of  Catholic 
Christianity  should  have  coincided  so  nearly  with  the 
former  jurisdiction  of  the  empire.  Beyond  that  limit 
Christianity  existed,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  not  as  a  rule 
Catholic  Christianity.  It  would,  nevertheless, %  be  most 
unfair -to  undervalue  the  self-denying  labours  of  those 
Nestorian  missionaries  by  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
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Faith  was  preached  throughout  Asia,  and  whose  spiritual 
organization  comprised  no  less  than  twenty-five  provinces, 
while  it  numbered  its  children  by  tens  of  millions.  The 
natural  antipathy  of  Persia  to  Eome  led  her  not  only 
to  tolerate,  but  even  to  patronize,  the  Nestorian  form  of 
Christianity,  while  she  persecuted  the  Catholic  Faith. 

The  growth  of  the  mighty  spiritual  power  of  the  papacy 
may  well  arrest  our  attention. 

There  were  in  the  fifth  century,  after  Chalcedon,  five 
great  patriarchs,  possessing  extensive  jurisdiction — those 
of  Eome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem. To  these,  Oriental  writers  add  a  sixth,  the  patriarch 
of  Seleucia ;  but  this  see,  as  we  have  narrated,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  became  the  head- 
quarters of  Nestorianism. 

The  patriarchs  were  distinguished  by  special  prerogatives 
attached  to  their  high  stations.  They  consecrated  the 
bishops  in  the  provinces  under  their  jurisdiction;  they 
had  power  to  judge  all  controversies  and  disputes  arising 
amongst  ecclesiastics  within  their  limits,  and  to  convoke 
synods  of  their  suffragans  to  discuss  provincial  affairs ; 
and  they  appointed  vicars,  or  deputies,  vested  with  their 
authority  to  represent  their  power  in  the  extremities  of 
their  dominion.  Often  their  influence,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  was  greater,  even  in  affairs  of  state, 
than  that  of  the  Roman  governors,  and  the  only  restraining 
power  lay  in  the  imperial  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  appeal  to  a  general  council  on  the  other — an  appeal 
we  have  often  had  occasion  to  consider  in  the  course  of 
our  history. 
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But  of  all  these  patriarchates,  none  was  so  mighty  or 
so  favoured  by  circumstances  as  Borne.  The  political 
greatness  of  the  city  in  which  the  popes  had  their  seat 
was,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  in  the  first  instance,  and 
appears  to  have  been  recognized  as  such  at  Chalcedon, 
which  gave  the  second  rank  to  Constantinople  as  a  new 
Rome. 

But  the  great  Roman  pontiff,  Leo,  did  not  permit  this 
assumption  to  pass  unchallenged,  and  boldly  claimed 
supremacy  as  being  the  successor  of  S.  Peter,  the  prince 
of  the  Apostles,  upon  whom,  as  upon  a  rock,  the  Church 
was  built — an  interpretation  of  a  much-disputed  text 
which  did  not,  even  in  those  days,  pass  unchallenged. 
Other  circumstances  had  also  united  in  strengthening  the 
influence  of  the  mighty  see — its  occupants  had  escaped 
the  deadly  pit-falls  of  heresy  into  which  one  or  other  of 
the  patriarchs  of  the  East  had  fallen.  Nestorius  of 
Constantinople  had  been  deposed  and  excommunicated  by 
one  general  council,  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria  by  another; 
but  on  each  occasion  Borne  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
orthodoxy ;  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Flavian  of  Con- 
stantinople had  alternately  rejoiced  in  the  support  of 
Celestine  and  Leo;  thus  Borne  had  gained  a  kind  of 
supremacy  over  each  of  these  great  seea 

Its  apostolic  origin,  then  universally  recognised,  the 
number  of  its  bishops  who  had  sealed  the  Faith  with 
their  blood,  and  chiefly  its  singular  freedom  from  heresy, 
had  all  conspired  to  unite  with  political  forces  in  paving 
its  way  to  universal  empire,  wider  and  grander  far  than 
the  Caesars  had  enjoyed — a  power  which  had,  doubtless, 
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its  providential  use,  although  we  cannot  concede  that  it 
was  of  Divine  right. 

Thus  it  formed  the  chief  rallying-point  of  the  Italian 
people  at  that  fearful  crisis  when  the  sceptre  dropped 
from  the  nerveless  hand  of  the  Caesars ;  and  it  was  Leo, 
not  those  vain  shadows  of  former  power,  the  emperors, 
who  made  terms  with  Attila  and  Genseric.  Thus  the 
papacy  became  a  centre  of  unity  when  the  empire  was 
crumbling  to  pieces;  and  the  missionary  bishops,  who 
converted  barbarian  nations,  equally  with  their  converts, 
learned  to  seek  spiritual  aid  from  the  mighty  Father  of 
Western  Christendom. 

Again,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  downfall  of  the 

'  Church,  of  Africa,  noted  for  her  proud  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence, manifested  in  Cyprian  when  he  contended  with 
pope  Stephen,  or  in  those  bishops  who  denied  the  right  of 
Zosimus  to  acquit  Pelagius,  removed  the  only  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  Home  to  supreme  power  in  the  West.  The 
case  of  Apiarius,  an  African  presbyter,  whom  Zosimus 
had  received  into  communion  after  he  had  been  deposed 
by  an  African  council,  sufficiently  shows  how  stubborn 
their  resistance  was,  and  how  great  a  barrier  it  must  have 

•  proved  to  the  growth  of  Roman  supremacy.  The  African 
fathers  wrote  to  Celestine  (for  Zosimus  and  his  successor, 
Boniface,  had  both  died  while  the  case  was  pending) 
desiring  him  that  he  would  not  for  the  future  give  ear  to 
complaints  from  Africa,  nor  admit  those  to  communion 
whom  they  had  excommunicated,  which  he  might,  they 

■  said,  easily  perceive  was  contrary  to  the  canons  of  Nicaea ; 
for  the  Nicene  fathers  had  wisely  and  justly  decided  that 
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all  controversies  should  be  ended  in  the  provinces  where 
they  arose.*  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  claims  of 
modern  Eome  were  not  put  forward  or  acknowledged  at 
the  period  in  question,  and  even  at  a  later  period,  we  find 
S.  Gregory  disclaiming  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  and 
the  British  bishops  disclaiming  his  supremacy.65 

The  progress  of  Monasticism  had  been  very  great 
during  this  period,  and  as  the  monks  were  chiefly  under 
the  direction  of  the  patriarchs,  their  influence  had  greatly 
tended  to  promote  the  despotic  power  wielded  by  a  Cyril 
for  good,  or  a  Dioscorus  for  evil.  The  knowledge  of  the 
monastic  life  was  introduced  into  Eome  by  S.  Athanasius, 
who  brought  thither  several  of  the  followers  of  S.  Antony, 
whose  strange  appearance  at  first  excited  horror  and 
contempt,  which  afterwards  yielded  to  admiration  and 
imitation ;  so  that  Rome,  which  in  her  pagan  days  could 
barely  support  the  institution  of  six  vestals,  was  now 
surrounded  by  monasteries,  seated  on  the  ruins  of  ancient 
temples. 

Hilarion,  a  Syrian  youth,  fixed  his  abode  on  a  sandy 
beach  near  Gaza,  and  by  startling  austerities  drew  around 
him,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  two  or  three  thousand 
followers. 

S.  Basil,  as  we  have  already  related,  left  Athens  to 
retire  to  the  savage  solitudes  of  Pontus,  and  spiritual 
colonies  sprang  up  around  him  in  all  directions.  S. 
Martin  established  the  monastic  system  in  Gaul,  and  two 
thousand  monks  followed  him  to  the  grave.   In  Egypt,  the 

*  Bingham,  is.  1. 
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followers  of  Antony  and  Pachomius  became,  it  was  said,  the 
majority  of  the  population,  and  the  deserts  became  vocal 
with  the  praises  of  God.  Even  beyond  the  tropic,  the  sun- 
burnt sands  of  Ethiopia  were  tenanted  by  solitaries,  and 
in  the  far  north-west,  S.  Patrick  introduced  the  same  sys- 
tem into  Ireland,  whence,  in  after  years,  Irish  monks,  under 
S.  Columba,  evangelized  Scotland.  In  short,  the  progress 
of  Monasticism  was  co-extensive  with  that  of  Christianity. 

The  original  dress  of  the  monks  was  that  of  the  peasants 
of  their  day,  which,  being  retained  when  the  fashions 
changed,  became  at  last  a  distinctive  habit.  The  sump- 
tuous buildings  which  in  mediaeval  days  contained  the 
devotees  had  not  yet  arisen;  their  original  cells  were 
low,  narrow  huts,  built  of  the  slightest  materials,  which 
formed,  by  the  regular  distribution  of  the  streets,  a  large 
and  populous  village,  inclosing,  within  the  common  wall, 
church,  hospital,  library,  offices,  garden,  and  fountain  or 
spring  of  fresh  water.  Thirty  or  forty  brethren  composed  a 
family  of  separate  discipline  or  diet,  and  the  great  Egyptian 
monasteries  numbered  from  thirty  to  forty  families  * 

The  austere  monks  commonly  slept  on  the  ground  on  a 
hard  mat  or  rough  blanket,  and  the  same  bundle  of  palm 
leaves  served  as  a  seat  by  day  and  a  pillow  by  night. 
Their  rules  of  abstinence  were  not  uniform  or  perpetual ; 
the  stern  discipline  of  Lent  was  balanced  by  the  cheerful 
festivities  of  Easter  or  Pentecost,  and  great  allowances  were 
made  for  the  inhabitants  of  northern  climates ;  for  it  was 
allowed  that  an  indulgence  of  appetite,  which  would  be 
pardonable  in  a  Gaul,  was  gluttony  in  an  Egyptian.    The 

*  See  Gibbon,  chap,  xxxvii.,  from  whom  this  account  is  in  part  abridged. 
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brethren  were  supported  by  their  manual  labour ;  gardens 
and  fields  were  cultivated  by  their  industry.  In  later  ages, 
their  skill  in  copying  manuscripts  kept  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  literature  alive  for  a  future  generation,  and  pos- 
terity must  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the  monuments  of 
Greek  and  Eoman  genius  owe  their  present  existence  to 
their  indefatigable  pens.  But  the  more  humble  industry 
of  the  early  Egyptian  monks  was  contented  with  weaving 
the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree  into  mats  and  baskets,  which 
were  sent  down  the  Nile  as  far  as  Alexandria,  and  sup- 
plied the  monks  with  the  means  of  existence  and  of  charily. 

Their  lives  were  thus  passed  in  solitude,  varied  by  the 
continual  recurrence  of  religious  services.  At  their  silent 
meals,  their  cowls  hid  their  faces  from  each  other.  Their 
work  during  the  day  was  accompanied,  their  repose  at  night 
interrupted,  by  vocal  or  mental  prayer.  In  the  silence  of 
the  Egyptian  night  the  rustic  horn  blew  the  signal  of  devo- 
tion, when  the  stars  indicated  the  appointed  hour ;  and  in 
times  of  Arian  persecution  the  same  signal  summoned  them 
frequently  for  self-defence;  so  that  the  imperial  soldiers 
repeatedly  observed  that  they  would  sooner  face  the  fiercest 
barbarians  than  the  monks,  when  once  determined  upon 
resistance. 

But  the  most  marvellous  phenomenon  of  the  age  was 
the  existence  of  the  pillar  saints,  amongst  whom  Simeon 
Stylites  is  most  conspicuous.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  this 
young  Syrian  deserted  the  profession  of  a  shepherd,  and 
entered  a  neighbouring  monastery.  After  a  long  and  pain- 
ful novitiate,  in  which  his  superiors  often  had  to  interfere 
for  the  protection  of  his  life  against  the  effects  of  extra- 
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vagant  austerities,  he  established  his  residence  on  a  moun- 
tain, east  of  Antioch.  Within  the  space  of  a  circle  of 
stones,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself  by  a  chain,  he 
ascended  a  column  which  he  successively  raised  from  the 
height  of  nine  to  that  of  sixty  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  fame  of  his  austerities  caused  multitudes  to  flock 
around  him.  Tribes  of  Ishmaelites,  amongst  whom  other 
missionaries  had  laboured  in  vain,  were  entranced  by  this 
instance  of  self-mortification,  and  heard  from  his  lips  the 
message  they  had  despised  when  brought  them  by  others. 
"Multitudes  of  Arabs,"  says  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  "who 
had  been  enslaved  in  the  darkness  of  sin,  were  enlightened 
from  that  pillar.  For  this  most  shining  light,  set  as  upon 
a  candlestick,  cast  its  beams  around  as  a  sun,  and  Iberi, 
Persians,  and  Armenians  came  and  were  baptised.  Coming 
in  tribes,  the  Arabs  renounced  with  acclamations  the  errors 
of  their  ancestors.  Breaking  their  images,  and  renouncing 
their  heathen  rites,  they  received  the  blessed  sacraments 
and  accepted  the  Divine  laws  from  that  holy  tongue." 

In  this  lofty  station  Simeon  spent  thirty  years,  enduring 
the  heat  of  the  Syrian  sun  and  the  colds  of  the  winter 
nights.  The  progress  of  an  ulcer  in  the  thigh  perhaps 
shortened,  but  did  not  impede,  this  aerial  life,  in  the  course 
of  which  kings  and  queens  bowed  down  before  him,  the 
emperors  sent  to  consult  him  on  affairs  of  state,  men 
brought  their  disputes  to  await  his  decision,  congregations 
assembled  twice  daily  to  hear  his  exhortations,  and  whole 
nations  were  evangelized. 

The  patient  hermit  died,  without  descending  from  his 
column,  in  the  year  460,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  a 
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procession,  in  which  all  the  dignity  and  wealth  of  the 
empire  was  represented,  bore  his  hallowed  relics  to  Antioch 
as  her  choicest  treasure. 

It  is  very  hard  in  these  days  to  appreciate  the  motives 
which  led  men  to  adopt  and  which  perhaps  seemed  to  justify 
such  fearful  austerities.  The  severity  with  which  they 
afflicted  their  bodies  and  denied  every  natural  appetite  is 
even  startling,  but  it  was  perhaps  the  natural  reaction  from 
the  fearful  profligacy  into  which  the  civilized  world  had 
fallen — profligacy  which  had  overspread  every  rank  and 
condition  of  life,  and  from  which  it  seemed  simply  impossible 
to  escape  in  the  world ;  it  had  become  the  very  atmosphere 
men  breathed.  The  clergy  of  the  cities  (or  secular  clergy) 
were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  this  dea^dly  evil,  the  result 
Of  centuries  of  misgovernment  and  moral  pollution;  and 
although  they  led  lives  of  strict  morality  themselves,  yet 
they  seemed  powerless  to  stem  the  torrent  of  evil 

The  hopelessness  of  escaping  such  pollution  in  the  world 
made  the  multitude  shrink,  as  we  have  often  seen,  from 
baptism  itself,  until  death  stared  them  in  the  face;  but 
there  were  a  few  who  saw  plainly  that  this  was  but  a  rank 
evasion  of  man's  duty  to  his  Maker,  an  attempt  to  give 
Him  the  dregs  of  a  life,  while  the  full  cup  had  been  given  to 
Satan.  But  what  could  they  do  ?  they  feared  that  baptism 
would  but  intensify  that  sin  which  seemed  unavoidable  in 
the  world. 

One  avenue  of  escape  presented  itself — the  monastic 
life  and  the  deserts,  and  they  fearlessly  embraced  it ;  and 
the  men  who  thus  gave  up  all  for  God  were  the  noblest 
spirits  of  their  age — men  with  whom  the  secular  clergy, 
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who  are  now  reckoned  with  the  saints,  spent  their  ap- 
prenticeship, like  S.  Chrysostom,  before  they  returned  to 
fight  the  battle  of  God  in  the  world. 

# 

From  the  time  that  Christianity  became  the  established 
religion  of  the  Eoman  empire,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
natural  impulse  of  the  Faithful  to  lavish  their  riches 
upon  the  House  of  God  and  its  services,  following  not 
merely  the  precedent  of  the  earlier  dispensation,  but  the 
same  holy  instinct  which  led  Mary  to  anoint  the  Saviour's 
Feet  with  the  precious  ointment.  Many  of  the  basilicas 
in  which  the  Faithful  had  once  stood  before  their  hea- 
then judges,  to  suffer  torment  cheerfully  for  .the  sake 
of  their  Lord,  were  now  given  to  the  Church  as  having 
been  consecrated  by  their  sufferings,  and  were  adapted  to 
the  worship  of  God,  the  apse  where  the  magistrates  had  sat 
serving  for  the  sanctuary,  and  the  altar  being  placed  on 
the  chord  of  the  apse,  with  the  seat  of  the  bishop  imme- 
diately behind  it,  and  those  of  the  presbyters  on  his  right 
hand  and  on  his  left,  so  as  to  form  together  a  semicircle. 
It  was  customary  in  these  churches  for  the  celebrant  in  the 
Holy  Mysteries  to  stand  behind  the  centre  of  the  altar, 
facing  the  people,  while  in  other  churches,  wherein  the 
altars  were  differently  arranged  he  stood  in  front,  facing 
eastward;  for  it  was  a  custom  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
build  churches  towards  the  East. 

The  altars  in  the  East  were  veiled  from  view  by  a  cur- 
tain, which  was  withdrawn  after  the  consecration.  Thus, 
S.  Chrysostom  says,  "  When  the  Sacrifice  is  brought  forth, 
when  Christ,  the  Iamb  of  God,  is  offered,  then  think  that  you 
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see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  descending 
from  above."  In  the  "West,  the  altar  was  visible  as  with  us. 
The  lights  over  the  altar  were  commonly  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  so  that  the  sanctuary  of  a  church  is  compared 
by  some  poetical  writers  of  antiquity  to  the  heavens  glit- 
tering with  stars.  At  a  very  early  period  the  sacred  vessels 
were  frequently  composed  of  gold. 

The  whole  sanctuary,  separated  by  the  veil,  or  sometimes 
by  rails  of  wood,  arranged,  much  like  modern  chancel- 
screens,  in  the  form  of  net-work,  was  inaccessible  to  the 
laity  during  divine  service,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius. 
The  woodwork  was  called  "  cancelli,"  whence  the  modern 
English  word  chancel. 

Until  the  time  of  Constantine  altars  were  generally 
of  wood,  and  even  afterwards,  since  S.  Augustine,  telling 
us  of  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Donatists,  mentions 
their  beating  a  Catholic  bishop  with  the  broken  pieces  of 
the  altar. 

But  a  few  years  later  they  were  all  but  universally  made 
of  stone,  so  that  a  Gallic  council,  a.d.  509,  forbids  any 
altars  to  be  consecrated  "  save  those  of  stone."  No  doc- 
trine appears  to  have  been  involved  in  the  change,  so  far 
as  the  records  of  those  ages  supply  information. 

In  the  first  ages  there  was  only  one  altar  in  each  church 
"One  altar  in  the  church  and  one  bishop"  was  the 
maxim  of  S.  Ignatius,,  a  custom  the  Greeks  have  retained. 
Some  writers  even  suppose  that  originally  there  was  but 
one  altar  in  each  city,  as  only  one  baptistery ;  but  this  is 
very  doubtful,  and  could  only  prevail  when  the  number  of 
the  Faithful  was  small. 
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The  nave  of  the  church  was  usually  a  square  building, 
between  the  entrance  or  porch  and  the  sanctuary.  Imme- 
diately at  the  entrance  the  substrati,  or  penitents  of  the 
third  order,  worshipped,  who  as  it  has  been  previously 
mentioned,  derived  their  name  from  their  custom  of  pros- 
trating themselves  after  the  sermon,  during  the  prayers 
and  benediction  which  was  given  them  by  the  bishop  or 
presiding  minister  after  the  "  Missa  Catechumenoruni"  was 
ended.  There  was  the  ambo,  or  pulpit,  whence  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels,  and  the  Diptychs,  were  read.  Sermons  were 
more  commonly  preached  from  the  steps  of  the  sanctuary, 
as  Valerius  observes.  Above  the  ambo,  the  fourth  order  of 
penitents,  the  consistentes,  had  their  place,  so  called  because 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  during  the  celebration,  al- 
though they  were  not  permitted  to  communicate. 

The  places  of  men  and  women  were  kept  distinct  by 
means  of  wooden  screens,  as  S.  Chrysostom  mentions ;  but 
in  some  churches  the  women  worshipped  in  galleries  set 
apart  for  that  purpose.  Around  the  nave  were  sometimes 
built  small  cells,  called  cubicula,  or  little  chambers,  as  we 
learn  from  S.  Paulinus  of  Kola,  who  tells  us  that  their  use 
was  for  those  who  wished  to  retire  for  reading,  meditation, 
or  private  prayer. 

The  ample  porch,  or  ante-temple,  served  to  receive  the 
first  class  of  penitents,  the  lugentes;  the  narthex  received 
audientes,  who  were  allowed  to  hear  the  Psalms  sung  and 
the  Scriptures  read,  after  which  they  were  dismissed,  the 
sermon  being  ended,  without  any  benediction. 

An  outer  court,  or  atrium,  surrounded  by  cloisters, 
generally  had  its  place  in  front  of  the  church,  and  the 
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privileges  of  sanctuary  were  extended  to  this  inclosure  in 
the  days  of  the  Christian  emperors. 

In  the  centre  of  this  court  stood  the  fountain  or  cistern 
of  water,  commonly  called  "  cartiharus?  as  a  symbol  of 
purification.  It  was  a  popular  custom  to  wash  or  lave  the 
hands  in  this  fountain  before  entering  the  church.  These 
courts  were  eventually  used  for  burying-grounds,  hence 
the  origin  of  "  churchyards." 

The  baptistery  was  for  many  ages  reckoned  amongst  the 
"exedrce,"  or  outbuildings  belonging  to  the  church,  and 
therefore  was  ordinarily  a  separate  building,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  some  Italian  cathedrals.  These  baptisteries  were 
necessarily  spacious,  since  the  stated  times  of  baptism 
recurred  but  seldom,  and  multitudes  were  baptized  at  the 
same  time;  while  the  custom  of  baptizing  by  immersion 
rendered  a  large  font  or  pool  of  water  necessary.  There  was 
originally,  it  would  appear,  but  one  place  of  baptism  for  a 
whole  city — the  baptistery  of  the  cathedral  or  bishop's 
church. 

In  addition  to  these  several  parts  of  the  ancient 
churches,  there  were  other  exedrce,  which  were  considered 
a  part  of  the  church  in  the  largest  sense  of  the*  word, 
and  had  the  privileges  of  sanctuary.  Such  was  the 
diaconimm  or  vestry,  occasionally  called  the  receptorium, 
because  the  clergy  there  received  such  as  came  to  con- 
sult them ;  the  decanica,  where,  it  appears,  from  a  law  of 
Justinian,  offending  clerks  were  confined ;  and  the  schools* 
libraries,  and  clergy  houses,  to  all  of  which  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary  was  extended  by  the  great  Theodosius. 

The  first  detailed  accounts  of  the  consecration  of  churches 
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are  of  the  date  of  the  fourth  century,  although  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries 
used  similar  forms,  of  which  the  details  have  not  survived. 
Magnificent  ceremonial  became  customary  after  the  ac- 
bession  of  Constantine.  Thus  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
built  over  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  was  consecrated,  as  it  will 
be  remembered,  by  the  full  synod  of  bishops,  who  had 
assembled  at  Tyre  a.d.  335,  and  whom  Constantine  called 
to  Jerusalem  for  this  purpose. 

We  may  now  venture  to  describe  in  fuller  detail  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  We  have  already  given 
some  account  of  the  four  primitive  liturgies  from  which  all 
the  liturgies  of  mediaeval  and  modern  times  were  derived. 
Varying  in  detail,  they  contained,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
same  salient  features  of  apostolic  origin,  and  were  alike 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  "  Missa  Cateehumenorum"  and 
the"MissaFidelium."* 

The  introductory  portion  consisted  of  certain  prefatory 
prayers  and  intercessions;  the  Introit,  or  Psalm  for  the  day; 
the  "  Little  Entrance,"  or  bringing  the  Book  of  the  Gospels 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  altar ;  the  hymn,  "  Holy  Oodf 
Holy  and  Mighty,  Holy  and  Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  us" 
called  the  Trisagion ;  after  which  followed  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel,  sometimes  preceded  by  readings  from  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

Proper  Lessons,  Epistles  and  Gospels,  were  already 
appointed  for  the  ecclesiastical  year,  the  arrangement 
being  much  the  same  as  in  the  present  Book  of  Common 

•  Pp.  204,  20a. 
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Prayer.    During  the  reading  ol  the  Gospels,  S.  Jerome 
tells  us  that  lights  were  uplifted. 

Sermons  were  generally  preached  before  the  rJiamifl^i 
of  the  Catechumens.  They  we:re  commonly  short  and 
incisive.  Hundreds  of  them  taken  down  by  notaries  are 
preserved  to  us.  Many  of  those  preached  by  S.  Augustine 
might  be  delivered  in  eight  minutes;  but  the  Eastern 
fathers,  especially  S.  Chrysostom,  preached  at  much  greater 
length.  In  the  Eoman  Church  there  was,  strange  to  say, 
no  public  preaching  till  the  time  of  S.  Leo. 

After  the  sermon,  all  Jews  and  unbelievers,  and  those 
amongst  the  catechumens  and  penitents  who  were  num- 
bered amongst  the  "  audientes?  were  bidden  to  withdraw. 
The  substrati  still  remained,  for  whom  special  prayers 
were  made  ;  after  which  they  were  dismissed  with  a  bene- 
diction, and  the  "Missa  Fidelium"  began.88 

At  this  solemn  service  only  the  baptized  in  full 
communion,  and  the  fourth  order  of  penitents,  the  "am- 
sistentes"  were  present.  It  commenced  with  the  "Great 
Entrance,"  or  the  carrying  the  oblations  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  altar.  We  learn  from  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
that  no  priest  or  bishop  might  present  anything  in  the 
sacrifice  other  than  bread,  and  wine  mingled  with  water, 
excepting  the  first-fruits  of  grapes  and  corn,  oil  for  the 
lamps  about  the  altar,  and  incense  at  the  time  of  the  obla- 
tion. Later  in  history,  money  and  other  gifts  were  received 
at  the  altar.  In  the  East  the  bread  was  leavened ;  in  the 
West,  unleavened. 

The  Nicene  Creed  followed,  in  the  Liturgy  of  S.  James, 
but  had  a  different  position  in  some  other  liturgies.    It 
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was  first  introduced  into  the  services  of  the  Church  at 
Antioch  in  the  year  471.  In  the  Liturgy  of  S.  Mark,  the 
"kiss  of  peace"  preceded  the  Creed,  but  in  that  of  S. 
James,  it  followed  it.  The  bishop  or  celebrant  saluted  the 
people  with,  "Peace  be  with  you"  They  replied,  "And  with 
thy  spirit"  The  deacon  cried,  " Salute  one  another  with  a 
holy  kiss;"  whereupon  the  various  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, in  their  respective  places,  saluted  each  other. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  elements  were  solemnly  unveiled, 
the  "  Prayer  of  the  Veil "  said,  and  the  Anaphora  or  canon 
began;  the  great  Eucharistic  prayer,  introduced  by  the 
words,  " Lift  up  your  hearts"  and  containing  the  Preface, 
the  Ter  Sanctus,  the  Commemoration  of  our  Lord's  life, 
the  words  of  Institution  (in  a  louder  tone),  the  Prayer  of 
Oblation,  wherein  the  "  Awful  and  unbloody  Sacrifice  "  was 
offered  to  God,  and — at  least  in  all  Eastern  Liturgies — the 

Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  to  make  the  bread  the 

Holy  Body,"  and  the  cup  the  "  Precious  Blood  of  Christ," 
This  completed  the  act  of  consecration. 

The  Great  Intercession  now  followed,  containing  peti- 
tions for  the  whole  Church  militant  on  earth,  or  expectant 
in  Paradise,  that  the  Living  might  obtain  all  needful  graces 
and  blessings,  and  the  Faithful  departed  rest  and  peace. 
This  part  of  the  service  concluded  with  the  "  Embolismus" 
or  prayer  against  temptation. 

The  "  Communion  "  began  with  the  "  Prayer  of  Intense 
Adoration,"  which  has  its  place  in  all  Eastern  liturgies. 
The  elevation  of  the  consecrated  gifts,  with  the  cry,  "  Holy 
things  for  holy  persons"  the  solemn  breaking  of  the  bread, 
and  the  mixture  of  a  fragment  in  the  chalice  followed; 
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after  which  the  communion  first  of  the  celebrant,  then  of 
the  priests,  deacons,  sub-deacons,  readers,  singers,  ascetics, 
deaconesses,  virgins,  widows,  children,  and  of  the  people  in 
order  took  place,  during  which  time  the  34th  and  other 
Psalms  were  commonly  sung. 

The  ordinary  form  of  administration  was  simply  with 
the  words,  "  The  Body  oi  Christ,  the  Blood  of  Christ,"  to 
which  the  communicant  replied,  "  Amen."  We  learn  the 
mode  of  reception  from  S.  Cyril's  Catechetical  Instructions. 
"Make,"  he  says,  "thy  left  hand,  as  it  were,  a  throne 
for  thy  right,  which  is  to  receive  thy  King,  and  having 
opened  thy  palm,  receive  on  it  the  body  of  Christ."66 

The  prayer  oi  thanksgiving  and  the  dismissal  concluded 
the  service,  of  which  we  have  only  been  able  to  sketch  the 
main  outlines.  The  arrangement  of  the  various  portions, 
it  must  be  remembered,  differed  slightly  in  the  various 
liturgies ;  thus,  in  that  of  S.  Peter,  which  became  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  Eoman  Missal,  the  Invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  supposed  to  have  preceded  the  words  of 
Institution. 

As  the  ancient  discipline,  which  we  have  previously 
described,*  became  gradually  relaxed,  which  must  oi  neces- 
sity have  been  the  result  ol  the  admission  of  the  world 
into  the  Church,  consequent  upon  the  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  state,  the  distinction  between  the  various 
classes  of  penitents  became  gradually  effaced,  and  the 
substitution  ol  private  confession  for  public  penance  in 
the  days  of  S.  Leo  greatly  hastened  its  abolition;  while 

*  Pp.  200-211. 
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at  the  same  time  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  becoming 
general,  lessened  the  class  of  catechumens. 

Therefore,  in  the  very  next  age  to  the  one  under  our 
consideration,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bingham,*  it  became 
customary  for  the  whole  congregation,  save  the  excom- 
municate, to  remain  until  after  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
benediction,  which  was  not  given  till  after  the  consecration 
was  completed.  Thus  the  council  of  Agde,  a.d.  506.,  gives 
special  order  that  all  secular  men  should  stay  to  hear 
mass,  and  not  depart  before  the  blessing ;  and  the  council 
of  Orleans  bade  people  not  depart  till  the  solemnity  of  the 
mass  was  ended. 

The  transition  was  not  an  unnatural  one;  men  who 
felt  themselves  unworthy  of  such  frequent  communion 
would  far  more  naturally  remain  with  the  consistentes  than 
depart  as  if  excommunicate,  and  the  number  of  such 
persons  must  have  been  gradually  increasing,  until  it 
prepared  the  way  for  the  recognition  of  the  change  by  the 
Church. 

We  learn  from  S.  Augustine  that  in  many  churches 
celebrations  took  place  daily,  in  others  on  each  Sunday 
and  festival,  the  minimum  being  each  Sunday,  which  day 
was  even  known  as  the  "  Day  of  Bread." 

We  have  already  seenf  that  the  reservation  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  for  the  sick,  or  for  prisoners  in  the  days 
of  persecution,  was  customary  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  in  places  where  there  was  no  daily  celebration  it  was 
common  to  allow  the  Faithful  to  carry  a  portion  of  the 
consecrated  Gifts  home  for  the  purpose  ef  daily  Com- 

*  Antiquities,  b.  xv.  s.  2.  f  Page  206. 
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munion.  The  obvious  danger  of  irreverence  led  to  the 
early  discontinuance  of  the  latter  practice. 

It  also  appears  from  abundant  testimony,  that  as  the 
Church  admitted  infants  to  Confirmation  after  Baptism,  so 
she  also  admitted  them  to  Communion.  S.  Cyprian  mentions 
this  as  the  common  practice,  and  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions bade  mothers  buing  their  children  with  them.  This 
custom  continued  in  some  parts  of  the  Western  Church 
till  the  twelfth  century,  and  still  exists  in  the  conservative 
Eastern  Church. 

Many  ceremonial  adjuncts,  which  had  probably  existed 
in  a  more  or  less  modified  degree  from  the  beginning,  now 
became  of  universal  observance.  Prominent  amongst  these 
was  the  use  of  incense  and  of  lighted  tapers  or  lamps  in  the 
day  time.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  include  "oil  for  the  lamps  and  incense" 
amongst  the  permitted  oblations.  Tertullian  mentions  the 
use  of  the  latter  at  funerals ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  S.  Am- 
brose as  an  ordinary  adjunct  to  the  Christian  Sacrifice,  while, 
as  we  have  also  seen,  lighted  tapers,  as  significant  of  Him 
Who  is  the  Light  of  the  world  are  mentioned  by  S.  Jerome 
as  being  used  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  while  S.  Paulinas 
of  Nola  speaks  of  "  lights  burning  upon  the  altar  of  S.  Felix 
night  and  day." 

Special  vestments  were  probably  in  use  from  the  days 
of  S.  John,  of  whom  primitive  writers,  as  we  have  already 
related,*  tell  us  that  he  assumed  the  long  white  robe 
and  mitre  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  priesthood  after  the 
destruction  of4  Jerusalem ;  but  after  the  period  of  perse- 

*  Page  49.     See  Eusebius,  b.  v.  cap.  24. 
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cution  ceased,  the  evidence  concerning  their  use  becomes 
distinct  and  abundant.  Theodoret  tells  us  of  a  rich  vest- 
ment, embroidered  with  gold,  given  by  Constantino  the 
Great  to  Macarius.  S.  Athanasius  was  accused  by  his 
enemies  of  taxing  the  Egyptians  to  raise  a  fund  for  pro- 
viding his  clergy  with  linen  vestments.  S.  Jerome  tells 
us  that  the  clergy  had  one  habit  for  the  ministry,  another 
mode  of  dress  for  ordinary  life ;  and  Sozomen  tells  us  that 
in  the  riots  excited  by  the  enemies  of  S.  Chrysostom,  the 
priests  and  deacons  were  driven  from  the  Church  arrayed 
in  the  vestments  of  their  ministration.*57 

The  Council  of  Laodicea  speaks  of  the  ovarium  or  stole, 
which  the  priests  (we  are  elsewhere  informed)  wore  over  loth 
shoulders,  the  deacons  over  the  left  shoulder  only,  and  the 
fourth  Council  of  Carthage  mentions  the  use  of  the  alb. 

Later  the  Council  of  Toledo  mentions  the  stole,  ring, 
and  pastoral  staff  of  the  bishop,  the  stole  and  planeta,  or 
chasuble  of  the  priest,  the  stole  and  alb  of  the  deacon; 
while  the  use  of  the  dalmatic  by  the  deacons  is  mentioned 
in  S.  Augustine's  works,  and  the  use  of  the  tunicle  by  all 
the  clergy,  is  noted  by  many  authors. 

Derived,  as  many  of  these  ceremonies  obviously  were, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  olden  dispensation,  it  is  a  gratui- 
tous assumption  to  ascribe  their  origin  to  an  imitation  of 
the  pagan  worship.  The  ritual  of  the  Church  in  her 
poverty  was  of  necessity  simpler  than  when  "kings 
became  her  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  her  nursing 
mothers ;"  but  the  difference  was  only  one  of  degree,  not 
of  principle.  It  is  true  that  many  burdensome  ceremonies, 

*  See  Bingham,  b.  xiii.  cap.  8. 
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since  wisely  discontinued,  existed  in  those  days,  to  which 
S.  Augustine  makes  allusion  in  a  well-known  passage,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  state  of  Christians  as  being  wbrae 
than  that  of  the  Jews ;  but  the  attentive  reader  will  per- 
ceive,  in  perusing  the  passage  in  question,*  that  the  remark 
is  aimed  at  such  weak  superstition  as,  amongst  other 
things,  would  forbid  the  newly-baptized  to  set  bare  foot 
to  the  ground  within  the  octave  of  their  baptism,  not  at 
the  ordered  ceremonial  of  the  Church. 

The  ancient  custom  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
was  at  once  rejected  by  Christians,  from  natural  feelings  of 
reverence.  The  corpse  was  duly  washed  and  anointed, 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  Burial  of  our  Lord,  wound  in  linen, 
with  spices  and  sweet  ointments.  It  was  then  placed  upon 
the  bier,  lights  were  burned  around  it,  while  psalms,  hymns, 
and  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  deceased  were  repeated, 
until  it  was  transferred  in  solemn  procession  to  the  grave, 
preceded  by  lights,  palm  branches,  and  incense. 

A  funeral  celebration  usually  preceded  the  actual  inter- 
ment; and  it  would  appear,  from  the  touching  account  left 
us  by  S.  Augustine  of  the  burial  of  his  mother,  Monica, 
that  it  took  place  in  the  cemetery  itself,  probably  in  a 
mortuary  chapel.  Here,  upon  the  anniversary  of  the 
death,  the  relations  met  at  the  grave,  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice  was  offered,  alms  were  given  in  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  and  prayers  offered  for  his  admission  to  a  place 
of  refreshment,  light,  and  peace. 

Such  prayers  were,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  only  avail- 

*  See  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  S.  Aug.  ep.  66,  ad 
Jan.  cap.  czix. 
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able  for  those  who  had  died  in  faith,  and  who,  according 
to  the  prevalent  opinion,  were  passing  through  a  period  of 
purification,  preparatory  to  their  admission  to  the  fulness  of 
bliss.  S.  Augustine  speaks  of  such  prayers  and  sacrifices 
as  thanksgivings  for  those  who  have  departed  this  life  in  the 
highest  degree  of  grace :  sources  of  refreshment  to  those 
who  have  departed  in  an  inferior  degree :  and  ii  useless  to 
those  who  are  severed  from  hope,  yet  consolations  to  the 
living.* 

From  the  beginning,  Christians  had  always  believed  and 
taught  that  the  martyrs  interceded  before  God  for  their 
brethren,  as  is  evident  from  the  touching  inscriptions  in 
the  catacombs,  and  the  frequent  epitaph,  "  May'st  thou  rest 
in  peace,  and  pray  for  us."  It  was  customary,  as  in  Car- 
thage, in  the  days  of  S.  Cyprian,  for  the  Faithful  to  beg 
the  martyrs  before  their  sufferings  to  intercede  for  them 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  great  confidence 
was  placed  in  their  intercessions.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
earlier  belief,  it  became  now  commonly  supposed'  and 
taught  that  the  saints  departed  were  in  some  manner 
cognizant  of  prayers  addressed  to  them,  especially  of  the 
prayers  poured  forth  at  their  shrines,  and  their  aid  as 
intercessors  was  now  invoked  by  fervent  and  assiduous 
prayers.  Naturally,  this  led  to  the  promotion  of  pilgrim- 
age to  the  various  shrines ;  and  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Christian  world  multitudes  flocked  to  the  scenes  hallowed 
by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  and  the  scenes  of  the  Lord's 
earthly' life,  so  that  Palestine  became  crowded  by  devout 
travellers.    The  heathen  were  astonished  and  even  scan- 

*  Encheiridion,  cap.  ex. 
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dalized  to  behold  emperors,  consuls,  and  generals  prostrate 
at  the  tombs  of  "  fishermen  and  tentmakers,"  or  to  behold 
their  hallowed  relics  translated,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
incense  and  song,  to  repose  beneath  the  altars  of  distant 
churches.  "  Infamous  malefactors,"  says  the  Pagan  En- 
napius,  speaking  of  the  martyrs,  "  whose  bodies  yet  bear 
the  marks  and  scars  of  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  magistrate,  are  the  '  gods '  the  earth  produces  in 
these  days."  Kelics  were,  of  course,  plentiful  in  days  ao 
immediately  succeeding  the  persecutions,  but  many  of  the 
Faithful  were  favoured  by  dreams,  in  which  the  places 
were  revealed  which  were  honoured  by  the  burial  of  a 
saint  or  martyr.  Thus  the  relics  of  S.  Stephen  were  dis- 
covered and  removed  from  Jerusalem  to  be  distributed  in 
all  provinces  of  the  Christian  world.  S.  Augustine  him- 
self attests  the  miracles  performed  by  them  in  Africa, 
enumerating  seventy  in  the  space  of  two  years,  and 
within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  solemnly  declaring  that 
he  has  only  selected  those  prodigies  attested  by  the  objects 
or  eye-witnesses  of  their  miraculous  efficacy.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  charge  the  mediaeval  Church  of  Rome 
with  originating  the  superstitious  veneration  of  relics. 
She  but  inherited  it,  and  in  a  modified  degree,  from  the 
Church  of  the  days  of  Theodosius,  when  the  remains  of 
prophet  after  prophet  and  patriarch  after  patriarch  were 
made  known  by  dream  after  dream.  Nor  were  these  dis- 
coveries confined  to  the  relics  of  Christian  martyrs  and 
saints.  Micah,  Habakkuk,  Samuel,  and  Joseph  left  their 
graves  to  enrich  the  altars  of  Christian  churches.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  such  tendencies  afforded  ample  scope 
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for  imposition ;  and  we  are  told  that  S.  Martin,  coming 
once  to  the  shrine  of  a  supposed  martyr,  forced  the 
original  owner  of  the  relics  to  appear — a  shade  of  ferocious 
appearance — who  confessed  that  he  was  a  robber  who  had 
been  executed  for  his  numerous  crimes. 

The  love  of  pilgrimage  had  doubtless  its  good  effects 
in  promoting  intercourse,  and  even  commerce,  between 
distant  nations ;  but  we  learn  with  astonishment  that  the 
uncritical  devotion  of  some  even  led  them  to  make  pil- 
grimages into  Arabia,  to  behold  the  dunghill  upon  which 
Job  sat,  and  obtain  the  intercession  of  the  saint.  The 
whole  tendency  of  the  Arian  and  Nestorian  controversies 
had  been  to  lead  men  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  Saviour.  His  Humanity,  which  those  heretics 
brought  into  perhaps  undue  prominence,  was  by  a  natural 
reaction  almost  ignored  in  turn,  and  the  void  thus  created 
in  the  heart  was  supplied  by  the  excessive  honours  paid 
to  the  saints,  amounting  in  some  cases,  as  S.  Augustine 
reluctantly  confesses,  to  worship. 

Christian  art  had  of  course  developed  greatly  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity.  The  quarrelsome  Epiphanius 
of  Salamis  did  indeed  tear  a  curtain  embroidered  with 
images  of  the  saints,  when  he  came  to  the  Holy  Land  and 
commenced  the  Origenistic  controversy;  but  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  age  was  against  him*  It  was  felt  that 
the  very  principle  of  the  Incarnation,  whereby  God  was 
revealed  to  man,  justified  representations  of  the  Incarnate 
God,  the  prohibition  of  such  images  or  pictures  under  the 

*  See  page  357. 
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olden  dispensation  being  grounded  upon  the  fact  that  no 
image  or  similitude  had  been  revealed  upon  the  mount, 
nor  could  material  representations  do  aught  but  degrade 
the  conception  of  the  Godhead. 

But  of  the  Sacred  Manhood  "  which,"  as  S.  John  says, 
speakiug  for  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  "we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and 
our  hands  have  handled,"  representations  were  blame- 
lessly made,  although  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  that  isolated  figures  of  our  Lord  or  the 
saints  became  common,  and  the  crucifix  was  hardly  known, 
although  one  in  the  Museum  at  Florence  is  ascribed  to 
this  century.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  the  Cross,  which 
at  a  very  early  period  surmounted  the  Christian  altar; 
so  that  the  apostate  Julian  charged  the  Christians  with 
worshipping  it. 

Yet  the  Cross  was  still  associated  with  the  sorrow  of 
Calvary  rather  than  with  the  triumph  over  the  powers  of 
hell ;  and  the  strains  of  the  "  Vexilla  Kegis  "  or  the  "  Pange 
Lingua,"  in  which  the  victory  of  the  Cross  is  the  theme, 
represented  the  feelings  of  a  later  age.  It  was  a  touching 
sight  to  those  who  had  perhaps  beheld  living  bodies 
writhing  on  rude  wooden  crosses,  to  see  the  symbol  of 
the  death  of  the  slave  surrounded  by  gold  and  gems,  and 
when  the  knee  was  bent  before  the  outward  sign,  that 
proud  Eoman  spirit  must  have  been  indeed  humbled. 
Crucifixion  as  a  mode  of  punishment  almost  vanished, 
after  Constantine,  from  the  imperial  code. 

The  Nestorian  controversy  naturally  brought  the  Blessed 
Virgin  into  prominence,  and  figures  of  the  "  Virgin  and 
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Child  "-became  the  ordinary  ornaments  of  churches ;  yet  the 
extravagant  teaching  of  modern  Eome  upon  her  position 
in  the  economy  of  grace,  found  no  place  in  the  early  ages, 
many  of  the  passages  commonly  ascribed  to  S.  Augustine 
and  others,  being  now  acknowledged  as  interpolations. 

With  the  conquest  of  the  empire  learning  generally 
declined,  and  the  arts  and  literature  of  imperial  Eome 
passed  into  a  state  of  oblivion,  from  which  they  were  only 
rescued  in  the  period  of  the  renaissance  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Keformation. 

The  savage  barbarians  who  conquered  the  provinces  of 
Rome,  and  then  embraced  the  religion  of  the  conquered, 
were  quite  content  to  leave  the  culture  of  the  sciences, 
and  even  the  familiar  arts  of  reading  and  writing  as  the 
peculiar  appanage  of  the  clergy ;  so  that  in  later  days  the 
mere  capability  of  reading  placed  its  possessor  amongst 
those  entitled  to  the  "benefit  of  clergy."  In  the  East  the 
state  of  learning  was  less  deplorable,  and  the  schools  of 
Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Edessa  were  long  famous 
amongst  the  lovers  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  eloquence. 

By  degrees  the  Platonic  philosophy,  under  which  the 
greatest  scholars  of  the  Christian  Church  had  been  trained, 
and  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  akin  to  Christi- 
anity, lost  its  pre-eminence,  and  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
took  its  place,  until  it  attained  that  proud  pre-eminence 
in  the  republic  of  letters  and  the  realm  of  theology,  which 
it  held  in  the  middle  ages  under  the  schoolmen. 

No  philosophy  was  so  proper  to  furnish  weapons  against 
Nestorian  or  Eutychian  heresy  as  that  of  Aristotle,  while 
the  Pelagian  doctrines  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
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theories  of  the  Platonists  concerning  God  and  the  human 
soul.  But  the  famous  sect  of  the  Neoplatonists,  which 
for  a  series  of  ages  had  produced  divisions  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  received  its  death-blow  when  the  emperor 
Justinian,  in  his  zeal  for  Christian  orthodoxy,  closed  the 
schools  of  Athens,  and  prohibited  the  teaching  of  phi- 
losophy in  its  chosen  seat.  It  was  the  death-blow  to  pagan 
learning  and  to  its  offspring,  Neoplatonism.  In  theii 
despair  the  banished  professors  sought  refuge  in  Persia,  but 
found  little  encouragement.  Their  system  was  doomed ;  and 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  arising  out  of  its  obscurity, 
directed  Christian  thought  for  centuries,  until  it  received 
the  last  addition  to  its  lustre,  when  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  friars  adopted  its  tenets.  It  was  under  the 
great  Dominican  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,*  the  Angelic  doctor. 
that  its  adaptation  to  Christian  theology  was  carried  to  its 
highest  extent,  and  it  became  dominant  in  Christendom. 

And  here  we  must  close  our  labours.  We  have  seen 
Christianity  arise  under  the  shade  of  the  mightiest  political 
organization  the  world  has  ever  known — an  organization 
which  seemed  fated  to  endure  while  time  should  last- 
supported  by  mighty  armies,  united  by  a  legislation  of 
marvellous  growth,  which  seemed  to  have  its  roots  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  while  the  whole  wisdom  and 
ingenuity  of  the  age  seemed  exercised  in  gratifying  the 
passions  of  corrupt  and  fallen  nature.  And  it  had  fallen, 
fallen  before  a  system  which  contradicted  every  instinct 

*  Bom  at  Aquino,  in  Italy,  ad.  1224 ;  died  1274.    His  works  make  17 
vols,  folio. 
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of  luxury  or  worldly  ease,  which  placed  purity  and  self- 
conquest  before  men  accustomed  to  the  wildest  excesses 
of  self-indulgence,  which  required  the  sacrifice  of  pride 
and  vain  glory  from  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  and 
deposed  the  gods  whom  they  identified  with  all  the 
victories  of  their  mighty  ancestors,  to  substitute  in  their 
place  a  crucified  Jew.  Proscribed  and  persecuted  to  the 
death  by  the  might  of  imperial  Eome,  after  three  centuries 
of  deadly  struggles — not  in  the  battle-field,  not  in  the 
schools  of  philosophers,  but  in  the  blood-stained  arena  of 
the  amphitheatre — Christianity  emerged  victorious. 

But  its  second  and  more  glorious  victory  was  over  the 
barbarians,  who  subverted  the  empire  while  they  adopted 
its  new  religion. 

Softening  their  ferocity,  Christianity  became  the  instru- 
ment of  their  civilization,  and  also  the  basis  of  their 
legislation.  A  more  glorious  career  lay  before  the  Faith 
than  when  it  emerged  from  the  catacombs  triumphant 
under  Constantine,  for  the  whole  basis  of  the  legislation 
of  Eome  was  of  pagan  origin ;  and  the  Faith  which  had 
reformed  the  individual  had  not,  as  we  have  seen,  reformed 
the  empire  as  a  body  politic — a  body  which  had  sunk  into  a 
state,  feebly  represented  by  the  worst  despotism  of  the  East. 

But  in  the  Germans,  the  Goths,  and  Scandinavians,  who 
had  subverted  the  empire,  the  Church  had  a  new  and  living 
material  to  work  upon,  men  whose  purity  equalled  their 
manly  energy,  and  whose  minds,  like  their  bodies,  had 
never  been  enervated  by  the  effeminate  civilization  which 
had  destroyed  the  virtue  and  manliness  of  the  Eoman. 

She  subdued  their  ferocity ;  taught  them  all  that  they 

2  L 
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were  accountable  agents  of  a  mighty  Being,  of  Whom 
priest  and  monk  were  but  the  earthly  representatives,  and 
the  bravest  warriors  the  world  had  ever  known  wept  as 
they  heard  the  story  of  the  Divine  Love  of  Calvary,  and 
learned  to  submit  their  proud  imperious  wills  to  the  gentle 
yoke  of  the  gospel. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  creed  exerted 
so  mighty  an  influence ;  never  was  any  philosophy  so 
divinely  beautiful ;  never  any  code  of  morals  so  spotlessly 
pure ;  never  any  power  so  nobly  exercised  as  that  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  when  victorious  on  the  one  hand  over 
heresy,  on  the  other  over  deadly  moral  evil,  she  became  the 
mighty  regenerator,  under  whose  influence  the  whole 
modern  constitution  of  the  civilized  world  was  framed 
after  the  ruin  of  the  mighty  empire  of  Rome. 


NOTES 


Note  1,  page  6.  The  Amphitheatre. 
— A  Christian  poet,  Amphilochius, 
thus  described  the  oft-repeated  scene, 
as  he  had  doubtless  beheld  it,  in  words 
which  should  well  be  remembered  by 
those  who  contend  for  "civilization" 
without  Christianity.  We  follow  Mrs. 
Browning's  translation— 

"  They  sit,  unknowing  of  these  agonies, 
Spectators  at  a  show.  When  a  man  flies 
Prom  a  beast's  jaw,  they  groan  as  if  at 

least 
They  missed  the   ravenous   pleasure, 

like  the  beast, 
And  sat  there  vainly.     When  in  the 

next  spring 
The  victim  is  attained,  and  uttering 
The  deep  roar,  or  quick  shriek  between 

the  fangs, 
Beateth  ou  the  dust  the  passion  of  his 

pangs, 
AH  pity  dieth  in  that  glaring  look. 
They  clap  to  see  the  blood  run  as  a 

brook, 
They  stare  with  hungry  eyes  which 

tears  should  fill, 
And  clap  the  beasts  on  with  their  souls' 

good  will, 
And  wish  more  victims  to  their  maw, 

and  urge 
And  lash  their  fury,  as  they  shared  the 

surge, 
Gnashing  their  teeth  like  beasts  on 

flesh  of  men.1* 


2,  p.  8.     The  Popular  Unbelief. 
Esse  aliquid  manes  et  subterranea 

regna, 
Nee  pueri  credunt  nisi  qui  nondum 
sere  lavantur. 

3,  p.  14.  The  Liturgy.— The 
Greek  "  Xeirovpyio)"  used  in  the 
original  of  Acts  xiii.  2,  has  been 
supposed  by  many  learned  theolo- 
gians to  bear  especial  reference  to 
Eucharistic  celebrations,  in  which 
sense  alone  the  word  was  used  in  the 
primitive  liturgies,  the  "Xeirovpyia," 
or  liturgy,  being  simply  the  office 
for  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

4,  p.  15.  S.  Paul. — S.  Jerome 
says,  that  as  Scipio  was  named 
Africanus,  after  the  conquest  of 
Africa,  and  Metellus,  Creticus,  after 
the  conquest  of  Crete,  so  S.  Paul, 
instead  of  Saul,  was  called  Paul, 
after  the  conversion  of  Sergius 
Paulus.  This  theory  was  once 
commonly  received;  but  Chrysos- 
tom  says  that  the  name  was  changed 
at  his  ordination,  even  as  Simon  was 
named  Peter  when  called  to  be  an 
apostle. 
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6,  p.  20.  S.  Paul  at  Athens. — 
Eusebius  iii.  4.  S.  Chrysostom  says 
{de  Sacerdot)  that  the  Damaris  men- 
tioned in  the  same  chapter  of  the 
•'Acts"  was  the  wife  of  Dionysius. 

6,  p.  23.  Early  British  Chris- 
tianity.— Archdeacon  Williams,  in 
a  learned  essay,  seems  to  prove  that 
the  Pudens  and  Claudia  of  2  Tim. 
iv.  21  arc  the  Pudens  and  Claudia  of 
Martial  iv.  13,  xi.  34;  that  Claudia 
was  the  daughter  of  Cogidunus,  a 
British  leader,  the  son  of  Caractacus ; 
and  that  she  married  a  Roman 
Senator  named  Pudens,  who  re- 
turned with  her  to  Britain,  and 
spread  the  first  glad  tidings  of  the 
gospel  there. 

7,  p.  24.  Arrest  of  S.  Paul. — 
Perhaps  the  arrest  took  place  through 
the  agency  of  Alexander  the  Copper- 
smith, an  ancient  enemy.  (Acts  xix. 
2  Timothy  iv.  14-18.)  See  Bishop 
Wordsworth  on  2  Tim.  i.  15-17. 

8,  p.  28.  Traditions  concerning 
8.  Peter. — The  author  is  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  many 
eminent  controversialists  consider  it 
doubtful  whether  these  traditions  of 
S.  Peter  have  any  foundation,  or 
indeed  whether  he  was  ever  at  Rome 
at  all;  but  it  seems  preferable  to 
follow  the  stream  of  patristic  tra- 
dition than  the  doubts  of  modern 
times,  in  a  rudimentary  history. 

9,  p.  41.  Jewish  Christians. — It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  use  of  many  characteristical 
portions  of  these  ancient  rites  was 


conceded  to  Jewish  Christians  until 
a  very  much  later  date,  only  they 
were  not  allowed  to  regard  them  as 
being  essential  to  salvation,  contrary 
to  the  express  decision  of  the  fint 
apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts 
xv.)  But  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Jewish  rebellion,  under  Baroo- 
chab,  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  when  the  Jews  were  ex- 
posed to  the  most  severe  persecution, 
the  Jewish  Christiana,  who  were 
perfectly  innocent  of  all  complicity 
in  the  rebellion,  and  had  indeed 
suffered  severely  for  refusing  to 
acknowledge  Barcochab,  abandoned 
the  Mosaical  rites  they  had  hitherto 
retained,  and  chose  a  Gentile  bishop, 
Marcus.  But  this  proceeding  wsf 
far  from  acceptable  to  those  whose 
patriotism  was  stronger  than  their 
Christianity.  They  separated  frost 
their  brethren,  and  retired  for  the 
second  time  to  Pella,  beyond  Jordan, 
where  their  ancestors  had  found 
refuge  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
where  they  continued  to  perpetuate 
the  rites  of  their  ancient  law,  so  fir 
as  it  was  possible,  without  priest  or 
altar.  Again  they  subdivided  into 
two  sects,  called  respectively  Ebioo- 
ites  and  Nazarenes,  the  former  of 
whom  were  considered  Mhereticiw 
by  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  they 
maintained  the  obligation  of  the 
Mosaical  law  on  all  alike,  Jews  or 
Gentiles.  The  Nazarenes  were  gene- 
rally accepted  as  orthodox,  since  they 
only  contended  for  the  pernusshe 
observance  of  the  Jewish  riles,  si 
conducive  to  edification. 
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10,  p.  53. .  Fatting  Communion, — 
This  quotation  from  S.  Augustine, 
is  from  his  letter  to  S.  Januarius,  in 
the  year  400  a.d.,  on  the  subject  of 
the  relaxation  which  was  permitted 
from  the  fast  of  Lent,  and  of  the  com- 
munion '*  after  Supper,"  custo.mary 
on  Maundy  Thursday  alone,  in  the 
African  Church. 

The  first  absolute  rule  on  the 
subject  of  Fasting  Communion  is 
the  28th  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Hippo,  a  provincial  council  held  in 
the  year  393  a.d.,  and  it  was  passed 
under  the  following  circumstances : 
S.  Augustine,  then  a  priest  in  that 
town,  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
Bishop  Aurelius  to  the  practice  of 
celebrating  ("  offering  the  oblation") 
in  the  evening  for  those  who  had 
died  after  the  meal  of  the  forenoon, 
and  to  the  scenes  of  riot  and  drunk- 
enness, very  much  like  those  of  a 
modern  Irish  wake,  which  attended 
such  functions.  This  letter  was 
written  in  392  a.d.,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Council  enacted — 

"That  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
should  not  be  celebrated  save  by  men 
who  were  fasting,  Maunday  Thursday 
alone  excepted,  and  that  if  the  commen- 
dation of  any  dead,  whether  bishops  or 
others,  had  to  be  made  in  the  afternoon, 
it  should  be  with  prayers  only  if  those 
who  should  offer  it  had  already  taken  the 
'  prandium,'  or  forenoon  meal." 

This  canon  was  adopted  and  re- 
enacted  by  the  Council  of  Carthage 
in  the  year  397,  and  again  at  Car- 
thage in  419.  It  was  the  result  of 
an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  S. 
Augustine  to  preserve  the  Blessed 


Sacrament  from  profanation;  but 
previously  to  this  time  the  matter 
appears  to  have  been  left  to  the 
operation  of  unwritten  law  or  indi- 
vidual devotion. 

11,  p.  59.  Fopular  Opinion  of 
Christianity. — "  It  was  asserted  that 
a  newborn  infant,  entirely  covered 
over  with  flour,  was  presented  like 
some  mystic  symbol  of  initiation  to 
the  knife  of  the  proselyte,  who  un- 
knowingly inflicted  many  a  secret 
and  mortal  wound  on  the  innocent 
victim  of  his  error ;  that  as  soon  as 
the  cruel  deed  was  perpetrated,  the 
sectaries  drank  up  the  blood,  greedily 
tore  asunder  the  quivering  members, 
and  pledged  themselves  to  eternal 
secrecy  by  a  mutual  consciousness 
of  guilt.  It  was  as  confidently 
affirmed  that  this  inhuman  sacrifice 
was  succeeded  by  a  suitable  enter- 
tainment, in  which  intemperance 
served  as  a  provocation  to  brutal 
lust." — Gibbon,  from  Justin  Martyr, 
Apol. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  see  the* 
only  justification,  or  rather  pallia- 
tion, of  the  conduct  of  the  perse- 
cuting government  in  the  common 
opinion  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
Christians.  To  this  effect  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Caecilius  may 
also  serve : 

"  Men  of  a  desperate,  lawless,  reck- 
less faction,  who  collect  together  out 
of  the  lowest  rabble  the  thoughtless 
portion,  and  credulous  women  de- 
ceived by  the  weakness  of  their 
sex,  and  form  a   mob  of  impure 
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conspirators,  of  whose  nocturnal 
assemblies,  and  solemn  fastings  and 
unnatural  food,  no  sacred  rite  but 
pollution  is  the  bond.  A  tribe 
lurking  and  light  hating,  dumb  for 
the  public,  talkative  at  corners,  they 
despise  our  temples  as  graves,  spit 
at  our  gods,  deride  our  religious 
forms.  Pitiable  themselves,  they 
pity  our  priests;  half  naked  them- 
selves, they  despise  our  purple. 
Monstrous  folly!  Incredible  im- 
pudence! Day  after  day  their 
abandoned  morals  wind  their  ser- 
pentine course.  Over  the  whole 
world  are  these  most  hideous  rites 
of  an  impious  association  growing 
into  shape.  They  recognize  each 
other  by  marks  and  signs,  and  love 
even  before  they  recognize.  The 
writer  who  tells  the  story  of  a 
criminal  capitally  punished,  and  of 
the  gibbot  of  the  cross  being  their 
observance,  assigns  to  them  thereby 
an  altar  in  keeping  with  the  aban- 
doned and  wicked,  that  they  may 
worship  what  they  merit."  Such 
was  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
heathen  who  witnessed  its  rise  and 
progress.  (Quoted  by  Newman  in 
his  essay  on  Development.) 

12,  p.  62.  Gaudentius. — This 
discovery  was  made  during  some 
excavations  in  the  Catacombs  of  S. 
Agnes,  on  the  Nomentan  way.  It 
had  always  been  felt  singular  that 
while  the  names  of  many  inferior 
architects  were  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity, that  of  the  great  designer  of 
the  Colosseum  should  nowhere  be 


recorded.  Martial,  for  instance,  im- 
mortalizes one  Rabirius,  who  simply 
enlarged  the  palace  of  Bomitim; 
but  although  he  lavishes  the  trea- 
sures of  the  poetic  art  on  the 
Colosseum,  he  is  silent  concerning 
its  designer.  This  is  at  once  ex- 
plained if,  as  the  Romans  would 
have  said,  he  disgraced  himself  by 
becoming  a  Christian.  The  epitaph 
in  question  is  as  follows.  I  presero 
the  orthography. 

SIC  PREMIA  8ERVA8  VE8P  ASIANS  DISS 
PREMIATVS  KS    XOATK    GAYDKNTI    LKTA&B 
CIYITAS  VBI   OLOB.IS   TVS   AVTOBLI 
P&OMISIT  ISTE  DAT  KBI8TV8  OMNIA  Till 
QVI  ALIVM   PARAVIT  THEAT&V  IN  CELO. 

These  words  do  not  at  first  sight 
convey  the  impression  they  must 
produce  when  it  is  remembered  that 
but  one  theatre  was  built  in  Ves- 
pasian's time,  and  also  that  the 
legislation  of  Nero  against  Chris- 
tianity was  yet  unrepealed.  Many 
antiquarians,  eminent  in  Roman 
antiquities,  including  Rossi,  main- 
tain the  statement  given  in  the  text 
to  be  beyond  doubt. 

13,  p.  70.  Relics  of  &  Ignatw. 
— Between  the  Colosseum  and  the. 
Lateran  Basilica  lies  the  famous 
church  of  S.  Clement,  where  (it  * 
piously  believed)  the  relics  of  8. 
Clement  and  S.  Ignatius  repose,  and 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  writingi 
of  S.  Jerome  as  preserving  the 
memory  of  those  •saints.  Here 
Ceelestius  was  finally  condemned  by 
Zosimus,  as  S.  Leo  records;  here 
S.  Gregory  the  Great  frequently 
preached. 
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By  accident  the*  present  prior,  in 
the  year  1857,  discovered  that  the 
ancient  church,  to  which  alone  these 
distinctions  rightly  belonged,  existed 
beneath  the  modern  edifice,  filled  to 
its  roof  with  earth,  and  beneath  the 
level  of  the  modern  soil,  so  great 
had  been  the  changes  around.  It 
was  accordingly  restored,  so  far  as 
possible,  and  the  frescoes  on  its 
walls,  as  the  author  can  testify  from 
personal  inspection,  were  marvel- 
lously retouched.  But  most  remark- 
•  '  able  of  all  was  the  discovery  of  the 
relics .  of  S.  Ignatius  beneath  the 
site  of  the  ancient  altar,  in  full 
accordance  with  the  tradition  which 
asserted  them  to  repose  in  that  spot, 
as  stated  in  the  text.  On  their 
discovery,  as  the  good  prior  of  S. 
Clement  informed  the  author,  they 
were  borne,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
incense,  lights,  and  song,  around 
the  Colosseum,  where,  seventeen 
centuries  earlier,  the  lions  had  left 

them. 
1 

14,  p.  80.    Rebellion  of  Bareoehab. 
1     — The  grossest  outrages  were  com- 
r     mitted  by  the  Jews  in  their  moment 
:"     of  power.  In  Cyrene  they  massacred 
two  hundred  thousand  Greeks;  in 
Cyprus,    two    hundred    and    forty 
thousand;   in  Egypt  a  yet  vaster 
multitude.    Many  of  the  unhappy 
victims   were   sawn    asunder,    and 
unspeakable  barbarities  took  place. 
It  is  hardly  wonderful  that,  as  we 
learn  from  Dion  Cassius,  five  hun- 
dred thousand  Jews  perished  in  this 
war  by  the  sword,  besides   a  far 


larger  number  from  famine,  fire,  or 
pestilence.  No  mercy  was  shown  to 
the  merciless. 

15,  p.  90.  Rescript  of  Aur elites. — 
The  authenticity  of  this  rescript  is 
very  doubtful.  The  emperor  cannot 
however  be  acquitted  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  acts  of  his  subordinates 
committed  in  his  name.  But  if  the 
reader  will  re-peruse  note  12,  he 
will  easily  see  that  the  good  Marcus 
Aurelius  might  think  suppression  of 
such  supposed  miscreants  a  sacred 
duty,  and  that  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  escape  under  an  indifferent 
ruler  than  under  the  best  of  the 
pagan  emperors. 

16,  p.  101.  Writings  of  Papias. 
—All  of  his  writings,  save  a  mere 
fragment,  have  perished.  But  if  we 
may  credit  Eusebius,  Papias  was  a 
man  of  very  limited  comprehension, 
and  related  many  things  upon  hear- 
say, which  a  more  critical  author 
would  have  rejected.  He  appears 
on  the  same  authority  to  have  first 
taught  the  doctrine  of  a  corporeal 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  after  the 
resurrection,  for  a  millennium,  or 
period  of  a  thousand  years. 

17,  p.  117.  Tertullian.—"YovL 
are  fond  of  spectacles ;  expect  the 
greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last 
and  eternal  judgment  of  the  world. 
How  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh, 
how  rejoice,  how  exult,  when  I 
behold  so  many  proud  monarehs 
and  fancied  gods  groaning  in  the 
lowest  abyss  of  darkness ;  so  many 
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magistrates  who  persecuted  the  name 
of  the  Lord  liquifying  in  fiercer  fires 
than  they  ever  kindled  against  the 
Christians;  so  many  sage  philoso- 
phers, blushing  in  red-hot  flames, 
with  their  deluded  scholars ;  so 
many  celebrated  poets  trembling 
before  the  tribunal,  not  of  Minos, 
but  of  Christ;  so  many  tragedians 
more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of 
their  own  sufferings,"  etc.  —  Ter- 
tullian  de  Spectaculis,  chap.  xxx. 
(Quoted  by  Gibbon). 

18,  p.  132.  Election  of  Bishops. 
— The  exclamation  "  dignus  est,'*  "he 
is  worthy,"  was  the  common  accla- 
mation at  the  election  of  bishops, 
then  ch>sen  by  the  body  of  the 
faithful  clergy  and  laity,  for  conse- 
cration to  their  sacred  office. 

19,  p.  13C.  Works  of  Origen.— 
Origen  published  both  a  "  Tetrapla" 
and  a  "Hexapla;"  that  is,  a  four- 
fold and  a  sixfold  Bible.  The  former 
contained,  in  parallel  columns,  (I) 
Aquila's  Greek  version ;  (2)  that  of 
Symmachus ;  (3)  that  of  Theodo- 
tion;  (4)  the  Septuagint.  The 
"Hexapla"  contained  six  columns 
throughout  (sometimes  eight  or  nine) 
thus  arranged:  (1)  The  Hebrew  text 
in  Hebrew  characters;  (2)  the  same 
in  Greek  characters;  (3)  (4)  (5) 
and  (6)  the  four  versions  of  the 
"Tetrapla;"  7,  8,  and  9,  when 
existing,  other  Greek  versions. 

20,  p.  164.  Eeresy  of  Paul  of 
Satnosata. — Paul  of  Samosata  did 
not  believe  that  Jesus  was  God,  but 


a  mere  man,  on  whom  the  Aoyof  or 
divine  wisdom  rested,  and  who  by 
His  advance  in  holiness  won  the 
title  of  Son  of  God. 

21,  p.  179.  S.  Aldan.— The  au- 
thor is  fully  aware  that  many  learned 
critics  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
story  of  S.  Alban,  and  that  sou 
more  doubt  whether  Amphibalusvu 
anything  more  than  the  cloak  of  the 
saint  which  he  threw  (afMfxfiaXku) 
about  him ;  bat  such  sceptical  doubts 
scarcely  fall  within  the  province  of 
this  history.  The  long  received 
legend  is  therefore  given  in  full. 

22,  p.  184.  Number  of  Martyrs. 
— Gibbon  in  his  famous  sixteenth 
chapter  would  reduce  the  number 
who  suffered  to  somewhat  less  than 
two  thousand  persons ;  bat  his  whole 
aim  is  to  depreciate  early  Chris- 
tianity, and  extenuate  the  cruelties 
of  the  Pagans.  Probably  the  troth 
lies  between  the  two  estimates. 

23,  p.  186.  The  Empress  Seinu. 
— Helena  was  said  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  British  noble  residing  at 
Camalodunum  (Colchester) ;  but 
Gibbon  says  that  this  tradition, 
"  unknown  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Constantine,  was  invented  in  the 
middle  ages."  Eusebius  only  says, 
"Ex  obscuriori  matrimonio  ejus 
Constantii  filius."  (x.  2.) 

By  insisting  on  the  divorce  of 
Helena  at  the  accession  of  Constan- 
tine to  power,  Diocletian  acknow- 
ledged the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
The  real  birthplace  of  Constantine 
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is  unknown;  his  father  led  the 
wandering  life  of  a  soldier  in  his 
early  years.  It  should  be  added 
that  local  traditions  of  S.  Helena 
linger  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abingdon,  in  Berkshire ;  and  the 
chronicles  of  the  abbey  claim  her 
(with  scant  authority  perhaps) 
amongst  the  early  benefactors  of  the 
place.  The  great  church  of  that 
town  is  dedicated  to  her  as  its 
patron  saint. 

24,  p.  195.  The  Croat  of  Constan- 
tine.— Eusebius  alone,  amongst  the 
writers  of  the  age,  mentions  the 
vision  of  the  cross,  and  speaks  of  it 
as  communicated  personally  to  him 
by  the  emperor  in  his  'latter  days. 
Lactantius  only  mentions  the  dream. 
In  favour  of  its  reality,  see  Dr. 
Newman's  essay  on  Ecclesiastical 
Miracles  (prefixed  to  his  translation 
of  Fleury).     Oxford,  1842. 

25,  p.  197.  Legends  of  Constan- 
tino.— It  is  strange  how  legend  has 
distorted  history  at  this  epoch.  The 
visitor  to  Rome  sees  pictures  of 
Constantine  dismounting  from  his 
horse  at  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome,  and  placing  the  pontiff  Syl- 
vester thereon ;  he  is  shown  the 
very  bath  of  porphyry  wherein  the 
said  Pope  is  said  to  have  baptized 
Constantine;  and  he  hears  of  the 
donation  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the 
"West  to  the  Pope,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  Constantine  to  his  new  city, 
Constantinople,  rather  than  reign  as 
a  temporal  ruler  where  the  spiritual 


power  had  taken  its  seat.  The 
reader  may  compare  all  this  with 
the  actual  facts  of  history  as  given 
in  the  text. 

26,  p.  201.  Conversion  of  Abys- 
sinia and  Georgia. — The  conversion 
of  Abyssinia  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  and  his  son  Constantius. 
A  certain  philosopher  named  Me- 
ropus,  travelling  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  enquiry,  landed  with  a 
party  on  the  coast,  and  was  slain  by 
the  natives  with  all  his  party,  save 
two  young  kinsmen,  JEJesius  and 
Frumentius,  who  were  spared,  and 
sent  up  the  country  to  be  slaves  to 
the  king.  The  monarch  promoted 
JEdesius  to  be  his  cup-bearer,  and 
made  Frumentius  the  keeper  of  the 
royal  archives. 

At  his  death  the  king  set  them 
free  by  his  will ;  but  they  remained 
as  instructors  of  the  young  prince 
until  he  came  of  age.  "When  the 
prince  ascended  the  throne  JEdesius 
travelled  to  Tyre,  where  he  became 
a  presbyter;  and  Frumentius  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  related  his 
story  to  S.  Athanasius,  and  desired 
that  a  missionary  bishop  might  be 
sent  to  the  Abyssinians.  "  None  so 
fit  as  thyself,"  replied  the  great 
patriarch,  and  persuaded  him  to 
receive  instruction,  and  to  return  to 
Abyssinia  as  the  Bishop  of  Axum. 
The  church  thus  founded  was  in 
consequence  always  dependent  upon 
the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria. 

The  conversion  of  Iberia  and 
Georgia  took  place  about  the  same 
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time,  through  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  the  prayers  and  labours  of  a 
captive  woman,  to  whose  faith  mira- 
cles are  also  attributed.  The  king 
and  queen  professed  themselves 
Christians,  and  sent  to  Constantino 
for  the  readily-granted  boon  of  a 
bishop  and  clergy. 

27,  p.  202.  Roman  Supremacy. — 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  precedency  of 
Rome  was  "jure  divino,"  the  fact 
cannot  be  denied  that  from  an  early 
period  the  bishops  of  that  city  were 
regardv?d  with  just  veneration  by  all 
the  Christian  Churches. 

The  number  of  its  martyrs,  its 
real  or  supposed  apostolic  foundation, 
singular  in  the  West,  above  all  its 
unswerving  orthodoxy,  tended  in 
this   direction,  and  this  veneration 


S.  PETER. 
Roman. 

1.  Olfertory. 

2.  x'reface    and 

Sai  ictus. 

3.  Prayer     for 

j.ivinar. 

4.  Invocation. 

5.  Words  of  Insti- 

tution. 

6.  Ohlition. 

7.  IVayer  for  Dead. 

8.  Fat  tic  No*ter. 

9.  tVUHTlQ.* 

10.  Ki«s  of  Peace. 

11.  C"mniuni>jti. 

12.  Thanksgiving. 


8.  MAHK 
Alexandrian. 

1.  Offertory. 

10.  Kiss  of  Peace. 

3.  Prayer    for 

Living. 

7.  P-ayer  f.>r  Dead. 

2.  Tersanctus    and 

Preface. 

5.  Words  of  Insti- 

tution. 

6.  Oblation. 

4.  Invocation. 
9.  kv&aiQ. 

8.  Pater  Noster. 

11.  Communion. 

12.  Thanksgiving. 


29,  p.  210.  Uliberis.f— The  Council 
of  Eliberis,  in  Spain,  was  distin- 
guished for  the  severity  of  its 
penitential .    discipline.        At    this 


was  increased  by  its  being  connected 
with  the  seat  of  empire.  We  may  note 
— (1)  The  contentions  of  Anicetus 
and  Victor  in  the  Easter  controversy; 
(2)  The  admission  of  Irenaeus  of  its 
supremacy  derived  from  S.  Peter; 
and  (3)  Of  S.  Cyprian  that  it  was 
the  centre  of  the  Christian  theocracy, 
although  he  disputed  its  authority, 
in  the  person  of  Stephen.  The  de- 
cision of  Aurelian  at  Antioch  (page 
166)  confirmed  these  claims,  so  far 
as  they  were  developed  during  the 
period  under  our  consideration. 

28,  pp.  205,  500.  The  Primitive 
Liturgies. — The  following  table  will 
show  the  principal  variations  of  the 
four  great  primitive  Liturgies  during 
the  period  under  our  present  con- 
eideration : 


S.  JAMES. 
Oriental. 

1.  Offertory. 

10.  Ki  ^s  of  Peace. 

2.  Preface    and 

Sanctus. 

5.  "Words  of  Insti- 

tution. 

6.  Oblation. 

4.  Invocation. 

3.  Prayer    for 

Living. 

7.  Prayer  for  Dead. 

8.  Pater  Noster. 

9.  kvttKTlQ. 

11.  Communion. 

12.  Thanksgiving. 


S.  JOHN. 

Galli can  and 
Mozarabic. 

1.  Offertory. 

3.  Prayor    for 

Living. 
7.  Prayor  for  Dead. 
li>.  Kiss  of  Peace. 

2.  Preface    and 

Sanctus. 

5.  Words  of  Insti- 

tution. 

6.  Oblation. 

4.  Invocation. 
9.  kv&oic. 

H.  Pater  Noster. 

11.  Communion. 

12.  Thanksgiving. 


Council  reconciliation,  even  at  the 
moment  of  death,  was  to  be  refused 
to  those  guilty  of  either  of  seventeen 
crimes,  of  which  idolatry  was  first 


*  ivioaig,  i.e.  the  admixture  of  a  fragment  of  the  host  in  the  chalice  (emblematical 
of  the  resurrection), 
t  Otherwise  called  Miberis,  later  Elvira,  now  Granada. 
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At  the  same  time  canons  passed  in 
Galatia  allowed  reconciliation  after 
the  lapse  of  seven  years,  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

30,  p.  217.  Sign  of  tlie  Cross. — 
The  Early  Christians  used  the  sign 
of  the  cross  to  bring  to  their  remem- 
brance the  atoning  death  of  Christ 
on  all  suitable  occasions.  So  Ter- 
tullian  writes,  "  At  going  out  and  at 
coming  in,  when  we  clothe  ourselves, 
or  put  on  our  shoes,  at  the  bath,  at 
the  table,  at  the  lighting  of  the 
lamps,  when  we  go  to  rest,  when 
we  sit  down,  whatsoever  conversa- 
tion urgeth  us,  we  trace  on  our 
foreheads  the  sign  of  the  cross."  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  lighting 
the  lamps  of  evening  that  the  hymn, 
"  0  Joyful  Light"  (No.  18  in  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern)  was  used,  the 
earliest  Christian  hymn  save  the 
"  Gloria  in  Excelsis." 

31,  p.  227.  Validity  of  Heretical 
Baptism. — A  great  question  was 
decided  at  Aries  touching  the  va- 
lidity of  baptism  when  performed 
by  heretics  and  schismatics.  It  was 
decided  that  such  baptism  was  valid 
when  performed  "in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  that  the 
person  thus  baptized  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Church  by  imposi- 
tion of  hands  alone. 

32,  p.  231.  Blasphemy  of  Art  us. 
— It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Arius 
afterwards  recalled  this  awful  "  Yes, 
He  could;"   but  the  fact  that  he 


ever  could  have  made  it,  shows  the 
real  estimation  in  which  he  held  our 
blessed  Lord,  and  his  utter  failure  to, 
realize  His  Divine  Personality. 

33,  p.  249.  Constantine  the  Great. 
— Dean  Stanley  thus  writes :  "  It  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  enu- 
merate the  acts  of  Constantine' s 
legislation  in  order  to  see  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  revolution  of  which  he 
was  the  leader.  In  the  year  313 
was  issued  the  edict  of  toleration; 
then  followed  in  rapid  succession 
the  decree  for  the  observance  of 
Sunday  in  the  towns  of  the  empire, 
the  use  of  prayers  in  the  army,  the 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  cruci- 
fixion, the  encouragement  of  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  the  discour- 
agement of  infanticide,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  licentious  and  cruel  rites, 
the  prohibition  of  gladiatorial  games. 
Every  one  of  these  steps  was  a  gain 
to  the  Roman  Empire  and  to  man- 
kind, such  as  not  even  the  Anto- 
nines  had  ventured  to  attempt,  and 
of  these  benefits  none  has  been 
altogether  lost.  Undoubtedly,  if 
Constantine  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
place  which  he  occupies  amongst  the 
benefactors  of  humanity,  he  would 
rank  not  amongst  the  secondary 
characters  of  history,  but  amongst 
the  very  first.' 


ii 


34,  p.  257.  Liberius. — It  should 
in  fairness  be  remembered  that 
Liberius  at  first  resisted  Constan- 
tius  with  great  courage.  Refusing 
to    comply    with    the    Emperor's 
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wishes,  he  had  courted  exile.  Con- 
stantius  sent  him  gold  for  his  neces- 
sities, but  he  refused  it,  bidding  the 
Emperor  reserve  it  for  the  flatterers 
who  surrounded  him.  a 

35,  p.  284.  S.  George.—  This 
account  of  the  death  of  George 
is  taken  almost  verbatim  from 
Socrates;  but  other  writers  differ 
in  details.  Gibbon  says  that  he 
was  dragged  in  chains  to  the  prison, 
where  he  remained  twenty  -  four 
days;  after  which  the  multitude, 
impatient  of  further  delay,  forced 
open  the  prison,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces.  Sozotnen  says  they  threw  the 
corpse  on  a  camel,  and  paraded  the 
city;  after  which  they  burnt  it, 
after  numberless  insults,  at  nightfall. 

Gibbon  identifies  this  George  of 
Cappadocia  with  S.  George  of  Eng- 
land, as  do  many  other  writers. 
They  say  his  death  was  considered 
a  martyrdom  by  the  Arians,  who  at 
their  final  conversion  introduced  his 
veneration  into  the  Church ;  and 
thus  the  infamous  George  of  Cappa- 
docia became  in  England  the  patron 
of  chivalry. 

But  it  seems  at  first  sight  very 
unlikely  that  the  Catholics,  with  the 
writings  of  S.  Athanasius  to  guide 
them,  wherein  full  justice  is  done  to 
George  of  Alexandria,  could  have 
fallen  into  such  an  error ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  a  Greek  in- 
scription copied  from  a  very  ancient 
church  at  Ezra  in  Syria,  dated  346, 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  Avian  George, 
speaking  of  Saint  George  as  a  very 


holy  martyr.  He  has  indeed  been 
often  identified  with  the  courageous 
Christian  who  tore  down  the  edict  of 
Diocletian  at  Nicomedia  (see  page 
177) ;  and  the  identity  is  not  nearly 
bo  improbable  as  Gibbon's  theory. 

See  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  myth  of  "  S.  George  and  the 
Dragon  "  in  Baring  Gould's  Myth 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

36,  p.  302.  Sorcery  under  Vakn- 
tinian  and  Valens. — There  was  one 
circumstance  which  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  cruelty  of  these  prosecutions 
for  sorcery,  that  the  worship  of  the 
Pagan  gods,  now  generally  accounted 
devils,  fell  under  the  penalties  of  sor- 
cery and  magical  arts ;  hence  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  many  perished 
for  the  use  of  rites,  which  would, 
so  recently  as  the  days  of  Julian, 
have  been  accounted,  not  only  law- 
ful, but  laudable.  The  only  manner 
in  which  such  rites  eventually  sur- 
vived was  in  the  practice  of  sorcery 
or  the  "black  art,*'  commonly  so 
termed,  in  the  middle  ages. 

37,  p.  310.  Dream  of  S.  Jerome. 
— It  was  in  the  desert  near  Antioch 
that  S.  Jerome  had  this  remarkable 
dream.  Compare  the  account  in 
Tellemont. 

38,  p.  312.  Character  of  VaUnt. 
— The  cruel  and  weak  disposition  of 
the  Emperor  Valens  may  be  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote 
from  the  historian  Socrates :  "  Cer- 
tain persons  consulted  necromancers 
as  to  the  future  successor  of  Valens, 
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and  received  the  reply  that  his  name 
would  begin  with  the  four  letters 
6.  e.  0.  5.  Valeria  chanced  to  hear 
of  this,  and  in  his  jealousy  actually 
put  to  death  all  those  around  his 
person,  or  in  propinquity  to  the 
throne,  whose  names  began  with  the 
fatal  letters."  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  Theodosius  (Qeo56o-ios) 
from  succeeding  him. 

39,  p.  323.  TJie  Filioque  Clause. 
—  The  Eastern  Church  uses  this 
creed  intact,  as  it  left  the  fathers  at 
Constantinople ;  but  the  Western 
Church  has  added  the  clause,  which 
as  Anglicans  we  accept,  "  filioque' * 
and  from  the  Son,  referring  to  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
insertion  was  made  by  the  Third 
Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  589)  without 
any  competent  authority,  and  first 
objected  to  by  Eastern  theologians 
in  the  person  of  the  Confessor 
Maximus,  a  monk  of  Constantinople 
(a.d.  662.) 

From  that  time  it  was  the  source 
of  constant  bickering  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Charlemagne  endeavoured,  in 
a  council  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(809  a.d.),  to  compose  the  quarrel ; 
it  became  more  embittered,  and  led 
at  length  to  open  separation,  having 
divided  the  Church  into  two  com- 
munions, Eastern  and  Western,  ever 
since  the  ninth  century. 

40,  p.  371.  The  Pallium.— This 
was  a  kind  of  scarf  or  stole  worn 
round  the  neck  by  the  patriarchs. 


In  later  days  it  was  made  of  the  wool 
of  a  lamb,  blessed  by  the  Pope  on 
the  altar  of  S.  Peter,  and  sent  by 
him  as  a  token  of  jurisdiction,  which 
it  was  supposed  to  convey  to  arch- 
bishops after  their  consecration. 

41,  p.  380.  Sanctuary.  —  S. 
Augustine  justly  rebuked  those  fugi- 
tives amongst  the  heathen  who  found 
refuge  during  the  sack  of  Rome  in 
the  Christian  Churches,  but  who 
nevertheless  reviled  His  sacred  name, 
and  imputed,  all  the  evils  their  city 
had  .suffered  to  Christianity.  "  For 
there  are  many,"  he  says,  "whom 
one  may  hear  reviling  the  servants 
of  Christ,  who  would  not  have  es- 
caped destruction  unless  they  had 
figured  themselves  His  servants  also ; 
and  now  they  revile  that  name  which 
might  save  them  from  eternal  dark- 
ness, which  they  invoked  to  escape 
the  loss  of  the  light  of  this  fleeting 
world." 

42,  p.  391.  S.  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria.— It  would  be  very  unjust  to 
condemn  Cyril  for  his  high-handed 
conduct  as  though  he  had  lived 
under  a  government  like  our  own. 
The  administration  of  Orestes  was 
a  mockery  of  law  and  justice ;  and 
the  only  resource  which  seemed  open 
to  Cyril  was  to  use  the  power  which 
God  had  placed  in  his  hands,  as  he 
thought,  to  counteract  the  designs 
of  Orestes,  whom  he  suspected,  not 
unjustly,  of  an  intention  to  restore 
the  reign  of  lust  and  cruelty  which 

I  had  distinguished  Alexandria  in  the 
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days  of  Paganism,  and  reddened  the 
city  with  Christian  blood.  Poor 
Hypatia  was  supposed  to  be  a  part- 
ner in  his  conspiracy.  It  is  easy  to 
criticise  the  conduct  of  men  who, 
like  Cyril,  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  a  hideous  combination 
of  vice  and  cruelty,  and  who  had  to 
strike  boldly  or  fail.  The  cause  of 
the  Church  cannot  be  adequately 
stated,  because  we  dare  not  commit  to 
print  the  iniquities  against  which, 
in  this  calamitous  age,  it  had  to 
contend.  We  must  be  content  to 
know  that  to  their  own  Master,  who 
alone  knows  their  difficulties,  they 
stand  or  fall  whom  He  has  placed  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  against 
wickedness  in  high  places. 

48,  p.  399.  Semi-Pelagianism. — 
The  weak  point  in  Semi-Pelagianism, 
as  will  be  inferred  from  these  three 
articles,  was,  that  it  supposed  un- 
assisted free-will  to  initiate  grace. 

44,  p.  403.  The  Vandals  in 
Africa. —  Possidonius,  Bishop  of 
Calama,  an  eye-witness,  thus  de- 
scribes the  Vandal  Invasion  :  "  I 
saw  the  cities  reduced  to  ruins,  the 
buildings  in  the  country  levelled 
with  the  ground,  the  inhabitants 
slain  or  driven  away,  the  churches 
bereft  of  clergy,  the  religious  bodies 
dispersed  in  all  directions.  Some 
had  sunk  under  torture,  some  had 
perished  by  the  sword  ;  others  were 
captive  slaves  to  cruel  and  brutal 
foes,  who  had  rent  from  them  purity 
in  body,  mind,  and  faith. 


"No  one  asked  for,  or  could  hate 
obtained,  the  sacraments.  Those 
who  fled  to  the  woods  or  mountains 
were  either  taken  and  slain,  or  died 
a  worse  death  from  hunger. 

"  In  a  word,  fruitful  as  was  Africa 
in  churches,  not  above  three,  Car- 
thage, Hippo,  and  Cirrha,  could 
now  be  pointed  out  as  having  sur- 
vived the  desolation  which  had 
whelmed  churches,  clergy,  and 
worshippers  in  one  common  ruin." 
We  read  that  the  great  S.  Augustine 
was  on  this  melancholy  emergency 
asked  by  Honoratus,  Bishop  of 
Thiara,  whether  the  bishops  and 
clergy  might  justifiably  fly  from 
their  dioceses  under  these  distressing 
circumstances.  His  reply  is  worth 
transcribing.  He  quotes  S.  Matt. 
x.  23,  and  S.  John  x.  12,  and  then 
proceeds :  "In  order  to  reconcile 
these  two  quotations,  we  must  say 
that  when  the  danger  extends  to  all 
alike,  the  pastors  of  the  Church 
ought  in  no  case  to  leave  the  flock. 
Their  ministry,  always  so  necessary, 
is  then  especially  required  in  time 
of  affliction,  for  then  the  people 
stand  in  need  of  consolation  and 
support;  besides  which  the  im- 
pending danger  makes  all  sorts  of 
persons  crowd  to  church,  demanding 
baptism  or  absolution,  or  at  least 
penance.  If  ministers  are  then 
wanting,  what  a  misfortune  to  those 
who  leave  the  world  without  being 
regenerated  or  absolved!  and  what 
a  reproach  to  the  absent  ministers! 

We  ought  to  fear  these  spiritual 
dangers   more   than  any  temporal 
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calamity,  nay,  more  than  torments 
or  death ;  for  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
a  pastor  to  give  his  nock  the  food 
which  they  require ;  and  by  desert- 
ing them,  he  incurs  a  certain  evil, 
through  fear  of  a  contingent  one, 
which  is  surely  not  the  part  of  a 
Christian/'  (Nbwman's  Translation 
of  Fleury.) 

45,  p.  404.  The  Vandals  retained 
possession  of  Northern  Africa  for  a 
whole  century,  after  which  they 
were  completely  defeated  by  Beli- 
sarius,  the  general  of  the  great 
Justinian,  who  re -annexed  the 
province  to  the  Roman  Empire 
(Eastern  Empire),  and  re-established 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  province 
continued  under  the  rule  of  the 
emperors  at  Constantinople  until  its 
conquest  by  the  Saracen  Mahome- 
dans  in  the  following  (the  seventh) 
century. 

46,  p.  411.  Ephesus  stood  at  the 
eastern  side  of  a  beautiful  valley, 
covered  with  groves  of  tamarisks, 
and  watered  by  the  beautiful  river 
Cayster.  It  was  a  crowded  city,  the 
resort  of  numerous  visitors,  who 
came  in  former  days  to  see  its  won- 
drous temple.  Its  population  was 
very  great,  perhaps  reaching  six 
hundred  thousand.  Strabo  called  it 
the  emporium  of  Lower  Asia.  Now, 
after  centuries  of  Turkish  rule,  its 
ruin,  spiritual  and  material,  has  been 
completed.  A  few  mud  huts  stand 
where  palaces,  basilicas,  and  temples 
once  crowded  the  scene;  wretched 


wherries  float  where  the  ships  of 
nations  lay  at  anchor;  and  a  few 
half-naked  savages  are  seen  where 
merchants  traded  and  philosophers 
taught.  And  amongst  its  degraded 
population  is  but  one  Christian 
family ;  yet  the  name  Agiosulek 
betrays  the  presence  of  an  apostle 
in  earlier  days  (&710S  0e6\oyos). 
Truly  has  "  its  candlestick  been  re- 
moved out  of  its  place."  (Rev.  ii.  5.) 

47,  p.  443.  Teaching  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria. — Cyril  did  not  ab- 
solutely assert  "two  natures;"  he 
emphasized  the  other  aspect  of  the 
truth,  the  Unity  of  Person ;  in  fact, 
his  phrase  "  One  nature  incarnate  " 
caused  perplexity  afterwards.  In 
effect  he  owned  two  natures;  but 
his  language  was  often  such  as 
to  give  the  contrary  impression. 
(Bright.) 

48,  p.  458. — At  Chalcedon  on  the 
8th  of  October  the  sun  sets  at  5.30 
p.m. 

49,  p.  460.  Dioseorus.— The  fol- 
lowing is  the  verbatim  complaint  of 
Sophronius  as  given  by  Fleury :  "  I 
had  obtained  orders  from  the  Court 
against  an  officer  of  Alexandria 
named  Macarius,  who  had  carried 
off  my  wife.  Dioseorus  hindered 
this  order  from  being  put  into  exe- 
cution, asserting  that  he  had  more 
right  to  be  master  of  that  country 
than  the  Emperor  had ;  and  he  sent 
a  deacon  named  Isidorus  with  a 
troop  of  peasants,  who  took  from 
me  all  my  clothes  and  all  the  stock 
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of  goods  on  which  I  and  my  children 
depended  for  support,  so  that  I  was 
forced  to  save  myself  by  flight. 
Further,  I  allege  that  Dioscorus  has 
often  uttered  blasphemies  against 
the  Holy  Trinity ;  that  he  has 
committed  adulteries ;  and  enacted 
treason  against  our  Emperor,  pre- 
tending that  he  was  master  of  Egypt. 
This  is  proved  by  acts  made  before 
various  magistrates."  (Newman's 
translation). 

50,  p.  462.  Murder  of  Proterius. 
— Nor  were  the  fears  of  Proterius 
causeless,  for  after  the  death  of 
Marcian  the  people  of  Alexandria 
decreed  that  one  Timothy  JEiurus 
(atXovpos,  The  Cat),  a  well-known 
partizan  of  Dioscorus,  should  be 
their  patriarch,  and  at  his  instiga- 
tion Proterius  was  murdered  in  the 
Baptistery  of  his  Cathedral,  after 
which  his  body  was  dragged  through 
the  city  and  burnt  amidst  the  jeers 
of  the  rabble,  who  (says  Evagrius, 
book  ii.,  chap,  viii.)  did  not  even 
refrain,  like  beasts  of  prey,  from 
tasting  his  intestines.  "What  a 
terrible  comment  upon  the  Chris-' 
tianity  of  Alexandria  after  the  suc- 
cessive episcopates  of  Thcophilus, 
Cyril,  and  Dioscorus. 

51,  p.  464.  The  Council  of  Chalce- 
don.— The  Armenian  Church  through 
misunderstanding,  caused  by  their 
having  but  one  word  for  "  nature  " 
and  "person"  did  not  receive  the 
decision  of  the  Council. 


52,  p.  473.  The  Relic*  of  tke 
Temple, — These  sacred  relics  were 
retaken  by  Belisarius  at  the  fall  of 
Carthage,  in  534,  a  century  after 
its  capture  by  the  Vandals,  and 
deposited  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem. 

53,  p.  474.  Puritan  Nomenclature 
— It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  English  Puritans  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  might  have  found  a 
precedent  for  their  curious  fashion 
of  naming  their  children  with  biblical 
phrases,  such  as  "  Grace-be-here " 
"Kill-sin,"  " Fight-the-good-fight," 
"Praise-God,"  etc.,  in  the  example 
of  the  Bishops  of  Carthage,  one 
thousand  years  earlier ;  e.g.  "  Quod- 
vult-Deus,"  "  Deo  Gratias,"  etc 

54,  p.  476.  S.  Leo  the  Great.— 
Before  this  time  the  great  S.  Leo 
had  passed  from  the  giant  conflict* 
of  his  age  to  his  eternal  rest,  and 
surely  never  did  more  valiant  soldier 
receive  the  crown  from  the  Captain 
of  his  Salvation. 

Born  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  he  had  been  marked  with 
especial  confidence  by  successm 
pontiffs.  Zosimus  employed  him  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  African 
Church,  touching  the  excommuni- 
cation of  the  adherents  of  Pelagian, 
Celestine  in  his  dealings  with  the 
churches  of  the  East  during  the 
Ephesine  Council  and  the  Nestorian 
troubles,  and  thus  he  became  versed 
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in  the  controversies  of  the  age.  But 
even  the  Emperors  availed  them- 
selves of  his  talents  as  a  negotiator ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  he 
was  despatched  to  Gaul  to  m.dfcte 
between  tttizs  and  Albinus. 

When  he  became  pope  L  j  exerted 
all  his  power  to  extend  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Apostolic  See,  believ- 
ing doubtless  that  it  was  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  on  earth  he  was  extending 
by  so  doing ;  nor  can  we  blame  him 
when  we  remember  what  a  bulwark, 
both  social  and  spiritual,  the  Papacy 
proved  against  the  incoming  flood  of 
barbarism  which  characterized  that 
gloomy  period.  Perhaps  he  cannot 
always  be  acquitted  of  involuntary 
injustice  in  this  attempt,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  dealings  with  Hilary, 
Bishop  of  Aries,  who  vainly  strove 
to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  (See  below).  Yet  who  can 
refuse  to  forgive  such  an  error  to  the 
man  to  whom  under  God  we  owe 
the  crowning  victory  of  the  faith  at 
Chalcedon,  and  to  the  patriot  who 
dared  to  confront  the  terrible  Attila, 
or  the  scarcely  less  terrible  Gen- 
seric,  when  all  besides  trembled,  in 
whom  the  sanctity  of  life  and  office 
prevailed  against  barbaric  cruelty, 
and  saved  a  nation  from  the  sword. 
There  is  no  grander  figure  in  history 
than  that  of  Leo  before  Attila,  the 
subject  alike  of  painters  and  poets 
in  all  ages,  the  unarmed  prelate 
before  the  scourge  of  God,  strong 
only  in  his  dauntless  faith. 

He  did  not  long  survive  the 
Vandal  invasion.     He  departed  to 
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his  rest  in  the  year  461  a.d.,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  days  of  Gregory 
the  Great  (590-604)  that  men  looked 
upon  his  like  again. 

55,  p.  490.  S.  Leo  and  the  Galli- 
can Church. — The  case  of  Hilary  of 
Aries,  before  alluded  to,  is  one  which 
should  be  quoted  as  an  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  growing 
claims  of  the  Papacy  were  pushed 
and  supported.  Hilary  had  deposed  a 
suffragan  bishop  named  Celedonius, 
who  appealed  to  Leo  as  his  country- 
men had  once  appealed  to  Caesar. 
Hilary  did  not  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  Rome ;  still  he  journeyed 
thither,  asserted  his  independence, 
and  returned  while  the  cause  was 
yet  pending.  But  Leo  declared  that 
the  case  was  within  his  jurisdiction, 
restored  Celedonius,  and  inhibited 
Hilary  from  exercising  coercive 
jurisdiction;  procuring  the  ratifi- 
cation of  his  acts  from  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  III.,  who  passed  a  law 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  Bishops 
of  Home  were  the  rightful  rulers  of 
the  whole  Church,  and  charged  the 
governors  to  lend  the  aid  of  the 
civil  power  to  enforce  their  decrees, 
and  ordered  that  any  bishop  who 
refused  to  obey  a  citation  from  Rome 
should  be  compelled  to  repair  thither 
by  the  governor  of  the  province* 

Leo,  however,  used  his  victory 
mildly,  and  Hilary  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  see  until  his  death.  This 
took  place  about  six  years  before 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  wherein 
Rome  received  a  temporary  check 
M 
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in  her  progress  towards  universal 
dominion. 

56,  p.  502.  Communion.  —  An 
inscription  found  recently  at  Autun, 
in  France,  evidently  belonging  to 
the  first  age  of  the  Church,  has  these 
words :  "  Eat,  drink,  having  IxOte 
in  thy  hands." 

The  letters  of  the  word  IxBds  stand 
for  the  initials  of  'I^ous  Xpurrbs 
Oeov  'Tibs  *Lutj\p ;  hence  the  fish  was 
a  well-known  emblem  of  our  Lord, 
and  is  frequently  found  as  such  in 
the  catacombs. 

57,  p.  505.  The  Eucharistic 
Vestments.  —  Other  testimonies  to 
the  early  use  of  special  vestments 
may  easily  be  found.  S.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  left  by  his  will  a 
o-Tixapiop,  a  white  garment  like  the 
surplice,  to  his  deacon.  The  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  forbade  the  use 
of  the  white  surplice  to  deacons, 
save  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred 
functions.  In  early  times  white  was 
the  prevalent  colour;  but  by  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century  various 
colours  were  introduced,  and  green, 
blue,  red,  and  violet,  were  worn,  as 


may.  be  seen  in  the  curious  freaooei 
recently  discovered  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Clement  at  Borne,  where  both 
the  vestments  and  colours  are  very 
similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  Wert- 
ern  Church  at  the  present  day. 
Innocent  III.*  prescribed  white,  the 
emblem  of  purity,  for  virgins  and 
confessors ;  red  as  a  memorial  of 
martyrs;  green  for  ordinary  San- 
days  ;  black  (and  later  violet),  for 
Lent,  funerals,  and  for  fasting  seasons 
in  general. 

The  late  Archdeacon  Freeman 
traced  the  use  of  the  special  eucha- 
ristic vestments,  the  chasuble  and 
alb,  to  an  adaptation  of  the  drea 
habitually  worn  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  by  the  Jewish  peasant,  some- 
what modified  to  resemble  the  attire 
divinely  prescribed  to  the  Aaronie 
priesthood ;  and  surely  no  nobler 
origin  could  be  found  for  these 
vestments  than  the  garments  sancti- 
fied by  the  use  of  the  Son  of  God 
when  He  hid  His  glory  beneath  Uw 
veil  of  our  flesh !  Even  thus  the 
cross,  once  the  symbol  of  degradatioa 
and  shame,  has  become  the  glory  of 
Christendom. 


•  A.D.  1198-1216. 
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Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  forming  a  concise  Com- 
mentary on  the  Devotional  System  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Editor  of  the  "Dictionary  of  Sects  and  Heresies,"  &c,  &c. 
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The    Annotated    Book    of    Common 

Prayer ;  being  an  Historical,  Ritual,  and  Theological  Com- 
mentary on  the  Devotional  System  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Editor  of  the  "Dictionary  of  Sects  and  Heresies,"  &c.,  &c 
Seventh  Edition.    Imperial  8vo.    36*. ;  or  in  half-morocco,  481. 

[This  large  edition  contains  the  Latin  and  Greek  originals,  together  with 
technical  Ritual  Annotations,  Marginal  References,  &c,  which  are  necessarily 
omitted  for  want  of  room  in  the  "  Compendious  Edition."] 

"  Whether  as,  historically,  shewing  best  liturgical  and  historical  autkori- 

how  the  Prayer  Book  came  to  be  what  ties  ancient  and  modern  (of  which  a 

it  is,  or,  ritually,  how  it  designs  itself  formidable    list    is   prefixed  to   the 

to  be  rendered  from  word  into  act,  or,  work)  is  quoted,    or   referred  to,   or 

theologically,  as  exhibiting  the  relation  compressed  into  the  notes  illustrative 

between  doctrine  and  worship  on  which  of  the  several  subjects" — John  Bull. 

it  is  framed,  the  book  amasses  a  world  "  The  book  is  a  mine  of  information 

of  information  carefully  digested,  and  and  research — able  to  give  an  answer 

errs  commonly,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  almost  on  any  thing  we  wish  to  know 

of  excess." — Guardian.  about   our  present  Prayer  Book,  its 

"  The  most  complete  and  compendious  antecedents  and  originals— and  ought 

Commentary  on   the  English  Prayer  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  intelligent 

Book  ever  yet  published.    Almost  every-  Churchman.     Nothing  like  it  has  as 

thing  that  has  been  written  by  all  the  yet  been  seen.** — Church  Review. 

Liber    Precum   Publicarum   Ecclesiae 

Anglicanae.  A  Gulielmo  Bright,  S.T.P.,  ^Edis  Christi 
apud  Oxon.  Canonico,  et  Petro  Goldsmith  Medd,  A.M., 
Collegii  Universitatis  apud  Oxon.  Socio  Seniore,  Latine 
redditus.  Editio  tertia,  cum  Appendice.  [In  hac  editione 
continentur  Versiones  Latinae — 1.  Libri  Precum  Publicaruin 
Ecclesiae  Anglicanae ;  2.  Liturgiae  Primae  Reformats  ;  3.  Litur- 
giae  Scoticanae ;  4.  Liturgiae  Americanae.]  With  Rubrics  in 
Red.     Small  8vo.     7-r.  6d, 

The  Pirst  Book  of  Common  Prayer  01 

Edward  VI.  and  the  Ordinal  of  1549.  Together  with  the 
Order  of  the  Communion,  1548.  Reprinted  entire.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Baskerville  Walton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Merton  College ;  with  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  Goldsmith  Medd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  North  Cerney; 
Canon  of  St.  Albans ;  late  Senior  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford ;  and  Rector  of  Barnes.     Small  8vo.    dr. 
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The   Prayer    Book    Interleaved;    with 

Historical  Illustrations  and  Explanatory  Notes  arranged 
parallel  to  the  Text.  By  W.  M.  Campion,  D.D.,  and 
W.  J.  Beamont,  M.  A.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Winchester.     Ninth  Edition.     Small  8vo.     7-r.  6d. 

An  excellent  publication,  combin-  "  The  work  may  be  commended  as  a 

ing  a  portable  Prayer  Book  with  the  very  convenient  manual  for  all  who 

history  of  the  text  and  explanatory  are  interested  to  some  extent  in  liturgi- 

notes.  '—Spectator.  cal  studies,  but  who  have  not  time  or 

"  This  book  is  of  the  greatest  use  for  the  means  for  original  research.     It 

spreading  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  would  also  be  most  useful  to  examining 

the    English   Prayer   Book,    and   we  chaplains,    as    a    text-book  for  Holy 

heartily  wish  it  a  large  and  continuous  Orders." — Church  Times. 
circulation," — Church  Review. 

The   Book  of   Common   Prayer,   and 

Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  The  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  together  with  the  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  David. 
Royal  32mo.     French  roan  limp,  2s,  6d. 

An  Illuminated  Edition  of  the  Book 

of  Common  Prayer,  printed  in  Red  and  Black,  on  fine  toned 
paper ;  with  Borders  and  Titles  designed  after  the  manner  of 
the  14th  Century.  By  R.  R.  Holmes,  F.S.A.,  and  engraved 
by  O.  Jewitt.     Crown  8vo.     16s. 

A  Book  of  Litanies,  Metrical  and  Prose. 

With    an    Evening   Service.      Edited    by   the    Compiler    of 
"  The  Treasury  of  Devotion."     And  accompanying    Music 
arranged   under   the   Musical    Editorship   of  W.  S.   Hoyte, 
Organist  and  Director  of  the  Choir  at  All  Saints',  Margaret 
Street,  London.    Crown  4to.     7-r.  6d. 

Also  may  be  had,  an  Edition  of  the  Words,  321110.,  6d.  ;  or 
in  paper  cover,  4^/.  The  Metrical  Litanies  separately,  32mo. , 
$d.  ;  or  in  paper  cover,  $d.  The  Prose  Litanies,  with  an 
Evening  Service,  separately,  in  paper  cover,  yl.  An  Evening 
Service  separately,  id. 
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A  Key  to  the  Knowledge  and  Use  of 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  "Annotated  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,"  &c  New  Edition.  Small  8vo.  zs.  6d. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  is.  6d. 

Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Keys  to  Christian  Knowledge." 

'*  Impossible  to  praise  too  highly.    It  information  seems  to  be  included,  and 

Is  the  best  short  explanation  of  our  the  arrangement  is  excellent." — Liter- 

offices  that  we  know  of,  and  would  be  ary  Churchman. 

invaluable  for  the  use  of  candidates  for  "A    very   valuable    and    practical 

confirmation  in  the  higher  classes." —  manual,  full  of  information.     It  de- 

John  Bull.  seives  high  commendation." — Church 

"  To  us  it  appears  that  Mr.  Blunt  man. 
has  succeeded  very  well.    A 11  tiecessary 

Sacraments  and  Sacramental  Ordi- 
nances of  the  Church ;  being  a  Plain  Exposition  of  their 
History,  Meaning,  and  Effects.  By  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  "Annotated  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,"  &c.     Small  8vo.     4*.  6d. 

A  Commentary,  Expository  and  De- 
votional, on  the  Order  of  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  according  to  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  to 
which  is  added,  an  Appendix  on  Fasting  Communion,  Non- 
communicating  Attendance,  Auricular  Confession,  the  Doctrine 
of  Sacrifice,  and  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  By  Edward 
Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  Sixth 
Edition.     Small  8vo.     6s. 

Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  uniform  with  "Thoughts  on  Personal 
Religion,"  and  "  The  Pursuit  of  Holiness."     3-r.  6dm 

The  Athanasian  Creed :  an  Examina- 
tion of  Recent  Theories  respecting  its  Date  and  Origin. 
With  a  Postscript  referring  to  Professor  Swainson's  Account  of 
its  Growth  and  Reception,  which  is  contained  in  his  Work 
entitled  "The  Nicene  and  Apostles'  Creeds,  their  Literary 
History."  By  G.  D.  W.  Ommanney,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Dray- 
cot,    Somerset.     Crown  8vo.     8.f.  6V. 
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Kbtitia    Eucharistica ;    a    Commentary, 

Explanatory,  Doctrinal,  and  Historical,  on  the  Order  for  the 
Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  Holy  Communion, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Office  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Scudamore,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ditchingham, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.     3&r. 

The  Athanasian  Origin  of  the  Athan- 

asian  Creed.  By  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  Preacher  at  the 
Rolls,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

The    "Damnatory    Clauses"    of    the 

Athanasian  Creed  rationally  explained  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  By  the  Rev.  Malcolm 
MacColl,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  George,  Botolph  Lane. 
Crown  8vo,     dr. 

Comment  upon  the  Collects  appointed 

to  be  used  in  the  Church  of  England  on  Sundays  and  Holy 
Days  throughout  the  Year.  By  John  James,  D.D.,  sometime 
Canon  of  Peterborough.  New  Edition.  Small  8vo.  3-r.  6d. 
Also  a  Fine  Edition,  on  Toned  Paper.     Crown  8vo.     5-r. 

A  Commentary,  Practical  and  Exegeti- 

cal,  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  M.A. 
Small  8vo.     5-r. 

The  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  David.    (The 

Prayer  Book  Version. )  Printed  in  red  and  black.  Small  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 
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The  New  Mitre  Hymnal,  containing  New 

Music  by  Sir  John  Goss,  Sir  George  Elvey,  Dr.  Stainer, 
Henry  Gadsby,  Esq.,  J.  Baptiste Calkin,  Esq.,  Berthold 
Tours,  Esq.,  James  Langran,  Esq.,  and  other  eminent 
Composers ;  together  with  Scandinavian  Tunes  now  first 
introduced  into  this  Country.     Royal  8vo.     5j. 

An  Edition  of  the  Words  without  the  Music  may  also  be 
had.  i8mo.,  cloth  limp,  is.  ;  or  in  cloth  boards,  extra 
gilt,  is.  6d. 

[A  large  reduction  to  purchasers  of  quantities.  ] 

Psalms   and  Hymns   adapted   to  the 

Services  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  with  a  Supplement  of 
additional  Hymns,  and  Indices.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Hall, 
M.A.  8vo.,  5-r.  6d.  ;  i8mo. ,  $s.  ;  24mo.,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth  limp, 
is.  yi. ;  32010.,  is, ;  cloth  limp,  Sd. 

Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns ;  with 

Accompanying  Tunes  selected  and  arranged  by  John  Foster, 
of  Her  Majesty's  Chapels  Royal.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Hall, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  The  Tunes  only,  is.  Also  an 
Edition  of  the  Tunes  for  the  Organ.     *js.  6d. 
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2.  Cfoe  $olp  Scriptures. 

The  Greek  Testament.    With  a  Critically 

Revised  Text ;  a  Digest  of  Various  Readings ;  Marginal 
References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic  Usage ;  Prolegomena ; 
and  a  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary.  For  the  use  of 
Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By  Henry  Alford, 
D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Canterbury.  New  Edition.  4  Volumes. 
8vo.     102  s. 

The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  as  follows  : — 

Vol      I.— The  Four  Gospels.     2&r. 
VoL    II. — Acts  to  2  Corinthians.     24s, 
Vol.  III. — Galatians  to  Philemon.     i8j. 
VoL  IV. — Hebrews  to  Revelation.     32J. 


The    New    Testament     for     English 

Readers :  containing  the  Authorized  Version,  with  a  revised 
English  Text ;  Marginal  References ;  and  a  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory Commentary.  By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  late 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  New  Edition.  2  Volumes,  or  4  Parts. 
8vo.     54J.  6d. 

The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  as  follows  : — 

Vol.  1,  Part    I. — The  Three  first  Gospels.     12s. 
Vol.  1,  Part  II. — St.  John  and  the  Acts.     ioj.  6d. 
Vol.  2,  Part    I.— The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     i6j. 
Vol.  2,  Part  II. — Hebrews  to  Revelation,     i&r. 
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The  Holy  Bible;  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
ductions. By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
New  Edition.     6  Vols.     Imperial  8vo.     120J. 

The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  as  follows  : — 
Vol.       I. — The  Pentateuch.     25 s. 
Vol.     II. — Joshua  to  Samuel.     15*. 
Vol.  III. — Kings  to  Esther.     15^. 
Vol.  IV. — Job  to  Song  of  Solomon.     25J. 
Vol.     V. — Isaiah  to  EzekieL     25-r. 
Vol.  VI. — Daniel,  Minor  Prophets,  and  Index.     15J. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and 

Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  original  Greek ;  with  Notes,  Intro- 
ductions, and  Indices.  By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.     New  Edition.     2  Vols.     Imperial  8vo.     60s. 

The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  as  follows  : — 

Vol.    I. — Gospels  and  Acts.     23^. 

Vol.  II. — Epistles,  Apocalypse,  and  Index.     37J. 

Notes  on  the  Greek  Testament.     The 

Gospel  according  to  S.  Luke.    By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Carr, 
M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Wellington  College,  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.      6s. 

"  It  is  a  most  useful  and  scholarly  trastedwith  classical  usages  ;  questions 

work,  well  adapted  to  the  higher  classes  of  various  reading  are  carefully  noted; 

of  public  schools  and  the  students  at  historical  and  archaeological  inform  a- 

our  colleges." — Standard.  Hon  is  supplied  plentifully  when  need- 

"  The  most  useful  and  scholarly  coin-  ful  to  illustrate  a  passage  ;  the  drift  of 

mentary,  in  a  short  compass,  on  the  a  narrative  or  discourse  and  the  se- 

GosPel  of  S.  Luke,  in  Greek,  that  has  quence  of  the  thoughts  is  traced  out  and 

hitherto  appeared" — Hour.  carefully    analysed;     in     short,     the 

"  The  notes  are  brief,  scholarly,  and  Gospel  is  treated  as  we  treat  a  classical 
based  on  the  best  authorities.  .  .  .  author,  and  the  student  is  here  supplied 
The  introduction  will  be  found  to  be  of  with  an  apparatus  criticus  superior  in 
especial  value  to  the  young  student,  in-  kind  and  completeness  to  any  ive  have 
forming  him,  as  it  does,  of  t/ie  Greek  ever  seen  afforded  to  hint  for  the  pur- 
manuscripts  which  form  the  basis  oftlie  pose  elsewhere.  A  very  clever  and  tak- 
Greek  text,  and  giving  a  most  thorough  ing  book. " — Literary  Churchman. 
and  comprehensive  account  of  S.  lt  Admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of 
Luke's  life  and  the  style  of  his  writ-  those  who  begin  the  study  of  the  New 
ing." — School  Board  Chronicle.  Testament  in  the  original  after  having 

"  Grammatical    peculiarities     are  acquired   a  fair   acquaintance    with 

brought  into  the  foreground,  and  con-  classical  Greek." — Scotsman. 
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The  Psalms.    Translated  from  the  Hebrew. 

With  Notes,  chiefly  ExegeticaL  By  William  Kay,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Great  Leghs,  late  Principal  of  Bishop's  College, 
Calcutta.     Third  Edition.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

"  Like  a  sound    Churchman,     he  make  use  of  it." — British  Quarterly 

reverences    Scripture,    upholding    its  Review. 

authority    against    sceptics;    and    he  "The  execution  of  the  work  is  careful 

does  not  denounce  such  as  differ  from  and  scholarly.'* — Union  Review, 

him  in  opinion  with  a  dogmatism  un-  "  To  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Kay 

happily  too  common  at  the  present  day.  is  enough  to  secure  respectful  attention 

Hence,  readers  will  be  disposed  to  con-  to  his  new  translation  of  the  Psalms, 

sider  his  conclusions  worthy  of  atten-  It  is  enriched  with   exegetical  notes 

Hon  ;  or  perhaps  to  adopt  them  without  containing  a  wealth  of  sound  learning, 

inquiry.     It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  closely  occasionally,  perhaps  too  closely 

the    translation  is   better   and   more  condensed.     Good  care  is  taken  of  the 

accurate  on  the  whole  than  our  received  student  not  learned  in  Hebrew;    we 

one,  or  that  it  often  reproduces  the  sense  hope  the  Doctor's  example  will  prevent 

of  the  original  happily." — Athenaeum,  any  abuse  of  this  consideration,  and 

"Dr.   Kay  has  profound  reverence  stimulate  those    who  profit  by  it  to 

for  Divine  truth,   and  exhibits    con-  follow  him  into  the  very  text  of  the 

siderable  reading,  with  the  power  to  ancient  Revelation." — John  Bull. 


Ecclesiastes  :  the  Authorized  Version,  with 

a  running  Commentary  and  Paraphrase.  By  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Pelham  Dale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Vedast  with  St.  Michael 
City  of  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge.     8vo.     Js.  6d. 

Daniel    the    Prophet:     Nine     Lectures 

delivered  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
With  copious  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Third 
Edition.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 


Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets ; 

with  Introductions  to  the  several  Books.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Pusey,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.     4to.     31J.  6d. 

Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  5 j.  each.     Part  VI.,  6s. 
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Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages  and  their 

Relation  to  Old  Testament  Faith.  Lectures  delivered  to 
Graduates  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  J.  B.  Mozley, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.    Second  Edition.     8vo.     ioj.  6d. 

* 

"  Has  all   the  same  marks   of  a  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  a 

Powerful  and  original  mind   which  Divine   Teacher,  this  volume  has  a 

we  observed  in  the  volume  of  Univer-  higher  and   less  fragmentary  tntel- 

sity  Sermons.   Indeed,  as  a  continuous  lectual  interest  than  the  last.—Svwc- 

study  of  the  rudimentary  conditions  of  tator. 
human    thought,   even   as    developed 

A  Companion  to  the  Old  Testament; 

being  a  Plain  Commentary  on  Scripture  History,  down  to  the 
Birth  of  our  Lord.     Small  8vo.     3-r.  6d. 

Also  in  2  Parts  : 

Part    I.— The  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Reign  of  Saul. 
Part  II. —The  Reign  of  Saul  to  the  Birth  of  Our  Lord. 

Small  8vo.     2s.  each. 
[Especially  adapted  for  use  in  Training  Colleges  and  Schools.] 

"  A  very  compact  summary  of  the  aid  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 

Old  Testament  narrative, put  together  Bible.     It  throws  the  whole  Scripture 

so  as  to  explain  the  connection  and  narrative  into  one  front  the  creation 

bearing  of  its  contents,  and  written  in  downwards,  the  author  thus  condensing 

a  very  good  tone  ;  with  a  final  chapter  Prideaux,    Shuckford,    and   Russell, 

on  the  history  of  the  Jews  between  the  and  in  the  most  reverential  manner 

Old  and  New  Testaments.    It  will  be  bringing  to  his  aid  the  writings  of  all 

found  very  useful  for  its  purpose.    It  modern  annotators  and  chronologists. 

does  not  confine  itself  to  merely  chrono-  The  book  is  one  that  should  have  a 

logical  difficulties,  but  comments  briefly  wide    circulation    amongst     teachers 

upon  the  religious  bearing  of  the  text  and  students  of  all  denominations  * — 

also." — Guardian.                        ^  Bookseller. 

"  A  most  admirable  Companion  to  **  The  handbook  before  us  is  so  full 
the  Old  Testament,  being  far  the  most  and  satisfactory,  considering  its  corn- 
concise  yet  complete  commentary  on  pass,  ana  sets  forth  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  history  with  which  we  old  covenant  with  such  conscientious 
have  met.  Here  are  combined  ortho-  minuteness,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  prove 
doxy  and  learning,  an  intelligent  and  a  godsend  to  candidates  fi>r  examina- 
at  the  same  time  interesting  summary  Hon  in  the  Rudiment  a  Religionis  as 
of  the  leading  facts  of  the  sacred  story,  well  as  in  the  corresponding  school  at 
It  should  be  a  text-book  in  every  school,  Cambridge.  .  .  .  Enough  has  been 
and  its  value  is  immensely  enhanced  said  to  express  our  value  of  this  useful 
by  the  copious  and  complete  itidex." —  work,  whtch  cannot  fail  to  win  its  way 
John  Bull.  into  our  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 

"  This  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  sities."— English  Churchman. 
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A  Key  to  the  Narrative  of  the  Four 

Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  John  Pilkington  Norms,  B.D., 
Canon  of  Bristol,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester.  New  Edition.  Small  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Also  a 
Cheap  Edition,  is.  6d. 

Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Keys  to  Christian  Knowledge." 

"  This  is  very  much  the  best  book  of  careful  study  in  a  short  compass,  and 
its  kind  we  have  seen.  The  only  fault  adorning  the  subject  by  the  tenderness 
is  its  shortness,  which  prevents  its  going  and  honesty  with  which  he  treats  it. 
into  the  details  which  would  support  We  hope  that  this  little  book  will  have 
and  illustrate  its  statements,  and  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  that  it 
which,  in  the  process  of  illustrating  will  be  studied;  and  we  can  promise 
them,  would  fix  them  -upon  the  minds  that  those  who  take  it  up  will  not 
and  memories  of  its  readers.  It  is,  readily  f>ut  it  down  again. — Record. 
however,  a  great  improvement  upon  "  This  is  a  golden  little  volume, 
any  book  of  its  kind  we  know.  It  bears  .  .  .  Its  design  is  exceedingly  mo- 
all  the  marks  of  being  the  condensed  dest.  Canon  N orris  writes  primarily 
work  of  a  real  scholar,  and  of  a  divine  to  help  *  younger  students'  in  studying 
too.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  taken  up  the  Gospels.  But  this  unpretending 
with  a  *  Life  of  Christ,'  compiled  from  volume  is  one  which  all' students  may 
the  Four  Gospels,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  study  with  advantage.  It  is  an  ad- 
steps  and  stages  and  salient  points." —  mirable  manual  for  those  who  take 
Literary  Churchman.  Bible    Classes    through    the   Gospels. 

"  This  book  is  no  ordinary  compen-  Closely  sifted  in  style,  so  that  all  is 

dium,  no  mere  *  cram-book;'  still  less  clear  and  weighty ;  full  of  unos  tent a- 

is  it   an    ordinary  reading-book  for  tious    learning,    and  pregnant   with 

schools;    but    the   schoolmaster,    the  suggestion;  deeply  reverent  in  spirit, 

Sunday-school  teacher,  and  tlie  seeker  and  altogether  Evangelical  in  spirit ; 

after  a   comprehensive  knowledge  of  Canon  Norris's  book  supplies  a  real 

Divine  truth  will  find  it  worthy  of  its  want,  and  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  all 

name.     Canon  Norris  writes  simply,  earnest  and  devout   students  of  the 

reverently,  without  great  display  of  Holy  Gospels." — London  Quarterly 

learning,  giving  the  result  of  much  Review. 

A  Key  to  the  Narrative  of  the  Acts  of 

the  Apostles.     By  the  Rev.  John  Pilkington  Norris,  B.D., 
Canon  of  Bristol,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester.      New   Edition.      Small   8vo.     2s.   6d,     Also  a 
Cheap  Edition,  is.  6d. 
Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Keys  to  Christian  Knowledge." 

"  The   book  is  one   which  we  can  who  wish  to  grasp  the  leading  features 

heartily  recommend." — Spectator.  of  the  life  and  work  of  Christ.     The 

"Few   books   have   ever  given  us  sketch  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 

more  unmixed  pleasure  than  this." —  done  in  the  same  style;  there  is  the 

LfTERARY  Churchman.  same  reverent  spirit  and  quiet   en- 

**  This  is  a  sequel  to  Canon  Norris's  thusiasm  running  through  it,  and  the 

'  Key  to  the  Gospels,'  which  was  pub-  same  instinct  for  seizing  the  leading 

lished  two  years  ago,  and  which  has  points  in  the  narrative." — Record. 
become  a  general  favourite  with  those 
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A    Devotional   Commentary  on.  the 

Gospel  Narrative.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition. 
8  Vols.     Crown  8vo.     $s,  each.     Sold   separately.     Or  the 

Eight  Volumes  may  be  had  in  a  Box,  45*. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HOLY  GOSPELS. 

Characteristic  Differences  in  the  Four  Gospels — Our  Lord's  Manifestations  of 
Himself— The  Rule  of  Scriptural  Interpretation  furnished  by  our  Lord- 
Analogies  of  the  Gospel — Mention  of  Angels  in  the  Gospels — Places  of  our 
Lord's  Abode  and  Ministry — Our  Lord's  mode  of  dealing  with  His 
Apostles  — Conclusion. 

A  HARMONY  OF  THE  FOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Our  Lord's  Nativity — Our  Lord's  Ministry  (second  year) — Our  Lord's  Ministry 
(third  year) — The  Holy  Week — Our  Lord's  Passion — Our  Lord's  Resur- 
rection. 

OUR  LORD'S  NATIVITY. 

The  Birth  at  Bethlehem — The  Baptism  in  Jordan — The  First  Passover. 

OUR  LORD'S  MINISTR  Y  (Second  Year). 
The  Second  Passover— Christ  with  the  Twelve— The  Twelve  sent  forth. 

OUR  LORD'S  MINISTRY  (Third  Year). 

Teaching  in  Galilee — Teaching  at  Jerusalem— Last  Journey  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem. 

THE  HOLY  WEEK. 

The  Approach  to  Jerusalem — The  Teaching  in  the  Temple — The  Discourse  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives — The  Last  Supper. 

OUR  LORD'S  PASSION. 

The  Hour  of  Darkness — The  Agony— The  Apprehension — The  Condemnation— 
The  Day  of  Sorrows— The  Hall  of  Judgment— The  Crucifixion— The 
Sepulture. 

OUR  LORD'S  RESURRECTION. 

The  Day  of  Days — The  Grave  Visited — Christ  appearing — The  going  to 
Emmaus — The  Forty  Days— The  Apostles  assembled— The  l^ake  in 
Galilee — The  Mountain  in  Galilee  —The  Return  from  Galilee. 

"  There  is  not  a  better  companion  to  Scripture  from  the  writings  of  the 

be  found  for  the  season  than  the  beau-  early  Fathers,  it  is  only  what  every 

tiful  '  Devotional  Commentary  on  the  student  knows  must  be  true  to  say,  that 

Gospel  Narrative, *  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  it  extracts  a  whole  wealth  of  meaning 

Williams.    A  rich  mine  for  devotional  from  each  sentence,  each  apparently 

and  theological  study.*' — Guardian.  faint  allusion,  each  word  in  the  text? 

"So  infinite  are  the  depths  and  so  — Church  Review. 

innumerable  the  beauties  of  Scripture,  "  Stands  absolutely    alone    in   our 

and  more  particularly  of  the  Gospels,  English  literature  ;  there  is,  we  should 

that  there  is    some  difficulty  in   de-  say,  no  chance  of  its  being  superseded 

scribing  the   manifold  excellences  of  by  any  better  book  of  its  kind ;  and  its 

Williams' exquisite  Commentary.    De-  merits  are  of  the  very  highest  order* 

riving  its   profound   appreciation  of  — Literary  Churchman. 
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WILLIAMS'  DEVOTIONAL  COMMENTARY— Continued. 

*  *  This  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  **It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  more 

wordt  a  '  Devotional  Commentary*  on  useful  present,  at  a  small  cost,  than 

the  Gospel  narrative,  opening  out  every-  this  series  would  be  to  a  young  man  on 

where,  as  it  does,  the  spiritual  beauties  his  first  entering  into  Holy  Orders,  and 

and  blessedness  of  the  Divine  message;  many,  no  doubt,  will  avail  themselves 

but  it  is  something  more  than  this,  it  of  the  republication  of  these   useful 

meets  difficulties  almost  by  anticipa-  volumes  for  this  purpose.     There  is  an 

Hon,  ana  throws  the  light  of  learning  abundance  of  sermon   material  to  be 

over  some  of  the  very  darkest  passages  drawn    from    any  one    of  them."  — 

in  the  New  Testament." — Rock.  Church  Times. 


Female  Characters  of  Holy  Scripture. 

A  Series  of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams, 
B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5-r. 

CONTENTS. 

Sarah — Lot's  Wife — Rebekah — Leah  and  Rachel — Miriam — Rahab— De- 
borah—Ruth —Hannah— The  Witch  of  Endor— Bathsheba— Rizpah— The 
Queen  of  Sheba— The  Widow  of  Zarephath — Jezebel — The  Shunammite 
— Esther — Elizabeth — Anna  —  The  Woman  of  Samaria — Joanna  —  The 
Woman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood  —The  Woman  of  Canaan — Martha-— Mary 
—Salome— The  Wife  of  Pilate— Dorcas— The  Blessed  Virgin. 


The  Characters  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A  Series  of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     5j. 

CONTENTS. 

Adam — Abel  and  Cain — Noah — Abraham — Lot — Jacob  and  Esau — Joseph — 
Moses — Aaron  —  Pharaoh  —  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  —  Balaam  — 
Joshua  —  Samson  —  Samuel  —  Saul—  David  —  Solomon  —  Elijah  — Ahab — 
Elisha —  Hezekiah  — Josiah — Jeremiah  —  Ezekiel — Daniel  — Joel — Job — 
Isaiah — The  Antichrist. 


The  Apocalypse.  With  Notes  and  Re- 
flections. By  the  Rev  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     5j. 
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Beginning  of  the    Book  of  Genesis, 

with  Notes  and  Reflections.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams, 
B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Small 
8vo.     js.  6d. 

Ecclesiastes  for  English  Readers.     The 

Book  called  by  the  Jews  Koheleth.  Newly  translated,  with 
Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Note*.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  B. 
Proby,  M.A.,  formerly  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  Scholar  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     8vo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Ten  Canticles  of  the  Old  Testa- 

ment  Canon,  namely,  the  Songs  of  Moses  (First  and  Second), 
Deborah,  Hannah,  Isaiah  (First,  Second,  and  Third),  Hezekiah, 
Jonah,  and  Habakkuk.  Newly  translated,  with  Notes  and 
'  Remarks  on  their  Drift  and  Use.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  B. 
Proby,  M.A.,  formerly  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  Scholar  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     8vo.     $s. 

Genesis.     With  Notes.     By  the  Rev.  G.  V. 

Garland,  M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  Aslacton,  Norfolk.  [The 
Hebrew  Text,  with  Literal  Translation.]  Parts  I.  to  XXXIV. 
8vo.     In  paper  cover,  6d.  each. 

Devotional  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 

according  to  St.  Matthew.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Quesnel.     Crown  8vo.     *]s.  6d. 

The   Acts    of   the    Deacons;    being    a 

Commentary,  Critical  and  Practical,  upon  the  Notices  of  St. 
Stephen  and  St.  Philip  the  Evangelist,  contained  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Norwich.     Second  Edition.     Small  8vo.     dr. 
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The  Mystery  of  Christ:  being  an  Exa- 
mination of  the  Doctrine  contained  in  the  First  Three  Chapters 
of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephesians.  By 
George  Staunton  Barrow,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Stowmarket. 
Crown  8vo.     Js.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  Knowledge  and  Use  of 

the  Holy  Bible.     By  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  "Dictionary  of  Theology,"  &c.  &c.     New 
Edition.     Small  8vo.     2s.  6d.     Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  is.  6d. 
Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Keys  to  Christian  Knowledge." 

"  Another  of  Mr.  Blunt 's  useful and  New  Testament.     Lastly,  there  is  a 

workmanlike  compilations,  which  will  serviceable  appendix  of  peculiar  Bible 

be  most  acceptable  as  a  household  book,  words  atid  their  meanings." — Liter- 

or  in  schools  and  colleges.    It  is  a  capi-  ary  Churchman. 

talbook  too  for  schoolmasters  and  Pupil  "  We  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 

teachers.      Its    subject    is     arranged  mending  a  capital  handbook  by  the 

under  the  heads  of— I.  The  Literary  learned   Editor  of  *  The  Annotated 

History  of  the  Bible.    II.  Old  Testa-  Book  of  Common  Prayer."* — Church 

ment  Writers  and    Writings.      III.  Times. 

New   Testament  ditto.     IV.  Revela-  ** Merits  commendation,  for  the  lucid 

tion  and  Inspiration.     V.  Objects  of  and  orderly  arrangement  in  which  it 

the  Bible.     VI.  Interpretation  of  ditto,  presents  a  considerable  amount  ofvalu- 

VII.  The   Bible   a  guide  to   Faith,  able    and  interesting  matter.  — Re- 

VIII.  The    Apocrypha.      IX.     The    cord. 
Apocryphal  Books  associated  with  the 

The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  its 

Nature  and  Proof.  Eight  Discourses  preached  before  the 
University  of  Dublin.  By  William  Lee,  D.D.,  Archdeacon 
of  Dublin.     Fourth  Edition.     8vo.     15^. 

On  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.     Five 

Lectures  delivered  at  Westminster  Abbey.  By  Chr.  Words- 
worth, D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Eighth  Edition.  Small 
8vo.     I  j.  6d.t  or  in  paper  cover,  u. 

Syntax  and  Synonyms  of  the  Greek 

Testament.  By  the  Rev.  William  Webster,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.     8vo.     9J. 
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Bible    Readings    for    Family    Prayer. 

By  the  Rev.  W.   H.   Ridley,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hambleden. 
Crown  8vo. 
Old  Testament — Genesis  and  Exodus.     2s. 
The  Four  Gospels,  3s.  6d. 

St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  2s. 
St.  Luke  and  St.  John.  2s. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  2s. 

A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Old 

and  the  New  Testament ;  or,  a  Dictionary,  and  Alphabetical 
Index  to  the  Bible,  in  two  Parts.  To  which  is  added,  a  Con- 
cordance to  the  Apocrypha.  By  Alexander  Cruden, 
M.  A.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Alexander  Chalmers, 
F.S.A.,  and  a  Portrait.    Fourteenth  Edition.    4to.     21s. 
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Library  of  Spiritual  Works  for  English 

Catholics. 

Elegantly  printed  with  red   borders,   on   extra   superfine   toned 
paper.     Small  8vo.     $s.  each. 

OF  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  In  4  Books.  By 
Thomas  A  Kemp  is.     A  New  Translation. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR  :  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the 
Sundays  and  Holydays  throughout  the  Year. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  COMBAT  ;  together  with  the  Supple- 
ment and  the  Path  of  Paradise.  By  Laurence  Scu- 
poli.      A  New  Translation. 

THE  DEVOUT  LIFE.  By  Saint  Francis  of  Sales, 
Bishop  and  Prince  of  Geneva.     A  New  Translation. 

The  Volumes  can  also  be  had  in  the  following  extra  bindings  : — 

s.  d. 

Morocco,  stiff  or  limp     . .            . .            . .  . .  90 

Morocco,  thick  bevelled  sides,  Old  Style  . .  120 

Morocco,  limp,  with  flap  edges    ..  ..  11    6 

Morocco,  best,  stiff  or  limp          . .            . .  . .  16    o 

Morocco^  best,  thick  bevelled  sides,  Old  Style  . .  19    6 

Russia,  limp                    ..                          ..  11    6 

Russia,  limp,  with  flap  edges        . .            . .  . .  136 

Most  of  the  volumes  in  the  above  styles  may  be  had  illustrated  with  a  beautiful 
selection  of  Photographs  from  Fra  Angelico,  4$.  6d.  extra. 

Cheap  Editions,  32*20,  cloth  limp,  6d.  each,  or  cloth  extra,   red 

edges,  is.  each. 


Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ. 
The  Spiritual  Combat. 
The  Christian  Year. 


The  Hidden  Life  of  the  Soul. 
Spiritual  Letters  of  Saint  Francis 
of  Sales. 


[Other  Volumes  are  in  preparation.] 
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The    Child    SamueL      A    Practical   and 

Devotional  Commentary  on  the  Birth  and  Childhood  of  the 
Prophet  Samuel,  as  recorded  in  I  Sam.  L,  ii.  1-27,  iiL  De- 
signed as  a  Help  to  Meditation  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  for 
Children  and  Young  Persons.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goul- 
burn, D.D. ,  Dean  of  Norwich.     Small  8vo.     5j. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Childhood :  a  Practi- 
cal and  Devotional  Commentary  on  the  Single  Incident  of  ov 
Blessed  Lord's  Childhood  (St  Luke  ii.  41  to  the  end) ;  designed 
as  a  Help  to  Meditation  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  Children 
and  Young  Persons.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.    Second  Edition.    Square  crown  8vo. 

5* 

Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion ;  being 

a  Treatise  on  the  Christian  Life  in  its  Two  Chief  Elements, 
Devotion  and  Practice.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  New  Edition.  Small  8vo.  6s.  6d. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d.  Presentation  Edition,  elegantly 
printed  on  Toned  Paper.     Two  vols.     Small  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Pursuit  of  Holiness :  a  Sequel  to 

"Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion,"  intended  to  carry  the 
Reader  somewhat  farther  onward  in  the  Spiritual  Life.  By 
Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition. 
Small  8vo.     5J.     Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  y.  6d. 

Short  Devotional  Forms,  for  Morn- 
ing, Night,  and  Midnight,  and  for  the  Third,  Sixth,  Ninth 
Hours  and  Eventide  of  each  Day  of  the  Week.  Arranged  to 
meet  the  Exigencies  of  a  Busy  Life.  By  Edward  Meyrick 
Goulburn,  D.D.     Fourth  Edition.     321110.     is.  6d. 
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The  Star  of  Childhood :  a  First  Book  of 

Prayers  and  Instruction  for  Children.  Compiled  by  a  Priest. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer, 
Berks.  With  Illustrations  reduced  from  Engravings  by  Fra 
Angelico.     Third  Edition.     Square  i6mo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Way  of  Life :  a  Book  of  Prayers  and 

Instruction  for  the  Young  at  School,  with  a  Preparation  for 
Confirmation.  Compiled  by  a  Priest.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     i8mo.     is.  6d. 

The  Path  of  Holiness :  a  First  Book  of 

Prayers,  with  the  Service  of  the  Holy  Communion,  for  the 
Young.  Compiled  by  a  Priest.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  T. 
Carter,  M.A.  With  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
i6mo.     is.  6d.;  cloth  limp,  is. 

The  Treasury  of  Devotion :  a  Manual  of 

Prayers  for  General  and  Daily  Use.  Compiled  by  a  Priest. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.  New  Edition,  in 
Large  Type.     Crown  8vo.     $s.  ;  in  morocco  limp,  ioj.  6d. 

A  Smaller  Edition.     i8mo.      2s.  6d. ;   limp  cloth,  2s.a  or 
bound  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  3>r.  &*> 

The  Guide  to  Heaven :  a  Book  of  Prayers 

for  every  Want.  (For  the  Working  Classes.)  Compiled  by 
a  Priest.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.  New 
Edition.     l8mo.     is.  6d. ;  cloth  limp,  is. 

An  Edition  in   Large  Type.     Crown  8vo.      is.  6d.;  cloth 
limp,  is. 

Meditations  on  the  life  and  Mysteries 

of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  From  the  French. 
By  the  Compiler  of  "  The  Treasury  of  Devotion."  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.     Crown  8vo. 

Vol.  I. — The  Hidden  Life  of  Our  Lord.     3J.  6d. 
Vol.  II.— The  Public  Life  of  Our  Lord.     2  Parts.     5*.  each. 
Vol.  III.— The  Suffering  Life  and  the  Glorified  Life  of  Our 
Lord.     3j.  6d. 
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Prayers  and  Meditations  for  the  Holy 

Communion.  By  Josephine  Fletcher.  With  a  Preface  by 
C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
With  rubrics  and  borders  in  red.     New  Edition.     Royal  32x110. 

2s.  6d, 

An  Edition  without  the  red  rubrics.   32mo.    Cloth  limp.   is. 

"  Devout  beauty  is  the  special  char-  objects  of  faith,  such  as  is  not  always 

acter  of  this  new  manual,  and  it  ought  to  be  found,  but  which  characterises 

to  be  a  favourite.     Rarely  hat  it  hat-  this  manual  in  an  eminent  degree."— 

pened  to  us  to  meet  with  so  remarkable  Chusch  Review. 

a  combination  of  thorough  practical-  "  Among  the  supply  of  Eucharistk 

nut  with  that  almost  poetic  warmth  Manuals,  one  deserves  special  mtten- 

which  is  the  highest  flower  of  genuine  tiemand  commendation.  * Prayers ami 

devotion," — Literary  Churchman.  Meditations '    merits    the   Bishop  qf 

The  Bishop  recommends  it  to  the  Gloucester's  epithets  of '  7varm,  devout, 

newly  confirmed,  to  the  tender-hearted  and  fresh. '    And  it  is  thoroughly  Enf 

and  the  devout,  as  having  been  com-  lish  Church  besides.** — Guardian. 

piled  by   a  youthful  person,  and  as  "  We  are  by  no  means  surprised  thai 

being  marked  by   a  Peculiar  *  fresh-  Bishop  Ellicott  should  have  been  so 

nets.'      Having    looked   through   the  much  struck  with  this  little  work,  on 

volume,  we  have  pleasure  in  second-  accidentally  seeing  it  in  manuscript, 

ing  the  recommendations  of  the  food  its  to  urge  its  publication,  and  to  pre- 

Bishop.     We  know  of  no  more  suitable  face  it  with  his  commendation.     The 

manual  for  the  newly  confirmed,  and  devotion  which  it  breathes  is  truly fer- 

nothing  more   likely   to  engage   the  vent,  and  the  language  attractive,  and 

sympathies  0/ 'youthful hearts.     There  as  proceeding  from  a  young  person  the 

is  a  union  of  the  deepest  spirit  ofdevo-  work  is  altogether  not  a  little  strik- 

Hon,  a  rich  expression  of  experimental  ing. " — Record. 
life,  with  a  due   recognition   of  the 

Words  to  Take  with  Us.     A  Manual  of 

Daily  and  Occasional  Prayers,  for  Private  and  Common  Use. 
With  Plain  Instructions  and  Counsels  on  Prayer.  By  W.  E. 
Scudamore,  M.A.,  Rector  t>f  Ditchingham,  and  formerly 
Fellow  of  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised.     Small  8vo.     zr.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  best  manuals  of  daily  per  collects  for  each  day  of  the  week, 

and  occasional  prayer  we  have  seen,  as  well  as  those  for  the  several  seasons 

At     once     orthodox    and   practical,  of  the  Christian  year,  have  been  most 

sufficiently  personal,  and  yet  not  per-  judiciously    selected.       The    compiler 

plexingly  minute  in  its  details,  it  is  moreover,  while  recognizing  the  full 

calculated  to  be  of  inestimable   value  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Book  of 

in  many  a  household, '* — John  Bull.  Common    Prayer,  has  not  feared  it 

"  We  are  again  pleased  to  see  an  old  draw  largely  from  the  equally  invalu- 

friend  on  the  editorial  table,  in  a  third  able  writings  of  ancient  Catholicity." 

edition  of  Mr.  Scudamore' swell-known  — Church  Review. 
Manual  of  Prayers.     The  special  pro- 
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The  Words  of  the  Son  of  God,  taken 

from  the  Four  Gospels,  and  arranged  for  Daily  Meditation 
throughout  the  Year.  By  Eleanor  Plumptre.  Crown  8vo. 
Js.  6d. 

The  Hour  of  Prayer ;  being  a  Manual  of 

Devotion  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Scudamore,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ditchingham, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo.     3 j.  6d. 

Family  Prayers.     Compiled  from  various 

Sources  (chiefly  from  Bishop  Hamilton's  Manual),  and  arranged 
on  the  Liturgical  Principle.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goul- 
burn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  New  Edition.  Large  type. 
Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d.     Cheap  Edition.     i6mo.     is. 

Manual  of  Family  Devotions,  arranged 

from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  the  Hon.  Augustus 
Duncombe,  D.D.,  Dean  of  York.  Printed  in  red  and 
black.     Small  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Household  Prayer,  from  Ancient  and 

Authorized  Sources  :  with  Morning  and  Evening  Readings  for 
a  Month.  By  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  North 
Cerney,  Gloucestershire ;  Canon  of  St.  Albans ;  late  Senior 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford  ;  and  Rector  of  Barnes. 
Small  8vo.     4J.  6d. 

A  Book  of  Family  Prayer.     Compiled 

by  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Dean  of 
Chichester.     Eighth  Edition,  with  Rubrics  in  Red.     i8mo.     2s. 

Aids  to  Prayer ;   or,  Thoughts  on  the 

Practice  of  Devotion.  With  Forms  of  Prayer  for  Private  Use. 
By  Daniel  Moore,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen, 
and  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington.  Second  Edition. 
Square  321110.     2s.  6d. 
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A  Manual  of  Private  Devotions.  Com- 
piled principally  from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Bishop 
Andrewes.     Small  8vo.     2s, 

Self-Renunciation.      From    the     French. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Clewer,  Berks.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Also  a  Cheap  Edition.     Small  8vo.    $s.  6d. 

"  It  is  excessively  difficult  to  review  portion  of  which  is  now,  for  the  first 

or  criticise,  in  detail,  a  book  of  this  time  we  believe,  done  into  English, 

kind,  and  yet  its  abounding  merits,  its  ....     Hence  the  suitableness  of 

Practicalness,  its  searching  good  sense  such  a  book  as  this  for  those  who,  tn 

and   thoroughness,    attd  its  frequent  the  midst  of  their  families,  are  endea- 

beauty,  too,  make  us  wish  to  do  some-  vouring  to  advance  in   the  spiritual 

thins  more  than  announce  its  publica-  life.    Hundreds  of  devout  souls  living 

Hon.    ....    The  style  is  eminently  in  the  world  have  been  encouraged  ana 

clear,  free  from  redundance  and  pro~  helped  by  such  books  as  Dr.   NeaUs 

lixity." — Literary  Churchman.  ' Sermons  preached  in   a    Religious 

"Few    save    Religious    and    those  House.*    For  such  the  present  work 

brought  into  immediate  contact  with  will  be  found  appropriate,  while  for 

them  are,  in  all  probability,  acquainted  Religious  themselves  it  will  be  invatu- 

with  the  French  treatise  ofGuillori,  a  able?'—  Church  Times. 

Spiritual  Guidance.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer, 
Berks.     Crown  8vo.     6j. 

Extract  from  Preface. 

["  The  special  object  of  the  volume  is  to  supply  practical  advice  in  matters  of 
conscience,  such  as  may  be  generally  applicable.  While  it  offers,  as  it  is  hoped, 
much  valuable  help  to  Directors,  it  is  full  of  suggestions,  which  may  be  useful  to 
any  one  in  private.  It  thus  fulfils  a  double  purpose,  which  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  otherwise  provided  for,  at  least,  not  in  so  full  and  direct  a  manner.'*] 

"As  a  work  intended  for  general  be  found  more  or  less  applicable  to  all 

use,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  much  persons  amid  the  ordinary  difficulties 

valuable  help,  and  may  be  profitably  and  trials  of  life,  and  a  help  to  the 

studied  by  any  one  who  is  desiring  to  training  of  the    mind  in  habits   of 

make  progress  in  spiritual  life.     Much  self-discipline. " — Ch  urch  Times. 
of  the  contents  of  this  little  book  will 

The  Virgin's  Lamp :    Prayers  and  Devout 

Exercises  for  English  Sisters.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Nkale, 
D.D.,  late  Warden  of  Sackville  College,  East  Grinsted. 
Small  8vo.     3^.  6d. 
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Voices  of  Comfort.     Edited  by  the  Rev. 

Thomas  Vincent  Fosbery,  M.A.,  sometime  Vicar   of  St. 
Giles's,  Reading.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     Js.  6d. 

[This  Volume,  of  prose  and  poetry,  original  and  selected,  aims  at  revealing  the 
fountains  of  hope  and  joy  which  underlie  the  griefs  and  sorrows  of  life. 

It  is  so  divided  as  to  afford  readings  for  a  month.  The  key-note  of  each  day 
is  given  by  the  title  prefixed  to  it,  such  as  :  '  The  Power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
Day  6.  Conflicts  of  the  Soul,  Day  17.  The  Communion  of  Saints,  Day  20. 
The  Comforter,  Day  22.  The  Light  of  Hope,  Day  25.  The  Coming  of  Christ, 
Day  28.'  Each  day  begins  with  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  articles  in  prose,  which  are  succeeded  by  one  or  more  short  prayers. 
After  these  are  Poems  or  passages  of  poetry,  and  then  very  brief  extracts  in 
prose  or  verse  close  the  section.  The  book  is  meant  to  meet,  not  merely  cases  of 
bereavement  or  physical  suffering,  but  'to  minister  specially  to  the  hidden 
troubles  of  the  heart,  as  they  are  silently  weaving  their  dark  threads  into  the  web 
of  the  seemingly  brightest  life.'] 

Hymns  and  Poems  for  the  Sick  and 

Suffering.     In  connexion  with  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of 

the  Sick.      Selected  from  various  Authors.      Edited  by  the 

Rev.  Thomas  Vincent  Fosbery,  M.A.,  sometime  Vicar  of 

St.  Giles's,  Reading.    New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

[This  Volume  contains  233  separate  pieces  ;  of  which  about  90  are  by  writers 
who  lived  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  rest  are  modern,  and  some  of 
these  original.  Amongst  the  names  of  the  writers  (between  70  and  80  in  number) 
occur  those  of  Sir  J.  Beaumont ;  Sir  T.  Brown ;  F.  Davison ;  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia ;  P.  Fletcher  ;  G.  Herbert ;  Dean  Hickes  ;  Bishop  Ken ;  Norris ; 
Quarles ;  Sandys ;  Bishop  J.  Taylor ;  Henry  Vaughan ;  and  Sir  H.  Wotton. 
And  of  modern  writers  : — Airs.  Barrett  Browning  ;  Bishop  Wilberforce  ;  S.  T. 
Coleridge ;  Sir  R.  Grant ;  Miss  E.  Taylor ;  W.  Wordsworth ;  Archbishop  Trench  ; 
Rev.  Messrs.  Chandler,  Keble,  Lyte,  Monsell,  and  Moultrie.] 

The  Christian  Tear :  Thoughts  in  Verse 

for  the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.     Elegantly 
printed  with  red  borders.     i6mo.    2s.  6d.    Cheap  edition,  with- 
out the  red  borders,  cloth  limp,  is.;  or  in  paper  cover,  6d. 
Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Rivington's  Devotional  Series." 

Also  New  Editions,  forming  Volumes  of  the  "  Library  of 
Spiritual   Works  for  English   Catholics."     Small   8vo.      $s. 
32mo.,  cloth  limp,  6d. ;  cloth  extra,  is.     [See  page  17.] 

Private    Devotions    for    School-hoys ; 

with  Rules  of  Conduct.     By  William  Henry,  Third  Lord 
Lyttelton.     New  Edition.     321110.     6d. 
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Our    Work    for    Christ    among    His 

Suffering  People.     A  Book  for  Hospital  Nurses.     By  M.  A. 

Morrell.     Small  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

"  The    thoroughly    sensible    advice  duties  from  the   highest  and  holiest 

contained  in  this  book  cannot  fail  to  be  motives." — Church  Bells. 
of  the  highest  possible  use ;  indeed,  the        "  Contains  excellent  advice  on  the 

whole  work  is  so  emitiently  practical,  subject  of  nursings   "with   the  aim  of 

and  deserves  such  hearty  recognition,  raising  its  lowliest  duties  to  a  standard 

that  we  cordially  recommend  it,  with  of  high  and  holy  motives." — Graphic. 
the  hope  that  it  may  find  its  way  into        "This   excellent    little    book  is  in- 

the  hands  of  all  who  minister  to  the  tended  for  a  limited  class  of  readers, 

sick  within  our  hospital  wards.     The  but  the  practical' lessons  it  teaches  on 

Prayers  at  the  end  of  t/te  book  seem  ex-  how  to  sanctify  the  labour  of  nursing, 

actly  suited  to  their  purpose,  dealing  and  how  to  overcome  its  difficulties, 

as  they  do  with  the  trials  and  neces-  may  be  read  with  profit  by  those  who 

sities  of  a  nurse's  daily  life" — John  are  called  on  to  nurse  as  amateurs  in 

Bull.  private  homes,  as  well  as  by  those  who 

"  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  have  adopted  the  occupation  as  a  pro- 

sick-nurse  who  desires   to  fulfil  her  fession." — Aunt  Judy\s  Magazinr. 

From  Morning  to  Evening :  a  Book  for 

Invalids.  From  the  French  of  M.  TAbbe  Henri  Perreyve. 
Translated  and  adapted  by  an  Associate  of  the  Sisterhood  of 
S.  John  Baptist,  Clewer.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     ss. 

Consoling     Thoughts     in     Sickness. 

Edited  by  Henry  Bailey,  B.D.  Small  8vo.  is.  6d.;  or  in 
paper  cover,  is. 

A  Manual    for    the   Sick;    with    other 

Devotions.  By  Lancelot  Andrewes,  D.D.,  sometime 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Edited  with  a  Preface  by  H.  P. 
Liddon,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  With  Portrait 
Third  Edition.     Large  type.     241110.     2s.  6d. 

Sickness;   its   Trials   and   Blessings. 

Fine  Edition.  Small  8vo.  $s.  dd.  Cheap  Edition,  is.  6d.; 
or  in  paper  cover,  is. 

Help  and  Comfort  for  the  Sick  Poor. 

By  the  same  Author.     New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     is. 
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Prayers  for  the  Sick  and  Dying.    By 

the  same  Author.     Fourth  Edition.     Small  8vo.     is,  6d. 

Consolatio;      or,    Comfort     for     the 

Afflicted.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Ken  n  a  way.  With  a 
Preface  by  Samuel  Wilberforce,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Winchester.     New  Edition.    Small  8vo.     y.  6d. 

The  Armoury  of  Prayer.     A  Book  of 

Devotion.  Compiled  by  Berdmore  Compton,  Vicar  of  All 
Saints',  Margaret  Street.     i8mo.     3*.  6d. 

"It  has  a  marked  individuality  of  "The  great  characteristic  of  the 

its  own,  and  7vill  no  doubt  meet  with  book  is  its  thorough  reality.     It  puts 

a  certain  number  of  persons — chiefly  into  the  mouth  of  the  worshipper  words 

men,  it  is  Probable — to  whose  spiritual  which  express,  without  exaggeration, 

wants  it  is  fitted  above  others.     Those  wJiat  an  earnest  English  Christian 

— and  their  number  is  far  larger  than  would  feel  and  desire.     The  language 

is  generally  borne  in  mind — will  find  is  neither  a  reproduction  of  foreign  or 

here  a  manual  rich  and  abundant  in  mediceval  sentiment  nor   an  affected 

its  materialfor  devotion,  but  remark-  reproduction  of  archaic fontis,  but  good 

ably  modern  in  its  tone— fitted  to  ex-  English  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 

Press  the  feelings  and  to  interpret  the  type.  .  .  .   IVe  could  not  wish  tlie  book 

aspirations  of  a  cultured  dweller   in  to  be  different,  and  on  the  wJiote  we 

towns;  and  it  is  emphatically  a  book  heartily  recommend  it  as  one  of  the 

of  and  for  the  times."  —  Literary  best  we  know." — Church  Bells. 
Churchman. 

The    Light    of   the    Conscience.     By 

the  Author  of  "  The  Hidden  Life  of  the  Soul,V  &c.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Clewer,  Berks.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 

"  //  is  a  book  of  counsels  for  those  "  It  consists  offour-and-thirty  short 

who  wish  to  lead  a  pious  and  godly  life,  chapters  or  readings,  every  one  of  them 

and  may  fill  up  a  gap  that  has  beeti  full  of  quiet,  sensible,  practical  advice, 

felt  since  the  external  devotional  habits  and  directions  upon  some  one  point  of 

0/  the  advanced  portion  of  the  present  Christian  living  or  Christian  feeling, 

generatioti  have  so  much  altered  from.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  little  book,  and  it 

t/ioseof  the  last,  that  t/ie  books  of  counsel  is  a  most  thoroughly  Christian  little 

Previously  in  use  are  not  deemed  appli-  book,  and  it  is,  moreover,  what  many 

cable  to  those  who  follow  the  full  teach-  good  books  fall  short  of  being,  namely, 

ings  of  the  extreme  ritualistic  party,  a  very  wise   little  book.      Its  calm, 

for  this  book  deals  with  the  most1  ad-  gentle   sagacity  is  most  striking** — 

vanced*  customs." — Guardian.  Literary  Churchman. 
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The  English  Poems  of  George  Herbert, 

together  with  his  Collection  of  Proverbs,   entitled  Jacula 
Prudentum.     With  red  borders.     i6mo.     2s.  6d. 

Forming  a  Volume  of  "Rivington's  Devotional  Series." 

"  This  beautiful  little  volume  will  "A  very  beautiful  edition  of  the 
be  found  specially  convenient  as  a  quaint  old  English  bard.  All  levers 
pocket  manual.  The  *  Jacula  Pru-  of  the  *  Holy'  Herbert  will  be  grate- 
dentum,'  or  proverbs,  deserve  to  be  ful to  Messrs.  Rivington  for  the  care 
more  widely  known  than  they  are  at  and  pains they have bestowed in  supply- 
present.  In  many  copies  of  George  ing  them  with  this  and  withal  con- 
Herberts  writings  these  quaint  say-  venient  copy  of  poems  so  well  known 
ings  have  been  unfortunately  omitted."  and  so  deservedly  prized*' — London 
—Rock.  Quarterly  Review. 

"  George  Herbert  is  too  much  a  house-  "A   very  tasteful  little  bock,  and 

hold  name  to  require  any  introduction,  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  many." 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Messrs.  — Record. 

Rivington  have  published  a  most  com-  "  We  commend  this  little  book  hear' 

pact   and  convenient   edition   of  the  tily  to  our  readers.     It  contains  Her- 

poems  and  proverbs  of  this  illustrious  bert's  English  poems  and  the  *  Jacula 

English  divine." — English  Church-  Prudentum!  in  a  very  neat  volume, 

man.  which  does  much  credit  to  the  pub- 

"An  exceedingly  Pretty  edition,  the  Ushers;  it  will,  we  hope,  meet  with 

most  attractive  form  we  have  yet  seen  extensive  circulation  as  a  choice  gift- 

from  this  delightful  author,  as  a  gift-  book  at  a  moderate  price.** — Christian 

book" — Union  Review.  Observer. 


A  Short  and  Plain  Instruction  for  the 

better  Understanding  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  to  which  is  annexed 
the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion,  with  proper  Helps  and 
Directions.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D., 
sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Complete  Edition, 
in  large  type,  with  rubrics  and  borders  in  red.     l6mo.     2s.  6d. 

Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  is. ;  or  in 
paper  cover,  6d. 

Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Rivington's  Devotional  Series." 

"  The  Messrs.  Rivington  have  Pub-  elegance  in  which  this  work  is  got  up. 

lisheda  new  and  unabridged  edition  of  — Press  and  St.  James'  Chronicle. 

that  deservedly  popular  work,  Bishop  "A  departed  Author  being- dead  yet 

Wilson  on  the  Lord's  Supper.     The  speaketh  in  a  way  which  will  never  be 

edition  is  here  presented  in  three  forms,  out  of  date;   Bishop    Wilson  on  the 

suited  to  the  various  members  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  published  by  Messrs. 

household" — Public  Opinion.  Rivington,   in   bindings   to   suit  aO 

"  We  cannot  withhold the  expression  tastes  and  pockets.*'  —  Church   Rb- 

of  our   admiration  of  the  style  and  view. 
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Of    the    Imitation    of    Christ.      By 

Thomas  a  Kempis.     With  Red  borders.     i6mo.     2s.  6d. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,   is. ;  or  in 

paper  cover,  6d. 

Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Rivington's  Devotional  Series." 
Also  a  New  Translation,  forming  a  Volume  of  the  "  Library 

of  Spiritual  Works  for  English  Catholics."     Small  8vo.     5-r. 

32mo.,  cloth  limp,  6d.  ;  cloth  extra,  is.     [See  page  17.] 

Introduction    to    the    Devout    life. 

From  the  French  of  Saint  Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  and  Prince 
of  Geneva.     A  New  Translation.     With  red  borders.     i6mo. 
2s.  (yd. 
Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Rivington's  Devotional  Series." 

Also  a  New  Translation,  forming  a  Volume  of  the  "  Library 
of  Spiritual  Works  for  English  Catholics."  Small  8vo.  $s. 
[See  page  17.] 

The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Liv- 
ing. By  the  Right  Rev.  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  sometime 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Dromore.  With  red  borders. 
l6mo.     2s.  6d. 

Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  is. 
Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Rivington's  Devotional  Series." 

The    Eule    and    Exercises    of    Holy 

Dying.     By  the  Right  Rev.  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  sometime 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Dromore.    With  red  borders. 
i6mo.     2 s.  6d. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without  the  red  borders,  is. 

The  '  Holy  Living  '  and  the  '  Holy  Dying  '  may  be  had 
bound  together  in  one  Volume,  5j.  ;  or  without  the  red 
borders,  2s.  6d. 

Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Rivington's  Devotional  Series." 
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The  Spirit  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop 

and  Prince  of  Geneva.     Translated  from  the  French  by  the 
Author  of  "  The  Life  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,"  "  A  Dominican 

Artist,"  &c,  &c.     Crown  8vo.     dr. 

"  S.  Francis  de  Sales,  as  shown  to  known  to  fame,  the  Spirit  o/S.  Francis 

us  by  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  was  clearly  de  Sales,  which  has  fairly  earned  him 

as  bright  and  lively  a  companion  as  the  title  of  the  ecclesiastical  BoswelL" 

many  a  sinner  of  witty  reputation.  — Saturday  Revibw. 

He  was  a  student  of  human  nature  on  "  An    admirable     translation     of 

the  highest  grounds,  but  he  used  his  Bishop  Camus'  well-known  collection  oj 

knowledge  for  amusement  as  well  as  that  good  man's  sayings  and  opinions, 

edification.     Naturally  we  learn  this  As  a  whole,  we  can  tmagine  no  more 

from  one  of  his  male  friends  rather  delightful  companion  than  '  The  Spirit 

than  from  his  female  adorers.     This  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,*  nor,  we  may 

friend  is  Jean-Pierre  Camus,  Bishop  add,  a   more  useful  one." — People's 

of  Belley,  author,  we  are  told,  of  two  Magazine. 
hundred  books — one  only  however  still 

The  Hidden  life  of  the  Soul.     By  the 

Author  of  "A  Dominican  Artist,"  "Life of  Bossuet,"  &c,  &c. 

New  Edition.       Small  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  forming  a  Volume  of  the  "Library 
of  Spiritual  Works  for  English  Catholics. "  32mo.  Cloth  limp, 
6d.;  cloth  extra,  is.     [See  page  17.] 

"  //    well   deserves    the    character  which  is  intended  to  furnish  advice  to 

given  it  of  being  '  earnest  and  sober,'  those  who  would  cultivate    a   quiet, 

and  not  'sensational'" — Guardian.  meek,  and  childlike  spirit." — Public 

"  From  the  French  of  Jean  Nicolas  Opinion. 

Grou,   a  pious  Priest,    whose    works  "  There  is  a  wonderful  charm,  about 

teach  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  these  readings — so  calm,   so   true,  so 

He  loved,   we  are  told,   to  inculcate  thoroughly    Christian.      We     do    not 

simplicity,  freedom,  from  all  ajjecta-  know  where  they  would  come  amiss. , 

tion  and  unreality,  the  patience  and  As  materials  for  a  consecutive  series 

humility  which  are  too  surely  grounded  of  meditations  for  the  faithful  at  a 

in  self-knowledge  to  be  surprised  at  a  series  of  early  celebrations  they  would 

fall,  but  withal  so  allied  to  confidence  be  excellent,  or  for  private  reading 

in  God  as  to  make  recovery  easy  and  during  Advent  or  Lent.*1 — Literary 

sure.     This  is  the  spirit  of  the  volume  Churchman. 

A  Practical  Treatise  concerning  Evil 

Thoughts :  wherein  their  Nature,  Origin,  and  Effect  are 
distinctly  considered  and  explained,  with  many  Useful  Rules 
for  restraining  and  suppressing  such  Thoughts ;  suited  to  the 
various  conditions  of  Life,  and  the  several  tempers  of  Mankind, 
more  especially  of  melancholy  Persons.  By  William  Chil- 
cot,  M.A.  New  Edition.  With  red  borders.  i6mo.  zs.  6d. 
Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Rivington's  Devotional  Series." 
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Ancient    Hymns.      From    the    Roman 

Breviary.  For  Domestic  Use  every  Morning  and  Evening  of 
the  Week,  and  on  the  Holy  Days  of  the  Church.  To  which 
are  added,  Original  Hymns,  principally  of  Commemoration  and 
Thanksgiving  for  Christ's  Holy  Ordinances.  By  Richard 
Mant,  D.D.,  sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 
New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     $s. 

"  Real  poetry  wedded  to  words  that  While  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
breathe  the  purest  and  the  sweetest  awarding  the  palm  to  the  latter,  the 
spirit  of  Christian  devotion.  The  former  are  an  evidence  of  tlte  earliest 
translations  from  the  old  Latin  Hym-  germs  of  that  yearning  of  the  devout 
nalare  close  and  faithful  renderings.*'  mind  for  something  better  than  Tate 
— Standard.  and  Brady,  and  which  is  now  so  richly 

**  As  a  Hymn  writer  Bishop  Mant    supplied.    —Chvrch  Times. 
deservedly  occupies  a  prominent  place  This  valuable  manual  will  be  of 

in  the  esteem  of  Churchmen,  and  we    great  assistance  to  all  compilers    of 
doubt  not  that  many  will  be  the  readers    Hymn  Books.     The  translations  are 
who  will  welcome  this  new  edition  of  graceful,  clear,  and  forcible,  and  the 
his  translations  and  original  composi-    original  hymns    deserve    the    highest 
tions." — English  Churchman.  praise.    Bishop  Mant  has  caught  the 

"A  new  edition  of  Bishop  Manfs  very  spirit  of  true  psalmody,  his  metre 
*  Ancient  Hymns  from  the  Roman  flows  musically,  and  there  is  a  tune- 
Breviary  *  forms  a  handsome  little  ful  ring  in  his  verses  which  especially 
volume,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  adapts  them  for  congregational  sing- 
some  of  these  translations  with  the  ing." — Rock. 
more  modern  ones  of  our  own  day. 

The    Mysteries    of    Mount    Calvary. 

Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Antonio  de  Guevara.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.  A.     Square  crown  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

Counsels  on  Holiness  of  Life.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  of  "The  Sinner's  Guide"  by  Luis  de 
Granada.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.  A.  Square 
crown  8vo.     5j. 

Preparation  for  Death.     Translated  from 

the  Italian  of  Alfonso,  Bishop  of  S.  Agatha.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.  A.     Square  crown  8vo.     5j. 

Examination  of  Conscience  upon  Special 

Subjects.  Translated  and  abridged  from  the  French  of  Tron- 
son.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.  Square 
crown  8vo.     $s. 
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Morning  Notes  of  Praise.     A  Series  of 

Meditations  upon  the  Morning  Psalms.  Dedicated  to  the 
Countess  of  Cottenham.  By  Lady  Charlotte-Maria 
Pepys.     New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


Quiet  Moments;  a  Four  Weeks'  Course 

of  Thoughts  and  Meditations  before  Evening  Prayer  and  at 
Sunset  By  Lady  Charlotte-Maria  Pepys.  New  Edi- 
tion.    Small  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


Vita  et    Doctrina   Jesu  Christi;    or, 

Meditations  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord.  By  Avancini.  In  the 
Original  Latin.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  a  Clergyman.     i8mo.    2s,  6d. 

Faith,  and  Life :  Readings  for  the  greater 

Holy  Days,  and  the  Sundays  from  Advent  to  Trinity.  Com- 
piled from  Ancient  Writers.  By  William  Bright,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Small 
8vo.     5  j. 

Christian  Watchfulness,  in  the  Pros- 
pect of  Sickness,  Mourning,  and  Death.  By  John  James, 
D.D.,  sometime  Canon  of  Peterborough.  New  Edition. 
i2mo.     3  s. 

Spiritual  life.      By  John  James,   D.D., 

sometime  Canon  of  Peterborough.     i2mo.     $s. 
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A  Manual  of  Devotion,  chiefly  for  the 

use  of  Schoolboys.  By  the  Rev.  William  Baker,  D.D., 
Head  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  With  Preface  by 
J.  R.  Woodford,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Crown  i6mo. 
2s.  6d.     Also  a  Cheap  Edition.     Cloth  limp.     u.  6d. 

A  Companion  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

By  the  Plain  Man's  Friend.     Fifth  Edition.     i8mo.     &/. 

The  Good  Shepherd ;  or,  Meditations 

for  the  Clergy  upon  the  Example  and  Teaching  of  Christ. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Heygate,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Brighstone. 
Second  Edition,  revised.     Small  8vo.     3*. 

CONTENTS. 

Thoughts  on  Meditation — Devotions  Preparatory  to  Ordination — Early  Life — 
Temptation — Fasting — Prayer — Divine  Scripture — Retirement — Frequent 
Communion —  Faith  —  Hope  —  Love  —  Preaching —  Catechizing — Private 
Explanation — Intercession — Bringing  Christians  to  Holy  Communion — 
Preparation  of  those  about  to  Communicate — Jesus  absolving  Sinners — 
Jesus  celebrating  the  Eucharist — Care  of  Children — Care  of  the  Sick  and 
Afflicted — The  Healing  of  Schism— Treatment  of  the  Worldly— Treatment 
of  Penitents — Care  of  God's  House — Fear  and  Fearlessness  of  Offence — 
Bearing  Reproach — Bearing  Praise — Seeking  out  Sinnere — Sorrow  over 
Sinners— ^Consoling  the  Sorrowful — Rebuke — Silence — Disappointment — 
Compassion — Refusing  those  who  suppose  Godliness  to  be  Gain — Peace- 
giving — Poverty— Opportunities  of  Speech — With  Christ  or  Without — 
Watchfulness — In  what  to  Glory — The  Salt  which  has  lost  its  Savour 
— Hard  Cases — Weariness — Falling  Back — Consideration  for  Others — 
Love  of  Pre-eminence — The  Cross  my  Strength— The  Will  of  God— The 
Fruit  of  Humiliation — The  Praise  of  the  World  the  Condemnation  of  God 
— Jesus  rejoicing — Work  while  it  is  Day — Meeting  again — The  Reward. 
Further  Prayers  suitable  to  the  Clergy — Prayer  for  the  Flock — A  General 
Prayer — Celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist — Preaching — Visitation. 

Twenty-one  Prayers,  composed  from  the 

Psalms,  for  the  Sick  and  Afflicted.  With  Hints  on  the  Visita- 
tion of  the  Sick.  By  the  Rev.  James  Slade,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Bolton.     Seventh  Edition.     i2mo.     3J.  6d. 
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The  Book  of  Church  Law.     Being  an 

Exposition  of  the  Legal  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Clergy  and 
Laity  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Revised  by  Walter  G.  F.  Philli- 
more,  D.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Lincoln.     Second  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.     \js.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

BOOK  I.— The  Church  and  its  Laws.— The  Constitutional  Status  of  the 
Church  of  England— The  Law  of  the  Church  of  England — The  Administra- 
tion of  Church  Law. 

BOOK  II. — The  Ministrations  op  the  Church. — Holy  Baptism — Confirma- 
tion— The  Holy  Communion — Divine  Service  in  General — Holy  Matrimony 
— The  Churching  of  Women — The  Visitation  of  the  Sick — The  Practice  of 
Confession — The  Burial  of  the  Dead. 

BOOK  III.— The  Parochial  Clergy.— Holy  Orders— Licensed  Curates— The 
Cure  of  Souls. 

BOOK  IV.— Parochial  Lay  Officers.— Churchwardens— Church  Trustees- 
Parish  Clerks,  Sextons  and  Beadles — Vestries. 

BOOK  V. — Churches  and  Churchyards. — The  Acquisition  of  Churches  and 
Churchyards  as  Ecclesiastical  Property — Churches  and  Ecclesiastical  Persons 
— Churches  and  Secular  Persons. 

BOOK  VI. — The  Endowments  of  the  Parochial  Clergy. — Incomes- 
Parsonage  Houses — The  Sequestration  of  Benefices. 

APPENDIX.— The  Canons  of  1603  and  1865— The  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840 
— The  Benefices  Resignation  Act  of  1871 — The  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations 
Act  of  1871 — The  Sequestration  Act  of  187 1 — The  Public  Worship  Regula- 
tion Act  of  1874 — Index. 

"  We  have  tested  this  work  on  various  stand  on   every   clergyman**    shelves 

points  of  a  crucial  character,  and  have  ready  for  use  when  any  legal  matter 

found  it  very  accurate  and  full  in  its  arises  about  which  its  possessor  is  in 

information.     It  embodies  the  results  doubt.     .     .     .     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 

of  the  most  recent  Acts  of  the  Legis-  the    authorities   at    our    Theological 

lature  on  tlte  clerical  profession  ana  Colleges  sufficiently  recognize  the  value 

the  rights  of  the  laity." — Standard.  of  a  little  legal  knowledge  on  the  part 

"Already  in  our  leading  columns  of  the  clergy  to  recommend  this  book  to 
we  have  directed  attention  to  Messrs.  their  students.    It  would  serve  admir- 
Blunt  and Phillimore's*  Book  of  Church  ably  as  the  text-book  for  a  set  of  lee- 
Law,'   as  an   excellent   manual  fot  tures." — Church  Times. 
ordinary  use.     It  is  a  hook  which  should 
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The  Bishopric   of  Souls.      By  Robert 

Wilson  Evans,  B.D.,  late  Vicar  of  Heversham  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Westmoreland.  With  an  Introductory  Memoir  by 
Edward  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield.  With 
Portrait.     Fifth  Edition.     Small  8vo.     5*.  6d. 

Twenty-One    Tears    in    S.    George's 

Mission.     An  account  of  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Work  of 
Charity.     With   an   Appendix.     By  C.   F.   Lowder,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  S.  Peter's,  London  Docks.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Directorium  Pastorale.     The  Principles 

and  Practice  of  Pastoral  Work  in  the  Church  of  England.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.  A.,  F.S.  A.,  Editor  of  "  The 
Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  &c,  &c.  Third  Edition, 
revised.     Crown  8vo.     Js.  6d. 

"  This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  work  chial  clergy  is  Proved  by  the  acceptance 
which  has  become  deservedly  popular  it  has  already  received  at  their  hands, 
as  the  best  extant  exposition  of  the  and  no  faithful  parish  priest,  who  is 
principles  and  practice  of  the  Pastoral  working  in  real  earnest  for  the  ex  ten- 
work  in  the  Cnurch  of  England.  Its  sion  of  spiritual  instruction  amongst 
hints  and  suggestions  are  based  on  all  classes  of  his  flock ,  will  rise  from 
practical  experience,  and  it  is  further  the  perusal  of  its  Pages  without  having 
recommended  by  the  majority  of  our  obtained  some  valuable  hints  as  to  the 
Bishops  at  the  ordination  of  priests  and  best  mode  of  bringing  home  our  Church's 
deacons" — Standard.  system  to  the  hearts  of  his  People." — 

"  Its  practical  usefulness  to  the paro-  National  Church. 

Ars  Pastoria.     By  Frank  Parnell,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Oxtead,  near  Godstone.  Second  Edition.  Small 
8vo.     2s. 

Instructions  for  the  Use  of  Candidates 

for  Holy  Orders,  and  of  the  Parochial  Clergy ;  with  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  the  same,  and  Forms  proposed  to  be 
used.  By  Christopher  Hodgson,  M.A.,  Secretary  to  the 
Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  Ninth  Edition.  8vo. 
1 6  j. 
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Flowers  and  Festivals;  or,  Directions 

for  the  Floral  Decoration  of  Churches.  By  W.  A  Barrett, 
Mus.  Bac,  Oxon.,  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral*  With  Coloured 
Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Square  crown  8vo.     $s. 

The  Chorister's  Guide.    By  W.  A.  Bar- 

rett,  Mus.  Bac,  Oxon.,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d, 

".  .  .  One  of  the  most  useful  books  admirable  conciseness,  and  an  equally 
of  instructions  for  choristers — and,  we  observable  completeness,  all  that  is 
may  add,  choral  singers  generally —  necessary  a  chorister  should  be  taught 
that  has  ever  emanated  from  the  out  of  a  book,  and  a  great  deal  calcu- 
musical  press.  .  .  .  Mr.  Barret fs  latea  to  have  a  value  as  bearing  in- 
teaching  is  not  only  conveyed  to  his  directly  upon  his  actual  practice  in 
readers  with  the  consciousness  of  being  singing" — Musical  Standard. 
master  of  his  subject,  but  he  employs  '*  We  can  highly  recommend  the 
words  terse  and  clear,  so  that  his  present  able  manual." —  Educational 
meaning  may  be  promptly  caught  by  Times. 
the  neophyte.    .    .    ." — Athenaeum.  " A  very useful manual,  not  only  for 

"A    nicely  graduated,  clear,  and  choristers,  or  rather  those  who  may 

excellent  introduction  to  the  duties  of  aim  at  becoming  choristers,  but  for 

a  chorister." — Standard.  others,  who  wish  to  enter  upon  the 

"  It  seems  clear  and  precise  enough  study  of  music."— "Rock. 

to  serve  its  end." — Examiner.  "  The  work  will  be  found  of  singular 

"  A  useful  manual  for  giving  boys  utility  by  those  who  have  to  instruct 

such  a  practical  and  technical  know-  choirs." — Church  Times. 

ledge  of  music  as  shall  enable  them  to  "  A   most  grateful  contribution  to 

sing  both  with  confidence  and  preci-  the  agencies  for  improving  our  Ser- 

sion." — Church  Herald.  vices.    It  is  characterised  by  all  that 

**  In  this  little  volume  we  have  a  clearness  in  combination  with  concise- 
manual  long  called  for  by  the  require-  ness  of  style  which  has  made  '  Flowers 
ments  of  church  music.  In  a  series  of  and  Festivals '  so  universally  ad- 
thirty-two  lessons  it  gives,  with  an  mired." — Toronto  Herald. 

Church.  Organs :  their  Position  and  Con- 
struction. With  an  Appendix  containing  some  Account  of  the 
Mediaeval  Organ  Case  still  existing  at  Old  Radnor,  South 
Wales.  By  Frederick  Heathcote  Sutton,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Theddingworth.     With  Illustrations.     Folio.     6j.  6d. 

Notes  on  Church  Organs :  their  Position 

and  the  Materials  used  in  their  Construction.  By  C  K.  K. 
Bishop.     With  Illustrations.     Small  4to.     dr. 
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Stones  of  the   Temple;    or,    Lessons 

from  the  Fabric  and  Furniture  of  the  Church.     By  Walter 

Field,  M.  A. ,  F.  S.  A. ,  Vicar  of  Godmersham.     With  numerous 

Illustrations.     New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.     *js.  6d. 

**  Any  one  who  wishes for  simple  in-  '*  Mr.  Field's  chapters  on  brasses, 
formation  on  the  subjects  of  Church  chancel  screens,  crosses,  encaustic  tiles, 
architecture  and  furniture,  cannot  do  mural  paintings,  porches  and  pave- 
better  than  consult  *  Stones  of  the  ments,  are  agreeably  written,  and 
Temple.*  Mr.  Field  modestly  dis-  people  with  a  turn  for  Ritualism  will 
claims  any  intention  of  supplanting  no  doubt  find  them  edifying.  The 
the  existing  regular  treatises,  but  his  illustrations  of  Church  architecture 
book  shows  an  amount  of  research,  and  and  Church  ornaments  are  very  at- 
a  knowledge  of  what  he  is  talking  tractive."— "Pall  Mall  Gazbtte. 
about,  which  make  it  practically  use-  " ' Stones  of  the  Temple'  is  a  grave 
ful  as  well  as  pleasant.  The  woodcuts  book,  the  result  of  antiquarian,  or 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  rather  ecclesiological,  tastes  and  of 
pretty.*' — Graphic.  devotional  feelings.  We  can  recom- 
"A  very  charming  book,  by  the  Rev.  mend  it  to  young  People  of  both  sexes, 
Walter  Field,  who  was  for  years  and  it  will  not  disappoint  the  most 
Secretary  of  one  of  the  leading  Church  learned  among  them.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Societies.  Mr.  Field  has  a  loving  re-  Field  has  brought  together,  from  we  11- 
verence  for  the  beauty  of  the  domus  known  authorities,  a  considerable  mass 
mansionalis  Dei,  as  the  old  law  books  of  archaeological  information,  which 
called  the  Parish  Church.  ....  will  interest  the  readers  he  especially 
Thoroughly  sound  in  Church  feeling,  addresses." — Athenaeum. 
Mr.  Field  has  chosen  the  medium  of  a  "  Very  appropriate  as  a  Christmas 
tale  to  embody  real  incidents  illustra-  present,  is  an  elegant  and  instructive 
tive  of  the  various  portions  of  his  sub-  book.  .  .  .  A  full  and  clear  account  of 
i'rt.  There  is  no  attempt  at  elabora-  the  meaning  and  history  of  the  several 
lion  of  the  narrative,  which,  indeed,  parts  of  the  fabric  and  of  the  furniture 
is  rather  a  string  of  anecdotes  than  a  of  the  Church.  It  is  illustrated  with 
sto  y,  but  each  chapter  brings  home  to  a  number  of  carefully  drawn  pictures, 
the  mind  its  own  lesson,  and  each  is  sometimes  of  entire  churches,  sometimes 
illustrated  with  some  very  interesting  of  remarkable  monuments,  windows,  or 
engravings.  .  .  .  The  work  will  wall  paintings.  We  may  add  that  the 
Properly  command  a  hearty  reception  style  of  the  commentary,  which  is  cast  in 
from  Churchmen.  The  footnotes  are  the  form  of 'a  dialogue between  a  parson 
occasionally  most  valuable,  and  are  and  some  of  his parishioners,  and  hangs 
always  pertinent,  and  the  text  is  sure  together  by  a  slight  thread  of  story,  is 
to  be  popular  with  young  folks  for  quiet  and  sensible*  and  free  from  exag- 
Sunday  reading. " — Standard.  geration  or  intolerance. " — Guardian  . 


A  Handy  Book  on  the  Ecclesiastical 

Dilapidations  Act,  1871.  With  the  Amendment  Act,  1872. 
By  Edward  G.  Bruton,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Diocesan  Surveyor, 
Oxford.  With  Analytical  Index  and  Precedent  Forms.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5j. 
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The  Church  Builder :  a  Quarterly  Journal 

of  Church  Extension  in  England  and  Wales.  Published  in 
connexion  with  "The  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society." 
14  Annual  Volumes.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 

New  Series.     Enlarged.     Volumes  for  1876  and  1877.     3*« 
each. 

Priest  and  Parish.     By  the  Rev.  Harry 

Jones,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  London. 
Square  crown  8vo.     6j.  6d. 

List  of  Charities,  General  and  Diocesan, 

for  the  Relief  of  the  Clergy,  their  Widows  and  Families.  New 
Edition.     Small  8vo.     3*. 
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The  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  its  Divine 

Ideal,  Ministry,  and  Institutions.  A  short  Treatise.  With  a 
Catechism  on  each  Chapter,  forming  a  Course  of  Methodical 
Instruction  on  the  subject.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

What  the  Church  is,  and  when  and  how  it  was  founded — Duty  of  the  Church 
towards  those  who  hold  to  the  Apostles'  doctrine,  in  separation  from  the 
Apostles'  fellowship — The  Unity  of  the  Church,  and  its  Disruption — The 
Survey  of  Zion's  towers,  bulwarks,  and  palaces — The  Institution  of  the 
Ministry,  and  its  relation  to  the  Church— The  Holy  Eucharist  at  its  suc- 
cessive stages — On  the  powers  of  the  Church  in  Council — The  Church 
presenting,  exhibiting,  and  defending  the  Truth — The  Church  guiding  into 
and  illustrating  the  Truth — On  the  Prayer-Book  as  a  Commentary  on  the 
Bible — Index. 

" Dr.  Goulburn  has  conferred  a  great  "Must  prove    highly    useful,    not 

boon  on  the  Church  of  England  by  the  only    to   young  persons,   but    to    the 

treatise  before  us,  which  vindicates  her  very  large  class,  both  Churchmen  and 

claim    as  a  branch   of  the   Catholic  Dissenters,  who  are  painfully  ignorant 

Church  on  the  allegiance  of  her  chil-  of  what  the  Catholic  Church  really  is, 

dren,  setting  forth  as  he  does,  with  andof  the  peculiar  and  fixed  character 

singular    precision   and   power,    the  of  her  institutions." — Rock. 

grounds  of  her  title-deeds,  and  the  "  The   catechetical    questions   and 

Christian  character  of  her  doctrine  and  answers  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  will 

discipline. "—  Standard.  be  useful  both  for  teachers  and  learners, 

**  Mis  present  book  would  have  been  and  the  side-notes  at  the  head  of  the 

used  for  an  educational  book  even  if  he  paragraphs  are  very  handy." — Church 

had  not  invited  men  to  make  that  use  Times. 

of  it  by  appending  a  catechism  to  each  "  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  instruc- 

particular  chapter,  and  thus  founding  live  matter,  especially  in  the  catechisms 

a  course  of  methodical  instruction  upon  — or,  as  they  might  be  called,  dialogues 

his  text.     We  have  not  yet  come  across  — and  is  instinct  with  a  spirit  at  once 

any  better  book  for  giving  to  Dissenters  temperate  and  uncompromising.    It  is 

or  to  such  inquirers  as  holdfast  to  Holy  a  good  book  for  all  who  wish  to  under ~ 

Scripture.    It  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  stand,  neither  blindly  asserting  it  nor 

steeped  in  Scripturalness,  and  full  of  being  half  ashamed  of  it,  the  position 

bright  and  suggestive  interpretations  of  of  a    loyal  member  of  the  English 

particular  texts." — English  Church-  Church.**— Guardian. 
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Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical 

Theology.     By  Various  Writers.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  "Annotated 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  &&,  &c.    Second  Edition,     Im- 
perial 8vo.     425. ;  or  in  half-morocco,  $2s.  6d. 
"  Taken  as  a  whole  the  articles  are    of  rhetorical  incrustation.     Of course, 
the    work  of  practised  writers,  and    it  is  not  meant  that  all  these  remarks 
well-informed  and  solid  theologians,    apply   in  their  full  extent  to  every 
.     .     .     We  know  no  book  of  its  size    article.    In  a  great  Dictionary  there 
and  bulk  which  supplies  the  information    are  compositions t  as  in  a  great  house 
here  given   at   all;  jar   less  which    there  are  vessels,    of  various   kinds, 
supplies  it  in  an  arrangement  so  ac-    Some  of  these  at  a  future  day  may  be 
cessibie,  with  a  completenes  of  infer-    replaced  by  others  more  substantial  in 
mation  so  thorough,  and  with  an  ability    thei  r  build,  more  proportionate  in  their 
in  the  treatment  of  profound  subjects    outline,  and  more  elaborate  in  their 
so  great.    Dr.  Hook's  most  useful  vol-    detail.      But  admitting  all  this,  the 
ume  is  a  work  of  high  calibre,  but  it  is    whole  remains  a  home   to  which  the 
the  work  of  a  single  mind.     We  have    student  will  constantly  recur \  sure  to 
here  a  wider  range  of  thought  from  a    find  spacious   chambers,    substantial 
greater  variety   of  sides.      We  have   furniture,  and  (which  is  most  impor- 
herealso  the  work  of  men  who  evidently    tant)  no  stinted  light." — Church  Rb- 
know  what  they  write  about,  and  are    viftw. 

somewhat  more  profound  (to  say  the  "  Within  the  sphere  it  has  marked 
least)  than  the  writers  of  the  current  out  for  itself,  no  equally  useful  book 
Dictionaries  of  Sects  and  Heresies.*' —  of  reference  exists  in  English  for  the 
Guardian.  elucidation   of  theological  problems. 

"  Thus  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  .  .  .  Entries  which  display  much 
takes  a  very  much  wider  range  than  care,  research,  and  judgment  in  corn- 
any  undertaking  of  the  same  kind  in  pilation,  and  which  will  make  the  task 
our  language  ;  and  that  to  those  of  our  of  the  parish  priest  who  is  brought  face 
clergy  who  have  not  the  fortune  to  to  face  with  any  of  the  practical  ques- 
spend  in  books,  and  would  not  have  tions  which  they  involve  far  easier  than 
the  leisure  to  use  them  if  they  possessed  has  been  hitherto.  The  very  fact  that 
them,  it  will  be  the  most  serviceable  the  utterances  are  here  and  there  some- 
and  reliable  substitute  for  a  large  lib-  what  more  guarded  and  hesitating 
rary  we  can  think  of  And  in  many  than  quite  accords  with  our  judgment, 
cases,  while  keeping  strictly  within  its  is  a  gain  in  so  far  as  it  protects  the 
Province  as  a  Dictionary,  it  contrives  work  from  tke  charge  cf  inculcating 
to  be  marvellously  suggestive  of  thought  extreme  views,  and  will  thus  secure 
and  reflections, which  a  serious-minded  its  admission  in  many  places  where 
man  will  take  with  him  and  ponder  moderation  is  accounted  the  crowning 
overfor  his  own  elaboration  and  future  grace. " — Church  Times. 
use.  We  trust  most  sincerely  that  the  "It  will  be  found  of  admirable  ser- 
book  may  be  largely  used.  For  apre-  vice  to  all  students  of  theology,  as 
senttoaClergymanonhisordination,or  advancing  and  maintaining  the 
from  a  parishioner  to  his  pastor, it  would  Church's  views  on  all  subjects  as 
be  most  appropriate.  It  may  indeed  be  fall  within  the  range  of  fair  argument 
called  *  a  box  of  tools  for  a  working  and  inquiry.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
clergyman.'*' — LitbraryChurchmak.  work  of  so  comprehensive  and  so  pro- 
*'  Seldom  has  an  English  work  of  found  a  nature  is  marked  to  the  very 
equal  magnitude  been  so  permeated  end  by  so  many  signs  of  wide  and  care- 
with  Catholic  instincts,  and  at  the  ful  research,  sound  criticism,  and  well- 
same  time  seldom  has  a  work  on  theo-  founded  and  well-expressed  belief."—' 
logy  been  kept  so  free  from  the  drift    Standard. 
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Dictionary  of  Sects,  Heresies,  Ecclesias- 
tical Parties  and  Schools  of  Religions  Thought.  By  Various 
Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  "Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical 
Theology,"  the  "Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  &c, 
&c.     Imperial  8vo.     36J. ;  or  in  half -morocco,  4&r. 

"  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  doubt  not  "  A  whole  library  is  condensed  tnto 

that  the  Dictionary  will  prove  a  useful  this  admirable  volume.  All  authorities 

work  of  reference  ;  ana  it  may  claim  are  named,  and  an  invaluable  index 

to  give  in  reasonable  compass  a  mass  of  is  supplied?'  —  Notes  and  Queries. 

information  respecting  many  religious  "  iVe  have  tested  it  rigidly,  and  in 

schools  knowledge  of  which  could  pre-  almost  every  instance   we  nave  been 

viously  only  be  acquired  from  amid  a  satisfied  with  the  account  given  under  ■ 

host  of  literature.      The  articles  are  the  name  of  sects,  heresy,  or  ecclesi- 

written  with  great  fairness,  and  in  astical party." — John  Bull. 

many  cases  display  careful  scholarly  "After  all  deductions,  it  is  the  fullest 

work." — ATHENiBUM.  and  most  trustworthy  book  of  the  kind 

"A    very   comprehensive   and  bold  that  we  possess.     The  quantity  of infor- 

undertaking,  ana  is  certainly  executed  mation  it  presents  in  a  convenient  and 

with    a   sufficient  amount  of  ability  accessible  form  is  enormous,  and  having 

and  knowledge  to  entitle  the  book  to  once  appeared,  it  becomes  indispensable  . 

rank  very  high  in  point  of  utility." —  to  the  theological  student." — Church 

Guardian.  Times. 

"  That  this  is  a  work  of  some  learn-  "It   has   considerable   value    as  a 

ing  and  research   is   a  fact    which  copious  work  of  reference,  more  espe- 

soon  becomes  obvious  to  the  reader" —  daily  since  a  list  of  authorities  is  in 

Spectator.  most  cases  supplied." — Examiner. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 

as  stated  in  Ecclesiastical  Documents  set  forth  by  Authority 
of  Church  and  State,  in  the  Reformation  Period  between  1536 
and  1662.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A., 
F.S.  A.,  Editor  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical 
Theology,"  the  "Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  &c. 
&c.     8vo.     *]s,  6d. 

The  Orthodox  Doctrine  of  the  Church 

of  England  explained  in  a  Commentary  on  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles.  By  the  Rev.  T.  I.  Ball.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Frome- 
Selwood.     Crown  8vo.     Js.  6d. 
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Thirty-two  Years  of  the  Church  of 

England,  1842-1875  :  The  Charges  of  Archdeacon  Sinclair. 
Edited  by  William  Sinclair,  M.  A.,  Prebendary  of  Chichester, 
Rector  of  Pulborough,  late  Vicar  of  S .  George's,  Leeds.  With 
a  Preface  by  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  a  Historical  Introduction  by  Robert 
Charles  Jenkins,  M.  A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury,  Rector 
and  Vicar  of  Lyminge.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

The  Principal  Ecclesiastical  Judg- 
ments delivered  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  1867-1875.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  D.C.L.     8vo.     12s. 

The   Holy  Angels  :    Their    Nature    and 

Employments,  as  recorded  in  the  Word  of  God.  Small  8vo. 
6s. 

Dogmatic  Faith :  an  Inquiry  into  the 

Relation  subsisting  between  Revelation  and  Dogma.  Being 
the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1867.  By  Edward  Garbett, 
M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Surbiton.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     5J. 

Prophecies  and  the  Prophetic   Spirit 

in  the  Christian  Era :  an  Historical  Essay.  By  John  J. 
Ign.  Von  Dollinger,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  Translated,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Plummer,  M.A.,  Master  of  University  College,  Durham, 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     8vo.     iox.  6d. 

Lectures     on    the    Reunion    of    the 

Churches.  By  John  J.  Ign.  Von  Dollinger,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 
Authorized  Translation,  with  Preface  by  Henry  Nutcombe 
Oxenham,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo.     5«f. 
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Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Church 

of  England.     By  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Haddan,  B.D.,  late 
Rector  of  Barton-on-the-Heath.     8vo.     I2J. 

"  Thoroughly  well  written^  clear  We  hope  that  our  extracts  will  lead 
and  forcible  in  style,  and  fair  in  tone,  our  readers  to  study  Mr.  Haddan  Jor 
It  cannot  but  render  valuable  service  themselves." — Literary  Churchman. 
in  placing  the  claims  of  the  Church  in  "  This  is  not  only  a  very  able  and 
their  true  light  before  the  English  carefully  written  treatise  upon  the  doc- 
public. n — Guardian.  trine  of  Apostolical  Succession,  but  it 

"Among  the  many  standard  theo-  is  also  a  calm  yet  noble  vindication  of 

logical  works  devoted  to  this  important  the  validity  of  the  Anglican  Orders  : 

subject  Mr.  Haddaris  will  hold  a  high  it  well  sustains  the  brilliant  refutation 

place." — Standard.  which  Mr.  Haddan  left  behind  him  at 

"  IVe  should  be  glad  to  see  the  volume  Oxford,  and  it  supplements  his  other 

widely  circulated  and  generally  read. "  profound  historical  researches  in  ecclesi- 

— John  Bull.  astical  matters.    This  book  will  remain 

"  A  weighty  and  valuable  treatise,  for  a  long  time  the  classic  work  upon 

and  we  hope  that  the  study  of  its  sound  English  Orders."— Church  Review. 
and  well-reasoned  pages  will  do  much  A  very  temperate,  but  a  very  well 

to  fix  the  importance,  and  the  full  reasoned  book.  — Westminster    Re- 

meaning  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  in  view. 
the  minds  of  Church  people.    .     .     . 


The  Civil  Power  in  its  Relations  to  the 

Church ;  considered  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Court  of 
Final  Ecclesiastical  Appeal  in  England.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Wayland  Joyce,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  and 
Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.    8vo.    \o$.  6d. 

Defence  of  the  English  Ordinal,  with 

some  Observations  upon  Spiritual  Jurisdiction  and  the  Power 
of  the  Keys.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Churton,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Honorary  Canon  of 
Rochester  Cathedral.     8vo.     3-r. 

The  Religion,  Discipline,  and  Rites  o± 

the  Church  of  England.  Written  at  the  Instance  of  Edward 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  By  John  Cosin,  sometime  Bishop 
of  Durham.  Now  first  published  in  English.  By  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Meyrick,  M.  A.     Small  8vo.     is, 
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Eight  Lectures  on  the  Miracles ;  being 

the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1865.  By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     *]s.  6d. 

"There  is  great  brightness  and  beauty  are  an  example,  and  a  very  fine  one, 
tn  many  of  the  images  in  which  the  of  a  mode  0/  theological  writing  which 
author  condenses  the  issues  of  his  is  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
arguments.  And  many  passages  are  land,  and  almost  peculiar  to  it.  The 
marked  by  that  peculiar  kind  of  elo-  distinguishing  features,  a  combination 
quence  which  comes  with  the  force  of  of  intense  seriousness  with  a  self-re- 
close  and  vigorous  thinking;  passages  strained,  severe  calmness,  and  of  very 
which  slime-like  steal  through  their  vigorous  and  wide-ranging  reasoning 
very  temper,  and  which  are  instinct  on  the  realities  of  the  case.  .... 
with  a  controlled  energy,  that  melts  Mr.  Mozley 's  book  belongs  to  that  class 
away  all  ruggedness  of  language,  of  writings  of  which  Butler  may  be 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  in  the  taken  as  the  type.  It  is  strong,  genuine 
deeper  qualities  of  a  scientific  theology \  argument  about  difficult  matters  fairly 
the  book  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  facing  what  is  difficult,  fairly  trying 
highest  reputation  which  had  been  to  grapple,  not  with  what  appears  the 
gained  by  Mr.  Mozley* s  previous  writ-  gist  and  strong  Point  of  a  question,  but 
ings.'* — Contemporary  Review.  with  what  really  and  at  bottom  is  the 
Mr.   Mozley's  Bampton  Lectures  knot  of  it." — Times. 


The  Happiness  of  the  Blessed  con- 
sidered as  to  the  Particulars  of  their  State  :  their  Recognition 
of  each  other  in  that  State :  and  its  Differences  of  Degrees. 
To  which  are  added  Musings  on  the  Church  and  her  Services. 
By  Richard  Mant,  D.D.,  sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor.     New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

"A  welcome  republication  of  a  trea-  "All  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
tise  once  highly  valued,  and  which  can  command  to  set  the  affections  on  things 
never  lose  its  value.  Many  of  our  above,  and  such  works  as  the  one  now 
readers  already  know  the  fulness  and  before  us  will  be  found  helpful  towards 
discrimination  with  which  the  author  this  good  end.  We  are,  therefore,  sin- 
treats  his  subject,  which  must  be  one  of  cerely  glad  that  Messrs.  Rivington 
the  most  delightful  topics  of  meditation  have  brought  out  a  new  edition  of 
to  all  whose  hearts  are  where  the  only  Bishop  Mants  valuable  treatise.** — 
true  treasure  is,  and  particularly  to    Record. 

those  who  are  entering  upon  the  even-       ll  This  beautiful  and  devotional  trea- 
ing  of  life.  '* — Ch  urch  Revi  ew.  tise,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  with- 

The  value  of  this  book  needs  not  to  out  feeling  a  more  deepened  interest  in 
be  referred  to,  its  standard  character  the  eternal  blessedness  which  awaits 
having  been  for  many  years  past  estab-  the  true  servants  of  our  God,  concludes 
lishea.  The  edition  in  which  it  *e-  very  appropriately  with  €  Musings  on 
appears  has  evidently  been  carefully  the  Church  and  her  Services,*  which 
prepared,  and  will  be  the  means  of  we  cordially  recommend  to  our  readers." 
making  it  more  generally  known.** —  — Rock. 
Bell's  Messenger. 
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Out  of  the  Body.     A  Scriptural  Inquiry. 

By  the  Rev.  James  S.  Pollock,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  S. 
Alban's,  Birmingham.     Crown  8vo.     y. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction — Scope  of  the  Inquiry — The  Presentiment — The  Anticipation — The 
Departure — The  Life  of  the  Body — The  Life  of  the  Spirit — Dream-Life-  - 
The  Spirit-World — Spirit-Groups— Helping  one  another — Limits  of  Com- 
munication— Spiritual  Manifestations. 

"  We  have  read  this  book  with  inter-  "  This  is  a  curious,  thoughtful,  and 

est.    .    .     We  esteem  the  honesty  with  interesting  little  book,  in  which  the 

which  it  is  evidently  written,  and  we  author  endeavours  to  ascertain  and  te 

admire  the  courage  which  the  author  define  the  relations  of  living  men  as 

has  shown  in  searching  the  Bible  for  regards  their  communication  with  the 

evidences  as  to  the  destination  of  de-  spirits  of  those  whom  we  call  dead,  as 

parted  spirits,  and  in  accepting  such  authorised  by  the  words  and  teaching 

evidences   as    he    has  found." — Bir-  of  Holy  Scripture.     .     .     .     Will  be 

mingham  Morning  News.  very  welcome  to  a  host  of  readers  on 

"  The  writer  discusses  with  consider-  either  side  of  the  disputed  ground,  and 

able   ability,   and    in  a  devout   and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  lasting  interest 

reverent  frame  oj  mind.*' — Spiritual  and  profit  to  all  candid  students." — 

Magazine,  Standard. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  Reli- 
gious Belief.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.,  Author 
of  "  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  &c.  New  Edition. 
Two  Parts.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  each.     Sold  separately. 

Part    I.     MONOTHEISM  and  POLYTHEISM. 
Part  II.     CHRISTIANITY. 

44  The   ability  which  Mr.   Baring"  logy  which  are  certain  to  make  large 

Gould  displays  in  the  treatment  of  a  contributions  to  the  purpose  he  has  in 

topic  which  branches  out  in  so  many  hand.    It  is  a  contribution  to  religious 

directions,  and  requires  such  precise  thought  of  very  high  value." — Guar- 

handling,    is   apparent.      His  Pages  dian. 

abound  with  the  results  of  large  read-  "  Mr.   Baring-Gould's  work,  from 

ing  and  calm  reflection.     The  man  of  the  importance  of  its  subject  and  the 

culture,  thought,  philosophic  cast,  is  lucid  force  of  its  expositions,  as  well  as 

mirrored  in  the  entire  argument.    The  from  the  closeness  of  argument  and 

book  is  sound  and  healthy  in  tone,  copiousness  of  illustration  with  which 

It  excites  the  reader's  interest,  and  its  comprehensive  views  are  treated, 

brightens  the  path  of  inquiry  opened  to  is  entitled  to  attentive  study,  and  will 

his  view.     The  language,  too,  is  appro-  repay  the  reader  by  amusement  and 

priate,  neat,  lucid,  often  happy,  some-  instruction" — Morning  Post. 

times  wonderfully  terse  and  vigorous."  "  Our  space  warns  us  that  we  ate 

— ATHENiEUM.  attempting  in  vain  to  compress  into  a 

"  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  undertaken  Jew  columns  the  contents  of  four  kun- 
a  great  and  ambitious  work.  And  no  dred  pages  of  a  work  which  has  had 
one  can  deny  that  he  possesses  some  few  equals  for  brilliancy,  learning, 
eminent  qualifications  for  this  great  and  Point  in  this  department  oflitera- 
work.  He  has  a  wealth  of  erudition  ture.  We  therefore  conclude  by  re- 
ef the  most  varied  description,  espe-  commending  the  volume  itself  to  all 
dally  in  those  particular  regions  of  students  of  mind  and  theology. n — 
medieeval  legend  and  Teutonic  mytho-  Church  Times. 
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Our  Mother  Church :  being  Simple  Talk 

on  High  Topics.  By  Anne  Msrcisr.  New  Edition. 
Small  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

"  We   have   rarely  come   across  a  '  The  Primitive  Church,*  '  Primitive 

book  dealing  with  an  old  subject  in  a  Places  and  Modes  of  Worship?  *  The 

healthier  and,  as  far  as  may  bet  more  Early English  Church* *  The  Monastic 

original  manner,  while  yet  thoroughly  Orders,'    The  Priors,*  'A  Review  oj 

practical.      It  is   intended  for  and  Church  History ,'  'The  Prayer  Book? 

admirably    adapted    to    the    use    of  (four  chapter*),  'Symbolism,*  'Church 

girls.      Thoroughly   reverent   in   its  Architecture?  'Windows  and  Bells,' 

tone,    and    bearing    in    every   page  '  Church  Music,'  '  Church  Work.*    No 

marks  of  learned  research,  it  is  yet  one  can  fail  to  comprehend  the  beauii- 

easy  of  comprehension,  and  explains  fully  simple,  devout,  and  appropriate 

ecclesiastical  terms  with  the  accuracy  language  in  which  Mrs.  Mercier  em- 

of  a  lexicon  without  the  accompanying  bodies  what  she  has  to  say;  and  for 

dulness.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  the  facts  with  which  she  deals  she  has 

book  will  attain  to  the  large  circula-  taken  good  care  to  have  their  accuracy 

Hon  it  justly  merits."—  John  Bull.  assured." — Standard. 

"  We   have   never  seen  a  book  for  "  The  plan  of  this  pleasant-looking 

girls   of  its   class   which   commends  book  is  excellent.     1 1  is  a  kind  of  Mrs. 

itself  to  us  more  Particularly.     The  Markham  on  the  Church  of  England, 

author,  who  is  the  wife  of  an  earnest  written  especially  for  girls,  and  w* 

parish  priest  of  the  Anglican  school,  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  become 

near  London,  calls  her  work  '  simple  a  favourite  in  schools.     It  is  really  a 

talk  on  great  subjects,'  and  calls  it  by  conversational  hand-book  to  the  English 

a  name  that  describes  it  almost  as  Church's  history,  doctrine,  and  ritual, 

completely  as  we  could  do  in  a  longer  compiled  by  a  very  diligent  reader  from 

notice  than  we  can  spare  the  volume,  some   of  the  best   modern    Anglican 

Here  are  the  headings  of  the  chapters: —  sources." — English  Churchman. 

A  Selection  from  the  Spiritual  Letters 

of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop  and  Prince  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Author  of  "Life  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,"  "A 
Dominican  Artist,"  &c.  &c.     Crown  8vo.    6>. 

"//  is  a  collection  of  epistolary  cor-  and  a  great  boon  it  will  be  to  many, 

respondence  of  rare  interest  and  excel-  The  Letters  are  addressed  to  people  of 

lence.    With  those  who  have  read  the  all  sorts: — to  men  and  to  women: — 

Life,  there  cannot  but  have  been  a  to  laity  and  to  ecclesiastics,  to  people 

strong  desire  to  know  more  of  so  beauti-  living  in  the  world,  or  at  court,  and 

ful  a  character." — Church  Herald.  to  the  inmates  of  Religious  Houses. 

"A    few   months  back  we  had  the  We  hope    that  with  our  readers   it 

pleasure  of  welcoming  the  Life  of  S.  may  be  totally  needless  to  urge  such  a 

Francis  de  Sales.      Here  is  the  Pro-  volume  on  their  notice." — Literary 

mised  sequel: — the  ' Selection  from  his  Churchman. 
Spiritual  Letters *  then  announced: — 

Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  forming  a  Volume  of  the  "  Library 
6f  Spiritual  Works  for  English  Catholics."  32mo.,  cloth  limp, 
6d. ;  cloth  extra,  is.     [See  page  17.] 
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Spiritual  Letters  to  Men.  By  Arch- 
bishop Fenelon.  By  the  Author  of ' '  Life  of  Fenelon, "  * '  Life 
of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,"  &c.,  &c.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"Clergy  and  laity  alike,  will  wel-  rarely  been  done  than  giving  these 
come  this  volume.  Fineloris  religious  letters  to  English  readers.*' — Church 
counsels  have  always  seemed  to  us  to  Quarterly  Review. 
present  the  most  remarkable  combina-  "  This  volume  should  take  a  Mace 
Hon  of  high  principle  and  practical  amongst  the  most  precious  of  the 
common-sense,  and  now  in  this  English  Christian  classics. " —  Nonconformist. 
dress  it  is  really  wonderful  how  little  "One  of  those  renderings  which  by 
of  the  aroma  of  their  original  expres-  faithfulness  to  their  original,  and  the 
sion  has  evaporated.  Elder  clergy  will  idiomatic  beauty  of  their  style,  are  real 
delight  in  comparing  their  own  experi-  works  of  art  in  their  way.  It  is  not 
ences  with  Fineloris  ways  of  treating  too  much  to  say  that  these  Letters  read 
the  several  classes  of  cases  here  taken  as  if  they  had  been  first  written  in 
in  hand.  To  younger  clergy  it  will  be  English,  and  that  by  some  master- 
quite  a  series  of  specimen  examples  hand.  .  .  .  Of  the  whole  book  it  would 
how  to  deal  with  that  which  is  daily  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly*' — 
becoming  a  larger  and  larger  depart-  Literary  Churchman. 
ment  of  the  practical  work  of  any  **  Those  who  have  the  *  Life  of  Fune- 
really efficient  clergyman,  and  laymen  Ion '  by  this  author  will  not  omit  to 
will  find  it  so  straightforward  and  add  his '  Spiritual  Letters'  They  are 
intelligible,  so  utterly  free  from  tech-  unique  for  their  delicacy  and  tender- 
nicality,  and  so  entirely  sympathetic  ness  of  sentiment,  their  subtle  ana- 
with  a  layman's  position,  that  we  hope  lysis  of  character,  and  deep  insight 
it  will  be  largely  bought  and  read  into  the  human  heart." — Church  Ec- 
among  them.    A  more  useful  work  has  lectic  (New  York). 


Spiritual  Letters  to  Women.    By  Arch- 
bishop Fenelon.    By  the  Author  of  "Life  of  Fenelon,"  "  Life 

of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,"  &c,  &c.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"  As  for the' Spiritual Letters' they  through  every  Page  will  impress  the 
cannot  be  read  too  often,  and  each  reader  with  the  highest  conceivable  re- 
time we  take  them  up  we  see  new  sped  for  the  character  of  the  author'' 
beauties  in  them.  The  time  to  read  — Morning  Advertiser. 
them  is  in  the  early  morning,  when  "  This  is  an  exceedingly  well-got-up 
they  seem  to  breathe  the  very  atmos-  edition,  admirably  translated,  of  Fin- 
phere  of  heaven,  and  have  all  the  eloris  celebrated  * Spiritual  Letters' 
fragrance  of  fresh  spiritual  thought  The  translation  is  by  the  author  of  the 
about  them,  as  the  flowers  carry  on  valuable  Lives  of  Fenelon  and  Bossuet, 
their  bosom  the  early  dew.  A  stillness  atid  forms  a  very  suitable  companion 
of  devotion  and  wrapt  contemplation  to  the  previous  work.  Of  the  Letters 
of  God  and  of  heavenly  things  charac-  themselves,  there  is  no  need  to  speak, 
terizes  every  page." — Irish  Ecclesias-  The  judgment  to  be  formed  of  them 
tical  Gazette.  depends  so  much  on  the  point  of  view 

*'  Writing  such  as  this  will  do  more  from  which  they  are  regarded;  but 

to  commend  religion  than  all  the  vain  any  one  will  be  ready  to  admit  the 

dogmatic  thunder  in  which  so  many  beauty  of  their  thoughts,  the  grace  of 

of  its  professors  indulge;  whilst  the  their  tone,  and  the  nobility  of  their 

sweet  and  tender  piety   which  runs  sentiments." — Examiner. 
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The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 

of  England  explained  in  a  Series  of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
sometime  Principal  of  King's  College,  London.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  King,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  PeterVin-the-East, 
Oxford,  and  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College. 
8vo.     i$s, 

St.  John  Ohiysostom's  Liturgy.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  C.  Romanoff,  Author  of  "  Sketches  of  the  Rites 
and  Customs  of  the  Greco-Russian  Church,"  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Square  crown  8vo.     41.  6d. 

Letters  from  Eome  on  the  Council. 

By  Quirinus.  Reprinted  from  the  "Allgemeine  Zeitung." 
Authorized  Translation.     Crown  8vo.     12s. 

The  Pope  and  the  Council.     By  Janus. 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  German.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     7*.  6V/. 
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6.  Sermons, 

Some    Elements    of   Religion.      Lent 

Lectures.  By  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Idea  of  Religion — God,  the  Object  of  Religion — The  Subject  of  Religion, 
the  Soul— The  Obstacle  to  Religion,  Sm — Prayer,  the  Characteristic 
action  of  Religion — The  Mediator,  the  Guarantee  of  Religious  Life. 

The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 

Jesus  Christ.  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866. 
By  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5<r. 

Sermons  Preached  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  By  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 

CONTENTS. 

God  and  the  Soul — The  Law  of  Progress — The  Honour  of  Humanity— The 
Freedom  of  the  Spirit — Immortality — Humility  and  Action — The  Conflict 
of  Faith  with  undue  Exaltation  of  Intellect — Lessons  of  the  Holy  Manger 
— The  Divine  Victim — The  Risen  Life — Our  Lord's  Ascension,  the 
Church's  Gain — Faith  in  a  Holy  Ghost — The  Divine  Indwelling  a  motive 
to  Holiness. 
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The  Life  of  Justification.     A  Series  of 

Lectures  delivered  in  Substance  at  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Body,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Kirkby  Misper- 
ton.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d, 

CONTENTS. 

Justification  the  Want  of  Humility — Christ  our  Justification — Union  with  Christ 
the  Condition  of  Justification — Conversion  and  Justification — The  Life  of 
Justification — The  Progress  and  End  of  Justification. 

"On  the  whole  we  have  rarely  met  into  the  current  language  of  to-day." 

with  a  more  clear,  intelligible  and  per-  —  Union  Review. 

suasive  statement  of  the  truth  as  re-  "  There  is  real  power  in  these  ser- 
gards  the  important  topics  on  which  ntons :— power,  real  power,  and  plenty 
the  volume  treats.  Sermon  I  I.  in  par-  0/ it.  .  .  .  There  is  such  a  moral 
ticular,  will  strike  every  one  by  its  veraciousness  about  hint,  such  a  pro- 
eloquence  and  beauty,  but  we  scarcely  found  and  over-mastering  belief  that 
like  to  specify  it,  lest  in  praising  it  we  Christ  has  proved  a  bond-fide  cure  for 
should  seem  to  disparage  the  other  por-  utiholiness,  and  such  an  intensity  of 
tions  of  this  admirable  little  work."~  eagerness  to  lead  others  to  seek  and 
Church  Times.  profit  by  that  means  of  attaining  the 

"  These  discourses  show  that  their  true  sanctity  which  alone  can  enter 

author's  position  is  due  to  something  Heaven — that  we  wonder  not  at  the 

more  and  higher  than  mere  fluency,  crowds  which  hang  upon  his  preaching, 

gesticulation,  and  flexibility  of  voice,  nor  at  the  success  of  his  fervid  appeals 

He  appears  as  having  drunk  deeply  to  the  human  conscience.     If  any  one 

at  the  fountain  of  St.  Augustine,  and  doubts  our  verdict,  let  him  buy*  this 

as  understanding  how  to  translate  the  volume.      No  one  will  regret  its  Per- 

burning  words  of  that  mighty  genius  usal.v — Literary  Churchman. 


The  Life  of  Temptation.    A  Course  of 

Lectures  delivered  in  Substance  at  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square ; 
also  at  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Body,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Kirkby  Misperton.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d, 

CONTENTS. 

The  Leading  into  Temptation — The  Rationale  of  Temptation — Why  we  are 
Tempted— Safety  in  Temptation — With  Jesus  in  Temptation — The  End  of 
Temptation. 

"  Regeneration  and  conversion  seem  earnest,  soul-stirring  words,  dealing 
here  to  occupy  their  proper  places  in  the  with  the  mysteries  of  Christian  ex- 
Christian  economy,  and  the  general  perience.n— London  Quarterly  Re- 
subject  of  temptation  is  worked  out  view. 

with  considerable  ability. ," — Church  "  A    collection   of  sermons,  pious, 

Times.  earnest,    and    eloquent. "  —  English 

"  This  is  another  volume  of  simple,  Churchman. 
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Sermons  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels 

for  the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  By  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  Author  of  a  "Devotional  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel  Narrative. "  New  Edition.  2  Vols. 
Crown  8vo.     $s.  each.     Sold  separately. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  I. 

The  King  of  Salem— The  Scriptures  bearing  Witness — The  Church  bearing 
Witness — The  Spirit  bearing  Witness— The  Adoption  of  Sons — Love 
strong  as  Death — The  Love  which  passeth  Knowledge — Of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven — The  Spirit  of  Adoption — The  Old  and  the  New 
Man — The  Day  Star  in  the  Heart — Obedience  the  best  Sacrifice — The 
Meekness  and  Gentleness  of  Christ— The  Faith  that  overcometh  the 
World — Our  Refuge  in  Public  Troubles — Light  and  Safety  in  Love — 
The  Great  Manifestation — Perseverance  found  in  Humility — Bringing 
forth  Fruit  with  Patience— The  most  excellent  Gift— The  Call  to  Re- 
pentance— The  accepted  Time — Perseverance  in  Prayer — The  Unclean 
Spirit  returning — The  Penitent  refreshed — Our  Life  in  the  Knowledge 
of  God— The  Mind  of  Christ— The  Triumph  of  the  Cross— The  Man  of 
Sorrows — The  Great  Sacrifice — The  Memorial  of  the  Great  Sacrifice — 
The  Fulfilment— Buried  with  Christ— The  Power  of  Christ  risen— Walk- 
ing in  Newness  of  Life — Belief  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ — The  Faith 
that  overcometh  the  World — Following  the  Lamb  of  God — A  little  while 
— The  Giver  of  all  Good — Requisites  of  effectual  Prayer — Ascending 
with  Christ — The  Days  of  Expectation — They  shall  wafk  with  Me  in 
White — The  Holy  Spirit  and  Baptism — Let  all  Things  be  done  in  order. 


CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  II. 

The  Door  opened  in  Heaven — Love  the  mark  of  God's  Children — The  Gospel  a 
Feast  of  Love — The  Lost  Sheep — Mercy  the  best  preparation  for  Judg- 
ment— The  peaceable  ordering  of  the  World— Brotherly  Love  and  the  Life 
in  Christ— The  Bread  which  God  giveth— By  their  Fruits  ye  shall  know 
them — Looking  forward,  or  Divine  Covetousness — The  Day  of  Visitation — 
The  Prayer  of  the  Penitent — Weakness  of  Faith — Love  the  fulfilling  of  the 
Law— Thankfulness  the  Life  of  the  Regenerate — My  Beloved  is  Mine  and 
I  am  His — The  Knowledge  which  is  Life  Eternal — The  Sabbath  of  Christ 
found  in  Meekness — Christ  is  on  the  Right  Hand  of  God — The  Forgive- 
ness of  Sins— Love  and  Joy  in  the  Spirit — The  Warfare  and  the  Armour  of 
Saints — The  Love  of  Christians — The  Earthly  and  Heavenly  Citizenship — 
Mutual  Intercessions — Gleanings  after  Harvest — Bringing  unto  Christ — 
Slowness  in  believing— Grace  not  given  in  Vain — The  Refiner's  Fire — The 
Lost  Crown — Faith  in  the  Incarnation — Value  of  an  Inspired  Gospel — The 
severe  and  social  Virtues — Go  and  do  thou  likewise— Joy  at  hearing  the 
Bridegroom's  Voice — The  Strength  of  God  in  Man's  Weakness — Hidden 
with  Christ  in  God — Do  good,  hoping  for  nothing  again — The  good  ex- 
change— War  in  Heaven— Healing  and  Peace — The  Sacrament  of  U  nion — 
They  which  shall  be  accounted  Worthy. 
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Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons.    By  John 

Henry  Newman,  B.D.,  formerly  Vicar  of  St  Mary's,  Oxford. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Copbland,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Farnham,  Essex.  New  Edition.  8  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  5;. 
each.    Sold  separately. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  I. 

Holiness  necessary  for  Future  Blessedness—  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul- 
Knowledge  of  God's  Will  without  Obedience— Secret  Truths — Self-denial 
the  Test  of  Religious  Earnestness — The  Spiritual  Mind — Sins  of  Ignorance 
and  Weakness-— God's  Commandments  not  grievous — The  Religious  use 
of  exalted  Feelings — Profession  without  Practice — Profession  without 
Hypocrisy — Profession  without  Ostentation — Promising  without  Doing- 
Religious  Emotion— Religious  Faith  Rational — The  Christian  Mysteries— 
The  Self-wise  Inquirer — Obedience  the  Remedy  for  Religious  Perplexity 
— Times  of  Private  Prayer — Forms  of  Private  Prayer — The  Resurrection 
of  the  Body — Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection — Christian  Reverence— The 
Religion  of  the  Day — Scripture  a  Record  of  Human  Sorrow — Christian 
Manhood. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  II. 

The  World's  Benefactors — Faith  without  Sight— The  Incarnation — Martyrdom 
— Love  of  Relations  and  Friends — The  Mind  of  Little  Children— Cere- 
monies of  the  Church — The  Glory  of  the  Christian  Church — His  Conver- 
sion viewed  in  Reference  to  His  Office — Secrecy  and  Suddenness  of  Divine 
Visitations — Divine   Decrees — The    Reverence  due    to    Her — Christ,  a 

8uickening  Spirit — Saving  Knowledge — Self-contemplation — Religious 
owardice — The  Gospel  Witnesses— Mysteries  in  Religion — The  Indwell- 
ing Spirit — The  Kingdom  of  the  Saints — The  Gospel,  a  Trust  committed 
to  us — Tolerance  of  Religious  Error — Rebuking  Sin — The  Christian 
Ministry — Human  Responsibility — Guilelessness— The  Danger  of  Riches— 
The  Powers  of  Nature — The  Danger  of  Accomplishments — Christian  Zeal 
— Use  of  Saints'  Days. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  III. 

Abraham  and  Lot — Wilfulness  of  Israel  in  rejecting  Samuel— Saul — Early  years 
of  David — Jeroboam — Faith  and  Obedience — Christian  Repentance- 
Contracted  Views  in  Religion — A  particular  Providence  as  revealed  in 
the  Gospel— Tears  of  Christ  at  the  Grave  of  Lazarus— Bodily  Suffering— 
The  Humiliation  of  the  Eternal  Son— Jewish  Zeal  a  Pattern  to  Christians 
— Submission  to  Church  Authority — Contest  between  Truth  and  False- 
hood in  the  Church — The  Church  Visible  and  Invisible — The  Visible 
Church  an  Encouragement  to  Faith— The  Gift  of  the  Spirit — Regenerating 
Baptism — Infant  Baptism — The  Daily  Service — The  Good  Part  of  Mary- 
Religious  Worship  a  Remedy  for  Excitements — Intercession— The  Inter- 
mediate State. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  IV. 

The  Strictness  of  the  Law  of  Christ — Obedience  without  Love,  as  instanced  in 
the  Character  of  Balaam — Moral  Consequences  of  Single  Sins — Accept- 
ance of  Religious  Privileges  compulsory — Reliance  on  Religious  Observ- 
ances— The  Individuality  of  the  Soul — Chastisement  amid  Mercy — Peace 
and  Joy  amid  Chastisement — The  State  of  Grace — The  Visible  Church 
for  the  sake  of  the  Elect — The  Communion  of  Saints — The  Church  a 
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NEWMAN'S  PAROCHIAL  AND  PLAIN  SERMONS— 
Continued, 

Home  for  the  Lonely— The  Invisible  World — The  Greatness  and  Little- 
ness  of  Human  Life — Moral  Effects  of  Communion  with  God — Christ 
Hidden  fcom  the  World — Christ  Manifested  in  Remembrance — The  Gain- 
saying of  Korah — The  Mysteriousness  of  our  Present  Being — The  Ventures 
of  Faith — Faith  and  Love — Watching — Keeping  Fast  and  Festival. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL    V. 

Worship,  a  Preparation  for  Christ's  Coming — Reverence,  a  Belief  in  God's 
Presence — Unreal  Words — Shrinking  from  Christ's  Coming — Equanimity — 
Remembrance  of  past  Mercies — The  Mystery  of  Godliness — The  State  of 
Innocence — Christian  Sympathy — Righteousness  not  of  us,  but  in  us — The 
Law  of  the  Spirit— The  New  Works  of  the  Gospel— The  State  of  Salva- 
tion— Transgressions  and  Infirmities — Sins  of  Infirmity — Sincerity  and 
Hypocrisy — The  Testimony  of  Conscience — Many  called,  few  chosen — 
Present  Blessings — Endurance,  the  Christian's  portion — Affliction  a  School 
of  Comfort — The  thought  of  God,  the  stay  of  the  Soul — Love  the  one  thing 
needful— The  Power  of  the  Will. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  VI. 

Fasting,  a  Source  of  Trial — Life,  the  Season  of  Repentance — Apostolic  Absti- 
nence, a  Pattern  for  Christians — Christ's  Privations,  a  Meditation  for 
Christians — Christ  the  Son  of  God  made  Man — The  Incarnate  Son,  a 
Sufferer  and  Sacrifice — The  Cross  of  Christ  the  Measure  of  the  World — 
Difficulty  of  realizing  Sacred  Privileges — The  Gospel  Sign  addressed  to 
Faith — The  Spiritual  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church — The  Eucharistic 
Presence — Faith  the  Title  for  Justification— Judaism  of  the  present  day — 
The  Fellowship  of  the  Apostles— -Rising  with  Christ — Warfare  the  Condi- 
tion of  Victory — Waiting  for  Christ — Subjection  of  the  Reason  and  Feel- 
ings to  the  Revealed  Word — The  Gospel  Palaces — The  Visible  Temple — 
Offerings  for  the  Sanctuary — The  Weapons  of  Saints — Faith  without 
Demonstration — The  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity — Peace  in  Believing. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  VII. 

The  Lapse  of  Time — Religion,  a  Weariness  to  the  Natural  Man — The  World 
our  Enemy — The  Praise  of  Men — Temporal  Advantages — The  Season  of 
Epiphany— The  Duty  of  Self-denial— The  Yoke  of  Christ— Moses  the 
Type  of  Christ — The  Crucifixion— Attendance  on  Holy  Communion— 
The  Gospel  Feast — Love  of  Religion,  a  new  Nature — Religion  pleasant 
to  the  Religious — Mental  Prayer — Infant  Baptism — The  Unity  of  the 
Church — Steadfastness  in  the  Old  Paths. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  VIII. 

Reverence  in  Worship— Divine  Calls— The  Trial  of  Saul— The  Call  of  David- 
Curiosity  a  Temptation  to  Sin — Miracles  no  remedy  for  Unbelief— Josiah, 
a  Pattern  for  the  Ignorant — Inward  Witness  to  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel — 
Jeremiah,  a  Lesson  for  the  Disappointed — Endurance  of  the  World's  Cen- 
sure— Doing  Glory  to  God  in  Pursuits  of  the  World — Vanity  of  Human 
Glory — Truth  hidden  when  not  sought  after — Obedience  to  God  the  Way 
to  Faith  in  Christ — Sudden  Conversions — The  Shepherd  of  our  Souls — 
Religious  Joy — Ignorance  of  Evil. 
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Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion. By  John  Henry  Newman,  B.D.,  sometime  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5*. 
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Faith  considered  as  the  Instrument  of  Justification — Love  considered  as  the 
Formal  Cause  of  Justification — Primary  Sense  of  the  term  Justification — 
Secondary  Senses  of  the  term  Justification — Misuse  of  the  term  Just  or 
Righteous— On  the  Gift  of  Righteousness — The  Characteristics  of  the 
Gift  of  Righteousness — Righteousness  viewed  as  a  Gift  and  as  a  Quality- 
Righteousness  the  Fruit  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection — The  Office  of  Justify- 
ing Faith — The  Nature  of  Justifying  Faith — Faith  viewed  relatively  to 
Rites  and  Works — On  preaching  the  Gospel — Appendix. 

Sermons  Bearing  upon  Subjects  of  the 

Day.  By  John  Henry  Newman,  B.D.,  sometime  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Copeland,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Farnham,  Essex.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     5*. 
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Lord's  Last  Supper  and  His  First — Dangers  to  the  Penitent — The  Three 
Offices  of  Christ— Faith  and  Experience— Faith  and  the  World— The 
Church  and  the  World — Indulgence  in  Religious  Privileges — Connection 
between  Personal  and  Public  Improvement — Christian  Nobleness— Joshua, 
a  Type  of  Christ  and  His  Followers — Elisha,  a  Type  of  Christ  and  His 
Followers — The  Christian  Church  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish— The 
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Christian  Church  an  Imperial  Power — Sanctity  the  Token  of  the  Christian 
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tolical Christian — Wisdom  and  Innocence — Invisible  Presence  of  Christ- 
Outward  and  Inward  Notes  of  the  Church — Grounds  for  Steadfastness  in 
our  Religious  Profession — Elijah  the  Prophet  of  the  Latter  Days — Feast- 
ing in  Captivity — The  Parting  of  Friends. 

Fifteen  Sermons  preached  before  the 

University  of  Oxford,  between  A.  D.  1826  and  1843.  By  John 
Henry  Newman,  B.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 
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The  Philosophical  Temper  first  enjoined  by  the  Gospel — The  Influence  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion  respectively — Evangelical  Sanctity  the  Perfection 
of  Natural  Virtue— The  Usurpations  of  Reason — Personal  Influence,  the 
means  of  Propagating  the  Truth — Our  Justice,  as  a  Principle  of  Divine 
Governance — Contest  between  Faith  and  Light — Human  Responsibility, 
as  Independent  of  Circumstances — Wilfulness  the  Sin  of  Saul— Faith  and 
Reason,  contrasted  as  Habits  of  Mind — The  Nature  of  Faith  in  Relation 
to  Reason — Love  the  Safeguard  of  Faith  against  Superstition— Implicit 
and  Explicit  Reason — Wisdom,  as  contrasted  with  Faith  and  with  Bigotry 
— The  Theory  of  Developments  in  Religious  Doctrine. 
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Sermons  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  on  various  occasions.  By  J.  B.  Mozley, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     js.  6d, 

CONTENTS. 

The  Roman  Council — The  Pharisees — Eternal  Life — The  Reversal  of  Human 
Judgment— War — Nature — The  Work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Natural  Man 
— The  Atonement — Our  Duty  to  Equals — The  Peaceful  Temper — The 
Strength  of  Wishes — The  unspoken  Judgment  of  Mankind — The  true  test 
of  Spiritual  Birth — Ascension  Day — Gratitude — The  Principle  of  Emula- 
tion— Religion  the  First  Choice — The  Influence  of  Dogmatic  Teaching  on 
Education. 


*'  There  are  sermons  in  it  which,  for 
Penetrating  insight  into  the  mysteries 
and  anomalies  of  human  character, 
its  power  of  holding  together  strange 
opposites,  its  capacity  for  combination, 
for  disguise,  and  unconscious  transfor- 
mation, are  as  wonderful,  it  may 
almost  be  said  as  terrible,  in  their 
revelations  and  suggestions  as  are  to 
be  found  anywhere.  There  are  four 
sermons,  one  on  the  '  Pharisees'  one  on 
*  Eternal  Life ,'  one  on  the  'Reversal 
of  Human  judgment,'  the  fourth  on 
the  '  Unspoken  Judgment  oj  Man- 
kind,' which  must  almost  make  an 
epoch  in  the  thought  and  history  of 
any  one  who  reads  them  and  really 
takes  in  what  they  say.  There  is  in 
them  a  kind  of  Shakspearian  mixture 
of  subtlety  of  remark  with  boldness  and 
directness  of  phrase,  and  with  a  grave, 
Pathetic  irony,  which  is  not  often  cha- 
racteristic of  such  compositions." — 
Times. 

"  These  are  unusually  rematkable 
sermons.  They  are  addressed  to  edu- 
cated, reflective,  and,  in  some  cases, 
philosophical  readers ,  and  they  exhibit, 
by  turns  or  in  combination,  high  philo- 
sophical power,  a  piercing  appreciation 
of  human  motives,  vivid  conceptions, 
and  a  great  power  of  clothing  those 
conceptions  in  the  language  of  tren- 
chant aphorism,  or  lofty,  earnest 
poetry. " — Guardian. 


"  A  new  gleam  of  religious  genius. 
.  .  .  Keen  simplicity  and  reality  in 
the  way  of  putting  things  is  character- 
istic of  these  sermons  of  Dr.  Mozley' s, 
but  not  less  characteristic  of  them — 
and  this  is  what  shows  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith  has  in  him  appealed  to  a 
certain  original  faculty  of  the  kind 
which  we  call  'genius ' — is  the  instinc- 
tive sympathy  which  he  seems  to  have 
with  the  subtler  shades  of  Christ's 
teaching,  so  as  to  make  it  suddenly 
seem  new  to  us,  as  well  as  more  won- 
derful than  ever." — Spectator. 

"  The  volume  possesses  intrinsic 
merits  so  remarkable  as  to  be  almost 
unique.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  a  ser- 
mon in  it  which  does  not  possess  elo- 
quence, in  a  very  true  sense,  of  a  high 
order.  But  it  is  the  eloquence  not  so 
much  of  language  as  of  thought.  It 
is  the  eloquettce  of  concentration,  o/ 
vigorous  grasp,  of  delicate  irony,  of 
deep  but  subdued  Pathos,  of  subtle  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  of  broad  strong  sense  ; 
it  impresses  the  mind  rather  than 
strikes  the  ear.  We  cannot  help  feel- 
ing, as  we  read,  not  only  that  the 
Preacher  means  what  he  says,  but  that 
he  has  taken  pains  to  think  out  his 
meaning,  and  has  applied  to  the  pro- 
cess the  whole  energy  and  resources  of 
no  common  intellect."  —  Saturday 
Review. 
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Sermons  Preached  in  the  Temporary 

Chapel   of   Keble    College,    Oxford,    1870 — 1876.       Second 
Edition.     Crown  8va     6s. 

CONTENTS. 
The  Service  of  God  the  Principle  of  Daily  Life— The  Costliness  of  Acceptable 
Offerings — The  Hearing  of  Sermons — The  Missionary  Character  of  all 
Christian  Lives — The  Revelation  of  the  Son  as  well  in  Nature  as  in  the 
Incarnation — The  New  Chapel — The  Secret  of  Spiritual  Strength— The 
Preparation  of  Lent — The  Spirit  of  the  Daily  Services :   I.  The  Spiritual 
Sacrifice  of  the  Universal  Priesthood.    II.  Offering  to  God  of  His  Own— 
The  Life  of  Love — The  Resurrection — Redeeming  the  Time — The  Devo- 
tional Study  of  Holy  Scripture — Conversion — Conversation — Enthusiasm 
— Growth  in  the  Knowledge  of  God — The  Imitation  of  Christ — Manliness 
— Truth— Saints'  Days — Eternity— Life. 
"There  is  a  healthy,   manly,  and        " If ever  young  men  require  spirit- 
moderate  tone  in  the  sermons, whichmay     ual  strength,  it  is  when  they  are  first 
•well  allay  any  anxiety  with  regard  to    set  as  undergraduates  to  battle  with 
the  character  of  the  teaching  at  Keble.     the  temptations  which  a    University 
Although  this  volume  was  primarily    offers.     The  pulpit- teaching  of  Keble 
intended  for  members  and  friends  of  College  has  been  adapted,  with  great 
the  College,  it  may  be  read  with  profit    skill  and  earnestness,    to    meet  that 
by  any  one,  and  more  especially  by  young    want,  and  the  result  is  a  volume  which 
men,   to  whom  it  will  show  that  the    no  young  man,  be  he  cleric  or  layman, 
spiritual  life  does  not  demand  the  close    can  peruse  without  being  roused  and 
air  and  tender  nursing  of  a  conser-    stirred  in  heart  and  conscience.  .  .  . 
vatory,    and  is  Perfectly  compatible     We  would  notice  especially  the  noble 
with    the   open-air,    work-a-day   life,    sermon  on  *  The  Secret  of  Spiritual 
which  the  large  majority  of  mankind   Strength '  as  deserving  an  attentive 
must    of    necessity     lead.  — Church    perusal.     The  volume    is  a  valuable 
Bells.  one." — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

Farewell  Counsels  of  a  Pastor  to  his 

Flock,  on  Topics  of  the  Day.    By  Edward  Meyrick  Goul- 
burn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  Third  Edition.  Small  8vo.  4s. 

CONTENTS. 
Absolution— Ritualism — The  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist — The  Atonement — The 
Stability  of  an  Orthodox  Faith— The  Stability  of  Personal   Religion— 
On  Preaching  Christ  Crucified— The  Responsibility  of  Hearers. 

Warnings  of  the  Holy  Week,  &c.     Being 

a  Course  of  Parochial  Lectures  for  the  Week  before  Easter 

and  the  Easter  Festivals.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  M.A., 

Author   of     "Sacred    Allegories,"    &c      Seventh    Edition. 

Small  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 
The  Warning  given  at  Bethany — The  Warning  of  the  Day  of  Excitement— The 
Warning  of  the  Day  of  Chastisement— The  Warning  of  the  Fig  Tree — The 
Warning  of  Judas — The  Warning  of  Pilate— The  Warning  of  the  Day  of 
Rest — The  Signs  of  Our  Lord's  Presence — The  Remedy  for  Anxious 
Thoughts — Comfort  under  Despondency. 
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The  Catholic  Sacrifice.   Sermons  Preached 

at  All  Saints,   Margaret  Street     By  the  Rev.    Berdmore 

Compton,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street.    Crown 

8vo.     $s. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Eucharistic  Life — The  Sacrifice  of  Sweet  Savour — The  Pure  Offering — 
The  Catholic  Oblation— The  Sacrificial  Feast— The  Preparation  for  the 
Eucharist — The^  Introductory  Office — The  Canon — Degrees  of  Apprehen- 
sion—The Fascination  of  Christ  Crucified — The  Shewbread — Consecra- 
tion of  Worship  and  Work — Water,  Blood,  Wine — The  Blood  of  Sprinkling 
— The  Mystery  of  Sacraments— The  Oblation  of  Gethsemane — Offertory 
and  Tribute  Money. 


The  Sayings  of  the  Great  Forty  Days, 

between  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  regarded  as  the 
Outlines  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  Five  Discourses.  With 
an  Examination  of  Dr.  Newman's  Theory  of  Development. 
By  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5*. 

Plain  Sermons,  preached  at  Brighstone. 

By  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 

CONTENTS. 

Except  a  Man  be  Born  again— The  Lord  with  the  Doctors— The  Draw-Net — I 
will  lay  me  down  in  Peace — Ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ — Trinity 
Sunday — My  Flesh  is  Meat  indeed — The  Corn  of  Wheat  dying  and  multi- 
plied— The  Seed  Corn  springing  to  new  Life — I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life — The  Ruler  of  the  Sea — Stewards  of  the  Mysteries  of  God — 
Ephphatha — The  Widow  of  Nain — Josiah's  Discovery  of  the  Law — The 
Invisible  World :  Angels — Prayers,  especially  Daily  Prayers — They  all  with 
one  consent  began  to  make  excuse — Ascension  Day — The  Comforter — The 
Tokens  of  the  Spirit — Elijah's  Warning,  Fathers  and  Children — Thou 
shalt  see  them  no  more  for  ever — Baskets  full  of  Fragments — Harvest — The 
Marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb— The  Last  Judgment. 


Sermons  preached  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege. By  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
2  Vols.     Small  8vo.     6s.  6d.  each.     Sold  separately. 
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Sermons.     By  Henry  Melvill,  B.D.,  late 

Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
New  Edition.    2  Vols.    Crown  8vo.    $s.  each.    Sold  separately. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  I. 

The  First  Prophecy— Christ  the  Minister  of  the  Church— The  Impossibility  of 
Creature-Merit— The  Humiliation  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus — The  Doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection  viewed  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Soul's  Im- 
mortality— The  Power  of  Wickedness  and  Righteousness  to  reproduce 
themselves — The  Power  of  Religion  to  strengthen  the  Human  Intellect— 
The  Provision  made  by  God  for  the  Poor— St.  Paul,  a  Tent-Maker— The 
Advantages  of  a  state  of  Expectation — Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — The  Dif- 
ficulties of  Scripture. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  II. 

Jacob's  Vision  and  Vow — The  continued  Agency  of  the  Father  and  the  Son — The 
Resurrection  of  Dry  Bones — Protestantism  and  Popery — Christianity  a 
Sword — The  Death  of  Moses — The  Ascension  of  Chnst — The  Spirit  upon 
the  Waters — The  Proportion  of  Grace  to  Trial—  Pleading  before  the  Moun- 
tains— Heaven — God's  Way  in  the  Sanctuary. 

"  Every  one  who  can  remember  the  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  to 

days    when  Canon  Melvill  was   the  Me.'*' — Record. 

preacher  of  the  day,  will  be  glad  to  see  "  Messrs.  Rivington  have  published 
these  four-and-twenty  of  his  sermons  so  very  opportunely,  at  a  time  when 
nicely  reproduced.  His  Sermons  were  Churchmen  are  thinking  with  satis- 
all  the  result  of  real  study  and  genuine  faction  of  the  new  blood  infused  into 
reading,  with  far  more  theology  in  them  the  Chapter  of  St.  Parts,  Sermons  by 
than  those  of  many  who  make  much  Henry  Melvill,  who  in  his  day  was  as 
more  profession  of  theology.  There  are  celebrated  as  a  preacher  as  is  Canon 
sermons  here  which  we  can  Personally  Liddon  now.  The  sermons  are  not  only 
remember  ;  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  us  couched  in  elegant  language,  but  are  re- 
to  be  reminded  of  them,  and  we  are  plete  with  matter  which  the  younger 
glad  to  see  them  brought  before  the  pre'  clergy  would  do  well  to  study.'* — John 
sent  generation.      We  hope  that  they  Bull. 

may  be  studied,  for  they  deserve  it  **  Few  preachers  have  had  more  ad- 

thoroughly."— Literary  Churchman,  mirers  than  the  Rev.  Henry  Melvill, 

"  The  Sermons  of  Canon  Melvill,  and  the  new  edition  of  his  Sermons, 

now  republished  in  two  handy  volumes,  in  two  volumes,  will  doubtless  find 

need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  sure  of  plenty  of  purchasers.      The  Sermons 

a  hearty  welcome.     Sound  learning,  abound  in  thought,  and  the  thoughts 

well-weighed  words,  calm   and  keen  are  couched  in  English   which   is  at 

logic,   and  solemn   devoutness,  mark  once  elegant  in  construction  and  easy 

the  whole  series  of  masterly  discourses,  to  read. " — Church  Times. 

which  embrace  some  of  the  chief  doc-  .    .     .     .     "As  they  are  models  of 

trines  of 'the Church,  and  set  them forth  their  particular  style  of  oratory,  they 

in  clear  and  Scriptural  strength." —  will  be  valuable  helps  to  young  preach- 

Standard.  ers." — Union  Review. 

"  //  would  be  easy  to  quote  portions  *  *  Henry  MelvilFs  intellect  was  large, 

of  exceeding  beauty  and  power.   I  twos  his  imagination  brilliant,  his  ardour 

not,  however,  the  charm  of  style,  nor  intense,  and  his  style  strong,  fervid, 

wealth  of  words,  both  which  Canon  and  picturesque.     Often  he  seemed  to 

Melvill  possessed  in  so  great  abundance,  glow  with  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet. " 

that  he  relied  on  to  win  souls;  but  the  — American  Quarterly  Church  Rb- 

power  and  spirit  of  Him  Who  said, '  I  view. 
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Sermons    on     Certain    of    the    Less 

Prominent  Facts  and  References  in  Sacred  Story.    By  Henry 

Melvill,  B.D.,  late  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Chaplain  in 

Ordinary  to  the  Queen.    New  Edition.     2  Vols.     Crown  8vo. 

5 j.  each.     Sold  separately. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  I. 

The  Faith  of  Joseph  on  his  Death-bed — Angels  as  Remembrancers — The  Burning 
of  the  Magical  Books — The  Parting  Hymn — Caesar's  Household — The 
Sleepless  Night— The  Well  of  Bethlehem— The  Thirst  of  Christ— The 
second  Delivery  of  the  Lord's  Prayer— Peculiarities  in  the  Miracle  in  the 
Coasts  of  Decapolis— The  Latter  Rain — The  Lowly  Errand  — Nehemiah 
before  Artaxerxes — Jabez. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  II. 

The  Young  Man  in  the  Linen  Cloth — The  Fire  on  the  Shore — The  Finding  the 
Guest-Chamber— The  Spectre's  Sermon  a  truism— Various  Opinions — The 
Misrepresentations  of  Eve — Seeking,  after  Finding — The  Bird's  Nest— 
Angels  our  Guardians  in  trifles — The  appearance  of  failure — Simon  the 
Cyrenian — The  power  of  the  Eye — Pilate's  Wife — Examination  of  Cain. 

'*  We  are  glad  to  see  this  new  edition  on  numerous  passages  of  Scripture, 
of  what  we  have  always  considered  to  which  he  must  henceforth  read  with 
be  Melvill's  best  sermons,  because  in  greater  intelligence  and  greater  in- 
them  we  have  his  best  thoughts.  .  .  .  terest  than  before."  —  Edinburgh 
Many  of  these  sermons  are  the  strong-    Courant. 

est  arguments  yet  adduced  for  internal  "  For  skill  in  developing  the 
evidence  of  the  veracity  of  the  Scrip-  significance  of  the  less  prominent 
tural  narratives." — Standard.  facts  of  Holy  Scripture'  no  one  could 

"  Polished,  classical,  and  winning,  compete  with  the  late  Canon  Melvill, 
these  sermons  bear  the  marks  of  liter-  four  volumes  of  "whose  discourses— 
ary  labour.  A  study  of  them  will  aid  two  of  them  occupied  entirely  with  his 
the  modern  preacher  to  refine  and  sermons  on  subjects  of  this  class — are 
polish  his  discourses,  and  to  add  to  the  before  us.  His  preaching  was  unique, 
vigour  ivhich  is  now  the  fashion,  the  He  selected  for  the  most  part  texts  that 
graces  of  chastened  eloquence  and  win-  are  not  frequently  treated,  and  when 
nin?  rhetoric." — English  Church-  he  chose  those  of  a  more ordinary  ckar- 
m  an.  acter,  he  generally  presented  them  in  a 

'*  The  sermons  of  the  lamented  Mel-  new  light,  and  elicited  from  them  some 
vill  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  truth  which  would  not  have  suggested 
commendation  from  us.  We  have  here  itself  to  any  other  preacher.  He  was 
all  the  power  of  rhetoric,  and  the  grace  singularly  ingenious  in  some  of  his 
and  beauty  of  style,  for  which  the  conceptions,  and  wonderfully  forcible 
author  has  been  distinguished,  and  and  impressive  in  his  mode  of  develop- 
which  have  contributed  to  render  him  ing  and  applying  them." — Noncon- 
a  model  to  preachers,  and  given  him    FORM  1ST. 

a  representative  Position  in  the  history  "  The  publishers  of  these  well-known, 
of  the  English  pulpit." — Weekly  Re-  almost  classic  sermons,  have  conferred 
view.  a  boon  on  all  lovers  of  our  pulpit  liter- 

*  Unusually  interesting  ....  ature  by  this  beautiful,  portable  edition 
No  one  can  read  these  sermons  without  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  origi- 
deriving  instruction  from  them,  with-  nal  discourses  that  have  been  delivered 
out  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  to  this  generation." — British  Quar- 
that  new  light  has  been  cast  for  htm    terly  Review. 
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Selection  from  the  Sermons  preached 

during  the  Latter  Years  of  his  Life,  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Barnes,  and  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Paul's.  By  Henry 
Melvill,  B.D.,  late  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  Edition.  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo. 
5«r.  each.     Sold  separately. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  I. 

The  Parity  of  the  consequences  of  Adam's  Transgression  and  Christ's  Death— 
The  Song  of  Simeon — The  Days  of  Old — Omissions  of  Scripture — The 
Madman  in  Sport — Peace,  Peace,  when  there  is  no  Peace — A  very  lovely 
Song — This  is  that  King  Ahaz — Ariel — New  Wine  and  Old  Bottles— 
Demas — Michael  and  the  Devil — The  Folly  of  Excessive  Labour— St 
Paul  at  Philippi — Believing  a  Lie — The  Prodigal  Son — The  Foolishness 
of  Preaching — Knowledge  and  Sorrow — The  Unjust  Steward — The  Man 
born  blind. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  II. 

Rejoicing  as  in  Spoil  —  Satan  a  Copyist  —  The  binding  the  Tares  into 
Bundles  —  Two  walking  together — Agreeing  with  the  Adversary — God 
speaking  to  Moses — Hoping  in  Mercy — Faith  as  a  Grain  of  Mustard 
Seed — Mary's  Recompense — War  in  Heaven — Glory  into  Shame — The 
Last  Judgment — Man  like  to  Vanity — God  so  Loved  the  World—  Saul— 
And  what  shall  this  Man  do? — The  Sickness  and  Death  of  Elisha — Abiding 
in  our  Callings — Trinity  Sunday. 

"  The     main     characteristics      of  Canon.  MelvilFs  sermons  contain  forty 

Canon  MelvilTs  sermons  are  these —  discourses  preached  by  him  in  his  later 

they  are  not  polemical ;  the  odium  theo-  years,  and  they  are  prefaced  by  a  short 

logicum  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  them \  memoir  of  one  of  the  worthiest  and 

and  nowhere  is  the  spirit  of  true  Chris-  most  impressive  preachers  of  recent 

tian  charity  and  love  absent  from  them,  times." — Examiner. 
This  will  widen  their  usefulness,  for        "  Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since 

they  will  on  this  account  make  a  ready  we  first  heard  Henry  Melvill    But 

way  amongst  all  sects  and  creeds  of  we  can  still  recall  the  text,  the  sermon, 

professing  Christians.     Again,   these  the  deep  impression  made  upon  us  by 

sermons  are  eminently  practical  and  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  great 

devotional  in  their  tone  and  aim.     The  preacher.     It  was  our  first,  and  very 

truths  here  proclaimed  fierce  the  heart  profitable  experience  of  what  influence 

to  its  very  core,  so  true  ts  the  preacher's  there  resides  in  the  faithful  preaching 

aim,  so  vigorous  is  the  force  with  which  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

he  shoots  the  convictions  of  his  own  For  while  it  was  impossible  to  be  in- 

heart  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers."  different  to   the   messenger,   yet   the 

—  Standard.  message  was  brought  home  by  him  to 

"  There  are  in  the  sermons  before  the  heart  and  to  the  conscience.     It  is 

us  all  MelvilVs  wonted  grace  of  die-  pleasant  in  these,  the  latest  sermons 

tion,  strength  of  reasoning,  and  aptness  delivered  by  Mr.  Melvill,  to  find  the 

of  illustration. " — Weekly  Review.  same  faithful  utterance.  * — Christian 

"  Two  other  volumes   of  the   late  Observer. 
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Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Margaret's, 

Lothbury.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Melvill,  B.D.,  late  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Return  of  the  Dispossessed  Spirit— Honey  from  the  Rock — Easter— The 
Witness  in  Oneself— The  Apocrypha — A  Man  a  Hiding-place — The 
Hundredfold  Recompense — The  Life  .more  than  Meat — Isaiah's  Vision — 
St.  John  the  Baptist — Building  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets — Manifestation 
of  the  Sons  of  God — St.  Paul's  Determination — The  Song  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb — The  Divine  Longsuffering — Sowing  the  Seed — The  Great 
Multitude — The  Kinsman  Redeemer — St.  Barnabas — Spiritual  Decline. 

'*  We  receive  with  welcome  a  new  interest,  and  written  in  language  of 

edition  of  these  well-known  and  de-  indued  and  chastened  eloquence.    They 

servedly  Popular  lectures.     The  time  will  be  found  useful  and  readable  by 

for  criticising  them  has  passed,  the  all    sects     and     creeds.*'  —  Glasgow 

time  for  reading  them  will  tu>t  Pass  Herald. 
for  many  years.  —  Nonconformist.  "Canon  Melvill  was  known  in  his 

"  The  admirers  of  the  late  Canon  day  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pulpit 

Melvill  will  rejoice  to  see  his  well-  orators  in  the  English  Church,  ana  of 

known  Lothbury  Lectures  republished  the  many  volumes  of  his  sermons  that 

in  such  a  handy,  cheap,  and  excellent  have  appeared,  there  is  not  one  which 

edition.      Canon    Melvilfs    sermons  is  more  likely  to  iustify  the  estimate 

are  still  well  worthy  of  study.     They  in  which  he  has  been  held  than  this, 

are  elegant,  yet  exact;  scholarly,  yet  furnishing  as  it  does  abundant  Proof 

Popular;  full  of  searching  logic,  yet  of  his  wide  learning,  rare  expository 

easy  to  understand ;   always  earnest  power,  and  exuberant  splendour  oj 

and  devout,  marked  by  freshness  and  language." — Scotsman. 

The    Reconciliation   of  Reason    and 

Faith.  Being  Sermons  on  Faith,  Evil,  Sin  and  Suffering,  Im- 
mortality, God,  Science,  Prayer,  and  other  Subjects.  By 
Reginald  E.  Molyneux,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.    4^. 

The   Soul  in  its  Probation:    Sermons 

Preached  at  the  Church  of  S.  Alban  the  Martyr,  Holborn, 
on  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  1873.  By  the  Rev.  F.  N.  Oxenham, 
M.  A.     8vo.     $s. 

The  Christian  Character;  Six  Sermons 

preached  in  Lent  By  John  Jackson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
London.     Seventh  Edition.     Small  8vo.     $s.  6d. 
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Sermons    on    Special    Occasions.      By 

Daniel  Moore,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen, 
and  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington.     Crown  8vo.    Js.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Words  of  Christ  imperishable — The  Gospel  Welcome — The  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul — The  Christian's  Mission — Business  and  Godliness — Soberness 
and  Watchfulness — The  Joy  of  the  Disciples  at  the  Resurrection — The 
Saviour's  Ascension — Jesus  in  the  Midst — The  Moral  Attractions  of  the 
Cross— The  Gospel  Workmen— The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit— The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Trinity — The  Law  of  Moral  Recompenses — The  Goodness 
of  King  Joash — The  Tenderness  of  Christ — Christ  our  Example  in  Youth 
— Jacob  in  Life  and  in  Death — The  Spiritual  Mind — Britain's  Obligations 
to  the  Gospel — The  Throne  in  Mourning — Prayer  and  Providence — The 
Unsearchableness  of  God. 

The  Age  and  the  Gospel;  Four  Ser- 
mons preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  at  the 
Hulsean  Lecture,  1864.  With  a  Discourse  on  Final  Retribu- 
tion. By  Daniel  Moore,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen,  and  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington.     Crown  8vo. 

5*. 

The   Mystery  of  the  Temptation:  a 

Course  of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutchings,  M.A., 
Sub-Warden  of  the  House  of  Mercy,  Clewer.  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Entrance  into  the  Temptation — The  Fast— The  Personality  of  Satan— 
The  First  Temptation— The  Second  Temptation— The  Third  Temptation 
—The  End  of  the  Temptation. 

"  We  can  mention  with   unmixed  has  always  been  a  chatacteristicalfy 

firaise  a  series  of  lectures  on  '  The  Mys-  Anglican  virtue  has  not  failed  in  a 

teryofthe  Temptation,*  by  Mr.  Hutch-  preacher  like  Mr.  Hutchings. "— Aca- 

ings    of   Clewer.     They    are    deeply  demy. 

thoughtful,  full,  and  well  written,  tn  a  "  Students  of  Scripture  will  find  in 

style  which,  from  its  calmness   and  '  The    Mystery  of  the    Temptation ' 

dignity,    befits    the   subject." — Guar-  sound  reasoning,  the  evidences  of  close 

dian.  study,  and  the  spirit  of  reverence  and 

*'  This  book  is  one  of  the  refreshing  fervent  faith." — Morning  Post. 

proofs  still  occasionally  met  with  that  *'  This  is  a  volume  of  lectures  which 

the  traditional  culture  and  refinement  will  repay  serious  study.     They  art 

of  the  A  nglican  clergy  is  not  quite  ex-  earnest  to  the  last  degree" — Litera  by 

hausted,  nor  its  exhaustion  implied,  Churchman, 

by  the  endless  and  vulgar  controversies  "  Very  good  indeed." — New   York 

that  Jill  the  columns  of  religious  news-  Church  Journal. 
Papers.      The  sober  earnestness  that 
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The  Keligion  of  the  Christ :  its  His- 
toric and  Literary  Development  considered  as  an  Evidence  of 
its  Origin.  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1874.  By  the 
Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Philip's, 
Regent  Street,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew,  King's  College, 
London.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     *]s.  6d. 

"  These  lectures  are  a  noble  contri-        "  His  Bampton  Lectures  are  perhaps 

button  to  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  the  most  suggestive  and  elaborate  0/ 

faith." — BritishQuarterlvReview.  all  his  productions,  and  wouldofthem- 

"  Admirably  adapted  to  meet  some  of  selves  win  for  him  a  high  position  as  a 

the  foremost  objections  which  are  now  writer  on  Christian  evidence" — Freb- 

being  brought  against  '  the  divine  au-  man. 

thoriiy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.*     We        "  The  preface,  in  which  Mr.  Leathes 

earnestly  recommend  our  readers  to  sums  up  the  arguments  in  his  lucid 

buy  the  book  for  themselves" — Liter-  way,  which  are  more  elaborately  drawn 

arv  Churchman.  out  in  the  Lectures,  is  one  of  the  finest 

"  A  volume  which  ought  to  take  its  specimens  of  clear,  candid,  temperate 

place  beside  the  best  standard  works  on  reasoning    in    modern   literature." — 

the  evidences  of  Christianity — a  kind  New  York  Independent. 
of  literature  in  which  the  Church  of       **  With    thoughtful  minds    it   will 

England  is  Peculiarly  rich."—  Scots-  carry   great   weight." — New    York 

man.  Churchman. 

The  Witness  of  the  Old  Testament  to 

Christ.  Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  the  year  1868.  By  the 
Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Philip's, 
Regent  Street,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew,  King's  College, 
London.     8vo.     gs. 

The  Witness  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ. 

Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1869.  With  an  Appendix  on 
the  Credibility  of  the  Acts,  in  Reply  to  the  Recent  Strictures 
of  Dr.  Davidson.  By  the  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  M.A., 
Minister  of  St.  Philip's,  Regent  Street,  and  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  King's  College,  London.     8vo.      ioj.  6d, 

The  Witness  of  St.  John  to  Christ. 

Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1870.  With  an  Appendix  oh 
the  Authorship  and  Integrity  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  the 
Unity  of  the  Johannine  Writings.  By  the  Rev*  Stanley 
Leathes,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Philip's,  Regent  Street,  and 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  King's  College,  London.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 
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The  Doctrine  of  the  Cross :    specially 

in  its  relation  to  the  Troubles  of  Life.  Sermons  preached 
during  Lent  in  the  Parish  Church  of  New  Windsor  by  Henry 
J.  Ellison,  M.A.  (sometime  Vicar  of  Windsor),  Honorary 
Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  Honorary  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Rector  of  Haseley,  Oxon.     Small  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


ie  Permanence  of  Christianity.  Con- 
sidered in  Eight  Lectures  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1872,  on  the  Foundation  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Bampton,  M.A.  By  John  Richard  Turner  E^ton, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Rector  of 
Lapworth,  Warwickshire.    8vo.     12s, 


Short  Sermons  on  the  Psalms  in  their 

Order.  Preached  in  a  Village  Church.  By  W.  J.  Stracey, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Oxnead,  and  Vicar  of  Buxton,  Norfolk,  for- 
merly Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo. 

Vol.    I.— Psalms  I— XXV.     $j. 
Vol.  II.— Psalms  XXVI— LI.     $j. 


Pleadings  for   Christ.     Being  Sermons, 

Doctrinal  and  Practical,  preached  in  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Liverpool.  By  William  Lefroy,  M.  A.,  Incumbent.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 


The  Way  of  Holiness  in  Married  life. 

A  Course  of  Sermons  preached  in  Lent  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
J.  Ellison,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Vicar 
of  New  Windsor,  Berks.    Second  Edition.    Small  8vo.   zr.  6d. 
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Sermons    Preached    in    the    Parish 

Church  of  Barnes,   1871  to  1876.     By  Peter  Goldsmith 

Medd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  North  Cerney,  Canon  of  St  Albans, 

and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop ;  late  Senior  Fellow  of 

University  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Barnes.    Crown  8vo. 

Js.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

Thankfulness  for  God's  Mercies — Subjection  to  the  Civil  Power1 — Christ's  Pro- 
phecy of  the  End — God's  Purpose  of  Love  in  Creation — The  Introduction 
of  Evil  into  the  Creation — Christian  Love — Christianity  a  Religion  of  Self- 
Denial — The  Nature  of  Sin — The  Consequences  of  Sin  (No.  1) — The 
Consequences  of  Sin  (No.  2) — The  Remedy  of  Sin  (No.  1) — The  Remedy 
of  Sin  (No.  2)— With  Christ  in  Paradise— The  Remedy  of  Sin  (No.  3)— 
The  Remedy  of  Sin  (No.  4) — Christ  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life — The 
Hope  of  the  Resurrection — The  Three  Resurrections — The  Hope  of  the 
Christian — The  Publican's  Prayer — The  Conflict  of  Flesh  and  Spirit — 
Christian  Unity  —  The  Duty  of  Forgiveness  —  Present  Salvation — The 
Marks  of  the  Children  of  God— Against  Religious  Narrowness — The 
Necessity  of  Meditation  on  Religious  Subjects— The  Need  of  Effort  in  the 
Christian  Life — Bodily  Works  of  Mercy — The  Athanasian  Creed — Con- 
scious Religion — The  Comfort  of  the  Christian  Faith — Appendix. 

"  The  special  merit  of his  volume  is  courses  of  such    uniform   excellence, 

its  tkoughtfulness ;  and  as  Mr.  Medd  Nothing  hazardous  is  attempted;  but 

•writes  in  a  very  condensed  style,  the  in  all  that   he  attempts  Mr.    Medd 

thirty-two  sermons  which  he  has  given  entirely  succeeds.       The    teaching    is 

us  contain  a  great  deal  more  of  valu-  plain,  direct,  and  effective  ;  while  the 

able  matter  than  many  books  of  much  breadth  of  view  and  the  liberality  of 

larger   bulk.   .    .   .    We    believe    that  sentiment  are  most  refreshing  in  these 

many    of  our    readers,    among    the  days   when    the  sermon  is  too  often 

clergy  as  well  as  the  laity,  will  thank  made  a  party  manifesto.     Professor 

us  for  having  drawn  their  attention  Blackie    would  find    in    them    both 

to  the  excellences  of  the  volume  before  '  vigour*  and ' grace.'    And  the  reader 

us." — Guardian.  will  also  find  in  thetft  a  considerable 

"  Mr.    Medd's    sermons   are    well  knowledge  of  the  heart,  an  intelligent 

'worthy  of  publication  .  .  .  they  are  comprehension  of  the  Christian  system, 

above  the  average  of  such  compositions,  much  lucid  exposition  of  Scriptural 

and  form  an  instructive  volume." —  truth,  and  a  forcible  application  of  it 

Church  Times.  to  the  human  conscience." — Scottish 

"  They  range  over  a  wide  circle  of  Guardian. 
subjects,  theological  and  practical;  "  Careful  and practical  expositions 
but  are  always  full,  vigorous,  and  of  Christian  duties,  doctrines,  and  re- 
energetic,  yet  with  a  sobriety  of  style  sponsibilities,  written  with  much  force 
and  an  elegance  of  treatment  that  of  language,  and  brought  home  to  the 
must  have  charmed  the  hearer  just  unlettered  with  considerable  logical 
as  they  win  upon  the  reader.  We  do  vigour." — Standard. 
not  often  meet  with  a  volume  of  dis- 
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The  Last  Three  Sermons  preached  at 

Oxford  by  Philip  N.  Shuttleworth,  D.D.,  sometime 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Justification  through  Faith — The 
Merciful  Character  of  the  Gospel  Covenant — The  Sufficiency  of 
Scripture  a  Rule  of  Faith.  To  which  is  added  a  Letter 
addressed  in  1841  to  a  Young  Clergyman,  now  a  Priest  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.     New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Not  Tradition  but  Scripture.     By  the 

late  Philip  Nicholas  Shuttleworth,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Foxley,  Wilts,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Chichester.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     4* .  6d. 

Faith    and    Practice:     A   Selection  of 

Sermons  Preached  in  St.  Philip's  Chapel,  Regent  Street  By 
the  Rev.  Francis  Pigou,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Halifax,  and 
Hon.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.     Small  8vo.     6s. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Certainty  of  the  Resurrection — Whitsunday — The  Stilling  of  the  Tempest — 
Practical  Religion—  The  Memory  of  the  Just — The  Remembrance  of  Sin 
— The  Danger  of  Relapse — Individual  Influence — The  use  and  abuse  of 
God's  gifts — Natural  and  Spiritual  Instincts — Prayer — Preparation  for 
Death. 
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7.  IReiigious  (ZRmcation. 

A  Key  to  Christian  Doctrine  and  Prac- 
tice, founded  on  the  Church  Catechism.     By  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  "The  Annotated 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  &c.  &c.     Small  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
Forming  a  Volume  of  "Keys  to  Christian  Knowledge." 

"  Of  cheap  and  reliable  text-books  of  into  matters  of  practical  application  so 

this  nature  there  has  hitherto  been  a  freely  as  to  make  it  most  serviceable, 

great  want.     We  are  often  asked  to  re-  either  as  a  teacher's  suggestion  book, 

commend  books  for  use  in  Church  Sun-  or  as  an  intelligent  pupil's  reading 

day-schools,  and  we  therefore  take  this  book." — Literary  Churchman. 

opportunity  of  saying  that  we  know  of  "  Will  be  very  useful  for  the  higher 

none  more  likely  to  be  of  service  both  classes  in  Sunday-schools,   or    rather 

to    teachers  and  scholars  than   these  for  the  fuller  instruction  of  tlte  Sunday- 

*  Keys.'*'  —  Churchman's     Shilling  school  teachrrs  themselves,  where  the 

Magazine.  parish  priest  is  wise  enough  to  devote  a 

"  This  is  another  of  Mr.    Blunt' s  certain  time  regularly  to  their prepara- 

most  useful  manuals,  with  all  the  pre-  tionfor  their  voluntary  task."—  Union 

cision  of  a  school  book,  yet  diverging  Review. 


Household  Theology:    a    Handbook  of 

Religious  Information  respecting  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Prayer 
Book,  the  Church,  the  Ministry,  Divine  Worship,  the  Creeds, 
&c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Editor  of  "The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  &c.  &c. 
New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Bible— The  Prayer  Book— The  Church— Table  of  Dates— Ministerial  Off  ces 
—Divine  Worship — The  Creels  —A  Practical  Summary  of  Christian 
Doctrine — The  Great  Christian  Writers  of  Early  Times — Ancient  and 
Modern  Heresies  and  Sects — The  Church  Calendar — A  short  explanation 
of  Words  used  in  Church  History  and  Theology — Index. 
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Manuals     of    Eeligious    Instruction. 

Edited   by   John    Pilkington    Norris,   B.D.,    Canon  of 
Bristol,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

3  Volumes.     Small  8vo.     35.  6d.  each.     Sold  separately. 

The  Old  Testament 
The  New  Testament 
The  Prayer  Book. 

Or  each  Volume  in  Five  Parts,     is.  each  Part 

(These  Manuals  are  intended  to  supply  a  five  years'  course  of  instruction  for 
oung  people  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  fifteen  small  graduated  text-books  are  provided  : — 

Five  on  the  Old  Testament ; 
Five  on  the  New  Testament ; 
Five  on  the  Catechism  and  Liturgy. 

In  preparing  the  last,  the  Editor  has  thought  it  best  to  spread  the  study  of  the 
Catechism  over  several  years,  rather  than  compress  it  into  one. 

This  may  give  rise  to  what  may  appear  some  needless  repetition.  But  the 
Lessons  of  our  Catechism  are  of  such  paramount  importance,  that  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  keep  it  continually  in  our  Pupils'  hands,  as  the  best  key  to  the  study  of 
the  Prayer  Book. 

There  has  been  a  grievous  want  of  definiteness  in  our  young  people's  know- 
ledge of  Church  doctrine.  Especially  have  the  Diocesan  Inspectors  noticed  it 
in  our  Pupil  Teachers.  It  has  arisen,  doubtless,  from  their  Teachers  assuming 
that  they  had  clear  elementary  ideas  about  religion,  in  which  really  they  had 
never  been  grounded..  It  is  therefore  thought  not  too  much  to  ask  them  to  give 
one-third  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

In  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  Manuals  the  greatest  pains  have 
been  taken  to  give  them  such  a  character  as  shall  render  it  impossible  for  them 
to  supersede  the  Sacred  Text.  Two  main  objects  the  writers  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Manuals  have  proposed  to  themselves;  first,  to  stimulate  interest; 
second,  to  supply  a  sort  of  running  commentary  on  the  inspired  page.     Especial 

fains  have  been  taken  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  spiritual  teaching  of 
loly  Scripture,  and  to  subordinate  to  this  the  merely  historical  interest. 

The  writer  of  the  Old  Testament  Manual  has  made  it  his  endeavour  to  help 
the  reader  to  see  our  Lord  Christ  in  Law,  in  Psalms,  in  Prophets. 

The  New  Testament  Manual  is  confined  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  include  any  of  the  Epistles.  But  the  Fourth  Part  of  the 
Prayer  Book  Manual  will  in  some  measure  supply  this  deficiency. 

Although  they  were  originally  prepared  with  special  regard  to  Pupil  Teachers, 
they  will  be  found  adapted  also  for  all  students  of  a  like  age  (fron  thirteen  to 
eighteen)  who  have  not  access  to  many  books.] 
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Rudiments  of  Theology.     A  First  Book 

for  Students.  By  John  Pilkington  Norris,  B.D.,  Canon 
of  Bristol,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
Crown  8vo.     7*.  6d. 

t%  It  is  altogether  a  remarkable  book,  and  directing  the  student's  mind  to 
We  have  seldom  seen  clear,  incisive  *  what  the  early  Fathers  thought  and 
reasoning,  orthodox  teaching,  and  wrote  in  the  days  when  the  Church's 
wide-mindedness  in  such  happy  com-  theologians  had  to  hold  their  own 
bination." — Literary  Churchman.       against  an  adverse  world.1" — Guar- 

'*  A  most  useful  book  for  theological  dian. 
students  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  \"  This  work  was  prepared  as  a  hand- 
course.  .  .  .  The  book  is  one  for  book  for  theological  students.  But  it 
which  the  Church  owes  a  debt  ofgrati-  is  to  reach  a  far  wider  field.  It  is 
tude  to  Canon  Norris,  combining,  as  capable  of  doing  a  most  important  ser- 
it  does,  orthodoxy  and  learning,  and  vice  among  all  classes.  We  have  sel- 
logical  accuracy  of  definition  with  real  dom,ifever,  met  a  more  satisfactory 
charity.  We  heartily  commend  it. " —  or  a  clearer  presentation  of  the  funda- 
John  Bull.  mental  facts  of  theology  than  those 

"  We  can  recommend  this  book  to  given  in  these  pages.  .  .  .  The 
theological  students  as  a  useful  and  author  has  the  rare  faculty— -it 
compendious  manual.  It  is  clear  and  amounts  really  to  genius — of  saying 
well  arranged.  .  .  .  We  venture  just  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  said, 
to  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  he  is  a  and  of  presenting  any  truth  in  such  a 
very  fair  exponent  of  the  teaching  of  shape  that  the  reader  can  easily  take 
the  English  Church,  and  that  his  book  hold  of  it  and  make  it  his  own.  .  .  . 
may  be  profitably  used  by  those  for  We  commend  this  work  to  Churchmen 
whom  it  is  chiefly  intended — that  is,  generally  as  one  from  "which  all  can 
candidates  for  ordination" — Sptfc-  derive  profit.  To  the  Clergy  it  will 
tator.  serve  as  a  model  method  of  dogmatic 

"  This  unpretending  work  supplies  teaching,  and  to  the  laity  it  will  be  a 
a  real  desideratum.  .  .  .  It  seeks  rich  storehouse  of  information  con- 
to  lead  us  from  the  shifting  sands  of  cerning  the  things  to  be  believed.  . 
human  systems  to  the  solid  ground  of  The  whole  thing  is  so  admirable  in 
Divine  revelation,  wisely  recognising  tpne,  arrangement,  and  style  that  it 
as  its  most  trustworthy  interpreters  will,  no  doubt,  become  universally 
those  who  came  nearest  to  its  times,   popular." — Churchman  (New  York). 


The  Young  Churchman's  Companion 

to  the  Prayer  Book.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Gedge,  M.A., 
Winchester  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools  for  West  Surrey 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  (Recommended  by  the  late  and 
present  Lord  Bishops  of  Winchester. ) 

Part     I.  — Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  Litany. 
Part  II. — Baptismal  and  Confirmation  Services. 
Part  III. — Holy  Communion. 

i8mo.,  is.  each  Part ;  or  in  paper  cover^  6d. 
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A  Catechism  on  Gospel  History,  in- 
culcating Church  Doctrine.  Ly  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kettle- 
well,  M.  A.,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Leeds.  Third  Edition. 
Small  8vo.     $s.  6d. 

"  To  further  the  good  and  pious  cus~    to  assist  the  Christian  teacher.*— TLx- 
torn  of  parents  giving  religious  instruc-    tract  from  Prefack. 
tion  to  their  own  children,  as  well  as 

Oatechesis ;  or,  Christian  Instruction 

preparatory  to  Confirmation  and  First  Communion.  By 
Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     2s. 

A  Help  to  Catechizing.     For  the  Use  of 

Clergymen,  Schools,  and  Private  Families.  By  James  Beaven, 
D.  D. ,  formerly  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  King's 
College,  Toronto.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     2s. 

Catechetical  Exercises  on  the  Apostles' 

Creed ;  chiefly  from  Bp.  Pearson.  By  Edward  Bicker- 
steth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield.     New  Edition.      i8mo.     2s. 

Questions  illustrating  the  Thirty-Nine 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  Proofs  from  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  Primitive  Church.  By  Edward  Bicker- 
steth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield.  Sixth  Edition.  Small  8vo. 
3j.  6d. 

The  Idle  Word  :    Short  Religious  Essays 

upon  the  Gift  of  Speech.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.     Fourth  Edition.     Small  8vo.     y. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Connexion  of  Speech  with  Reason — The  Connexion  of  Speech  with  Reason 
— The  Heavenly  Analogy  of  the  Connexion  of  Speech  with  Reason 
— An  Idle  Word  Defined  from  the  Decalogue — An  Idle  Word  defined 
from  the  Decalogue — What  is  an  Idle  Word? — Words  of  Business  and 
innocent  Recreatiou  not  Idle — Speech  the  Instrument  of  Prophecy  and 
Sacrifice — Hints  for  the  Guidance  of  Conversation — On  Religious  Con- 
ve  rsat  i  on-^Append  ix. 
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A  Manual  of  Confirmation,  Comprising 

— 1.  A  General  Account  of  the  Ordinance.  2.  The  Baptismal 
Vow,  and  the  English  Order  of  Confirmation,  with  Short 
Notes,  Critical  and  Devotional.  3.  Meditations  and  Prayers 
on  Passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  connexion  with  the  Ordi- 
nance. With  a  Pastoral  Letter  instructing  Catechumens 
how  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  first  Communion.  By 
Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 
Ninth  Edition.     Small  8vo.     is.  6d. 

Easy  Lessons  Addressed  to  Candidates 

for  Confirmation.  By  John  Pilkington  Norris,  B.D., 
Canon  of  Bristol,  and  sometime  Vicar  of  St.  George's,  Brendon 
Hill.     Small  8vo.     is.  6d. 
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An  admirable  hand-book  on  con-  adapted  for  better  educated  candidates, 
jirmation.  It  is  sound,  scriptural,  whose  interest  in  the  time-honoured 
plain,  and  practical.  It  brings  out  formula  so  often  repeated  will  probably 
only  important  points,  and  is  not  over-  be  stimulated  afresh  by  the  novelty  of 
loaded  with  unessential  things.  Be-  the  arrangement.  Canon  Norris's  ex- 
sides,  it  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  planations  are  thoroughly  clear,  and 
adapted  to  persons  of  varying  ages." —  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his  teaching 
Churchman  (New  York).  is  sound  and  moderate." — Scottish 

"Is  so  arranged  as  to  convey  the  Guardian. 

teaching  oj the  Catechism  to  those who,  "A  valuable  little  work,  in  which 

from  early  disadvantages,  are  unable  the  principal  points  of  the  Church's 

to    commit   it  to  memory.      Earnest  teaching  are  clearly  and  fully  set  forth, 

counsels  are  appended  for  the  guidance  The  remarks  on  the  Sacraments  are 

of  the  confirmed  in  maturer  years." —  exceedingly  good,  and  although  these 

National  Church.  *  Lessons'  are  primarily  intended  for 

"  The  Canon  aims  in  the  first  nine  those  who  are  preparing  for  confirm- 

lessons  to  transfuse  the  substance  of  the  at  ion,  they  might  with  advantage  be 

Catechism  into  a  form    which    such  studied  by  those  who,   having  passed 

persons  could  readily  apprehend;  and  this  stage,  are  desirous  of  refreshing 

in  this  he  has  entirely  succeeded.     His  their  memories  respecting  the  doctrines 

little  book,  however,  is  equally  well  they  profess  to  believe." — Rock. 
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8.  allegories  and  Cales. 

Allegoiies  and  Tales.     By  the  Rev.  W. 

E.  Heygate,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Brighstone.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 

**  It  is  em  inen  tly  original,  and  every  either  for  young  or  for  old.     The  stories 

one  of  its  sixty-three  short  allegories  is  a  are  some  of  them  quaint,  some  of  them 

story  that  the  dullest  child  will  read  and  Picturesque,  all  of  tliem  plea.\>int;  and 

the  intelligent  child  will  understand  the  moral  they  inclose  shines  out  soft 

and  enjoy.    Grave  thought,  kindly  rail-  and  clear  as  through  a  crystal.     This 

lery,  biting  sarcasm,  grim  humour,  sin-  is  a  book  that  may  be  recommended  for 

cere  indignation,  wise  counsel,  a  broad  a  present,  not  only  for  young  people,  but 

charity,  and  other  characteristics,  run  for  those  of  larger  growth."  —  Athbn- 

through  the  allegories,  many  of  which  jEUM. 

are  highly  poetical  and  good  models  of       "  The  Rector  of  Brighstone  has  the 

that  style  of  composition.' — Edinburgh  gift  of  writing  moral  and  spiritual 

Courant.  lessons  for  the  young  in  the  most  at- 

" Mr.  Heygate' s  volume  contains  about  tractive  fashion.     His  *  Allegories  and 

sixty  short  tales  or  allegories,  all  rife  Tales' are  excellent  specimens  of  stories, 

with  good  teaching,  plainly  set  forth,  with  a  moral,  in  which  the  moral  is 

and  written  in  a  very  engaging  and  not  obtrusive  and  yet   is  not  lost." — 

attractive  style.    Asa  present  for  ckil-  English  Independent. 

dren  this  book  would  be  at  once  accept-  "  A  book  of  very  great  beauty  and 

able  and  beneficial.     It  can  be  highly  power.     Mr.  Heygate  is  a  thoughtful, 

commended." — Church  Herald.  earnest  and  able  writer,  on  whom  more 

"  There  are  both  grace  and  precision  than  any  one  is  fallen  in  a  striking 

about   these    '  Allegories  and    Tales,'  manner  the  mantle  of  the  great  author 

which  make  them  charming  to  read  of'Agathos.'" — John  Bull. 

Soimeme;   a  Stoiy  of  a   Wilful    Life. 

Small  8vo.      2s'  6d. 

"  There  is  a  7n>ry  quiet,  earnest  tone  simple  little  story  for  young  people — 

in  this  storv,  which  reconciles  the  reader  one  which  tJtey  7oill  not  only  read  but 

to  the  lesson   which  it  is  intended  to  enjoy." — Morning  Herald. 

teach.      It  is    essentially  a    story  of  •'  The  author  promises  to  become  a 

character,  and  the  heroine  who  is  sup-  valuable  accession  to  the  ranks  of  our 

posed  to  relate  it  is  presented  in  a  popular  lady  "writers.     * Soimime'  is 

clearly  defined  and  somewhat  pictur-  a   simple  life-like    story,   charmingly 

esque  manner  .  .  .   To  the  thoughtful  told  and  gracefully  writ  ten,  and,  what 

who  are  passing  from  youth  to  riper  is  better  still,  its  tendencies  are  excel- 

years,  *  Soimime' will prove both  at trac-  lent.     The  lessons  it  teaches  are  of  the 

live  and  useful." — Public  Opinion.  highest  order."— European  Mail. 

"  A  vein  of  lofty,  moral,  and  deep  "  There  are  many  clever  little  bits 

religious  feeling   runs    through    the  of  description,  and  excellent  maxims 

whole    tale,   and  the  author    neithf  worth  remembering.      The  scenery  is 

proses  nor  preaches." — Standard.  all  charmingly  described." — Monthly 


<< 


A   very  natural,  unaffected,  and    Packet. 
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The  First  Chronicle   of   ^Escendune. 

A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  Saint  Dunstan.  By  the  Rev.  A.  D. 
Crake,  B.A.,  Chaplain  of  All  Saints1  School,  Bloxham, 
Author  of  the  "History  of  the  Church  under  the  Roman 
Empire,"  &c.  &c.     Crown  8vo.     3*.  6d, 

"  The  volume  will  possess  a  strong  period.     We  can  scarcely  imagine  it 

interest,  especially  for  the  young,  and  possible  that  it  should  be  anything  else 

be  useful,  too,  for  though  in  form  a  tale,  than  a  great  favourite." — Literary 

it  may  be  classed  among  '  the  side-lights  Churchman. 

of  history."' — Standard.  "It  is  one  of  the  best  historical  tales 

"Altogether  the  book  shows  great  for  the  young  that  has  been  published 

thought  and  careful  study  of  the  man-  for  a  long  time." — Nonconformist. 

ners  and  customs  of  those  early  Saxon  "  Written  with  much  spirit  and  a 

times." — John  Bull.  careful  attention  to  the  best  authorities 

"  We  shall  be  glad  when  Mr.  Crake  on  the  history  of  the  period  of  which  he 

takes  up  his  pen  once  more,  to  give  us  treats." — National  Church. 

a  further  instalment  of  the  annals  of  **  The  facts  upon  which  the  Chronicle 

the  House  of  ALscendune." — Church  is  based  have  been  carefully  brought 

Times.  together  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and 

*'A  very  interesting  and  well-written  great  skill  has  been  shown  in  the  con' 

story  of  Saxon   times — the  times  of  s  true  Hon  of  the  narrative.     The  aim 

Dunstan  and  the  hapless  Edwy.     The  of  the  author  is  certainly  a  good  one, 

author  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  and  his  efforts  have  been  attended  with  a 

to  examine  into  the  real  history  of  the  considerable amount of  'success."— -Rock. 

Alfgar  the  Dane,  or  the  Second  Chron- 
icle of  iEscendune.  A  Tale.  By  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake, 
B.A.,  Chaplain  of  All  Saints'  School,  Bloxham,  Author  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Church  under  the  Roman  Empire,"  &c  &c. 
Crown  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Crake's  '  Chronicles  of  A£ seen-  will  not  find  this  little  book  both  inter' 

dune'  have  their  second  instalment  in  es ting  and  instructive.     Its  tone  is  as 

'  Alfgar  the  Dane*' a  youth  who  is  excellent  as  that  of  Mr.  Crake* s  pre' 

saved  from  the  massacre  on  S.  Brice's  vious  tale" — Church  Quarterly  Re- 

night  to  meet  with  many  capital  ad-  view. 

ventures." — Guardian.  "Here,  strung  together  with  char- 

"  Sure  to  be  excessively  popular  with  acters  in  harmony  with  the  times,  is  a 

boys,  and  we  look  forward  with  great  thoroughly  well-written  history  of  the 

interest  to  the  Third  Chronicle,  which  later  Danish  invasions  of  England, 

will  tell  of  the  Norman  invasion."  —  ....  As  a  tale  his  work  is  interest- 

Church  Times.  ing;  as  a  history  it  is  of  very  consider- 

"  As  in  his  former  production,  Mr.  able  value." — Nonconformist. 

Crake  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  *'  It  is  not  often  that  a  writer  com- 

to  be  correct  in  his  facts,  and  he  has,  we  bines  so  completely  the  qualities  which 

really  believe*  combined  accuracy  with  go  to  make  up  the  historian  and  the 

liveliness.    Schoolboys,  not  at  Bloxham  novelist,  but  Mr.  Crake  has  this  happy 

only,  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  him  ;  conjunction  of  faculties  in  an  eminent 

though   in    thus   speaking  we  by  no  degree." — Standard. 
means  intend  to  imply  that  seniors 
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Sacred  Allegories.     The  Shadow  of  the 

Cross— The  Distant  Hills— The  Old  Man's  Home— The  King's 
Messengers.  By  the  Rev.  William  Adams,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Small  8vo.     $s. 

The  Four  Allegories  may  be  had  separately,  with  Illustra- 
tions.    Small  8vo.     is.  each. 

Semele;   or,  The  Spirit  of  Beauty:  a 

Venetian  Tale.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Mereweather,  B.A. 
English  Chaplain  at  Venice.     Small  8vo.     $s.  6d. 

The  Hill  ford  Confirmation.      A   Tale. 

By  M.  C.  Phillpotts.     New  Edition.     i6mo.     is. 
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9.  ^istorp  ana  IBiograpfrp. 

Christian  Biographies.  By  H.  L.  Sidney 

Lear.  New  and  Uniform  Editions.  Eight  Volumes.  Crown 
8vo.  $s.  6d.  each.  Sold  separately.  Or  the  Eight  Volumes 
in  a  Box,  31*.  6d. 

Bossuet     and     his     Contemporaries. 

Forming  a  Volume  of  "Christian  Biographies."  By  H.  L. 
Sidney  Lear.     Crown  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

"It   contains  so  many  interesting  "  Bossuefs  daily  life,  his  style  of 

facts  that  it  may  be  profitably  read  preaching,    his    association    with    the 

even  by  those  who  already  know  the  stirring  political,  social,  and  ecclesias- 

man  and  the  period" — Spectator.  Heal  events  of  his  time,  are  presented 

"  Here  is  a  clear  and  good work,  the  in  a  simple  but  picturesque  way" — 
product  of  thorough  industry  and  of  Daily  News. 

honest  mind." — Nonconformist.  "  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  a 

''All  biography  is  delightful,  and  fresh  work  from  the  graceful  pen  of  the 

this  story  of  Bossuet  is  eminently  so. n  author  of  'A  Domtnican  Artist.*" — 

— Notes  and  Queries.  Saturday  Review. 

F&nelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai.    A 

Biographical  Sketch.  Forming  a  Volume  of  "Christian  Bio- 
graphies."   By  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear.     Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

"Those  who   know — and   we    may  be  scarcely  too  much  to  extend  the  same 

fairly  ask,  who  does  not  f — t/te  charm-  praise  to  the  whole  book." — Spectator. 

ing books  which  we  have  already  had  "  Fine  Ion    is    thoroughly    readable, 

from   the  present    writer,   will   need  and  is  much  more  than  a  biographical 

nothing  more  than  the  announcement  sketch.     There  are  nearly  500  pages, 

of  it  to  make  them  welcome  this  new  ac~  and  there  are  very  few  which  fail  to 

count  of  the  life  of  the  saintly  Finelon."  give    a    reader   something  for  glad 

— Church  Quarterly  Review.  or    serious     thought." — Notes     and 

"  The  history  of  the  Church  offers  Queries. 

few  more  attractive  biographies  than  "We  doubt  much  whether  the  real 

that  of  the  great  Archbishop,   whom  man  was  ever  so  vividly  portrayed 

everybody  appreciated  save  his  king."  or  his  portrait  so  elegantly  framed  as 

— Guardian.  in  this  choice  and  readable  book." — 

* 4  The  delightful  volume  under  notice  Watchman. 

« ill  add  much  to  the  well-deserved  re-  "  One  of  the  great  charms  of  this 

putation    of   its    author."  —  Church  work  consists  in  the  letters  scattered 

Ti  mes.  up  and  down  its  Pages,  some  addressed 

"  The  writer  has  found  a  subject  to  his  royal  pupil,  and  others  to  his 

which  suits  her  genius,  and  she  handles  friends.     The  sweet  nature  and  singu- 

it  with  both  skill  and  sympathy.    .    .    .  lar fascination  of  the  Archbishop  shine 

The  account  of  his  life  at  Cambrai  is  forth  conspicuously  in  these  self-reve- 

one  of  the  most  delightful  narratives  lations,  which  breathe  a  truly  religious 

that  we  have  ever  read.    It  would  spirit."— English  Independent. 

aiti  at  Oxford  anb  (Sambribge 
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A  Christian  Painter  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century;  being  the  Life  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin.  Forming 
a  Volume  of  "Christian  Biographies."  By  H.  L.  Sidney 
Lear.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

' '  This  is  a  touching  and  instructive  amount  of  honour  and  success,  cannot 

story  of  a  life  singularly  full  qfnobil-  but  be  welcome  to  earnest  students  of 

ity,  affection,   and  grace,  and  it  is  all  kinds.     .     .     .     There  are  many 

worthily  told."—  Spectator.  fine  pieces  of  criticism  in  this  book,— 

"  Sympathetic,  popular,   and  free,  utterances  of  Flandrin' s  which  show 

almost  to  a  fault 'from  technicalities,  the  clear  wit  of  the  man,  his  candour, 

.     :    .     The  book  is  welcome  as  a  not    and  self-balanced  judgment 

untimely  memorial   to    a    man  who  We  have  written  enough  to  show  how 

deserves  to  be  held  up  as  an  example."  interesting  the  book  is. " — Athenacim. 

— Saturday  Review.  '*  This  is  a  charming  addition  to 

"  The  record  of  a  life  marked  by  biographical  literature." — Notes  and 

exalted  aims,  and  crowned  by  no  small  Queries. 


A  Dominican  Artist :   A  Sketch  of  the 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Pere  Besson,  of  the  Order  of  St   Dominic. 
Forming  a  Volume  of  "Christian  Biographies."     By  II.  L. 

Sidney  Lear.     Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

"The  author  of  the  Life  of  P ire  so  Perfect  in  its  simple  and  complete 

Besson  writes  with  a  grace  and  refine-  devotion    been    withheld  from    our 

ment  of  devotional  Jeeling  peculiarly    admiration But  we  have 

suited  to  a  subject-matter  which  suffers  dwelt  too  long  already  on  thisfascinat- 

beyond  most  others  from  any  coarse-  ing  book,  and  must  novo  leave  it  to  our 

ness  of  touch.    It  would  be  difficult  to  readers." — Literary  Churchman. 

find  '  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  a  "A  beautiful  and  most  interesting 

holy  life '  more  exquisitely  illustrated  sketch  of  the  late  Pere  Besson,    an 

than  in  Father  Besson* s  career,  both  artist  who  forsook  the  easel  for  the 

before  and  after  his  joining  the  Domi-  altar." — Church  Times. 

nican    Order   under  the  auspices  of  "  Whatever  a  reader  may  think  of 

Lacordaire.  .  .  .  Certainly  we  have  Pire  Besson' s  profession  as  a  monk, 

never  come  across  what  could  more  no  one  will  doubt  his  goodness  ;  no  one 

strictly  be  termed  in  the  truest  sense  can  fail  to  profit  who  will  patiently 

*  the  life  of  a  beautiful  soul'      The  read  his  life,  as  here  written  by  a 

author  has  done  well  in  presenting  to  friend,  whose  sole  defect  is  in  being 

English  readers  this  singularly  grace-  slightly  unctuous." — Athbnjeum. 

ful biography,  in  which  all  who  can  af>-  "  The  story  of  Pire  Besson' s  life  is 

Predate  genuine  simplicity  and  noble-  one  of  much  interest,  and  told  with 

ness  of  Christian  character  will  find  simplicity, candour,  and  good  feeling" 

much  to  admire  and  little  or  nothing  — Spectator. 

to  condemn."  —Saturday  Review.  "  We  strongly  recommend  it  to  our 

"ft  would  indeed  have  been  a  de-  readers.    It  is  a  charming  biography , 

plorable  omission  had  so  exquisite  a  that  will  delight  and  edify  both  old  and 

biography  been  by  any  neglect  lost  to  young." — Westminster  Gazette. 
English  readers,  and  had  a  character 
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The  Life  of  Madame  Louise  de  France, 

Daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  also  known  as  the  Mother  Terese  de 
S.  Augustin.  Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Christian  Biographies." 
By  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear.     Crown  8vo.     3-r.  6d. 


*t 


Such  a  record  of  deep,  earnest ',  self-  family  of  LouisXV.  there  issues  this  Ma- 

sacrificing  piety,  beneath  the  surface  of  dame  Louise ,  whose  life  is  set  before  %s 

Parisian  life,  during  what  we  all  re-  as  a  specimen  of  as  calm  and  unworldly 

gard  as  the  worst  age  of  French  godless-  devotion — of  a  devotion,  too,  full  oj 

ness,  ought  to  teach  us  all  a  lesson  of  hope  shrewd  sense  and  practical  admin  is- 

and  faith,  let  appearances  be  what  they  trative  talent— as   any  we  have  ever 

may.  Here,  from  out  of  the  court  and  met  with** — Literary  Churchman. 

The  Revival  of  Priestly  Life  in  the 

Seventeenth  Century  in  France.  Charles  de  Condren — 
S.  Philip  Neri  and  Cardinal  de'Berulle — S.  Vincent 
de  Paul  —  Saint  Sulpice  and  Jean  Jacques  Olier. 
Forming  a  Volume  of  "Christian  Biographies."  By  H.  L. 
Sidney  Lear.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

"A   book  the  authorship  of  which  may  belong,  can  read  without  quick 

will  command  the  respect  of  all  who  sympathy  and  emotion  these  touching 

can  honour  sterling  worth.    No  Chris-  sketches  of  the  early  Oratorians  and  the 

tian,   to    whatever  denomination  he  Lazarists." — Standard. 

Life  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales.     Forming  a 

Volume  of  "  Christian  Biographies. "  By  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear. 
Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

"  //  is  written  with  the  delicacy,  of  his  biography,  as  it  can  be  traced  in 
freshness,  and  absence  of  all  affecta-  his  own  writings  and  in  those  of  his 
Hon  which  characterized  the  former  most  intimate  and  affectionate  friends, 
works  by  the  same  hand,  and  which  The  book  is  written  with  the  grave  ami 
render  these  books  so  very  much  more  quiet  grace  which  characterizes  the 
Pleasant  reading  than  are  religious  productions  of  its  author,  and  cannot 
biographies  in  general.  The  character  fail  to  please  those  readers  who  can 
of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop  of  sympathize  with  all  forms  of  goodness 
Geneva,  is  a  charming  one;  a  more  and  devotion  to  noble  purpose." — 
simple,  pure,  and  f>ious  life  it  would  Westminster  Review. 
be  difficult  to  conceive.  His  unaffected  "  A  book  which  contains  the  record 
humility,  his  freedom  from  dogmatism  of  a  life  as  sweet,  pure,  and  noble,  as 
in  an  age  when  dogma .  was  placed  any  man  by  divine  help,  granted  to 
above  reltgion,  his freedom from  bigotry  devout  sincerity  of  soul,  has  been  per- 
in  an  age  of  persecution,  were  alike  mitted  to  live  upon  earth.  The  ex- 
admirable." — Standard.  ample  of  this  gentle  but  resolute  and 

"  The   author   of    *  A    Dominican  energetic  spirit,  wholly  dedicated  to 

Artist*  in  writing  this  new  life  of  the  the  highest  conceivable  good,  offering 

wise  and  loving  Bishop  and  Prince  of  itself,  with  all  the  temporal  uses  of 

Geneva,  has  aimgd  less  at  historical  mental  existence,  to  the  service  of  in- 

or  ecclesiastical  investigation  than  at  finite  and  eternal  beneficence,  is  ex- 

a  vivid  and  natural  representation  of  '  tremely  touching.    It  is  a  book  worthy 

the  inner  mind  and  life  of  the  subject  of  acceptance.** — Daily  News. 
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Henri  Perreyve.     By  A.  Gratry,  PrStre 

de  l'Oratoire,  Professeur  de  Morale  Evangelique  a  la  Sorbonne, 
et  Membre  de  l'Academie  Fran9aise.  Translated  by  special 
permission.  With  Portrait.  Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Christian 
Biographies."    By  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear.     Crown  8vo.     $s.  6d. 

"  A    most  touching  and  powerful  of  the  memoir  gave  himself  up  to  the 

piece  of  biography,  interspersed  with  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  and  to  the 

Profound  reflections  on  personal  reli-  cultivation  of  the  graces  with  -which  he 

gion,  and  on  the  prospects  of  Chris-  was  endowed." — Church  Times. 
tianity." — Church  Review.  "//  is  easy  to  see  that  Henri  Per- 

"  The  works  of  the  translator  of  reyve,  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  at 

Henri  Perreyve  form,  for  the  most  the  Sorbonne,  was  a  Roman  Catholic 

Part,  a  series  of  saintly  biographies  priest  of  no  ordinary  type.     With  com- 

which  have  obtained  a  larger  share  oj  fiaratively  little  of  what  Protestants 

Popularity  than  is  generally  accorded  call  superstition,  with  great  courage 

to  books  of  this  description.     .     .     .  and sincerity ,with  a  nature  singularly 

The  description  of  his  last  days  will  guileless  and  noble,  his  priestly  voca- 

probably  be  read  with  greater  interest  Hon,  although  pursued,  according  to 

than  any  other  part  of  the  book  ;  pre-  his  biographer,  with  unbridled  zeal, 

senting  as  it  does  an  example  o/forti-  did  not  stifle  his  human  sympathies 

tude  under  suffering,  and  resignation,  and  aspirations.    He  could  not  believe 

when  cut  off  so  soon  eifter  entering  upon  that  his  faith  compelled  him  *  to  re- 

a  much-coveted  ana  useful  career,  of  nounce  sense  and  reason*  or  that  a 

rare  occurrence  in  this  age  of  self'  priest  was  not  free  to  speak,  act,  and 

assertion.     This  is,  in  fact,  the  essen-  think   like  other  men.      Indeed,   the 

tial  teaching  of  the  entire  volume**  Abb/  Gratry  makes  a  kind  of  apology 

— Morning  Post.  for  his  friend 's  free-speaking  in  this 

"  Those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  read-  respect,  and  endeavours   to    explain 

ing  a  beautiful  account  of  a  beautiful  it.     Perreyve  was  the  beloved  disciple 

character  would  do  well  to  procure  the  of  Lacordaire,  who  left  him  all  his 

Life  of*  Henri  Perreyve.1    .    .     .    We  manuscripts,  notes,  and  papers,  and 

would  especially  recommend  the  book  he  himself  attained  the  Position  of  a 

for  the  perusal  of  English,  priests,  who  great  pulpit  orator." — Pall   Mall 

may  learn  many  a  holy  lesson  from  Gazette. 
the  devoted  spirit  in  which  the  subject 

The  Last  Days  of  P&re  Gratry.    By  Pere 

Adolphe  Perraud,  of  the  Oratory,  and  Professor  of  La 
Sorbonne.  Translated  by  special  permission.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Life  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

Walter  Kerr  Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. A  Sketch  by  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  in*  the  University 
of  Oxford.     Second  Edition.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 
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life  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul.    With  Intro- 

duction  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of 
Salisbury  and  Vicar  of  Rownhams,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.     Crown  8vo.     gs. 

"  A  mos t  readable  volume,  illustrat-  produced  by  the  Gallican  Church,  has 

ing  plans  ^  and  arrangements,  which  at  last  found  a  competent    English 

from  the  circumstances  of  the  day  are  biographer.     The  volume  before  us  has 

invested  with    Peculiar    interest." —  evidently  been  written  with  conscien- 

English  Churchman.  tious  care  and  scrupulous  industry. 

"All  will  be  pleased  at  reading  the  It  is  based  on  the  best  authorities* 
Present  admirably  written  narrative,  which  have  been  compared  with  praise- 
in  which  we  do  not  know  whether  to  worthy  diligence ;  its  style  is  clear, 
admire  more  the  candour  and  earnest-  elegant,  and  unambitious;  and  it 
nessof  the  writer  or  his  plain,  sensible,  shows  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  life 
and  agreeable  style.*' — Weekly  Re-  and  character  of  the  man  whom  it 
gister.  commemorates." — Scottish     Guar- 

"  We  trust  that  this  deeply  interest-  dian. 

ing  and  beautifully  written  biography  "Mr.    Wilson  has  done  his  work 

will  be  extensively  circulated  in  Eng-  admirably  and  evidently  con  amore, 

land." — Church  Herald.  and  he  completely  proves  the  thesis 

"  We  heartily  recommend  the  intro-  with  which  he  starts,  viz.,  that  in  the 

duction  to  the  study  of  all  concerned  life  of  the  Saint  there  is  a  homeliness 

with  ordinations." — Guardian.  and  simplicity,  and  a  general  absence 

"  We  are  glad  that  S.   Vincent  de  of  the  miraculous  or  the  more  ascetic 

Paul,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  type  ofsaintliness." — John  Bull. 


John  Wesley's  Place  in  Clrarch  History 

determined,  with  the  aid  of  Facts  and  Documents  unknown  to, 
or  unnoticed  by,  his  Biographers.  With  a  New  and  Authentic 
Portrait.  By  R.  Denny  Urlin,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  &c.     Small  8vo.     5-y.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church. 

The  Patriarchate  of  Antioch.  By  the  Rev.  John  Mason 
Neale,  D.D.,  late  Warden  of  Sackville  College,  East  Grinsted. 
A  Posthumous  Fragment.  Together  with  Memoirs  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Antioch,  by  Constantius,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  translated  from  the  Greek,  and  three  Appendice* . 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  George  William?, 
B.D.,  Vicar  of  Ringwood,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    8vo.     ioy,  6d. 
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History    of    the    Church   under    the 

Roman  Empire,  a.d.  30-476.  By  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake, 
B.  A.,  Chaplain  of  All  Saints'  School,  Bloxham.  Crown  8vo. 
7«f.  6J. 


"A  compendious  history  of  the  Chris-  schools  for    the    young:9 — English 

Han  Church  under  the  Roman  Empire  Churchman. 

will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  "Mr.  Crake  gives  us  in  a  clear  and 

renders  of  ecclesiastical  lore.    .    .    .  concise  form  a  narrative  of  the  Church 

The  author  is  quite  free  from    the  history  during  the  Period  with  which 

spirit  of  controversiafism  ;   wherever  it  is  most  important  that  the  young 

he  refers  to  a  Prevalent  practice  of  should  first  be  made  acquainted.     The 

ancient  times  he  gives  his  authority,  different  events  appear  to  be  described 

In  his  statement  of  facts  or  opinions  with  a  judicious  regard  to  their  rela- 

he  is  always  accurate  and  concise,  and  tive  importance,  and  the  manual  may 

his  manual  is  doubtless  destined  to  a  be  safely  recommended." — John  Bull. 

lengthened  Period    of  popularity." —  "  The  facts  are  well  marshalled,  the 

Morning  Post.  literary  style  of  the  book  is  simple  and 

'It  is  very  well  done.    It  gives  a  good;  while  the  principles  enunciated 

very  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress  throughout  render  it  a  volume  which 

of  events,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  may  be  safely  put  into  the  hands  of 

at   the  great  centres  of  civilisation  students.    For  the  higher  forms   of 

during  the  first  Jive  centuries  of  Chris-  grammar-schools  it  is  exactly  the  book 

tianity." — Daily  News.  required.    Never  ponderous,  andfre- 

"  In  his  well-planned  and  carefully  quently  very  attractive  and  interest- 
written  volume  of  $00  Pages  Mr.  Crake  ing,  it  is  at  once  readable  and  edifying, 
has  supplied  a  well-known  and  long-  and  fills  efficiently  a  vacant  place 
felt  want.  Relying  on  all  the  highest  in  elementary  historical  literature, 
and  best  authorities  for  his  main  facts  Furthermore  its  type  is  clear  and  bold, 
and  conclusions,  and  wisely  making  and  it  is  well  broken  up  into  para- 
use  of  all  modern  research,  Mr.  Crake  graphs.'* — Union  Review. 
has  spared  neither  time  nor  labour  to  "It  retells  an  oft-told  tale  in  a 
make  his  work  accurate,  trustworthy,  singularly  fresh  and  perspicuous  style, 
and  intelligent.*' — Standard.  rendering  the  book  neither  above  the 

"  Really  interesting,  well  suited  to  comprehension  of  an  intelligent  boy  or 

the  needs  of  those  for  whom  it  was  Pre-  girl  of  fourteen  or  upwards,  nor  be- 

P ared,   and  its    Church  tone  is   un-  neath  the  attention  of  an  educated 

exceptionable." — Church  Times.  man.     We  can  imagine  no  better  book 

"  As  a  volume  for  students  and  the  as  an  addition  to  a  parochial  library, 

higher  forms  of  our  public  schools  it  as  a  Prize,  or  as  a  reading  book  in  the 

is     admirably     adapted."—  Church  upper  forms  of  middle-class  schools."— 

Herald.  Scottish  Guardian. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  it  for 


Church  Memorials  and  Characteristics ; 

being  a  Church  History  of  the  six  First  Centuries.  By  the  late 
William  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
Arthur  Roberts,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Woodrising,  Norfolk. 
8vo.     *]s.  6d. 
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A  Key  to  the  Knowledge  of  Church 

History  (Ancient).    Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  "The  Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  &c.  &c.     Small  8vo.     2s.  6d.     Also  a  Cheap  Edition, 
is.  6d. 
Forming  a  Volume  of  "Keys  to  Christian  Knowledge." 

"  It  offers  a  short  and  condensed  everything  that  could  be  consistently 
account  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  con-  expected  in  a  volume  of  its  character, 
dition  of  the  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  There  are  many  notes,  theological, 
world,from  a.d.  i  down  to  the  end  of  scriptural,  and  historical,  and  the 
the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Blunts  *  get  up  *  of  the  booh  is  specially  com- 
Jirst  object  has  been  conciseness,  and  mendable.  As  a  text-book  for  the 
this  has  been  admirably  carried  out,  higher  forms  of  schools  the  work  will 
and  to  students  of  Church  history  this  be  acceptable  to  numerous  teachers'* — 
feature  will  readily  recommend  itself.  Public  Opinion. 
As  an  elementary  work  *A  Key*  will  "It  contains  some  concise  notes  on 
be  specially  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  Church  History,  compressed  into  a 
Points  out  certain  definite  lines  of  small  compass,  and  we  think  it  is 
thought,  by  which  those  who  enjoy  the  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  book  ofrefer- 
opportunity  may  be  guided  in  reading  ence." — John  Bull. 
the  statements  of  more  elaborate  his-  "  A  very  terse  and  reliable  collection 
tories.  A  t  the  same  time  it  is  but  fair  of  the  main  facts  and  incidents  con- 
to  Mr.  Blunt  to  remark  that,  for  general  nected  with  Church  History. " — Rock. 
readers,    the   little   volume    contains 

A  Key  to  the  Knowledge  of  Church 

History  (Modern).     Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  "The  Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  &c.  &c.     Small  8vo.     2s.  6d.    Also  a  Cheap  Edition, 
is,  6d. 
Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Keys  to  Christian  Knowledge." 

The  Reformation    of  the   Church  of 

England  ;  its  History,  Principles,  and  Results,  a.d.  15 14- 1547. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of 
"The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  &c.  &c.  Third 
Edition.     8vo.     16s. 

Perranzabuloe,  the  Lost  Church  Found ; 

or,  The  Church  of  England  not  a  New  Church,  but  Ancient, 
Apostolical,  and  Independent,  and  a  Protesting  Church  Nine 
Hundred  Years  before  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  C.  T. 
Collins  Trelawny,  M.  A.,  late  Rector  of  Timsbury,  Somerset. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     3J.  6d. 
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History  of  the  English  Institutions. 

By  Philip  V.    Smith,    M.A.,   Barrister-at-Law,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

Forming  a  Volume  of  "Historical  Handbooks,"  edited  by 
Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
[See  Rivington's  School  Catalogue.] 

History  of  French  Literature,  adapted 

from  the  French  of  M.  Demogeot  By  C.  Bridge.  Crown 
8vo.     $s.  6d. 

Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Historical  Handbooks,"  edited  by 
Oscar  Browning,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
[See  Rivington's  School  Catalogue.] 

The  Roman  Empire.    From  the  Death 

of  Theodosius  the  Great  to  the  Coronation  of  Charles  the  Great, 
AD-  395  to  A-D«  800.  By  A.  M.  Curtets,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Sherborne  School,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.     With  Maps.     Crown  8vo.      $s.  6ti. 

Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Historical  Handbooks,"  edited  by 
Oscar  Browning,  M.  A. ,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
[See  Rivington's  School  Catalogue.] 

History  of  Modem  English  Law.     T5y 

Sir  Roland  Knyvet  Wilson,  Bart.,  M.  A.,  Barrister-at-Law, 

late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.   Crown  8vo.   3s.  6d. 

Forming  a  Volume  of  "Historical  Handbooks,"  edited  by 

Oscar  Browning,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

[See  Rivington's  School  Catalogue.] 

The  Reign  of  Lewis  XI.     By  P.  F.  Willert, 

M.  A. ,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  With  Map.  Crown 
8vo.     3*.  6d. 

Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Historical  Handbooks,"  edited  by 
Oscar  Browning,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

[See  Rivington's  School  Catalogue.] 
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English  History  in  the   Fourteenth 

Century.  By  Charles  H.  Pearson,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Historical  Handbooks,"  edited  by 
Oscar  Browning,  M.  A. ,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
[See  Rivington"s  School  Catalogue.] 

Life  of  Robert  Gray,  Bishop  of  Cape 

Town  and  Metropolitan  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Gray,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Helms- 
ley,  York.     With  Portrait  and  Map.    2  Vols.     8vo.     32J. 

'*  We  have  noticed  this  work  at  great  and  throughout,  by  a  felicitous  selec- 
length;  but  not,  we  venture  to  think,  Hon  of  letters,  we  have  the  Bishop 
at  a  length  that  exceeds  its  merits  and  himself  before  us.  His  actions  are  re- 
its  interest.  It  is,  in  fact,  more  than  lated  almost  without  comment,  while 
a  biography;  it  is  a  valuable  addition  the  reasons  for  his  actions  are  given 
to  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  his  own  words** — Saturday  Re- 
Mr.  Keble  more   than  once  described  view. 

Bishop  Gray* s  struggles  as  '  like  a  bit  "  There   is  a  fascination  in  these 

out  of  the  fourth  century*** — Guar-  volumes  which  few  Churchmen  will  be 

dian.  able  to  resist.** — John  Bull. 

"  The  two  volumes  contain  nearly  "  We  welcome  it  as  a  worthy  tribute 

twelve  hundred  Pages;    but  the  life  to  the  memory  of  one  who  possessed  the 

which  is  here  written  is  that  of  no  true  apostolic  spirit,  was  a  faithful 

ordinary  man,  and  we  do  not  know  son  of  the  Church,  and  a  distinguished 

that  we  could  wish  a  page  omitted,  ornament  of  the  Episcopate.*' — Stan- 

The  compiler  has  judiciously  kept  him-  dard. 

self  in    the   background.      Mis   own  "  Not  only  interesting  as  the  record 

opinions  are  rarely  given;  his  work  of  a  good  maris  life,  but  extremely 

has   been    limited   to  arranging   the  valuable  as  materials  for  Church  his- 

events  of  a  stirring  and  devoted  life,  tory.n — Church  Times. 

Life,  Journals,  and  Letters  of  Henry 

Alford,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Edited  by  his 
Widow.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     gs. 

"On  the  whole,  Mrs.  Alford  has  ac-  had  shared  his  every  thought."— Guar- 

quitted  herself  admirably.  .  .  .  Those  dian. 

who  desire  thoroughly  to  appreciate  a  "  We  have  here  the  simple  and  loving 

valuable  life  and   a  beautiful  char-  record  of  a  happy,  industrious,  and 

acter  we  refer  to  the  volume  itself.** —  holy  life.    .    .    .    To  have  known  and 

Times.  valued  Henry  Alford  will  long  be  a 

11  It  was  a  beautiful  life  he  lived;  source  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  many 

and  touchingly  beautiful  in  its  un-  others,  besides  those  immediate  friends 

adorned  simplicity  is  the  record  given  whose  names  are  linked  with  his  in 

to  us  in  this  volume  by  his  life-long  this  beautiful  and  touching  Life  by  his 

companion,  who  from  his  early  boyhood  widow.  *' — Saturday  Review. 
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The    Life    of    Alexander    Lycurgus, 

Archbishop  of  the  Cyclades.  By  F.  M.  F.  Skene.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Crown  8vo. 
3*.  6d. ;  or  in  paper  cover,  $s. 

Historical  Narratives.    From  the  Russian. 

By  H.  C.  Romanoff,  Author  of  "Sketches  of  the  Rites  and 
Customs  of  the  Greco- Russian  Church,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Sketches  of  the  Rites  and  Customs  of 

the  Greco-Russian  Church.  By  H.  C.  Romanoff.  With  an 
Introductory  Notice  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe." 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    Js.  6d. 

**  The  volume  before  us  is  anything  '  to  present  the  English  with  correct 

but  a  formal  liturgical  treatise.    Ft  descriptions  0/  the  ceremonies  of  the 

might  be  more  valuable  to  a  few  scholars  Greco-Russian  Church,    and   at    the 

if  it  were,  but  it  would  certainly  fail  same  time  with  pictures  of  domestic 

to  obtain  perusal  at  the  hands  of  the  life  in  Russian  homes,  especially  those 

great    majority   of  those   whom  the  of  the  clergy  and  the  middle  class  of 

writer,    not   unreasonably,    hopes   to  nobles;*   and,    beyond    question,    the 

attract  by  the  narrative  style  she  has  author's  labour  has  been  so  far  sue- 

adopted.     What  she  has  set  before  us  cessful  that,  whilst  her  Church  scenes 

is  a  series  of  brief  outlines,  which,  by  may  be  commended  as  a  series  of  most 

their  simple  effort  to  clothe  the  infor-  dramatic   and  picturesque  tableaux, 

mation  given  us  in  a   living  garb,  her  social  sketches  enable  us  to  look  at 

reminds  us  of  a  once-popular  child's  certain  points  beneath  the  surface  of 

book  which  we  remember  a  generation  Russian  life,  and  materially  enlarge 

ago,  called  *  Sketches  of  Human  Man-  our  knowledge  of  a  country  concerning 

ners.* " — Church  Times.  which  we  have  still  a  very  great  deal 

**  The  twofold  object  of  this  work  is  to  learn." — Athenaeum. 

Fables    respecting  the    Popes  of  the 

Middle  Ages.  A  Contribution  to  Ecclesiastical  History.  By 
John  J.  Ign.  Von  Dollinger,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  M.A.,  Master  of  University 
College,  Durham,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
8vo.     14s. 

Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Origin  and  De- 
velopment "of  Religious  Belief,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
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A  History  of  England.     By  the  Rev. 

J.  Franck  Bright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  and 
Historical  Lecturer  in  Balliol,  New,  and  University  Colleges, 
Oxford ;  late  Master  of  the  Modern  School  in  Marlborough 
College.  With  Numerous  Maps  and  Plans.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo. 


Starting  from  the  supposition  that  his  readers  know  but  little  of  the  subject, 
he  has  tried  to  give  a  plain  narrative  of  events,  and  at  the  same  time  so  far  to 
trace  their  connection,  causes,  and  effects,  as  to  supply  the  student  with  a  inore 
reasonable  and  intelligent  idea  of  the  course  of  English  History  than  is  given  by 
any  mere  compendium  of  facts.  It  has  been  thought  convenient  to  retain  the 
ordinary  divisions  into  reigns,  and  to  follow  primarily,  throughout,  the  Political 
History  of  the  country;  at  the  same  time,  considerable  care  has  been  given  to 
bring  out  the  great  Social  Changes  which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time,  and 
to  follow  the  growth  of  the  people  and  nation  at  large,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Monarchy  or  of  special  classes.  A  considerable  number  of  genealogies  of  the 
leading  Houses  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  have  been  introduced  to  illustrate 
that  period.  The  later  periods  are  related  to  considerably  greater  length  than 
the  earlier  ones.  The  foreign  events  in  which  England  took  part  have  been,  as 
far  as  space  allowed,  brought  into  due  prominence ;  while,  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  maps  and  plans,  in  which  every  name  mentioned  will  be  found,  it  is 
hoped  that  reference  to  a  separate  atlas  will  be  found  unnecessary. 

Period  I.— FEUDAL  MONARCHY.     The  Departure 

of  the  Romans,  to  Richard  III.    A.D.  449-1485.    4s.  6d. 
Period  II.— PERSONAL  MONARCHY  :   Henry  VII. 

to  James  II.     A.  D.  1485- 1688.     $s. 
Period     III.— CONSTITUTIONAL    MONARCHY. 

William  and  Mary,  to  the  present  time.     A.D.   1689- 

1837.     7*.  6d. 


Historical  Biographies.     Edited  by  the 

Rev.  M.  Creighton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.     With  Maps.     Small  8vo. 

SIMON  DE  MONTFORT.     2s.  6d. 

THE  BLACK  PRINCE.     2s.  6d. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH.     3*. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.     3*.  6d. 
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A  History  of  England  for  Children. 

By  GfcORGE  Davys,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
New  Edition.     l8mo.     is.  6d. 


The  Annual  Register :  a  Review  of  Public 

Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  the  Years   1863  to  1877. 
New  Series.     8vo.     i8j.  each. 


Waterloo  $tace,3  fbontion 


10.  a^isceUaneous; 


The  Authorship  of  the  "De  Imita- 

tione  Christi."  With  many  interesting  particulars  about  the 
Book.  By  Samuel  Kettlewell,  M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  St. 
Mark's,  Leeds.  Containing  Photographic  Engravings  of  the 
"De  Imitatione"  written  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  1441,  and  of 
two  other  MSS.     8vo.     14s. 

Yesterday,  To-Day,  and  for  Ever:  A 

Poem  in  Twelve  Books.  By  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hampstead.  Eleventh  Edition.  Small 
8vo.     3J.  6d. 

A  Presentation  Edition  with  red  borders.     Small  4to.     ior.  6d. 

**  We  should  have  noticed  among  its  "A  poem  worth  reading,  worthy  of 

kind  a  very  magnificent  presentation  attentive  study  ;  full  of  noble  thoughts, 

edition  of  *  Yesterday,   To-day,  and  beautiful  diction,  and  high  imagina- 

for  Ever,1  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bicker-  tion." — Standard. 

steth.    This jblank-verse poem,  in  twelve  <  "  In  these  light  miscellany  days  there 

books,  has  made  its  way  into  the  religious  is    a    spiritual    refreshment    in    the 

world  of  England  and  A  merica  with-  spectacle  of  a  man  girding  up  the  loins 

out  much  help  from  the  critics.     It  is  of  his  mind  to  the  task  of  producing  a 

now  made  splendid  for  its  admirers  by  genuine  epic.     And  it  is  true  poetry, 

morocco  binding,  broad  margins,  red  There  is  a    definiteness,  a  crispness 

lines,   and  beautiful  photographs." —  about  it,  which  in  these  moist,  viewy, 

Times.  hazy  days  is  no  less  invigorating  than 

"  The  most  simple,  the  richest,  and  novel" — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

the  most  perfect  sacred  poem  which  "Mr.  Bickersteth  writes  like  a  man 

recent  days  have  Produced.'* — Morning  who  cultivates  at  once  reverence  and 

Advertiser.  earnestness  of  thought.1* — Guardian. 

The  Two  Brothers,  and  other  Poems.    By 

Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ 
Church,  Hampstead.     Second  Edition.     Small  8vo.     6s, 
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The  Knight  of  Intercession,  and  other 

Poems.  By  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Stone,  M.  A.,  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  Tear's   Botany.      Adapted  to   Home 

Reading.  By  Frances  Anna  Kitchener.  Illustrated  by 
the  Author.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 

CONTENTS. 

General  Description  of  Flowers — Flowers  with  Simple  Pistils — Flowers  with 
Compound  Pistils — Flowers  with  Apocarpous  Fruits — Flowers  with  Syn- 
carpous  Fruits — Stamens  and  Morphology  of  Branches — Fertilization  — 
Seeds — Early  Growth  and  Food  of  Plants — Wood,  Stems,  and  Roots- 
Leaves — Classification — Umbellates,  Composites,  Spurges,  and  Pines— 
Some  Monocotyledonous  Families  —  Orchids — Appendix  of  Technical 
Terms — Index. 

[See  Rivington's  School  Catalogue.] 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  Chemistry. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Rigg? 
•  M.A.,  late  Principal  of  the  College,  Chester;  and  Walter 
T.  Goolden,  B.A.,  late  Science  Scholar  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  New  Edition,  considerably  altered  and  revised. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

[See  Rivington's  School  Catalogue.] 

A   Shadow   of  Dante.     Being  an  Essay 

towards  studying  Himself,  his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By 
Maria  Francesca  Rossetti.  With  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     ioj.  6d. 

"  We  find    the    volume   furnished  style    refreshingly    independent    and 

with  useful  diagrams  of  the  Dantesque  original." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
universe,  of  Hell,  Purgatory ',  and  the        "  The  result  has  been  a  bock  which 

'  Rose  of  the  Blessed,'  and  adorned  with  is    not   only  delightful    in   itself   to 

a  beautiful  grouf  of  the  likenesses  of  the  read,  but  is  admirably    adapted  as 

Poet,  and  with  symbolic  figures  {on  the  an  encouragement  to  those    students 

binding)  in  which  the  taste  and  ex  ecu-  who  wish   to    obtain    a  preliminary 

Hon  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti  will  be  re-  survey  of  the  land  before  they  attempt 

cognised.     The  exposition  appears  to  to  follow  Dante  through  his  long  and 

us    remarkably   well   arranged    and  arduous   pilgrimage.      Of  all  poets 

digested;  the  author's  appreciation  of  Dante  stands  most  in  need  of  such 

Dante* s     religious     sentiments     and  assistance    as    this    book    offers." — 

opinions  is  peculiarly  hearty,  and  her  Saturday  Review. 
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Hymns  and  other  Verses.     By  William 

Bright,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second 
Edition.     Small  8vo.     $s. 


Parish  Musings ;  or,  Devotional  Poems. 

By  John  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D.,  late  Vicar  of  S.  Nicholas, 
Guildford,  and  Rural  Dean.     New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     $s. 
Also  a  Cheap  Edition.     Cloth  limp,   is.  6d. ;  or  in  paper 
cover,  is. 

Miscellaneous     Poems.       By     Henry 

Francis  Lyte,  M.  A.     New  Edition.     Small  8 vo.    $s. 


The  Elegies  of  Properties.     Translated 

into  English  Verse,  by  Charles  Robert   Moore,  M.A. 
Small  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.     Translated  by  J.  G. 

Cordery,  late  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  now  of  H.M. 
Bengal  Civil  Service.     Two  Vols.     8vo.     16s. 

English  Nursery  Rhymes.     Translated 

into  French.     By  John  Roberts,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge.     Square  crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Immanuel :   Thoughts  for  Christmas   and 

other   Seasons,   with    other    Poems.      By   A.    Middlemore 
Morgan,  M.A.     Small  8vo.    6s. 
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A  Dictionary  of  English  Philosophical 

Terms.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Garden,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Theology  and  Rhetoric  at  Queen's  College,  London,  and  Sub- 
Dean  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapels- Royal.     Small  8vo.     4*.  6d. 

At  Home  and  Abroad ;  or,  First  Lessons 

in  Geography.  By  J.  K.  Laughton,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S., 
F.R.G.S.,  Mathematical  Instructor  and  Lecturer  in  Meteor- 
ology at  the  Royal  Naval  College.     Crown  8vo.     $s.  6d. 

Mazzaroth;  or,  the  Constellations.     By 

Frances  Rolleston.     Royal  8vo.     12s. 

Physical  Facts  and  Scriptural  Record ; 

or,  Eighteen  Propositions  for  Geologists.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Galloway,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Regent's  Park, 
Author  of  "Egypt's  Record  of  Time,"  &c.    8vo.     ioj.  6d. 
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The  Annotated  Bible,  being  a  House- 
hold Commentary  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  comprehending 
the  Results  of  Modern  Discovery  and  Criticism.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  "  The  Anno- 
tated Book  of  Common  Prayer,'''  "The  Dictionary  of  Theo- 
logy?" etc.  etc.     Three  Vols.     Demy  4to,  with  Maps,  etc. 

Vol.  T.  (668  pages.)— Containing  the  GENERAL  INTRO- 
DUCTION, with  Text  and  Annotations  on  the  Books 
from  GENESIS  to  ESTHER.     31s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  (720  pajres.)— Completing  the  OLD  TESTAMENT 
and  APOCRYPHA.     31.9.  67. 

This  Work  has  been  written  with  the  object  of  providing  for  educated  readers 
a  compact  intellectual  exposition  of  the  Holy  Bible,  in  which  they  may  find  such 
explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Books  as  will  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  ordinary,  as  distinguished  from  the  laboriously  learned,  inquirer  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  compress  as  much  information  as  possible  into  the 
Annotations  by  condensed  language,  by  giving  the  results  of  inquiry  without 
adding  the  detailed  reasonings  by  which  those  results  have  been  arrived  at,  by 
occupying  scarcely  any  space  with  controversy,  and  by  casting  much  matter  into 
a  tabular  form. 

Every  book  has  an  Introduction  prefixed  to  it,  which  gives  some  account  of  its 
authorship,  date,  contents,  object,  and  such  other  particulars  as  will  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  best  modern  conclusions  on  these  subjects.  The 
Annotations  are  also  illustrated  by  text  maps  and  other  engravings  when  neces- 
sary, and  full-page  coloured  maps  are  added  for  the  general  illustration  of  Bibli- 
cal Geography  from  the  best  authorities. 

The  Commentary  is  preceded  by  a  General  Introduction,  which  contains  chap- 
ters on  the  Literary  Historv  of  the  Bible  (illustrated  by  engraved  facsimiles,  and 
by  specimens  of  English  Bibles  from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries),  on 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  in  its  existing  form,  the  revelation  and  inspiration 
of  Holy  Scripture,  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  liturgical  use  of 
the  Bible.  There  are  also  special  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Apocrypha. 

"  We  consider  this  plan  of  annoia-  promises  to  be,  when  completed,  a  val- 

lions,  widely  different  from  a  commen-  uable  edition  to  Biblical  literature." — 

tary,    very   admirable,  and   specially  Manchester  Examiner. 
suited  for   the  Present  day.       When        "Alike  in  the  critical  introduction 

carried  out"  as  they  here  are,  to  judge  of    eighty    pages,     in    the    introduc- 

bv  the  first  volume,  they  induce  care-  Hon   to  each  book,   and  in  the  notes, 

ful  and  intelligent  re  ading,  and  go  far  which  are  more  extensive   than    the 

to  secure  it  in  the  hands  of  every  one  sacked  text,  the  Bible  is  treated  as  a 

capable  and  willing  to  profit  by  them,  literary  book  on  its  human  side,  and 

We  are  sure  this  " Annotated  Bible"  as  a  completely  inspired  authority  on 

7uill  be  rapidly  recognised  as  a  very  its  Divine  side.     Criticism,  exegetics, 

important  and  valuable  aid  for  Bible  and  dogmatics,  meet  in  a  more  har- 

readers." — Church  Review.  monious  unity  than  we  have  yet  seen  in 

"  The  work,  to  which  the  Editor  must  the  work  of  any  one  author  on  Scrip- 
have  dex>oted  immense  zeal  and  labour,  ture." — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 
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IRftrington's  Devotional  Series. 

IN  ELEGANT  BINDINGS,  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 

"  r  I  ''O  many  persons  there  is  something  repulsive  in  a  devotional 
X  volume  unbound,  and  Messrs.  Rivington  have  now  turned 
their  attention  to  the  binding  of  their  Devotional  Library  in  forms 
that,  like  the  books  themselves,  are  neat,  handsome,  gopd,  and 
attractive." — The  Bookseller. 

9ie  C&rigttati  2J*ar. 

i6mo.    Elegantly  printed  with  red  borders. 

£  s.  d. 
Calf  or  Morocco  limp,  blind  tooled .  .  .  050 
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